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ARTICLES  OF  INCORPORATION. 


We,  Daniel  C.  Farr,  James  A.  Holden,  and  Elmer  J.  West,  of  Glens 
Falls,  Grenville  M.  Ingalsbe,  of  Sandy  Hill,  and  Morris  P.  Ferris, 
of  Dobbs  Ferry,  all  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  all  of  us  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  have  associated  ourselves  together  in  a member- 
ship corporation,  and  do  hereby  make  this  our  certificate  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

The  name  of  such  corporation  is  the  “ New  York  State  Historical 
Association.” 

The  principal  objects  for  which  said  corporation  is  formed  are: 

First.  To  promote  and  encourage  original  historical  research. 

Second.  To  disseminate  a greater  knowledge  of  the  early  history 
of  the  State,  by  means  of  lectures,  and  the  publication  and  distribution 
of  literature  on  historical  subjects. 

Third.  To  gather  books,  manuscripts,  pictures  and  relics  relating 
to  the  early  history  of  the  State,  and  to  establish  a museum  at  Cald- 
well, Lake  George,  for  their  preservation. 

Fourth.  To  suitably  mark  places  of  historic  interest. 

Fifth.  To  acquire  by  purchase,  gift,  devise,  or  otherwise,  the  title 
to,  or  custody  and  control  of,  historic  spots  and  places. 

The  territory  in  which  the  operations  of  this  corporation  are  to  be 
principally  conducted  is  Warren,  Washington,  Essex,  Clinton,  Saratoga, 
and  Hamilton  counties,  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

The  principal  office  of  said  corporation  is  to  be  located  at  Caldwell, 
on  Lake  George,  county  of  Warren,  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

The  number  of  the  directors  of  said  corporation,  to  be  known  as 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  is  twenty-five. 

The  names  and  residences  of  the  directors  of  said  corporation,  to 
hold  office  until  the  first  annual  meeting,  and  who  shall  be  known  as 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  are: 


James  A.  Roberts, 
Timothy  L.  Woodruff, 
Daniel  C.  Farr, 

Everett  R.  Sawyer, 
James  A.  Holden, 
Robert  O.  Bascom, 
Morris  Patterson  Ferris, 
Elwyn  Seelye, 

Grenville  M.  Ingalsbe, 


Buffalo. 

Brooklyn. 


Glens  Falls. 
Sandy  Hill. 
Glens  Falls. 
Fort  Edward. 
Dobbs  Ferry. 
Lake  George. 
Sandy  Hill. 
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Frederick  B.  Richards, 
Anson  Judd  Upson, 
Asahel  R.  Wing, 
William  O.  Stearns, 
Robert  C.  Alexander, 
Elmer  J.  West, 

Hugh  Hastings, 

Pliny  T.  Sexton, 
William  S.  Ostrander, 
Sherman  Williams, 
William  L.  Stone, 
Henry  E.  Tremain, 
William  H.  Tippetts, 
John  Boulton  Simpson, 
Harry  W.  Watrous, 
Abraham  B.  Valentine, 


Ticonderoga. 
Glens  Falls. 
Fort  Edward, 
Glens  Falls. 
New  York. 
Glens  Falls. 
Albany. 
Palmyra. 
Schuylerville. 
Glens  Falls. 
Mt.  Vernon. 
New  York. 
Lake  George 
Bolton. 
Hague.. 

New  York. 


The  first  meeting  of  the  corporation,  for  the  purpose  of  organiza- 
tion, will  be  held  on  the  21st  day  of  March,  1899. 

The  time  for  holding  the  annual  meeting  of  the  said  corporation  will 
be  the  last  Tuesday  in  July  of  each  year. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  We  have  hereunto  severally  subscribed  our 
names  and  affixed  our  seals  this  21st  day  of  March,  in  the  year  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety-nine. 


DANIEL  C.  FARR,  l.  s.) 

JAMES  A.  HOLDEN,  (l.  s.) 

ELMER  J.  WEST,  (l.  s.) 

GRENVILLE  M.  INGALSBE,  (l.  s.) 

MORRIS  P.  FERRIS.  (l.  s.) 


State  of  New  York,  ) . 

County  of  Warren,  f s " 

On  this  2 1 st  day  of  March,  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  ninety-nine,  before  me  personally  appeared  Daniel  C.  Farr,  James 
A.  Holden,  Elmer  J.  West,  Grenville  M.  Ingalsbe,  and  Morris  Patter- 
son Ferris,  to  me  known  to  be  the  individuals  described  in  and  who 
executed  the  foregoing  articles  of  incorporation,  and  they  duly  severally 
acknowledged  to  me  that  they  executed  the  same. 

E.  T.  JOHNSON, 

Notary  Public. 


(Seal.) 


CHARTER  OF  NEW  YORK  STATE  HISTORICAL 

ASSOCIATION. 


Whereas,  A petition  for  incorporation  by  the  University  has  been 
duly  received,  containing  satisfactory  statements  made  under  oath  as  to 
the  objects  and  plans  of  the  proposed  corporation,  and  as  to  the  pro- 
vision made  for  needed  buildings,  furniture,  equipment,  and  for 
maintenance. 

Therefore,  Being  satisfied  that  all  requirements  prescribed  by 
law  or  University  ordinance  for  such  an  association  have  been  fully 
met,  and  that  public  interests  justify  such  action,  the  Regents  by  virtue 
of  the  authority  conferred  on  them  by  law,  hereby  incorporate  James 
A.  Roberts,  Daniel  C.  Farr,  James  A.  Holden,  Morris  Patterson  Ferris. 
Grenville  M.  Ingalsbe,  Anson  Judd  Upson,  Robert  C.  Alexander,  Hugh 
Hastings,  William  S.  Ostrander,  William  L.  Stone,  William  H.  Tippetts, 
Harry  W.  Watrous,  William  O.  Stearns,  Timothy  L.  Woodruff,  Everett 
R.  Sawyer,  Robert  O.  Bascom,  Elwyn  Seelye,  Frederick  B.  Richards, 
Asahel  R.  Wing,  Elmer  J.  West,  Pliny  T.  Sexton,  Sherman  Williams, 
Henry  E.  Tremain,  John  Boulton  Simpson,  Abraham  B.  Valentine, 
and  their  successors  in  office  under  the  corporate  name  of 


NEW  YORK  STATE  HISTORICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

This  corporation  shall  be  located  at  Caldwell,  Warren  county.  New 
York. 

Its  first  trustees  shall  be  the  twenty-five  above  named  incorporators. 

Its  object  shall  be  to  promote  historical  research,  to  disseminate 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  State  by  lectures  and  publications,  to 
establish  a library  and  museum  at  Caldwell,  to  mark  places  of  historic 
interest,  and  to  acquire  custody  or  control  of  historic  places. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  the  Regents  grant  this  charter  No. 

1,245,  under  seal  of  the  University,  at  the  Capitol  at 
[seal.]  Albany,  April  24,  1899. 

ANSON  JUDD  UPSON,  Chancellor. 

Melvil  Dewey,  Secretary. 
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CONSTITUTION. 


ARTICLE  I. 

Name. 

This  Society  shall  be  known  as  “The  New  York  State  Historical 
Association.” 

ARTICLE  II. 

Objects. 

Its  objects  shall  be: 

First.  To  promote  and  encourage  original  historical  research. 

Second.  To  disseminate  a greater  knowledge  of  the  early  history  of 
the  State,  by  means  of  lectures  and  the  publication  and  distribution  of 
literature  on  historical  subjects. 

Third.  To  gather  books,  manuscripts,  pictures,  and  relics  relating  to 
the  early  history  of  the  State,  and  to  establish  a museum  at  Caldwell, 
Lake  George,  for  their  preservation. 

Fourth.  To  suitably  mark  places  of  historic  interest. 

Fifth.  To  acquire  by  purchase,  gift,  devise,  or  otherwise,  the  title  to, 
or  custody  and  control  of,  historic  spots  and  places. 


ARTICLE  III. 

Members. 

Section  I.  Members  shall  be  of  three  classes,  Active,  Corresponding, 
and  Honorary.  Active  members  only  shall  have  a voice  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Society. 

Section  2.  All  persons  interested  in  American  history  shall  be  eligible 
for  Active  membership. 

Section  3.  Persons  residing  outside  of  the  State  of  New  York,  inter- 
ested in  historical  investigation,  may  be  made  Corresponding  members. 

Section  4.  Persons  who  have  attained  distinguished  eminence  as 
historians  may  be  made  Honorary  members. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

Management. 

Section  1.  The  property  of  the  Association  shall  be  vested  in,  and 
the  affairs  of  the  Association  conducted  by,  a Board  of  Trustees  to  be 
elected  by  the  Association.  Vacancies  in  the  Board  of  Trustees  shall 
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be  filled  by  the  remaining  members  of  the  Board,  the  appointee  to  hold 
office  until  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Association. 

Section  2.  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  have  power  to  suspend  or 
expel  members  of  the  Association  for  cause,  and  to  restore  them  to 
membership  after  suspension  or  expulsion.  No  member  shall  be  sus- 
pended or  expelled  without  first  having  been  given  ample  opportunity 
to  be  heard  in  his  or  her  own  defense. 

Section  3.  The  first  Board  of  Trustees  shall  consist  of  those  desig- 
nated in  the  Articles  of  Incorporation,  who  shall  meet  as  soon  as  may 
be  after  the  adoption  of  this  Constitution  and  divide  themselves  into 
three  classes  of,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  eight  members  each,  such  classes 
to  serve  respectively,  one  until  the  first  annual  meeting,  another  until 
the  second  annual  meeting,  and  the  third  until  the  third  annual  meeting 
of  the  Association.  At  each  annual  meeting  the  Association  shall  elect 
eight  or  nine  members  (as  the  case  may  be)  to  serve  as  Trustees  for 
the  ensuing  three  years,  to  fill  the  places  of  the  class  whose  term  then 
expires. 

Section  4.  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  have  no  power  to  bind  the 
Association  to  any  expenditure  of  money  beyond  the  actual  resources 
of  the  Association,  except  by  the  consent  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
expressed  in  writing  and  signed  by  every  member  thereof. 


ARTICLE  V. 

Officers. 

Section  1.  The  officers  of  the  Association  shall  be  a President,  three 
Vice-Presidents,  a Treasurer,  a Secretary,  and  an  Assistant  Secretary, 
all  of  whom  shall  be  elected  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  from  its  own 
number,  at  its  first  meeting  after  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association, 
and  shall  hold  office  for  one  year,  or  until  their  successors  are  chosen. 
Temporary  officers  shall  be  chosen  by  the  Incorporators  to  act  until  an 
election  as  aforesaid,  by  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Section  2.  The  Board  of  Trustees  may  appoint  such  other  officers, 
committees,  or  agents,  and  delegate  to  them  such  powers  as  it  sees  fit, 
for  the  prosecution  of  its  work. 

Section  3.  Vacancies  in  any  office  or  committee  may  be  filled  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees. 


ARTICLE  VI. 

Fees  and  Dues. 

Section  1.  Each  person  on  being  elected  to  Active  Membership  shall 
pay  into  the  Treasury  of  the  Association  the  sum  of  two  dollars,  and 
thereafter  on  the  first  day  of  January  in  each  year  a like  sum,  for  his  or 
her  annual  dues. 


CONSTITUTION. 


II 


Section  2.  Any  member  of  the  Association  may  commute  his  or  her 
annual  dues  by  the  payment  of  twenty-five  dollars  at  one  time,  and 
thereby  become  a life  member,  exempt  from  further  payments. 

Section  3.  Any  member  may  secure  membership  which  shall  descend 
to  a member  of  his  or  her  family  qualified  under  the  Constitution  and 
By-laws  of  the  Association  for  membership  therein,  in  perpetuity,  by 
the  payment  at  one  time  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  The  person 
to  hold  the  membership  may  be  designated  in  writing  by  the  creator  of 
such  membership,  or  by  the  subsequent  holder  thereof  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Section  4.  All  receipts  from  life  and  perpetual  memberships  shall  be 
set  aside  and  invested  as  a special  fund,  the  income  only  to  be  used  for 
current  expenses. 

Section  5.  Honorary  and  Corresponding  Members  and  persons  who 
hold  Perpetual  Memberships  shall  be  exempt  from  the  payment  of  dues. 

Section  6.  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  have  power  to  excuse  the 
non-payment  of  dues,  and  to  suspend  or  expel  members  for  non-pay- 
ment when  their  dues  remain  unpaid  for  more  than  six  months. 

ARTICLE  VII. 

Meetings. 

Section  1.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  shall  be  held  on 
the  last  Tuesday  of  July  in  each  year.  Notice  thereof  shall  be  sent  to 
each  member  at  least  ten  days  prior  thereto. 

Section  2.  Special  meetings  of  the  Association  may  be  called  at  any 
time-  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  must  be  called  upon  the  written 
request  of  ten  members.  The  notice  of  such  meeting  shall  specify  the 
object  thereof,  and  no  business  shall  be  transacted  thereat  excepting 
that  designated  in  the  notice. 

Section  3.  Ten  members  shall  constitute  a quorum  at  any  meeting  of 
the  Association. 

Section  4.  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  arrange  for  the  holding  of  a 
series  of  meetings  at  Lake  George  during  the  summer  months,  for  the 
reading  of  original  papers  on  history  and  kindred  subjects,  and  for 
social  intercourse  between  the  members  and  their  guests. 

ARTICLE  VIII. 

Seal. 

The  seal  of  the  Association  shall  be  a group  of  statuary  representing 
the  Mohawk  Chief,  King  Hendrick,  in  the  act  of  proving  to  Gen.  Wm. 
Johnson  the  unwisdom  of  dividing  his  forces  on  the  eve  of  the  battle 
of  Lake  George.  Around  this  a circular  band  bearing  the  legend,  New 
York  State  Historical  Association,  1899. 
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ARTICLE  IX. 

Amendments. 

Amendments  to  the  Constitution  may  be  made  at  any  annual  meeting, 
or  at  a special  meeting  called  for  that  purpose.  Notice  of  a proposed 
amendment  with  a copy  thereof  must  have  been  mailed  to  each  mem- 
ber at  least  thirty  days  before  the  day  upon  which  action  is  taken 
thereon. 

The  adoption  of  an  amendment  shall  require  the  favorable  vote  of 
two-thirds  of  those  present  at  a duly  constituted  meeting  of  the 
Association. 


BY-LAWS. 


ARTICLE  I. 

Members. 

Candidates  for  membership  in  the  Association  shall  be  proposed  by 
one  member  and  seconded  by  another,  and  shall  be  elected  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees.  Three  adverse  votes  shall  defeat  an  election. 


ARTICLE  II. 

Board  of  Trustees. 

Section  i.  The  Board  of  Trustees  may  make  such  rules  for  its  own 
government  as  it  may  deem  wise,  and  which  shall  not  be  inconsistent 
with  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws  of  the  Association.  Five  members 
of  the  Board  shall  constitute  a quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business. 

Section  2.  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  elect  one  of  their  own  num- 
ber to  preside  at  the  meetings  of  the  Board  in  the  absence  of  the 
President. 

Section  3.  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  at  each  annual  meeting  of  the 
Association  render  a full  report  of  its  proceedings  during  the  year  last 
past. 

Section  4.  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  hold  at  least  four  meetings 
in  each  year.  At  each  of  such  meetings  it  shall  consider  and  act  upon 
the  names  of  candidates  proposed  for  membership. 

Section  5.  The  Board  of  Managers  shall  each  year  appoint  com- 
mittees to  take  charge  of  the  annual  gathering  of  the  Association  at 
Lake  George. 


ARTICLE  III. 

President. 

The  President  shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  Association  and  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be  dele- 
gated to  him  by  the  Association  or  the  Board  of  Trustees.  He  shall  be 
ex-officio  a member  of  all  committees. 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

Vice-Presidents. 

The  Vice-Presidents  shall  be  denominated  first,  second  and  third 
Vice-Presidents.  In  the  absence  of  the  President  his  duties  shall 
devolve  upon  the  senior  Vice-President  present. 

ARTICLE  V. 

Treasurer. 

Section  i.  The  Treasurer  shall  have  charge  of  all  the  funds  of  the 
Association.  He  shall  keep  accurate  books  of  account,  which  shall  at 
all  times  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  He  shall 
present  a full  and  comprehensive  statement  of  the  Association’s  finan- 
cial condition,  its  receipts  and  expenditures,  at  each  annual  meeting, 
and  shall  present  a brief  statement  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  at  each 
meeting.  He  shall  pay  out  money  only  on  the  approval  of  the  majority 
of  the  Executive  Committee,  or  on  the  resolution  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees. 

Section  2.  Before  assuming  the  duties  of  his  office,  the  Treasurer- 
elect  shall  with  a surety  to  be  approved  by  the  Board  execute  to  the 
Association  his  bond  in  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars,  conditioned  for 
the  faithful  performance  of  his  duties  as  Treasurer. 

Section  3.  The  President  shall,  thirty  days  prior  to  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Association,  appoint  two  members  of  the  Association  who 
shall  examine  the  books  and  vouchers  of  the  Treasurer  and  audit  his 
accounts,  and  present  their  report  to  the  Association  at  its  annual 
meeting. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

Secretary. 

The  Secretary  shall  preserve  accurate  minutes  of  the  transactions  of 
the  Association  and  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  shall  conduct  the 
correspondence  of  the  Association.  He  shall  notify  the  members  of 
meetings,  and  perform  such  other  duties  as  he  may  be  directed  to  per- 
form by  the  Association  or  by  the  Board  of  Trustees.  He  may  delegate 
any  portion  of  his  duties  to  the  Assistant  Secretary. 

ARTICLE  VII. 

Executive  Committee. 

The  officers  of  the  Association  shall  constitute  an  Executive  Com- 
mittee. Such  Committee  shall  direct  the  business  of  the  Association 
between  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  but  shall  have  no  power 


BY-LAWS. 
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to  establish  or  declare  a policy  for  the  Association,  or  to  bind  it  in  any 
way  except  in  relation  to  routine  work.  The  Committee  shall  have  no 
power  to  direct  a greater  expenditure  than  fifty  dollars  without  the 
authority  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 


ARTICLE  VIII. 

Procedure. 

Section  1.  The  following,  except  when  otherwise  ordered  by  the 
Association,  shall  be  the  order  of  buiness  at  the  annual  meetings  of  the 
Association: 

Call  to  order. 

Reading  of  minutes  of  previous  annual,  and  of  any  special  meeting, 
and  action  thereon. 

Reports  of  Officers  and  Board  of  Trustees. 

Reports  of  Standing  Committees. 

Reports  of  Special  Committees. 

Unfinished  business. 

Election. 

New  business. 

Adjournment. 

Section  2.  The  procedure  at  all  meetings  of  the  Association  and  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  where  not  provided  for  in  this  Constitution  and 
By-Laws,  shall  be  governed  by  Roberts’  Rules  of  Order. 

Section  3.  The  previous  question  shall  not  be  put  to  vote  at  any 
meeting  unless  seconded  by  at  least  three  members. 

Section  4.  All  elections  shall  be  by  ballot,  except  where  only  one 
candidate  is  nominated  for  an  office. 

Section  5.  All  notices  shall  be  sent  personally  or  by  mail  to  the 
address  designated  in  writing  by  the  member  to  the  Secretary. 


ARTICLE  IX. 

Nominating  Committee. 

A committee  of  three  shall  be  chosen  by  the  Association  at  its 
annual  meeting,  to  nominate  Trustees  to  be  voted  for  at  the  next 
annual  meeting.  Such  Committee  shall  file  its  report  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  this  Association  at  least  thirty  days  prior  to  the  next  annual 
meeting.  The  Secretary  shall  mail  a copy  of  such  report  to  every 
member  of  the  Association  with  the  notice  of  the  annual  meeting  at 
which  the  report  is  to  be  acted  upon.  The  action  of  such  Committee 
shall,  however,  in  no  wise  interfere  with  the  power  of  the  Association 
to  make  its  own  nominations,  but  all  such  independent  nominations 
shall  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  at  least  twenty  days  prior  to  the  annual 
meeting.  A copy  thereof  shall  be  sent  to  each  member  by  the  Secre- 
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tary  with  the  notice  of  meeting,  and  shall  be  headed  u Independent 
Nominations.”  If  the  Nominating  Committee  fail  for  any  reason  to 
make  its  report  so  that  it  may  be  sent  out  with  the  notice  of  the  annual 
meeting,  the  Society  may  make  its  own  nominations  at  such  annual 
meeting. 


ARTICLE  X. 

Amendments. 

These  By-Laws  may  be  amended  at  any  duly  constituted  meeting  of 
the  Association  by  a two-thirds  vote  of  the  members  present.  Notice 
of  the  proposed  amendment  with  a copy  thereof  must  have  been  mailed 
to  each  member  at  least  twenty  days  before  the  day  upon  which  action 
thereon  is  taken. 


PROCEEDINGS  AT  ANNUAL  MEETING. 


THE  New  York  State  Historical  Association  held  its  second 
annual  meeting  at  the  Fort  William  Henry  Hotel,  Lake 
George,  on  Tuesday,  July  31,  1900. 

The  meeting  opened  with  a literary  symposium  illustrating 
the  battle  fought  at  Lake  George  in  September,  1775,  between 
the  English  and  Americans  under  General,  afterwards  Sir  Wil- 
liam Johnson,  and  the  French  and  Indians  under  Baron  Dies- 
kau.  Monographs  were  read  by  James  A.  Holden,  A.  M.,  on 
Colonel  Ephraim  Williams  (killed  in  the  battle,  and  who 
founded  Williams  College) ; on  King  Hendrick,  the  Mohawk 
Indian  Chief,  by  Colonel  William  L.  Stone;  on  Major-General 
Phineas  Lyman,  by  Rev.  William  O.  Stearns;  on  Baron  Dies- 
kau,  by  Mrs.  Ellen  Hardin  Walworth,  and  on  General  Sir  Wil- 
liam Johnson,  by  Hon.  Hugh  Hastings,  State  Historian. 

At  the  afternoon  session  a most  interesting  address  was  de- 
livered by  Hon.  James  A.  Roberts  upon  the  work  of  the  organi- 
zation, and  Prof.  John  Bach  McMaster,  of  the  University  of 
P ennsylvania,  spoke  on  “ A Century  of  Struggle  for  the  Rights 
of  Man.” 

Under  a resolution  duly  passed  the  report  of  the  Secretary 
and  the  papers  read  during  the  day  were  ordered  to  be  printed. 
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REPORT  OF  SECRETARY. 


IT  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  review  in  a few  words 
the  origin  of  this  organization.  In  the  summer  of 
1898,  Mr.  Elwyn  Seely  e,  influenced  by  a growing 
sentiment  for  the  preservation  of  the  many  historic  features 
about  the  Lake  George  region  and  by  the  proposal  of 
the  Society  of  Colonial  Wars  to  erect  a monument  to 
commemorate  the  Battle  of  Lake  George,  a site  for  which 
had  recently  been  purchased  by  the  State,  called  a few 
gentlemen  together  at  the  Fort  William  Henry  Hotel  to 
consider  the  formation  of  an  historical  society.  The  project 
was  well  received,  other  meetings  were  held,  the  scope  of  the 
movement  enlarged,  and  a State  society  determined  upon.  Ar- 
ticles of  incorporation  were  prepared,  and,  after  the  approval 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  filed  in  the  offices  of  the  clerk  of  Warren 
county  and  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  Later  a charter  was  ob- 
tained from  the  Regents  of  the  State  University.  Trustees  were 
selected  to  give  the  widest  influence  to  the  association  as  a 
State  organization,  while  the  headquarters  were  established  at 
Caldwell  as  the  best  location  for  a museum  which  should  ap- 
peal to  local  pride. 

Officers  were  chosen  and  entered  upon  their  duties.  The  few 
months  prior  to  the  first  annual  meeting  were  devoted  to  organi- 
zation. During  the  past  year  the  principal  work  of  the 
Association  has  been  to  urge  the  passage  of  an  act  of  the  Legis- 
lature for  the  purchase  of  an  important  part  of  the  historic 
ground  upon  which  the  Battle  of  Lake  George  took  place.  We 
have  had  in  this  effort  the  active  co-operation  of  the  Society  of 
Colonial  Wars,  of  Mr.  Charles  H.  Hitchcock,  the  very  able  rep- 
resentative of  Warren  county  in  the  Assembly,  and  in  addition 
to  many  others,  of  United  States  Senator  Thomas  C.  Platt,  Sen- 
ator Higgins,  Lieutenant-Governor  Woodruff,  and  Hon.  W. 
J.  Morgan,  the  State  Comptroller.  The  act  passed,  the  Comp- 
troller took  prompt  measures  to  complete  the  purchase  of  the 
property.  There  is  a little  more  land  which  ought  to  be  added, 
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and  then  a fireproof  building  should  be  erected  to  house  the 
relics  which  abound  in  this  historic  region,  and  which  their 
owners  would  be  glad  to  have  lodged  in  a place  where  the  pub- 
lic might  enjoy  and  profit  by  them,  and  where  they  would  be 
safe  from  the  elements,  and  at  the  same  time  near  at  hand. 

Col.  William  L.  Stone  has  generously  offered  his  valuable 
collection,  the  result  of  years  of  delving  and  accumulation,  not 
as  a loan,  but  as  a gift,  to  be  delivered  as  soon  as  our  Associa- 
tion has  a safe  place  to  exhibit  it.  Other  donations  are 
proffered. 

The  early  history  of  Lake  George  is  in  a measure  the  key 
to  the  subsequent  development  of  the  State,  and  it  is  here, 
where  the  history  was  made,  that  it  should  be  objectively  taught. 

Our  Association  has  been  formed  none  too  soon  to  gather  up 
the  legends  and  traditions  of  Lake  George  to  be  illustrated  by 
an  abundant  collection  of  relics. 

On  the  14th  day  of  June  a reception  was  tendered  by 
this  Association  to  the  Societies  of  Colonial  Wars,  and  Sons 
of  the  Revolution,  when,  en  route  from  Ticonderoga,  they 
stopped  at  Caldwell  to  dedicate  the  site  of  the  monument  to  be 
erected  by  the  Society  of  Colonial  Wars  to  commemorate  the 
Battle  of  Lake  George.  Our  Association  was  well  represented 
by  Dr.  Farr,  its  senior  Vice-President,  who  welcomed  the  guests 
in  the  unavoidable  absence  of  the  President.  It  was  an  occa- 
sion of  much  interest. 

Our  library  has  made  some  progress  during  the  year.  The 
Hon.  Jacob  Ruppert,  Jr.,  member  of  Congress  from  New  York 
city,  generously  presented  us  with  a set  of  the  Messages  of  the 
Presidents  of  the  United  States,  in  ten  volumes,  edited  by  Hon. 
James  D.  Richardson.  Hon.  Hugh  Hastings,  State  Historian, 
has  kindly  given  us  copies  of  his  own  valuable  contributions 
to  the -history  of  the  State.  In  addition  the  Association  has 
been  the  recipient  of  the  sumptuous  Year  Book  of  the  Sons 
of  the  Revolution,  the  Year  Book  of  the  Society  of  Colonial 
Wars,  and  various  publications  of  the  Yonkers  Historical  and 
Library  Association,  the  Society  of  Colonial  Dames,  the 
Daughters  of  the  Cincinnati,  the  Order  of  Foreign  Wars,  and 
other  societies. 

We  urge  upon  our  members  the  importance  of  beginning 
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at  once  to  gather  an  historical  library,  so  that  when  we  obtain 
our  building  we  may  have  a substantial  contribution  ready 
for  it. 

The  Secretary’s  report  will  not  be  quite  complete  without  a 
brief  necrological  list. 

First  of  all : our  much  esteemed  Vice-President,  Mr.  Robert 
C.  Alexander,  succumbed  to  disease  after  a lingering  illness, 
on  the  1st  of  November,  1899.  A year  ago  he  wrote  regret- 
ting his  inability  to  attend  our  first  annual  meeting,  as  he  sailed 
that  day  for  Carlsbad,  by  the  advice  of  his  physician,  in  the 
hope  of  regaining  his  health.  He  returned  in  the  fall  and  at 
once  sought  his  beloved  Lake  George. 

Mr.  Alexander  was  born  in  West  Charlton,  New  York,  in 
1857.  He 'was  graduated  at  Union  College  in  1880,  with  high 
honors,  and  was  valedictorian  of  his  -class.  A couple  of  years 
later  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  New  York  and  entered  the 
office  of  Elliott  F.  Shepard.  When  Col.  Shepard  purchased 
the  Mail  and  Express  Mr.  Alexander  gradually  withdrew  from 
active  legal  work  and  assumed  a prominent  part  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  newspaper.  Soon  after  Col.  Shepard’s  death  Mr. 
Alexander  and  Mr.  R.  E.  A.  Dorr  became  the  owners  of  the 
Mail  and  Express.  Its  subsequent  success  was  the  result  of 
Mr.  Alexander’s  unceasing  labors.  He  was  a writer  of  great 
force  and  ability,  with  a keen  insight  into  human  nature.  He 
had  great  executive  and  business  ability,  and  was  withal  a Chris- 
tian gentleman. 


Charles  Stone,  recently  elected  a trustee  of  the  New  York 
State  Historical  Association,  died  at  his  home  in  New  York 
city,  after  a few  weeks’  illness,  on  the  9th  day  of  April,  1900. 
Born  in  Washington  county,  New  York,  in  1829,  in  the  farm- 
house of  his  parents,  Charles  and  Abigail  Stone,  his  boyhood 
was  spent  at  Eddyville  and  Kingston,  where  he  enjoyed  such 
educational  advantages  as  the  common  schools  of  that  time  af- 
forded. At  the  age  of  twenty  he  joined  a procession  of  reso- 
lute young  adventurers  who  sought  wealth  in  California.  After 
ten  successful  years  there  he  engaged  in  the  lumber  business 
in  Michigan,  and  by  judicious  investments  and  keen  attention 
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to  business,  acquired  a large  fortune,  retiring  from  active  work 
in, 1 873  and  taking  up  his  residence  at  Sandy  Hill,  later  pur- 
chasing a winter  home  in  New  York.  For  some  years  he  has 
been  President  of  the  People’s  Bank  at  Sandy  Hill.  His  leisure 
was  shared  and  brightened  by  the  society  of  his  accomplished 
wife  whose  death  antedated  his  by  only  a few  months.  Tall 
and  imposing  in  figure,  with  great  dignity  of  manner,  he  had 
withal  a genial  and  generous  nature.  He  was  a large  contribu- 
tor to  the  Baptist  church  with  which  he  was  affiliated.  One 
of  his  last  acts  was  the  gift  of  a monument  to  the  soldiers  of 
the  war  with  the  South. 


Mrs.  Charles  Stone  died  in  September,  1899.  Abigail  Z. 
Stone,  the  daughter  of  Ebenezer  Seeley  and  Amy  Harrington, 
was  born  at  Hartland,  Niagara  county.  She  was  educated  at 
various  local  academies  and,  in  1855,  married  Charles  Stone 
of  Sandy  Hill.  Of  sturdy  Revolutionary  stock,  she  was  a 
woman  of  strong  patriotic  feeling,  and  was  much  interested 
in  local  history.  With  a naturally  gifted  mind,  extensive  travel 
had  produced  a broad  culture.  Of  a generous  and  kindly  dis- 
position, Mrs.  Stone  died  beloved  by  all  who  knew  her. 


Abraham  Lansing  was  born  in  the  city  of  Albany,  in  1835. 
He  came  of  a long  line  of  distinguished  ancestors  who  had 
served  well  their  country  and  State. 

Admitted  to  the  bar  in  1855,  Mr.  Lansing  soon  attained  a 
high  position  among  the  lawyers  of  the  State.  His  sterling 
qualities  won  for  him  many  positions  of  trust  and  responsibility. 
He  was  at  various  times  City  Attorney,  Corporation  Counsel, 
State  Treasurer,  Supreme  Court  Reporter  and  State  Senator. 
In  all  of  these  various  offices  Mr.  Lansing  acquitted  himself 
with  satisfaction  to  the  public,  and  with  credit  to  himself.  He 
was  zealously  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  city  of  Albany 
and  its  institutions.  His  services  and  counsel  were  sought  for 
by  its  civic,  business  and  benevolent  organizations  and  societies, 
and  he  became  a respected  member  of  many  boards.  He  was 
the  senior  director  of  the  Commercial  Bank,  a trustee  of  the 
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Albany  Savings  Bank,  the  Albany  Academy,  the  Medical  Col- 
lege, the  Rural  Cemetery,  the  Dudley  Observatory,  a governor 
of  the  Albany  Hospital,  and  a member  of  the  Board  of  Park 
Commissioners.  Distinguished  in  appearance,  erect  in  car- 
riage, with  affable  manners,  always  kind  and  cordial,  Mr.  Lans- 
ing was  an  interesting  and  companionable  man.  A lover  of 
letters  and  books,  he  found  diversion  from  the  dry  pursuits  of 
the  law  in  the  pleasures  of  literature  and  society.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  New  York  State  Historical  Association,  Holland 
Society,  University  Club  and  Bar  Association  of  New  York 
city,  of  the  Fort  Orange  Club,  and  of  many  other  societies 
and  clubs.  He  married  a granddaughter  of  Gen.  Peter  Ganse- 
voort.  Mr.  Lansing  died  at  his  home  in  Albany,  October  4, 
1899. 


Frederick  G.  Lupien,  of  Glens  Falls,  died  on  the  26th  day  of 
March,  1900,  aged  thirty-nine  years.  He  was  a self-made  man, 
rising  by  his  own  unaided  efforts  to  a position  of  prominence 
and  importance  in  the  community  where  he  made  his  home. 
He  became  a member  of  the  Star  Publishing  Company  in  1887, 
and  added  much  to  its  success  by  his  persistent  and  untiring 
efforts.  He  was  a man  of  exemplary  character  and  deservedly 
popular. 


Mr.  Justice  Putnam  died  in  October,  18^9,  on  a voyage  to 
Manila  to  visit  his  son,  Lieutenant  Israel  Putnam,  U.  S.  A.,  who 
was  in  the  service  there. 

John  Rizley  Putnam  was  born  at  the  old  family  homestead 
at  Saratoga  Springs,  New  York,  and  was  the  son  of  Benjamin 
Rizley  Putnam  and  Eunice  Morgan.  He  was  lineally  de- 
scended from  John  Putnam,  an  English  Puritan  who  settled  at 
Danvers,  Massachusetts,  in  1634.  Justice  Putnam’s  grand- 
father, Gideon  Putnam,  the  son  of  Rufus  Putnam  and  Mary 
Putnam  of  Dunelton,  Massachusetts.  Gideon  Putnam  was  a 
cousin  of  General  Israel  Putnam,  and  is  described  as  a man  of 
“ strong  nerve,  of  comprehensive  powers  of  invention,  an  in- 
domitable will,  the  creator  and  organizer  of  the  beautiful  vil- 
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lage  of  Saratoga  Springs.”  Benjamin  Rizley  Putnam,  the  old- 
est son  of  Gideon,  was  born  at  Rutland,  Vermont,  but  passed 
his  life  at  Saratoga,  where  he  was  active  in  the  progress  of  the 
village.  He  married  Eunice,  a daughter  of  Daniel  Morgan,  a 
cousin  of  the  hero  of  “The  Cowpens.”  John  Rizley  Putnam 
was  their  youngest  son.  He  received  an  academic  education 
at  Saratoga  Springs,  studied  law  with  the  Hon.  Charles  S. 
Lester,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1855 ; he  practiced  his 
profession  in  his  native  place,  soon  acquiring  a large  and  lucra- 
tive business.  His  unceasing  diligence  and  sturdy  integrity  won 
the  unlimited  confidence  of  the  community,  and  to  him  was  con- 
fided the  guardianship  of  many  large  estates,  and  the  protecting 
care  of  widows  and  children,  and  for  them  his  patience,  kind- 
ness and  painstaking  labor  was  unfailing;  he  was  also  engaged 
in  many  of  the  important  litigations  of  the  State.  Though  de- 
cided in  his  political  opinions,  he  was  averse  to  office,  his  am- 
bition being  entirely  in  the  line  of  his  profession.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  one  whose  unobtrusive  devotion  to  the  law  had 
inspired  the  confidence  and  respect  of  his  contemporaries  should 
have  been  chosen  by  both  the  Republican  and  Democratic  par- 
ties as  a nominee,  in  1887,  for  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court; 
1 position  for  which  Mr.  Putnam  was  eminently  fitted  by  the 
calm  and  judicial  character  of  his  mind.  In  1891  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  General  Term  of  the  Third  Department,  and  later 
one  of  the  Justices  of  the  Appellate  Division. 

In  1867  Judge  Putnam  was  married  to  Mary  Steiner, 
daughter  of  R.  M.  Shoemaker,  one  of  the  prominent  railroad 
magnates  of  Ohio,  who  was  a descendant  of  Robert  Myer  Shoe- 
maker, one  of  the  patentees  of  Herkimer  county,  and  a relative 
of  General  Herkimer. 


In  conclusion  let  me  urge  upon  our  members  the  desirability 
of  making  diligent  effort  to  increase  our  membership.  The  an- 
nual dues  have  been  purposely  made  small  so  that  everyone  in- 
terested may  be  able  to  associate  himself  or  herself  with  the 
work  of  the  Society.  There  is  much  to  be  done,  and  funds  are 
necessary  as  well  as  co-operation. 

MORRIS  PATTERSON  FERRIS, 

Secretary. 


INTRODUCTORY  ADDRESS  BY  PRESIDENT. 


Hon.  James  A.  Roberts. 


ON  this  the  first  public  session  of  our  Society,  it  would  seem 
fitting  that  we  present,  not  like  Colley  Cibber,  an  Apology 
for  our  Life,  but  some  reason  which  seems  to  justify  our 
existence. 

To  the  student  of  politics  and  morals  it  is  always  discourag- 
ing to  observe  how  slowly  the  lessons  of  history  become  a part 
of  the  life  and  settled  thought  of  a people.  This  fact  was  never 
brought  home  to  me  more  impressively  than  in  reading  the  vivid 
description  of  the  theories  and  feelings  of  our  own  people  dur- 
ing the  panic  which  followed  the  War  of  1812,  as  related  by 
Prof.  McMaster,  and  comparing  them  with  theories  and  feel- 
ings which  have  had  large  influence  in  the  panic  and  depression 
through  which  we  have  so  recently  passed.  In  both  these  were 
the  same  desire  for  an  enlarged  and  depreciated  currency,  the 
same  senseless  cry  against  moneyed  men,  institutions  and  cen- 
ters, and  the  same  disposition  to  enact  legislation  to  hinder  and 
delay  the  collection  of  debts.  The  difference  was  in  degree,  not 
in  kind.  Theorists  had  advanced  in  three-quarters  of  a century 
from  the  free  and  unlimited  issue  of  fiat  paper  money  to  the  free 
and  unlimited  coinage  of  a metal  worth  one-half  its  marked 
value;  i.  e.,  had  gone  half  way  to  economic  truth  and  honesty; 
and  the  legislation  to  hinder  the  collection  of  debts  was  limited 
in  its  scope  and  territory.  As  a business  man  my  interest  in 
this  last  panic  was  more  than  academic,  and  I found  the  study 
of  our  panics  intensely  interesting.  In  the  panics  of  1837,  1857 
and  1873,  the  same  questions,  modified  somewhat  in  form,  have 
raised  predominant  issues.  While  it  is  discouraging  to  think 
that  the  same  “ false  doctrines,  heresies  and  schisms  ” should  ap- 
pear in  five  successive  periods  of  financial  depression,  disap- 
pearing absolutely  when  prosperity  waves  her  magic  wand, 
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there  is  encouragement  in  noting  progress  toward  truth,  and 
augury  of  a time  when  we  cannot  conscientiously  be  demagogic 
or  dishonest  in  the  fundamental  ideas  that  control  business. 
The  difficulty  of  crystallizing  historical  lessons  into  vital  con- 
victions and  acts  calls  for  the  work  of  earnest  men  and  women 
to  collect,  to  distribute,  and  to  impress  these  lessons. 

To  no  State  in  our  Union  can  the  student  turn  with  greater 
assurance  of  learning  useful  lessons,  than  to  our  own  imperial 
Commonwealth.  Rich  in  men  who  have  thought  noble  thoughts 
and  done  noble  deeds,  yet  fruitful  in  mistakes,  justly  distin- 
guished for  philanthropic  and  patriotic  endeavor,  yet  permitting 
internal  civil  abuses  which  cry  to  heaven  for  redress,  the  first 
in  industrial  and  commercial  development,  the  history  of  New 
York  cannot  fail  to  be  full  of  the  most  important  lessons. 
Within  the  borders  of  our  Commonwealth  are  a number  of  local 
historical  societies  that  have  done  most  excellent  and  valuable 
work  in  collecting  and  preserving  the  events  and  relics  of  their 
respective  localities.  Our  purpose  was  the  more  ambitious, 
perhaps  presumptuous,  one  to  do  for  the  State  to  some  extent 
what  these  local  societies  have  done  so  well  for  their  communi- 
ties ; to  be  the  connecting  link  between  them ; to  collect  and  pre- 
serve everything  of  interest  relating  to  our  State  history  (and 
that  necessarily  involves  all  relations  of  our  State  with  the  gen- 
eral government).  We  do  not  purpose  to  interfere  with,  but 
rather  encourage,  the  work  of  our  local  societies.  Our  aim, 
rather,  will  be  to  expand  local  work ; to  show  its  bearing  on  the 
State  or  the  Nation ; to  collect  and  preserve  all  that  we  can  which 
will  illustrate  not  only  the  patriotic  efforts  of  our  Commonwealth, 
but  also  her  advance  in  arts  and  sciences,  her  change  in  cus- 
toms, thought  and  beliefs.  While  we  cannot  expect  to  cover 
thoroughly  so  wide  a field,  yet  we  feel  sure  that  by  concerted 
effort  we  can  add  something  of  interest  and  value  to  history  and 
hand  down  some  things  worthy  of  remembrance. 

If  we  ignore  increase  in  population,  wealth,  arts,  industries 
and  commerce,  and  confine  our  attention  to  the  military  deeds 
within  our  borders,  the  field  is  still  broad  enough  to  satisfy  the 
most  ambitious.  The  very  air  which  we  now  breathe  has  time 
and  again  echoed  with  the  savage  cries  of  the  Algonquin  and  the 
Iroquois  as  they  contended  for  supremacy;  it  has  resounded 
with  the  martial  tread  of  the  English  and  the  French  as  they 
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struggled  for  the  possession  of  a continent;  it  saw  the  hosts  of 
redcoats  as  they  marched  down  to  the  valley  below  in  a fruit- 
less endeavor  to  fasten  despotism  upon  a free  and  spirited  peo- 
ple. The  very  ground  on  which  we  stand  is  almost  sacred  with 
historic  reminiscence. 

Few  of  our  citizens,  I think,  realize  how  nobly  New  York  has 
responded  to  the  calls  of  patriotism.  In  the  War  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution,  of  309,781  troops,  New  York  furnished  up- 
wards of  43,000,  or  1/7;  in  the  War  of  1812,  she  furnished 
62,500,  or  nearly  1/9  of  the  576,622  men  who  participated  in  that 
contest;  and  in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  she  sent  into  the  field 
448,850,  or  nearly  1/6  of  the  2,778,304  who  took  part  in  that 
war.  But  in  the  first  two  of  these  struggles,  New  York  more 
than  any  other  State  was  the  battle-ground.  The  first  fortifica- 
tions captured  in  the  American  Revolution  were  Ticonderoga 
and  Crown  Point;  the  first  attempt  to  construct  an  American 
navy  was  on  Lake  Champlain.  It  was  through  this  section  of 
our  State  that  the  first  expedition  into  Canada  passed.  It  was 
on  our  soil  that  the  battles  of  Long  Island,  Harlem  Heights, 
White  Plains,  Bennington,  Oriskany  and  Saratoga  were  fought. 
Mad  Anthony’s  capture  of  Stony  Point,  the  various  raids 
through  our  valleys  led  by  Johnson,  Brant,  Butler  and  Corn- 
planter,  the  Indian  massacres,  the  great  expedition  against  the 
Indians  led  by  General  Sullivan,  Sir  Henry  Clinton’s  destruc- 
tive expeditions  up  the  ftudson,  are  only  some  of  the  more  im- 
portant events  which  took  place  on  our  soil  during  the  struggle 
for  independence.  The  very  recital  of  these  events  and  figures 
in  one  department  of  study,  shows  the  magnitude  of  our  pro- 
posed field  of  labor. 

I think  itvcan  be  very  well  said  that  New  York  lacked  the  skil- 
ful chroniclers  of  her  events  which  New  England  possessed.  In 
the  Colonial  period  and  in  the  early  days  of  the  republic,  the 
people  of  New  York  were  very  busily  engaged  “ laying  the  dark 
foundations  deep  ” of  that  industrial  and  commercial  supremacy, 
which  she  has  since  so . fully  attained,  not  only  by  developing 
and  seeking  the  opportunity,  but  by  cultivating  the  habit  and 
spirit.  In  the  mind  absorbed  by  business,  a capacity  for  literary 
work  is  seldom  found.  In  New  England,  on  the  contrary,  from 
the  very  beginning  there  was  a distinct  scholarly  and  literary 
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class,  who  were  not  satisfied,  after  some  stirring  event  had  passed, 
to  hasten  return  to  counting-room,  farm  or  factory,  as  the  New 
Yorker  did,  but  whose  exultation  or  indignation  found  expres- 
sion at  once  in  a fitting  written  memorial.  These  descriptions 
and  memorials  passed  into  the  literature  and  life  of  the  whole 
country.  What  school-boy  has  ever  learned  that  the  first  steps 
to  colonial  union,  and  therefore  to  successful  resistance,  were 
taken  in  New  York,  and  yet  how  familiar  every  school-boy  is 
with  every  step  taken  by  Massachusetts  in  opposition  to  the 
Stamp  Act?  What  school-boy  ever  remembers  the  battle  of 
Oriskany,  except  as  one  of  the  minor  engagements  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary War,  or  knows  that  here  the  patriots  fought  as  men 
have  seldom  fought  before  or  since?  “ They  fled  only  from  the 
word  of  dishonor,  but  on  the  battle-field  their  feet  stood  fast.” 
What  school-boy  knows  that  in  its  percentages  of  loss,  this  bat- 
tle was  the  bloodiest  of  the  war,  and  in  its  important  results  was 
almost  second  to  none?  Had  St.  Leger  not  been  stopped,  had 
he  been  able  to  push  his  way  down  through  the  Mohawk  Valley 
to  a junction  with  Burgoyne,  thus  opening  to  their  joint  armies 
the  valley’s  food  supplies,  the  page  of  American  history  might 
have  been  sadly  changed.  And  yet  every  school-boy  knows  in 
its  minutest  detail  the  history  of  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  It  is 
for  the  reason  that  no  contemporary  Froissart  adequately  de- 
scribed our  events  that  our  work  as  a State  society  is  all  the  more 
important  and  necessary. 

I have  thus  briefly  stated  some  of  the  reasons  for  our  exist- 
ence. We  do  not  expect  to  cover  our  field  thoroughly,  but  we 
trust  we  shall  add  something  to  the  knowledge  of  past  events, 
some  things  that  shall  help  to  place  right  our  beloved  Common- 
wealth and  perhaps  contribute  somewhat  to  interest  in  historical 
study.  If  we  do  this,  we  shall  not  have  existed  in  vain. 
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ALTHOUGH  this  truly  great  Sachem  has  been  called  a 
Mohawk,  yet  his  family  was  Mohegan,  and  he,  himself, 
only  a Mohawk  by  adoption.  According  to  his  own  state- 
ment his  father  lived  in  the  first  years  of  his  (Hendrick’s)  life 
at  Westfield,  in  Connecticut.  The  exact  time  of  his  birth  is  not 
known,  though  it  is  believed  to  have  been  between  the  years 
1680  and  1690.  Equally  difficult  is  it  to  ascertain  at  what  time 
he  moved  into  the  Mohawk  Valley.  His  usual  residence,  how- 
ever, during  the  latter  portion  of  his  life  was  in  the  present 
town  of  Meriden,  in  Herkimer  county,  N.  Y.,  and  near  the 
Upper  or  Canojoharie  Castle.  The  site  of  his  house  is  described 
by  Dr.  Dwight  in  his  “ Travels  ” as  being  a “ handsome  eleva- 
tion, commanding  a considerable  prospect  of  the  neighboring 
country.”  Although  participating  in  many  treaties  and  confer- 
ences between  the  English  and  the  Six  Nations — in  which  he 
did  valiant  work  for  both  parties  — yet  his  most  famous  speech 
was  the  one  he  delivered  at  the  celebrated  Congress  at  Albany, 
on  the  19th  of  June,  1754,  called  for  the  purpose  both  of  treat- 
ing with  the  Six  Nations  and  uniting  upon  a plan  of  union  for 
resisting  the  common  enemy  — i.  e.,  the  French. 

The  first  few  days  of  the  Congress  were  occupied  by  the 
Commissioners  (among  whom  were  Benjamin  Franklin,  James 
de  Lancey  and  Col.  William  — afterwards  Sir  William  — John- 
son) in  consulting  upon  the  principal  topics  to  be  presented  to 
the  Indians,  and  in  listening  to  several  chiefs  of  the  lesser 
castles  in  relation  to  the  fraudulent  surveys  of  their  lands.  In 
his  opening  speech  Lieutenant-Governor  de  Lancey  said : 
“We  came  to  strengthen  and  brighten  the  chain  of  friendship, 
and,”  continued  he,  at  the  same  time  handing  Hendrick  the 
chain  belt,  “ this  chain  hath  remained  firm  and  unbroken  from 
the  beginning.”  The  scattered  manner,  in  which,  departing 
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from  their  ancient  customs,  the  Confederates  (the  Six  Nations) 
for  the  last  few  years  had  lived,  was  then  adverted  to,  and  they 
were  especially  urged  to  live  together  in  their  castles.  “ The 
French,”  he  continued,  “ are  endeavoring  to  possess  themselves 
of  the  whole  country,  although  they  may  have  made  the  most 
express  treaties  with  the  English  to  the  contrary.”  “ There- 
fore,” the  speaker  concluded,  “ open  your  hearts  to  us,  and  deal 
with  us  as  brethren.” 

Three  days  afterward,  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  attended  by 
all  the  Commissioners,  met  the  Indians  to  hear  their  reply.  As 
soon  as  they  were  seated,  the  Sachems  of  the  Six  Nations, 
glittering  with  ornaments  and  clothed  in  their  richest  robes  and 
feathers,  came  in  and  seated  themselves  with  all  the  pomp  of 
Indian  ceremonial.  Then,  amid  a deep  silence,  Abraham,  a 
Sachem  of  the  Upper  Castle  of  the  Mohawks,  and  a brother  of 
King  Hendrick,  rose  and  said : “ Brethren,  you,  the  Governor 
of  New  York,  and  the  Commissioners  of  the  other  Govern- 
ments, are  you  ready  to  hear  us  ? ” The  Governor,  having  re- 
plied in  the  affirmative,  King  Hendrick,  venerable  in  years,  rose 
and  with  all  the  dignity  which  his  white  hairs  and  majestic  mien 
gave  him,  holding  up  the  chain  belt  to  the  gaze  of  all,  advanced 
a few  steps  and  thus  spoke : 

“ Brethren:  We  return  you  all  our  grateful  acknowledgments 
for  renewing  and  brightening  the  covenant  chain.  This  chain 
belt  is  of  very  great  importance  to  our  united  nations,  and  to  all 
our  allies.  We  will,  therefore,  take  it  to  Onondaga,  where  our 
council-fire  always  burns,  and  keep  it  so  securely  that  neither 
thunder  nor  lightning  shall  break  it.  There  we  will  consult 
over  it,  and,  as  we  have  already  added  two  links  to  it,  so  we 
will  use  our  endeavors  to  add  as  many  more  links  to  it,  as  lies 
in  our  power.1  In  the  meantime,  we  desire  that  you  will 
strengthen  yourselves,  and  bring  as  many  into  this  covenant 
chain  as  you  possibly  can. 

“ Brethren : As  to  the  accounts  you  have  heard  of  our  living 
dispersed  from  each  other  ’tis  very  true.  We  have  several  times 
endeavored  to  draw  off  these,  our  brethren,  who  were  settled  at 


1 This  allusion  is  to  two  small  Indian  tribes  which  the  Six  Nations 
had  lately  taken  into  the  Confederacy. 
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Oswegatchie  (Ogdensburg)  but  in  vain,  for  the  Governor  of 
Canada  is  like  a wicked,  deluding  spirit.  However,  as  you  de- 
sire, we  shall  persist  in  our  endeavors.”  Then,  burning  with 
indignation,  as  he  recalled  the  long  neglect  with  which  his  ser- 
vices had  been  rewarded  by  the  English  — his  eyes  flashing,  and 
his  whole  frame  quivering  with  the  honest  anger  which  had  so 
long  been  pent  up  within  him  — he  exclaimed,  “ You  have  asked 
us  the  reason  of  our  living  in  this  dispersed  manner.  The  rea- 
son is  your  neglecting  us  for  three  years  past”  Then,  taking  a 
stick  and  throwing  it  behind  him,  “You  have  thus  thrown  us 
behind  your  backs  and  disregarded  us ; whereas,  the  French  are 
a subtile  and  vigilant  people,  ever  using  their  utmost  endeav- 
ors to  reduce  and  bring  our  people  over  to  them.”  * * * 

“ This  is  the  ancient  place  of  treaty  where  the  fire  of  friend- 
ship always  used  to  burn;  and  ’tis  near  three  years  since  we 
have  been  called  to  any  treaty  here.  Tis  true  these  Commis- 
sioners are  here,  but  they  have  never  invited  us  to  smoke  with 
them.  (That  is,  have  never  invited  us  to  any  conference.)  But 
the  Indians  of  Canada  come  frequently  and  smoke  here,  which 
is  for  the  sake  of  their  beaver.  But  we  hate  them.  We  have 
not  as  yet  confirmed  the  peace  with  them.  Tis  your  fault, 
Brethren,  that  we  are  not  strengthened  by  conquest;  for  we 
would  have  gone  and  taken  Crown  Point,  but  you  hindered  us. 
We  had  concluded  to  go  and  take  it,  but  we  were  told  that  it 
was  too  late  and  that  the  ice  would  not  bear  us.  Instead  of  this, 
you  burnt  your  own  fort  at  Saratoga,  and  ran  away  from  it, 
which  was  a shame  and  a scandal  to  you ! ” Then,  again 
kindling  as  he  thought  of  the  shameful  remissness  which  had 
left  their  own  castles  defenceless,  he  concluded  his  philippic  in 
the  same  scathing  language : “ Look  about  your  country  and 
see ; you  have  no  fortifications  about  you ; no,  not  even  to  this  city. 
Look  at  the  French;  they  are  men;  they  are  fortifying  every- 
where. But,  we  are  ashamed  to  say  it,  you  are  all  like  women, 
bare  and  open,  without  any  fortifications.” 

Thus  closed  one  of  the  most  eloquent  speeches  ever  uttered. 
A speech  which,  for  its  truth,  vigor,  and  biting  sarcasm,  has 
never  been  equaled  by  any  Indian  orator  — scarcely  excelled 
by  one  of  any  other  race  — and  which,  “ containing  strains  of 
eloquence  which  might  have  done  honor  to  Tully  or  Demos- 
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thenes,”  2 will  ever  stand  among  the  finest  passages  of  rhetoric 
in  either  ancient  or  modern  history.3 

We  now  come  to  Hendrick’s  connection  with  the  expedition 
of  General  Johnson  in  1755  against  Crown  Point  — one  of  the 
three  expeditions  planned  at  Alexandria  by  the  royal  govern- 
ors against  the  French.  The  details  of  Johnson’s  campaign  and 
his  engagement  we  here  omit,  as  doubtless  they  will  be  treated 
at  this  meeting  by  others  in  extenso.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  after 
Johnson  had  entrenched  himself  at  the  head  of  Lake  George 
and  was  preparing  to  meet  the  army  of  Dieskau,  he  learned 
through  his  scouts  that  the  French  general  was  on  the  march 
to  attack  his  camp.  Accordingly,  early  on  the  morning  of  the 
eighth  of  September,  a council  of  war  was  called  in  which  it 
was  the  general  opinion  of  both  officers  and  Indians  that  a de- 
tachment of  1,000  troops  and  200  Indians  should  be  sent  out  in 
aid  of  Fort  Edward  “ to  catch  the  enemy  in  their  retreat,  either 
as  victors  or  as  defeated  in  their  design.”  Hendrick,  alone, 
disapproved  of  the  number.  “ If,”  said  that  sage  counsellor, 
“ they  are  to  fight  they  are  too  few ; if  they  are  to  be  killed 
they  are  too  many ; r’  and  again,  when  it  was  proposed  to  send 
out  the  detachment  in  three  parties,  the  Mohawk  Chieftain,  pick- 
ing up  three  sticks  from  the  ground,  said : “ Put  these  together 
and  you  cannot  break  them ; take  them  one  by  one,  and  you  will 
do  it  easily.”  His  advice,  however,  on  both  points  was  disre- 
garded, and  the  Provincials,  under  the  gallant  Col.  Ephraim 
Williams,  and  the  Confederate  warriors  led  by  the  venerable 


2 Gentleman’s  Magazine,  referring  to  this  speech. 

3 This  is  not  empty  panegyric.  In  a manuscript  letter  now  before  me 
written  by  Governor  Shirley  to  Hendrick,  through  Colonel  Johnson, 
Governor  Shirley  expresses  himself  in  terms  of  the  warmest  admiration 
for  Hendrick,  both  as  an  orator  and  as  a man,  thanks  him  for  his  speech 
at  Albany,  and  promises  to  recommend  him  to  his  Majesty  as  the  warm 
friend  and  fast  ally  of  the  English.  Governor  Livingston,  alluding  to 
this  speech,  also  speaks  of  Hendrick  as  a “ consummate  orator.”  Vide 

Life  of  Livingston,  by  Sedgwick,  page  98. 

Indeed,  Hendrick’s  speech  on  this  occasion,  excited  at  the  time  uni- 
versal attention,  both  in  America  and  in  England.  In  reference  to  it, 
a journalist  of  that  day  says:  “ For  capacity,  bravery,  right  of  mind  and 
immovable  integrity  combined,  he  excelled  all  the  aboriginal  inhabitants 
of  which  we  have  any  knowledge.” 
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Mohawk  brave,  set  out  without  delay  in  three  divisions,  and 
marched  toward  the  fort,  where  it  was  supposed  the  enemy 
would  be  found.  As  soon  as  they  left  the  camp,  Johnson  had 
some  trees  felled  to  form,  with  the  wagons  and  batteaux,  a rude 
breastwork,  and  at  the  same  time,  some  heavy  cannon,  destined 
for  the  attack  on  Crown  Point,  were  drawn  up  from  the  shore 
of  the  lake  and  posted  in  advantageous  positions. 

Meanwhile,  Dieskau,  advised  through  his  Indian  scouts  of 
the  advance  of  Colonel  Williams,  arranged  in  a defile  near  at 
hand  an  ambuscade  in  the  shape  of  a crescent ; the  regulars  be- 
ing stationed  in  the  centre,  and  the  Canadians  and  Indians  on 
either  side,  where  they  were  concealed  on  the  right  by  thickets, 
and  on  the  left  by  rocks  and  trees. 

Colonel  Williams  advanced  with  his  division  to  Rocky  Brook, 
about  two  miles  from  the  camp,  and  halted  until  he  should  be 
overtaken  by  Lieutenant  Whiting  and  Hendrick,  with  the  rest 
of  the  party.  As  soon  as  they  came  up,  the  Colonel,  singularly 
unsuspicious  of  danger,  and  neglecting  his  usual  precaution  of 
throwing  ahead  skirmishers,  gave  the  order  to  advance,  and  the 
entire  column,  preceded  by  Hendrick  and  his  warriors,  marched 
briskly  forward  and  entered  the  fatal  defile.  It  had  been  the 
express  orders  of  Dieskau  that  his  men  should  reserve  their  fire 
until  the  English  were  entirely  within  the  half-circle.  Fortu- 
nately, however,  before  the  detachment  were  wholly  within  the 
ambush,  one  of  Dieskau’s  Iroquois,  relenting,  fired  a musket 
purposely  to  warn  the  Mohawks,  under  Hendrick,  of  their 
danger.  Instantly,  terrific  yells  and  rattling  of  musketry  filled 
the  air,  as  volley  after  volley  was  poured  with  murderous  effect 
upon  the  left  of  Williams’  column,  and  upon  the  Indians  in 
front.  Hendrick,  who  was  in  advance  of  his  braves,  and  who, 
being  corpulent  and  mounted  on  horseback,  formed  a conspicu- 
ous mark  for  the  enemy’s  bullets,  fell  dead  at  the  first  fire. 
Colonel  Williams  was  also  killed  in  the  early  part  of  the  action, 
being  shot  through  the  head  as  he  was  standing  upon  a huge 
boulder  which  he  had  mounted  the  better  to  direct  the  move- 
ments of  his  men.  A hurried  retreat  of  the  Provincials  now  fol- 
lowed, with  the  enemy  close  on  their  heels,  alternately  yelling 
and  firing.  Reaching  a small  pond  near  the  road,  a portion  of 
the  Provincials  rallied,  and,  stationing  themselves  behind  it,  each 
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man  for  himself,  checked  the  pursuit  until  the  arrival  of 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Cole,  whom  Johnson,  as  soon  as  he  heard 
the  firing,  had  sent  out  with  300  men  to  cover  the  retreat. 
Under  the  guidance  of  Whiting  and  Cole  this  was  successfully 
effected,  and  the  party,  which  a little  while  before  had  gone 
forth  confident  in  their  strength,  clambered  over  the  barricades 
of  Johnson’s  camp,  weary  and  dejected.  An  account  of  the 
subsequent  defeat  of  Dieskau  by  the  English  general,  a few 
hours  afterward,  is,  for  the  reasons  given  above,  here  omitted. 

Hendrick  was  quite  a lion  in  his  day,  and  his  spirit  and  mar- 
tial powers  were  upon  every  tongue.  He  was  also  esteemed 
“the  bravest  of  the  brave  among  the  Iroquois.”  He  led  many 
war-parties  against  the  Canadian  frontier  in  the  old  French  and 
Indian  wars,  and  his  staunch  friendship  for  Sir  William  John- 
son caused  him  to  use  his  great  influence  to  keep  the  Six 
Nations,  especially  the  Mohawks,  faithful  to  their  covenants. 
Indeed,  many  times,  had  it  not  been  for  his  efforts,  the  entire 
Confederacy  of  the  Six  Nations  would  have  probably  broken 
through  all  restraint  and  gone  over  to  the  French.  He  died 
lamented  by  many,  and  by  no  one  more  than  by  Sir  William 
Johnson.  The  late  Judge  Campbell  (by  the  way,  a very  old, 
staunch  and  intimate  friend  of  my  father)  in  his  Annals  of 
Tryon  County , has  preserved  the  following  anecdote  illustrative 
of  the  friendship  that  the  great  Mohawk  was  capable  of  inspir- 
ing in  the  hearts  of  the  whites  towards  himself : “ During  some 
of  the  negotiations  with  the  Indians  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  that  State,  Hendrick  was  present  at  Philadelphia. 
His  likeness  was  taken,  and  a wax  figure  afterward  made  which 
was  a very  good  imitation.  After  the  death  of  Hendrick,  an 
old  friend,  a white  man,  visited  Philadelphia,  and,  among  other 
things,  was  shown  this  wax  figure.  It  occupied  a niche,  and 
was  not  observed  by  him  until  he  had  approached  within  a few 
feet.  The  friendship  of  former  days  came  fresh  over  his  mem- 
ory, and,  forgetting  for  the  moment  Hendrick’s  death,  he 
rushed  forward  and  clasped  the  frail,  icy  image  of  the  chieftain.” 

Mr.  Schoolcraft,  in  his  Notes  of  the  Iroquois , also  has  this  to 
say  of  Hendrick: 

“ There  was  a time  in  our  settlement  when  there  was  a moral 
force  in  the  name  of  King  Hendrick  and  his  Mohawks  which 
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had  an  electric  effect,  and  at  the  time  he  died,  his  loss  was  widely 
and  deeply  felt  and  lamented,  even  to  Great  Britain.  It  is  said 
that  he,  on  two  occasions,  visited  his  British  sovereign.  On 
one  of  these  occasions,  doubtless  the  last,  which  is  conjectured 
to  have  been  about  the  year  1740,  his  Majesty  presented  him 
with  a rich  suit  of  clothes  — a green  coat,  set  off  with  Brussels 
and  gold  lace,  and  a cocked  hat,  such  as  worn  by  the  court 
gentry  of  that  period.  In  these  he  sat  for  his  portrait,  which 
was  executed  by  a London  artist.  From  this  portrait,  which  has 
no  date,  engravings  were  made  of  a large  cabinet  size,  and 
colored  in  conformity  with  the  original.  I saw  one  of  these  en- 
gravings in  the,  family  of  a relative  in  Schenectady,  which  has, 
however,  been  long  since  destroyed  by  fire,  and  recently  I have 
seen  another  which  had  been  for  nearly  a century  the  property 
of  Jeremiah  Lansing  of  Albany,  N.  Y.  The  prosolopogical 
indicia  of  his  countenance  denote  a kind  disposition,  honesty  of 
purpose,  and  an  order  of  intellect  much  above  mediocrity. 
Although  his  complexion  was  the  shadowed  livery  of  the  burn- 
ing sun,  his  figure  and  countenance  were  singularly  prepossess- 
ing and  commanding.  The  concurrent  testimony  of  every  tra- 
ditionist  awards  to  him  great  natural  talents,  judgment  and 
sagacity.  As  a diplomatist  and  orator  he  was  greatly  distin- 
guished, and  divided  the  palm  only  with  his  brother  Abraham, 
of  pious  memory,  who  was  exclusively  devoted  to  civil  pursuits.” 
In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  remark  that  it  seems  a great  pity 
that  no  steps  have  yet  been  taken  to  mark  with  a handsome 
shaft  the  place  where  this  great  Mohegan  fell.  Certainly,  it  is 
due  to  his  memory  that  this  should  be  done  — equally  with  the 
one  that  has  already  been  erected  to  his  brave  companion-in- 
arms,  the  gallant  and  brave  Colonel  Williams.  May  we  not, 
therefore,  hope  that  soon  either  the  “ Colonial  Dames  ” or  the 
“ Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  ” will  take  this  matter 
up  and  press  it  to  a successful  termination? 
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IT  was  a wise  man  who  said  “ a stroke  of  the  pen  can  make  a 
major-general ; forty  years  are  required  to  make  an  admiral.” 
Never  was  this  axiom  better  proven  than  at  the  battle  of 
Lake  George,  September  8,  1755.  A competent  general,  a man 
endowed  with  the  slightest  faculty  for  handling  troops  in  war, 
would  have  seized  the  opportunity  that  was  here  presented,  and 
achieved  a victory  that  would  have  placed  his  name  high  on 
the  roll  of  great  captains.  But  Sir  William  Johnson  was  not  a 
soldier,  far  less  a general.  As  a diplomatist,  especially  in  deal- 
ing with  savages  — a proposition  that  required  the  most  skil- 
ful manipulation,  and  an  inherent  knowledge  of  human  nature 
rarely  to  be  found  — he  stands  without  a peer  in  the  history  of 

the  world.  1453546  , 

When  he  was  twenty  years  of  age,  111s  uncle,  Sir  Peter  War- 
ren, brought  him  from  Ireland,  and  placed  him  in  charge  of  his 
vast  estates  on  the  Mohawk.  Here  Johnson  was  given  every 
opportunity  to  study  the  Indian  character,  the  conditions  under 
which  he  lived  and  the  results  of  his  associations  with  the  whites. 
Quick  in  benefiting  from  the  precepts  and  from  the  errors  of 
others,  Johnson  soon  understood  the  reasons  for  the  hold  and 
influence  which  the  Dutch  and  the  French  exercised  over  the 
natives,  and  for  the  prejudice  and  hostility  that  the  Indians  en- 
tertained against  the  English.  He  determined  to  neutralize  the 
influence  of  the  French  and  to  create  a feeling  of  confidence  for 
the  English. 

Every  one  of  the  three  great  powers  that  settled  America 
maintained  its  own  definitive  and  characteristic  policy  over  the 
Indians  — the  French  a purely  religious,  the  Dutch  a purely 
commercial,  and  the  British  a purely  political.  The  French,  by 
far,  possessed  the  greatest  influence,  because,  like  the  Dutch, 
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they  sedulously  kept  their  faith,  but,  unlike  the  Dutch,  they 
bribed;  and  again,  they  largely  won  the  loyalty,  confidence  and 
friendship  of  the  red  man  through  the  Jesuit  priests,  those  self- 
sacrificing  and  heroic  religious  pioneers,  who  faced  death  in  a 
thousand  different  forms  in  order  to  convert  the  simple-minded 
child  of  the  forest  to  Christianity  by  means  of  the  attractive  and 
beautiful  ceremonies  of  the  Church. 

The  peaceably  disposed  Dutch,  who  were  the  first  to  make 
heavy  profits  from  the  pelts  which  the  savages  brought  to  the 
borders  of  civilization,  had  always  maintained  the  most  harmo- 
nious relations  with  the  Indians,  for  the  reason  that  they  con- 
ducted their  commercial  transactions  on  strict  business  prin- 
ciples, rarely  resorted  to  deception,  and  were  generally  liberal, 
straightforward  and  honest.  Like  the  French,  the  English 
believed  in  seducing  the  Indian  with  glittering  bribes,  but,  un- 
like the  French,  they  ignored  the  many  little  diplomatic  tricks 
and  devices  that  appealed  to  the  guileless  savage,  and  brutally 
broke  faith  whenever  they  found  it  expedient,  or  to  their  ad- 
vantage to  do  so. 

With  the  adaptability  of  his  race,  Johnson  quickly  established 
terms  of  the  most  amicable  character  and  intimacy  between 
himself  and  the  Iroquois.  He  fully  realized  the  low  cunning  and 
treachery  of  the  Indians,  but  he  manifested  a sincere  and  ener- 
getic interest  in  their  games  and  sports,  learned  their  traditions, 
listened  patiently  to  their  complaints,  acted  as  moderator  in 
their  disputes,  invariably  gave  them  sensible  and  disinterested 
advice,  dressed  as  they  dressed,  greased  and  painted  his  face  as 
one  of  them,  accompanied  their  hunting  parties,  saved  them 
from  imposition,  restrained  them  in  their  wild  excesses,  habitu- 
ally treated  them  with  honesty  and  justice,  but  with  firmness, 
and,  in  every  conceivable  way,  impressed  upon  them  the  convic- 
tion that  they  could  entrust  their  happiness  to  him  with  perfect 
safety,  and  he  would  act  as  their  safeguard. 

For  over  an  hundred  years  the  British  and  French  maintained 
a desultory  warfare  through  their  Indian  sympathizers  with  no 
other  object  in  view  than  conquest.  France  claimed,  by  right 
of  discovery,  all  the  territory  contained  within  the  watershed  of 
the  St.  Lawrence,  the  great  lakes  and  the  Mississippi,  including 
the  land  bordering  upon  their  tributaries.  Treaties  of  peace  be- 
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tween  the  great  powers  could  be  made,  in  Europe,  but  the  am- 
bitious representatives  of  those  powers  in  this  country  ignored 
treaties  as  a rule  and  cunningly  enticed  their  Indian  allies  to 
commit  depredations  and  wage  hostilities  against  their  common 
foe.  Even  in  this  respect  the  policy  of  the  two  nations  was 
totally  dissimilar.  England  pursued  a policy  strictly  defensive, 
France  enterprisingly  aggressive.  The  war-parties  of  the  latter 
darted  from  their  fastnesses  in  the  wilderness,  fell  upon  the  ex- 
posed frontiersman,  whose  family  was  scalped,  or  killed,  or  the 
women  were  carried  off  as  prisoners  to  a life  worse  than  death, 
or  to  be  redeemed  in  Canada  by  their  friends  at  an  exorbitant 
ransom. 

The  frontier  of  New  York,  in  particular,  opened  a rich  field 
for  these  predatory  war-parties  from  Canada.  So  frequent  and 
successful  were  these  raids  that  a line  of  forts  was  constructed 
from  Schaghticoke,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hoosac,  up  the  Mohawk, 
to  Oswego,  and  a small  post  was  maintained  at  Saratoga,  the 
present  Schuylerville.  Here,  in  November,  1745,  thirty  families 
were  massacred  by  Indians  and  every  dwelling  was  burned.  The 
New  York  Legislature,  which  had  favored  a policy  of  peace 
toward  the  Indians,  offered  a ten-pound  bounty  for  the  scalp  of 
every  male  Indian  over  sixteen  years  of  age,  five  pounds  for  the 
scalp  of  every  male  under  sixteen  years;  for  every  male  Indian 
prisoner  over  the  age  of  sixteen  captured,  a bounty  of  twenty 
pounds  was  offered,  and  ten  pounds  for  those  under  sixteen. 
Johnson’s  reputation  as  a pacificator  of  Indians  was  at  this  time 
well  established  at  home  and  abroad.  Eight  years  after  his  arri- 
val in  this  country,  he  had  succeeded  Colonel  Peter  Schuyler 
as  Commissary  of  New  York  for  Indian  Affairs.  Two  years 
later  he  was  commissioned  as  a colonel  in  the  English  army 
and  placed  in  command  of  the  Colonial  forces  of  New  York  for 
the  defence  of  the  frontier.  In  May,  1750,  the  high  distinction 
was  conferred  upon  him  of  an  appointment  to  a seat  in  his 
Majesty’s  Council.  Three  years  later,  by  the  restoration  of  the 
Albany  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners,  a serious  disagreement 
arose  between  the  Mohawks  and  the  authorities  over  a land 
transaction,  the  Indians,  under  the  leadership  of  the  great  Hen- 
drick, resenting  what  they  regarded  as  unjust  treatment.  Several 
chiefs,  including  Hendrick,  visited  Albany,  and  the  usual 
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speeches  were  made.  Hendrick,  whose  friendship  for  the 
English  had  always  been  pronounced,  threw  terror  into  his 
white  auditors  at  the  close  by  the  declaration : “ So  you  are  not 
to  expect  to  hear  of  me  any  more  and  we  desire  to  hear  no  more 
of  you.”  The  English  understood  that  the  “ covenant  chain  ” 
was  at  last  broken.  A panic  nearly  ensued  in  Albany.  The 
situation  was  exceedingly  grave,  and  there  was  only  one  man  in 
the  Province  to  meet  it.  All  eyes  turned  toward  Johnson,  both 
branches  of  the  Legislature  expressing  their  utmost  confidence 
in  him.  He  had  been  adopted  by  the  Mohawks,  given  an  Indian 
name,  was  elected  as  a sachem  and  had  marched  to  Albany  at 
the  head  of  his  tribe,  duly  decorated  with  all  the  feathers, 
plumes,  and  garments,  his  face  painted  as  became  his  rank. 

July  4,  1753,  the  New  York  Legislature  appropriated  £620, 
£170  for  presents  for  the  Indians,  the  balance  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  Johnson  and  his  attendants.  July  5th,  Johnson  re- 
paired to  Onondaga  to  the  great  Council  House,  where,  after 
the  customary  ebullitions  of  oratory,  the  Indians  yielded  to  the 
white  man’s  eloquence,  peace  was  restored  and  the  hatchet 
was  buried.  Johnson  returned  to  Albany,  and  declared  his  days 
as  mediator  between  the  Indians  and  the  whites  were  ended. 

The  year  1755  was  fraught  with  events  of  mighty  consequence 
to  Johnson.  The  encroachments  of  the  French  along  the  Ohio, 
in  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  in  1753-1754,  together  with  the 
Indian  outbreaks  that  were  instigated  by  the  French,  along  the 
New  York  and  New  England  frontiers,  brought  about  what  is 
erroneously  termed  in  history  “ The  French  and  Indian  War.” 
From  the  signing  of  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  1748,  the 
question  of  a new  war  between  France  and  England  was  merely 
a matter  of  time.  New  York  had  been  conspicuously  liberal 
in  her  contributions  for  defense.  November  25,  1748,  New 
York  appropriated  £28,000  for  the  defense  of  her  frontiers. 
August  29,  1754,  New  York  appropriated  £$5,000  to  assist 
Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  “ to  dispossess  the  enemy.”  Feb- 
ruary 19,  1755,  £45,000  were  appropriated  to  put  the  Colony 
into  a “ posture  of  defense.”  This  generous  sum  was  aug- 
mented May  3,  by  £10,000  to  raise  a regiment  of  800  men, 
formed  into  eight  companies;  on  July  5,  by  £10,000  more  for 
the  Crown  Point  expedition ; £3,954  for  an  artillery  train ; £457 
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for  Indian  allies,  and  £50  each  for  the  table  of  General  William 
Johnson  and  several  other  officers.  September  11,  a further  sum 
of  £8,000  was  voted  for  a reinforcement  of  2,000  men  for  Gen- 
eral Johnson. 

Now  that  war  was  upon  them,  the  Colonies  found  themselves 
in  any  but  a satisfactory  or  united  condition,  so  far  as  the  con- 
duct of  that  war  was  concerned.  The  English  were  directed 
by  Governor  Shirley,  who  laid  out  the  plan  of  campaign  in  three 
expeditions ; one  against  Fort  du  Quesne  under  Braddock,  an- 
other against  Fort  Niagara  under  command  of  Shirley  him- 
self, the  third  against  Crown  Point,  the  command  of  which  was 
assigned  to  Johnson. 

How  Johnson’s  part  of  the  enterprise  succeeded,  in  view  of 
the  politics  practiced  and  the  bad  generalship  displayed,  must 
ever  remain  a source  of  astonishment.  Several  of  the  New 
England  officers  were  expert  Indian  fighters,  and  had  seen  more 
or  less  service  in  the  field.  Shirley  refused  to  appoint  any  one  of 
them  to  supreme  command,  for  fear  of  creating  jealousies 
among  the  others.  He,  therefore,  selected  Johnson,  who, 
though  nominally  a Colonel  in  the  King’s  army  and  a local 
Major-General,  had  never  exercised  active  command,  even  of  a 
company  of  infantry,  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy. 

Johnson  has  been  severely  criticised  for  the  many  delays 
that  formed  the  most  prominent  part  of  his  advance.  But  this 
policy  was  no  doubt  premeditated,  as  Johnson  was  awaiting  the 
return  of  four  runners  whom  he  had  dispatched  to  Canada  to 
learn  the  plans  of  the  enemy.  Johnson’s  first  serious  mistake, 
however,  appears  in  his  failure  to  fortify  or  entrench  his 
camp;  he  committed  an  atrocious  military  blunder  in  dividing 
his  forces  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy,  in  throwing  forward  a 
detachment  of  1,000  troops  under  Colonel  Ephraim  Williams 
and  200  Mohawks  under  the  old  and  almost  helpless  Indian 
chief,  Hendrick,  to  attack  Dieskau,  in  what  has  come  down  to 
us  as  “ The  Bloody  Morning  Scout.”  The  French,  unduly 
elated  by  the  crushing  defeat  they  administered  to  the  am- 
bushed Provincials,  pushed  on  to  Johnson’s  main  position,  which 
had  been  put  into  a mild  state  of  defense  by  a slight  breastwork 
of  logs  that  had  been  cut  from  the  trees  in  front  of  the  camp  — 
Johnson  having  failed  to  take  this  simple  military  precaution 
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until  he  heard  the  infantry  firing  in  the  woods.  The  French 
regulars  advanced  in  columns  of  platoons,  their  polished  gun- 
barrels  glittering  in  the  bright  sunlight  like  shafts  of  silver. 
Failing  to  make  an  impression  on  Johnson’s  centre,  the  French 
general  groped  along  the  front,  as  it  were,  first  to  the  left,  then 
to  the  right,  in  the  vain  hope  of  finding  a vulnerable  spot.  His 
line  of  sturdy  veterans  was  exposed  to  a withering  fire,  his 
Canadians  and  Indians  were  driven  from  their  position,  and 
the  ammunition  of  the  regulars  began  to  run  low.  The  order  to 
retire  was  reluctantly  given.  The  chance  for  the  Provincials 
had  come.  Without  waiting  for  orders,  and  with  a cheer,  they 
jumped  over  the  breastworks,  and  charged  impetuously  upon 
the  French,  whose  retreat  degenerated  into  a rout.  For  four 
hours  the  triumphant  English  pursued  the  panic-stricken 
French  and  their  demoralized  red  allies. 

The  losses  on  both  sides  had  been  severe.  Old  Chief  Hend- 
rick had  gone  to  the  happy  hunting-ground,  Colonel  Williams 
was  shot  dead.  Johnson  early  in  the  engagement  was  wounded 
in  the  thigh,  but  refused  to  leave  the  field,  and  turned  the  com- 
mand over  to  the  second  in  command,  Colonel  Lyman,  who 
acquitted  himself  handsomely  and  deserved  credit  which  John- 
son ungenerously  refrained  from  granting  in  his  report  of  the 
affair.  Dieskau  was  severally  wounded,  was  nearly  assassinated 
by  the  Mohawks,  who  were  enraged  over  the  death  of  Hend- 
rick and  their  comrades,  and,  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  lost  no 
opportunity  to  express  his  gratitude  for  the  cordial,  hospitable 
and  graceful  attentions  Johnson  bestowed,  when  he  was  taken 
a prisoner  to  the  provincial  general’s  tent.  The  total  losses  of 
the  English  were  262;  of  the  French  225  to  250. 

In  the  hands  of  an  aggressive  general,  Johnson’s  victory 
would  have  been  followed  up  by  the  destruction  of  Dieskau’s 
commissary,  quartermaster  and  ordnance  stores  at  South  Bay. 
Johnson  had  the  men  — the  500  who  had  been  guarding  the 
flanks  as  a good  attacking  force  — but  he  was  attacked  with 
inertia  and  in  consequence  the  full  benefit  of  his  victory  was 
never  reaped.  The  results  of  his  battle,  however,  relieved  the 
Province  of  New  York  from  invasion,  held  off  the  attack  on 
Oswego,  and  neutralized  the  disastrous  effect  of  Braddock’s  de- 
feat. To  Johnson,  personally,  the  victory  brought  wealth,  fame 
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and  unexpected  honors.  He  had  changed  the  name  of  the  lake 
from  “ St.  Sacrament  ” to  “ Lake  George  ” — “ not  only  in  honor 
of  his  Majesty,  but  to  assert  his  undoubted  dominion  there.” 
As  a reward  for  his  distinguished  services  Johnson  received  the 
thanks  of  Parliament,  a grant  of  £5,000,  and  on  November  27, 
1755,  was  created  a baronet. 

Unthinking  people,  swept  away  by  the  sympathy  of  the  times 
in  which  they  live,  are  apt  to  believe  that  nothing  in  our  his- 
tory can  equal  the  appalling  hardships,  untold  sufferings  and 
exhausting  experiences  endured  by  otfr  troops  during  the  war 
between  the  States  and  later  during  the  Spanish  War,  and  now 
over  in  the  Philippines.  But  where  can  be  found  a standard 
of  devotion  built  upon  a loftier,  more  unselfish  and  patriotic 
plane  than  that  founded  and  maintained  by  the  Colonists  during 
their  numerous  contests  with  the  French  and  Indians?  They 
were  part  and  parcel  of  a government,  protective,  it  is  true,  but 
a government  in  whose  management  they  were  not  permitted 
to  participate;  nor  were  they  blessed  with  a perfectly  equipped, 
easy  running  and  liberally  disposed  army  organization.  They 
went  to  war,  wearing  the  same  clothing  which  they  worked  in 
in  the  fields,  carried  their  own  muskets,  oftentimes  were  com- 
pelled to  trust  to  Providence  for  food,  and  covered  their  dis- 
tances on  foot,  whether  in  the  blinding  heat  of  summer  or  the 
freezing  blasts  of  winter.  The  bewildering  wilderness  fighting 
during  the  war  between  the  States,  although  on  a larger  scale, 
the  jungle  fighting  in  Cuba  and  the  Philippines,  called  for  no 
higher  exhibition  of  manly  exertion  and  effort  and  no  higher  de- 
gree of  courage  and  bravery,  than  the  straggling  struggles  in 
these  trackless  forests,  through  whose  dense  foliage  the  rays  of 
the  sun  never  penetrated  and  whose  weird  primeval  solitude  was 
only  broken  by  the  terrifying  cry  of  the  wolf  and  panther  or  the 
lonely  chant  of  the  whippoorwill. 
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James  Austin  Holden,  A.  B. 


FROM  the  decadent  court  of  Louis  XV.  and  La  Pompadour, 
or  the  Hanoverian  palace  of  George  II.  to  this  delight- 
ful spot,  with  its  beautiful  outlook  of  lake  and  sky  and 
wood,  seems  a far  cry;  and  yet,  turning  back  the  pages  of 
history,  we  find  the  three  points,  like  the  intersections  of  some 
vast  triangulation,  forever  connected  in  the  chronicles  of  time 
with  some  of  the  world’s  important  and  stirring  events. 

Scarcely  had  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  been  concluded, 
than  the  ancient  rivalry  of  France  and  England  again  displayed 
itself  in  the  efforts  of  each  country  to  colonize  and  extend  its 
commerce  in  the  different  parts  of  the  globe.  The  two  nations 
found  their  respective  interests  in  conflict  in  Africa,  in  India 
and  in  America,  and  a quarrel  over  boundary  lines  in  this  latter 
country  precipitated  a contest,  known  in  Europe  as  the  “ Seven 
Years’  War,”  and  in  America  as  the  “ French  and  Indian  War.” 
For  two  years  before  war  was  really  declared,  the  French  were 
building  forts  and  strengthening  their  defenses  along  the 
Canadian  and  Ohio  borders,  and,  openly  where  they  could,  by 
stealth  where  necessary,  endeavoring  to  restrict  the  efforts  of 
the  English  to  advance,  by  actual  occupation  and  settlement, 
their  frontier  lines. 

At  length,  in  1754,  the  action  of  the  French  in  preventing 
George  Washington,  then  a Colonial  officer,  from  building  de- 
fenses, and  in  erecting  their  own  Fort  du  Quesne  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Monongahela  and  Allegheny  rivers,  aroused  the 
Colonies.  A convention  was  called  at  Albany  to  which  the 
Colonies  sent  delegates,  and  a conference  looking  forward  to 
an  alliance  was  also  held  with  the  Indians  of  the  Six  Nations. 
Measures  for  defense  were  agreed  upon  and  plans  of  action 
concerted.  “ About  this  time  a large  body  of  troops  was  raised 
for  the  protection  of  the  frontier,”  says  Queensbury’s  historian, 
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Dr.  Holden,  “ and  Ephraim  Williams  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  Major  and  placed  in  command.” 

In  April,  1755,  General  Edward  Braddock  arrived  from  Eng- 
land and  held  a congress  of  Colonial  governors  at  Alexandria. 
It  was  agreed  not  “ to  invade  Canada,  but  to  repel  encroach- 
ments on  the  frontier.”  Governor  Shirley  and  Sir  William 
Pepperell  were  to  act  with  Braddock  in  this  campaign.  Four 
expeditions  were  arranged  for.  To  quote  Bancroft,  “ Lawrence, 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Nova  Scotia,  was  to  reduce  that 
Province;  Johnson,  afterwards  Sir  William  Johnson  of  New 
York,  from  his  long  acquaintance  with  the  Six  Nations,  was 
selected  to  enroll  Mohawk  warriors  in  British  pay  and  lead 
them  with  Provincial  militia  against  Crown  Point;  Shirley 
proposed  to  drive  the  French  from  Niagara;  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  was  to  recover  the  Ohio  valley.”  Of  all  these  proposed 
expeditions  the  first  only  was  successful.  Shirley’s  was  a 
“ fizzle ; ” the  terrible  defeat  of  Braddock  is  familiar  to  all 
readers  of  history;  while  the  expedition  of  Major-General  Wil- 
liam Johnson  alone  was  of  ultimate  benefit  to  his  Province  and 
the  country  at  large.  His  troops  were  composed  mostly  of 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  militiamen  or  volunteers,  with 
some  companies  from  New  York  Province,  raised  principally 
in  the  territory  near  Albany,  and  a regiment  from  New 
Hampshire.  After  the  usual  delay  caused  by  mobilizing  and 
equipping,  General  Lyman,  the  second  in  command,  set  out 
with  a part  of  the  troops,  boating  up  the  Hudson  and  carrying 
around  the  portages  until  he  reached  the  beginning  of  the 
“ great  carrying  place,”  at  Fort  “ Lydius,”  or  “ Nicholson,”  or 
what  is  now  Fort  Edward.  Here  he  erected  a fort  which,  in 
honor  of  their  commander,  the  soldiers  called  Fort  Lyman. 
Johnson  afterwards  changed  the  name  of  this  fortification  to 
Fort  Edward,  in  honor  of  the  then  Duke  of  York.  From  the  9th 
to  the  nth  of  August,  the  soldiers  were  busy  cutting  a road 
thirty  feet  wide  to  Fort  Ann,  and  had  completed  it  for  eight 
miles  on  the  way  to  Wood  Creek,  preparatory  to  marching  on 
to  Crown  Point,  when,  on  the  14th  of  August,  General  John- 
son arrived  with  the  stores  and  artillery,  the  regiments  of 
Colonel  Ephraim  Williams,  Colonel  Guttridge  and  Colonel  Tit- 
comb,  King  Hendrick  and  250  Mohawks,  and  Joseph  Brant, 
then  a thirteen-year-old  boy. 
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Three  well-marked  Indian  trails  ran  to  the  “ great  carrying 
place ; ” one  on  the  north,  extending  from  the  ford  of  the  Hud- 
son to  Fort  Ann  and  so  on  to  Wood  Creek  and  Skenesborough, 
or  what  is  now  Whitehall,  called  the  eastern  route ; one  running 
from  the  head  of  South  Bay  on  Lake  Champlain  through  Welsh 
Hollow  past  Fort  Ann,  and  so  on  down  to  Fort  Edward,  called 
the  middle  route;  while  the  western  route  was  by  way  of  Glens 
Falls,  then  known  to  the  Indians  by  the  name  of  Chepontuc,  to 
the  head  of  the  lake;  a distance  of  fourteen  miles,  over  a sandy 
soil,  under  heavy  yellow  pines,  and  through  a densely  wooded 
district.  On  arriving  at  Fort  Edward,  General  Johnson  de- 
cided to  take  the  western  route,  rather  than  the  one  to  Wood 
Creek,  and  accordingly,  abandoning  the  latter,  on  the  23d  of 
August  he  began  cutting  out  and  constructing  a broad  and  ser- 
viceable road  through  the  towns  of  Kingsbury  and  Queensbury, 
through  what  are  now  the  main  streets  of  the  villages  of  Fort 
Edward,  Sandy  Hill  and  Glens  Falls,  over  the  Half-way  Brook, 
past  the  foot  of  French  Mountain,  and  so  on  to  the  head  of  what 
was  then  called  Lake  St.  Sacrament.  And  here,  where 

“ Ne’er  a white  man’s  foot  had  trod 
An  inch  of  soil,  or  rock  or  sod,” 

on  the  28th  of  August,  General  Johnson  arrived  with  a de- 
tachment of  3,400  men,  and,  on  ground  a little  in  advance  of 
that  now  covered  by  the  ruins  of  Fort  George,  encamped,  with 
the  lake  at  the  rear  and  almost  impassable  swamps  and  woods 
on  either  side;  while  under  the  immediate  direction  of  Colonel 
Williams,  who  was  the  best  equipped  man  in  the  command  for 
the  purpose,  a clearing  was  made  for  a picket  fort  on  the  head- 
land, afterwards  occupied  by  Fort  William  Henry.  In  honor 
of  George  II.,  General  Johnson  gave  the  name  of  Lake  George 
to  the  sheet  of  water  before  him.  Here  the  time  was  occupied 
in  cleaning  up  a place  for  a camp  and  building  shelter  for  stores 
and  supplies,  pending  the  arrival  of  the  balance  of  the  expedi- 
tion from  Albany  and  Fort  Edward.  Finally,  on  the  3d  of  Sep- 
tember, General  Lyman  arrived  with  the  remainder  of  the  troops 
and  the  heavy  artillery,  making  an  army  of  about  5,000  in  all, 
and  arrangements  for  the  advance  down  the  lake  were  pushed 
as  expeditiously  as  possible. 
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Meanwhile  Baron  Dieskau,  the  newly  arrived  commanding 
general  of  the  French  armies  in  America,  had  been  dispatched 
to  Fort  Frederick  on  Lake  Champlain,  with  a large  body  of 
regular  troops  and  a considerably  larger  force  of  Canadians  and 
Indians.  The  original  plan  of  this  officer  had  been  to  attack 
the  English  forts  at  Oswego,  but  at  a conference  held  in  Mon- 
treal, on  account  of  Johnson’s  advance,  it  was  decided  to  meet 
the  English  general  and  prevent  his  reduction  of  Crown  Point 
and  possible  attack  on  the  Canadian  frontier.  After  encamping 
at  Fort  Frederick  for  fifteen  days  and  getting  ready  for  his 
advance,  on  the  2d  of  September,  he  bivouacked  at  Carillon,  or 
about  where  Fort  Ticonderoga  now  lies.  On  the  4th  of  Sep- 
tember he  started  with  a flying  corps  of  300  regulars,  600 
Canadians,  and  600  Indians,  considering  this  a sufficient  force 
to  meet  the  English  militia,  which  he  called  “ the  worst  troops 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.”  The  next  day  he  reached  the  head 
of  South  Bay  and  took  the  middle  route  over  the  South  Bay 
trail  for  the  “ great  carrying  place.”  Misled  by  his  Indian 
scouts,  he  turned  aside  when  passing  through  what  is  now 
Kingsbury  street,  and  came  out  of  the  forest  not  far  from  the 
flat  below  Green’s  bridge  on  the  road  to  Sandy  Hill.  Here, 
probably  near  the  Cold  Brook,  he  encamped  for  the  night.  He 
wished  to  surprise  Fort  Lyman  unprepared  and  unready  for 
his  coming,  but  his  Indian  allies  refused.  They,  however,  con- 
sented to  attack  the  army  at  Lake  George;  so  the  next  morn- 
ing, on  the  fatal  8th  of  September,  at  daybreak,  he  swung  out 
into  the  road  opened  by  General  Johnson  between  Fort  Lyman 
and  Lake  George,  his  troops  marching  in  three  columns,  Can- 
adians on  the  right,  Indians  on  the  left,  and  the  French  reg- 
ulars in  the  centre.  They  reached  the  heights  just  north  of  the 
present  “ Half-Way  House,”  about  eight  o’clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. Local  tradition  says  “ that  from  here,  to  screen  their  ad- 
vance and  hide  their  numbers,  Dieskau’s  soldiers  cut  down 
branches  from  the  trees  and  bore  them  like  Malcolm’s  forces 
who  carried  Birnam  wood  to  Dunsinane.”  Here  he  took  some 
English  prisoners,  who  informed  him  that  “ a large  body  of 
English  and  Indians  were  following  them  on  their  way  to  re- 
inforce Fort  Lydius.”  Consequent  upon  this  news  Dieskau 
ordered  his  troops  to  leave  their  packs  and  baggage,  and,  rush- 
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in g them  forward,  he  placed  them  in  ambush  along  the  sides  of 
the  road  — the  Indians  on  the  left,  their  lines  extending  for  half 
a mile;  the  Canadians  on  the  right,  the  line  stretching  out  for 
over  a quarter  of  a mile,  and  resting  in  the  ravine  and  near 
Rocky  Brook,  while  the  regulars  halted  300  paces  to  the  rear; 
the  whole  forming  a cul-de-sac,  or  a sort  of  hollow  square  with 
one  end  open  — the  idea  being  to  flank  the  English  with  the 
long  line  of  Indians  and  inclose  them  in  a ring  of  fire. 

While  Dieskau  was  carrying  out  these  manoeuvres,  on  the 
night  of  the  seventh,  an  English  scout  had  reported  that  he  had 
observed  a large  body  of  the  French  and  Indians  four  miles 
above  Fort  Lyman.  The  next  morning  a council  of  war  was 
held,  and  Colonel  Ephraim  Williams,  who  had  won  his  spurs 
as  an  Indian  fighter  in  Western  Massachusetts,  with  a force 
of  1,000  men  and  200  Mohawks,  under  King  Hendrick,  was  de- 
tailed to  go  to  the  assistance  of  Fort  Lyman.  The  relief  party 
started  from  the  camp  between  eight  and  nine  o’clock.  A con- 
temporary writer,  Colonel  Pomeroy  says  they  marched  in  the 
following  order : “ Whiting  (Lieutenant-Colonel)  in  the  mid- 

dle, Cole  (Colonel  Cole  of  Rhode  Island)  brought  up  the  rear, 
old  Hendrick,  king  of  the  Six  Nations,  before,  and  Colonel 
Williams,  the  Indians,  some  afore,  some  in  the  middle,  and  some 
in  the  rear,  and  so  intermixed  through  as  they  got  ready  to 
march.”  The  road  as  laid  out  followed  the  course  of  the  ravine, 
extending  from  the  head  of  the  lake  southward  for  a distance  of 
several  miles,  and  on  this  line  Colonel  Williams’  detachment 
moved. 

It  has  always  been  a mystery  to  students  of  history  and  tactics 
why  so  few  military  precautions  were  taken  by  Colonel  Wil- 
liams on  this  occasion.  He  was  an  able,  cautious  leader, 
thoroughly  versed  in  Indian  warfare;  had  served  with  marked 
ability  against  the  savage  foe ; and  yet,  as  if  starting  for  a holiday 
excursion,  according  to  Colonel  Pomeroy’s  account,  he  marched 
his  men  off  in  a careless,  haphazard  manner,  with  his  Indian 
allies,  who  should  have  been  several  miles  in  advance  as  scouts 
and  skirmishers,  mixed  in  the  ranks  anywhere  they  found  it 
convenient  to  fall  in.  Perhaps,  however,  aside  from  his  belief 
in  a kismet  or  fore-ordination  which  was  to  bring  about  his  death 
during  this  expedition,  and  maybe  a moody  carelessness  aris- 
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in g therefrom,  he  did  not  credit  the  intelligence  brought  by  the 
scouts  as  being  fully  reliable,  or,  supposing  the  enemy  still  in 
the  vicinity  of  Fort  Lyman,  he  moved  with  less  precaution  than 
he  would  otherwise  have  done,  expecting  to  reform  his  ranks 
in  time  to  meet  the  enemy. 

About  two  miles  south  of  the  encampment,  near  the  place 
now  known  as  Hendrick’s  Spring,  he  halted  to  allow  the  rear 
guard  to  come  up.  Here  a detachment  of  Mohawks,  with  King 
Hendrick,  passed  to  the  front.  King  Hendrick  was  mounted  on 
a small  horse  loaned  him  for  the  occasion  by  General  Johnson. 
At  ten  o’clock  the  columns  resumed  their  march.  Skirmishers 
were  at  last  thrown  out,  who  advanced  cautiously,  beating  the 
dense  woods  on  the  right  and  left. 

About  one-third  of  a mile  south  of  the  sheet  of  water  now 
known  as  Bloody  Pond,  the  road  is  “ narrowed  by  the  abrupt 
shoulder  of  a hill  projecting  from  the  west,  while  on  the  east 
the  sharp  acclivity  and  rugged  sides  of  French  Mountain  abut 
the  narrow  defile.  At  its  base  creep  the  shimmering  waters  of 
a rivulet  known  as  Rocky  Brook.”  A herd  of  deer,  startled  by 
the  French  advance,  came  rushing  down  the  defile  and  broke 
through  the  ranks  of  the  English  column,  when  it  was  but  a 
short  distance  from  the  ambush.  Instead  of  being  warned  by 
this  occurrence  the  English  continued  to  advance  fearlessly, 
marching  in  two  ranks  along  the  road,  until  they  had  entered 
some  ways  within  the  sides  of  the  ambuscade.  King  Hendrick 
suddenly  exclaimed  to  Colonel  Williams,  “ I smell  Indians ! ” 
The  detachment  moved  cautiously  ahead,  when  one  of  the  French 
allies  called  out : “ Whence  came  you  ? ” Hendrick  replied : 

“From  the  Mohawks.  Whence  came  you?”  The  answer  was 
returned : “ Montreal,”  accompanied  by  a few  scattering  shots. 

Then  came  the  terrific  warwhoop  of  the  Indians  and  a destruc- 
tive volley  was  fired  by  the  Canadians  from  the  woods  and  rocks 
on  the  right.  Then  the  Indians  on  the  left  poured  in  a heavy 
fire  on  the  surprised  Provincials,  who,  not  suspecting  and  unpre- 
pared for  the  ambuscade,  made  but  a slight  resistance.  Colonel 
Williams,  seeing  that  the  firing  was  the  heaviest  from  the  ascent 
on  his  right,  where  the  Indians  were  located,  ordered  the  troops 
to  charge  up  the  hill,  hoping  to  turn  the  flank  of  the  enemy  and 
to  gain  a more  commanding  position  for  his  men.  No  sooner, 
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however,  had  they  advanced  with  changed  front,  than  from 
the  summit  came  a most  destructive  volley,  and  the  Provincials, 
stunned,  with  thinned  ranks,  went  backward,  became  a mob, 
and,  panic-stricken,  took  to  their  heels.  Colonel  Williams, 
shot  through  the  head,  fell  lifeless  at  the  head  of  the  column, 
near  the  rock  which  now  bears  his  name.  His  body  was  hidden 
by  two  of  his  comrades  on  the  spot  where  it  fell,  to  prevent  its 
mutilation  by  the  savage  foe.  After  the  action  it  was  interred 
beside  the  old  military  road  at  the  foot  of  a pine  tree,  and  its 
place  marked  by  a small  granite  slab  inscribed  with  the  initials 
“ E.  W.”  About  1844,  the  skull  was  removed  from  the  grave  by 
Dr.  William  H.  Williams,  a nephew,  and  taken  to  Raleigh, 
N.  C.  The  original  pine  tree  fell  long  ago,  but  after  the  erec- 
tion of  the  memorial  monument  the  grave  was  refilled  and  a 
boulder  placed  upon  it  bearing  the  inscription  “ E.  W.,  1755.” 
In  1854,  the  rock  which  bears  the  name  of  the  fallen  warrior 
was  marked  by  a plain  marble  shaft,  suitably  inscribed,  placed 
upon  it  by  the  Alumni  of  Williams  College,  the  ground  being 
donated  by  leading  citizens  of  the  town  of  Queensbury.  This 
spot  has  lately,  under  the  direction  of  the  Society  of  Colonial 
Wars,  been  cleared  up  and  put  in  proper  shape,  and  the  deface- 
ment of  the  monument  by  iconoclastic  relic  seekers,  which  had 
become  quite  serious,  stopped. 

After  the  death  of  Colonel  Williams  the  command  de- 
volved upon  Lieutenant-Colonel  Nathan  Whiting  of  Connecti- 
cut, who,  with  signal  ability,  conducted  a most  success- 
ful retreat.  A temporary  stand  was  made  at  the  small  pond, 
afterwards  called  Bloody  Pond,  behind  which  the  troops  rallied, 
and  here  the  French  were  checked  for  a little  while  by  the  brave 
resolution  of  the  Provincials.  On  account  of  the  spirited  re- 
sistance made  by  Colonel  Whiting,  the  enemy  were  an  hour 
and  a half  driving  the  fugitives  before  them.  With  inexcusable 
carelessness,  General  Johnson  had  neglected  to  construct  en- 
trenchments and  fortifications,  which,  as  a military  commander, 
it  was  his  first  duty  to  do.  Hearing  the  firing,  which  gradually 
came  nearer,  preparations  were  rapidly  made  for  placing  the 
camp  in  shape  to  be  defended.  Rude  breastworks  were  hastily 
thrown  up,  composed  of  trees  which  had  been  felled  in  clearing 
the  spot  of  the  camp,  while  wagons  and  batteaux  were  also 
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pressed  into  service  in  the  formation  of  these  temporary  forti- 
fications. The  flanks  and  rear  were  protected  by  some  artillery, 
which  had  fortunately  been  brought  up  from  Fort  Lyman 
two  days  before.  Lieutenant- Colonel  Cole  was  dispatched  with 
about  300  men  to  assist  and  relieve  Colonel  Williams’  detach- 
ment. He  met  the  retreating  troops  and,  a little  north  of  the 
Bloody  Pond,  checked  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy  by  heavy  volley 
firing,  and  so  protected  the  fugitives  as  they  retreated  into  camp. 
This  engagement  lasted  until  about  noon  and  constituted,  as 
Dr.  Holden  says,  “ the  battle  long  known  in  fireside  story  and 
oral  tradition  as  ‘ the  bloody  morning  scout,’  which  resulted  in 
disaster  and  humiliation  to  the  English  cause,  and  wellnigh 
terminated  the  fortunes  of  the  day.”  The  English  lost  in  this 
engagement  216  dead  and  96  wounded.  Among  the  officers 
killed,  in  addition  to  Colonel  Williams,  were  Colonel  Titcomb, 
and  Major  Ashley,  Captains  Hawley,  Porter  and  Ingersoll; 
Lieutenants  Cobb,  Pomeroy  and  Burt,  and  Ensigns  Stratton 
and  Wait  of  Colonel  Williams’  regiment  alone.  The  French 
and  their  Indian  allies  also  met  with  severe  losses;  M.  de  St. 
Pierre,  the  leader  of  the  Indians,  an  officer  of  distinction  and 
merit  and  Washington’s  conqueror  the  preceding  year,  being 
among  the  slain.  Of  the  Mohawks,  thirty-eight  were  killed  and 
twelve  wounded. 

This  skirmish  was  fought  in  part  within  the  present  limits  of 
the  town  of  Queensbury.  Baron  Dieskau,  following  out  his 
motto,  “ Boldness  wins,”  rushed  his  men  forward,  hoping  to 
enter  the  camp  along  with  the  fleeing  English,  and,  with  the 
advantage  thus  gained  by  the  confusion,  overcome  the  troops  at 
the  lake.  He  was  doomed  to  be  again  disappointed  by  his 
Indians  and  Canadians,  who  refused  to  advance  far  in  this  man- 
ner; so,  depending  on  his  small  force  of  regulars,  he  went  on, 
after  a delay  of  fifteen  minutes,  which,  however,  gave  the  Eng- 
lish time  to  recover  from  their  surprise  and  prepare  for  him  a 
warm  reception,  and  made  a spirited  charge  on  the  encamp- 
ment. The  noise  of  the  artillery  which  at  once  opened  on  the 
French  troops  caused  the  Indians  to  run,  terror-stricken,  to  the 
shelter  of  the  deep  forest.  The  Canadian  militia  also  fled  be- 
fore the  fierce  onslaught  of  the  Colonists.  Sir  William  John- 
son was  seriously  wounded  early  in  the  engagement,  and  Gen- 
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eral  Lyman,  the  second  in  command,  conducted  what  is  con- 
sidered by  all  experts  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  Indian 
fights  in  history  to  a successful  termination.  Finally  the  Eng- 
lish troops,  losing  their  fear  of  their  opponents,  jumped  over  the 
breastworks,  drove  the  enemy  before  them,  and  the  day  was 
won.  The  battle  had  continued  practically  without  cessation 
from  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning  until  five  in  the  afternoon. 
General  Dieskau,  who  was  taken  prisoner,  received  several 
severe  wounds,  from  the  effects  of  one  of  which  he  afterwards 
died.  Several  legends  in  regard  to  the  infliction  of  this  wound 
have  been  told,  but  the  writer,  in  the  preparation  of  this  paper, 
ran  across  one  which  he  thinks  will  be  new  to  most  of  his 
hearers. 

It  goes  on  to  relate  that  when  Colonel  Williams  was  on  his 
way  to  Albany,  while  passing  through  the  valley  of  the  Hoosac, 
he  was  successful  in  restoring  to  a family  a little  child  who  had 
been  lost  in  the  woods  and  for  whose  rescue  he  delayed  his 
journey.  The  grateful  father  came  with  him  to  Lake  George 
and  was  - in  the  party  which  met  disaster  in  the  French  am- 
buscade. After  performing  feats  of  valor  in  attempting  to  rally 
the  English  soldiery,  this  man  finally  succeeded  in  firing  the 
shot  which  brought  Dieskau  down.  Badly  wounded,  he  then 
dragged  himself  back  to  the  spot  where  Colonel  Williams  had 
been  killed  and  died  beside  his  hero’s  body. 

On  the  evening  of  this  same  day  a party  of  100  New  York  and 
150  New  Hampshire  men,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Mc- 
Ginnis of  Schenectady  and  Captain  Folsom  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, which  had  been  sent  out  from  Fort  Lyman  scouting  in 
the  direction  of  the  lake,  heavy  firing  having  been  heard  at  the 
Fort  during  the  day,  reached  a point  in  the  road  about  four 
miles  from  the  head  of  the  lake,  and  came  upon  the  enemy’s 
packs  and  baggage.  Placing  a heavy  ambush  near  the  baggage, 
they  passed  over  the  hill  and  came  suddenly  upon  nearly  300 
Indians  and  Canadians  sitting  around  a pool  of  water  in  the 
valley  below.  These  were  skulkers  from  Dieskau’s  ranks,  and, 
as  they  sat  there  eating,  the  English  poured  in  a destructive 
volley,  and  great  numbers  of  the  men  were  slaughtered.  The 
survivors,  after  as  good  a defense  as  possible,  fled  fearfully  into 
the  ambush  which  had  been  placed  not  far  from  where  the 
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second  toll-gate  on  the  plankroad  now  stands,  and  nearly  all  of 
them  were  killed.  Captain  McGinnis  was  mortally  wounded 
in  the  skirmish  and  Captain  Folsom  seriously  wounded.  It  is 
stated  that  the  great  ranger  and  scout,  Robert  Rogers,  who 
was  a private  in  the  company  of  Captain  Isaac  Corsa  of  New 
Hampshire,  made  his  first  appearance  in  action  in  this  skirmish. 
For  weeks  afterward  the  water  was  reddened  with  the  blood  of 
the  fallen  soldiers,  and  from  this  cause  was  affixed  forever  to  this 
dank  and  dismal  pool  the  name  of  “ Bloody  Pond.”  This  com- 
pleted the  defeat  of  the  French  and  the  few  survivors  made  their 
way  through  the  woods  to  Fort  Frederick,  and  so  on  into 
French  territory. 

So  ended  the  first  act  of  the  great  drama  of  American  prog- 
ress : an  act  which  included  in  the  cast  of  characters  Israel  Put- 
nam, as  a private  in  the  Connecticut  regiment ; Colonel  Pomeroy, 
twenty  years  later  one  of  the  Bunker  Hill  heroes;  Colonel 
Ruggles,  afterwards  President  of  the  “ Stamp  Act  ” Congress ; 
Lieutenant  Stark,  in  after  years  to  be  celebrated  as  one  of  the 
famous  heroes  of  our  Revolutionary  War;  and  many  other 
officers  well  known  in  American  history,  who  gained  their  first 
laurels  at  this  skirmish,  in  the  deep,  dark  recesses  of  the  pine 
trees  at  Lake  George. 

Thus  died  Colonel  Williams  in  the  forty-second  year  of  his 
age.  He  came  of  Welsh  stock,  was  born  in  Newton,  Mass., 
and  in  his  youth  made  several  voyages  to  Europe  for  his  ma- 
ternal grandfather.  “ Soldier  and  sailor  too,”  he  was  trained  in 
commercial  pursuits  as  well  as  those  of  war.  “ He  was  a large, 
fleshy  man  of  fine  manners  and  customs,  of  a kindly  heart  and 
pleasing  address,  and  as  a matter  of  course  enthusiastically 
beloved  and  looked  up  to  by  the  men  of  his  command.”  With 
superior  acquirements  and  of  excellent  executive  ability,  with  a 
talent  and  taste  for  the  art  of  war,  he  was  chosen  as  captain 
in  the  French  and  Indian  wars,  from  1744  to  1748,  and  later 
commanded  the  line  of  forts  from  Fort  Dummer,  in  Vermont, 
to  Fort  Massachusetts  in  the  latter  Province,  which  he  made  his 
headquarters.  He  had  made  investments  in  land  in  Stock- 
bridge,  Mass.,  which  was  the  foundation  of  the  estate  he  after- 
wards gave  towards  the  institution  of  Williams  College.” 
“ Within  the  present  township  of  Williamstown,”  says  the  his- 
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torian  of  Queensbury,  “ a few  adventurous  pioneers  had  begun 
settlement.  The  struggles  and  denials  of  these  hardy  settlers 
incited  the  commiseration  and  lively  sympathy  of  Colonel  Wil- 
liams, and  even  at  this  early  date,  while  fighting  for  protection 
and  deliverance  from  their  savage  foe,  he  gave  them  intimations 
of  his  future  beneficence  and  care.”  In  recognition  of  his  great 
military  ability  he  was  successively  promoted  to  the  grades  of 
major,  lieutenant-colonel  and  colonel  in  1754-1755.  His 
command  was  ordered  to  Albany  by  General  Shirley,  and  on 
the  22d  of  July,  in  that  city,  with  an  apparent  foreknowledge 
of  his  death,  he  made  his  will  — leaving  the  bulk  of  his  estate 
“ to  the  support  of  a free  school  in  the  township  west  of  Fort 
Massachusetts,  providing  the  township  fell  within  Massachu- 
setts Bay,  upon  running  a line  between  that  Province  and  New 
York,  provided  the  said  township  when  incorporated  should 
be  called  Williamstown.”  After  thirty  years,  a sufficient  sum  of 
principal  and  interest  had  accumulated  to  warrant  the  institu- 
tion of  the  free  school,  and  the  building  now  known  as  West 
College  in  Williamstown  was  erected  and  maintained  as  an 
academy.  In  1793  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  erected  the 
school  into  a college,  by  the  name  of  Williams  College,  and 
seven  years  ago  the  centennial  of  this  institution  of  learning  was 
celebrated  with  proper  ceremonies  and  observances. 

In  the  language  of  another,  “ Colonel  Williams  was  a fair  ex- 
ponent of  the  average  life  of  his  day;  a man  with  no  special 
love  for  learning  so  far  as  can  be  discovered ; a man  of  affairs 
rather  than  of  books,  of  the  camp  rather  than  the  cloister; 
loving  the  salt  sea  breeze  better  than  the  odors  of  musty 
tomes ; and  quickened  by  his  contact  with  his  fellows  rather 
than  by  what  Lowell  calls  ‘ the  smell  of  the  leather ; ’ one  of 
the  common  people  whom  he  served  so  well ; one  of  whom 
little  is  now  known  except  that  he  was  upright,  clean,  manly, 
and  a brave  officer  in  his  Majesty’s  forces.”  Judged  by  his 
actions,  however,  we  must  agree  with  what  has  been  said  of 
him,  that  “ Humanity  made  a most  striking  feature  in  his  char- 
acter, and  universal  benevolence  was  his  ruling  passion.” 

The  same  sun  which  on  that  bright  September  morn  looked 
down  upon  the  blood-stained  defile  of  French  Mountain  and 
witnessed  the  fall  of  the  hero  warrior,  to-day  gilds  the  summit 
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of  the  marble  shaft  which  marks  the  spot  where  he  fell ; touches 
with  its  enlivening  beam  the  darkling  waters  of  the  holy  lake,  or 
empurples  the  diadem  of  hills  which  surrounds  the  spires  and 
towers  and  halls  on  the  slopes  of  Williamstown.  Williams  is 
dead,  yet  Williams  lives ! And  over  and  above  all  and  through 
all  is  the  same  great  Providence  which,  on  that  bloody  morn- 
ing of  the  8th  of  September,  permitted  him  to  die  that  an  in- 
stitution might  come  forth  as  a child  of  his  will,  from  which 
should  spring  a distinguished  line  of  teachers,  masters  and 
spiritual  pastors ; from  which  should  come  the  beginning  of 
missions  in  foreign  lands ; which  should  witness  the  inception  of 
astronomical  research  in  this  country;  which  should  inaugurate 
the  first  natural  history  society  ever  known  in  America;  from 
which  should  come  the  practical  application  of  “ the  law  of  love 
and  love  is  law,”  by  men  in  all  the  professions  of  life ; in  the  halls 
of  Congress,  in  the  legislative  bodies  of  the  States,  in  the  execu- 
tive chair  of  the  various  Commonwealths,  or  in  the  White  House 
at  Washington;  by  men  in  business  and  the  higher  walks  of 
life.  Wherever  the  battle  of  existence  goes  on  there  will  be 
found  flying  the  purple  flag  of  Williams.  Taught  on  the  dear 
old  Mark  Hopkins  model  to  be  clean,  honest,  upright;  to  do 
their  duty  by  God  and  man;  to  honor  the  civil  authorities  and 
to  obey  those  over  them;  her  graduates,  benefitted  by  their 
sojourn  in  the  valley  of  the  Hoosac,  with  the  beautiful  setting 
which  nature  has  given  it,  come  forth  into  the  world  believing 
in  the  common  brotherhood  of  man  and  the  Fatherhood  of  God, 
and  thankful  to  him  who,  before  going  to  his  final  earthly  sleep 
on  the  rocky  sides  of  French  Mountain,  gave  to  the  world  the 
institution  which  those  who  know  her  best  have  ever  loved  as 
their  Alma  Mater. 

“Ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust!” 

Their  weapons  now  consumed  by  rust. 

In  common  grave  and  side  by  side 
Saxon  and  Frank  alike  abide. 

No  trumpet  call,  no  volleyed  roar. 

Shall  wake  those  warriors  evermore; 

The  heroes  of  that  crimson  morn. 

The  leaves  of  history  adorn, 

While  Williams’  walls  his  fame  augment 
Form  aye  the  soldiers’  monument  I 
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WE,  members  of  the  State  Historical  Society,  meet  here  to- 
day, in  the  midst  of  the  great  northern  valley  which  has 
been  for  centuries  the  warpath  of  mankind;  here  the 
Iroquois  and  the  Algonquins  waged  their  long  contest  for 
supremacy  — here  the  heroes  and  martyrs  of  Christianity  car- 
ried on  and  pushed  forward  their  mighty  struggle  for  the  vic- 
tory of  the  Cross  of  Christ,  and  here  again  the  Christian  nations 
of  a different  faith  and  a different  race  met  in  the  clash  of  arms 
to  test  the  ownership  of  the  soil;  and  here  again,  later,  men  of 
the  same  race  battled  for  the  supremacy  of  liberty  — for  the 
cause  of  independence. 

Could  we  choose  a spot  more  sacred  to  memories  of  the  past ; 
more  inspiring  of  hope  for  the  future?  We  stand  here  to-day 
at  the  climax  of  the  nineteenth  century!  We  are  burdened, 
as  it  were,  by  its  marvelous  richness  of  development  and  history, 
while  at  the  same  time  our  hearts  are  full,  and  our  thoughts 
overwhelmed  with  the  mighty  and  tragic  events  which  are  tran- 
spiring in  the  far  East  — events  pregnant  with  the  history  of  our 
own  generation,  events  that,  amid  their  horrors,  still  speak  to 
us  in  thrilling  tones  of  the  possibilities  of  a unity  and  harmony 
of  interests  and  of  action  in  those  nations  and  those  races  of 
men  who  were  engaged  in  the  conflicts  that  make  this  spot 
memorable.  Here,  then,  there  comes  to  us  such  a crowd  of 
conflicting  thoughts  that  we  must  pause  for  a moment,  and 
contemplate  the  repose,  the  ineffable  beauty,  the  persistent 
peace  of  this  lovely  valley,  of  this  exquisite  lake,  whose  crystal 
waters  inspired  its  first  civilized  name  as  that  of  the  Holy 
Sacrament  — and  while  the  peace  and  beauty  of  this  rare  scene 
rests  upon  us,  we  may  fitly  recall  the  events  of  that  intermediate 
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period  when  the  fortunes  of  this  mighty  continent  hung  in  the 
balance  between  the  controlling  power  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
and  the  Latin  races  — this,  the  world’s  first  continent,  for  here 
we  may  turn  our  eyes  westward  and  exclaim : 

O,  Adironacks,  mighty  hills, 

Where  Earth  first  felt  tumultous  thrills 
Of  life,  and,  turning  her  fair  face, 

Looked  on  the  universe  and  space! 

Here,  then,  as  has  been  so  clearly  stated  to  you  by  the  pre- 
ceding speakers,  the  American  Colonists  of  New  England  and 
New  York,  under  Johnson,  Lyman  and  Williams,  holding  in 
their  ranks  two  heroes  of  the  future  — Stark  and  Putnam , — 
assisted  by  the  Mohawk  Indians  under  their  famous  King  Hend- 
rick, awaited  the  attack  of  the  French  and  Indians  under  com- 
mand of  the  veteran  Baron  Dieskau. 

Soon  after  Braddock  had  sailed  from  England,  the  French 
government  sent  a fleet  with  reinforcements  to  Canada  under 
their  famous  General  Dieskau,  and  in  June  he  had  landed  with 
the  new  Governor  of  Canada,  de  Vaudreuil,  at  Quebec.  As 
Braddock  at  Alexandria  had  exclaimed  with  confidence,  “ Fort 
Du  Quesne  can  detain  me  but  three  or  four  days,  and  I see 
nothing  to  obstruct  my  march  to  Niagara,”  so  Dieskau  at 
Quebec  felt  an  assured  confidence  of  victory  with  his  fine  body 
of  regulars ; he  said : “ I will  put  the  raw  countrymen  to  rout, 
and  will  not  hold  my  hand  until  they  are  chased  back  to 
Albany.”  “ Boldness  wins ! ” was  the  maxim  of  Dieskau.  He 
was  a German  soldier,  born  in  Saxony,  in  1701,  engaged  in  the 
French  service,  where  he  had  risen  to  high  rank  by  his  gallantry 
and  skill.  He  had  been  trained  under  the  famous  Marshal  Saxe 
in  his  brilliant  campaigns  in  Flanders  which  culminated  in  the 
victory  of  Fontenoy.  Saxe  had  invented  a new  system  of  tactics 
which  brought  him  high  honors  from  the  French  government. 
Dieskau  was  his  confidential  adjutant,  and  had  been  sent  by  him 
to  St.  Petersburg  about  the  time  that  the  devotion  of  the 
Duchess  Anna  Ivanovna  to  Saxe  came  so  near  raising  him  to 
the  imperial  throne  of  Russia  — only  his  own  fickleness  stood 
in  the  way. 
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Dieskau  afterwards  held  command  of  the  important  military- 
post  at  Brest,  and  was  selected  as  the  man  best  fitted  to  lead 
in  the  coming  conflict  in  the  New  World. 

The  daring  of  his  character  was  displayed  in  his  first  expedi- 
tion when,  with  but  200  of  his  regulars,  and  larger  bodies  of 
Canadians  and  Indians,  600  each,  he  sailed  down  Lake  Cham- 
plain and  struck  into  the  wilderness  to  attack  the  enemy.  His 
first  bitter  disappointment  was  in  the  refusal  of  his  Indian  allies 
to  attack  Fort  Edward,  but  he  wisely  yielded  to  their  reluctance; 
he  turned  away  from  the  fort,  and  you  know  how,  with  what 
skill,  he  planned  an  ambush  for  the  American  Colonists  under 
Williams.  The  surprise  was  complete;  General  Williams  and 
King  Hendrick  were  killed,  and  the  opposing  column  was 
driven  back  to  the  camp  at  Lake  George-  Dieskau,  inspired  by 
his  constant  principle  of  boldness,  hurried  on  in  pursuit  of  his 
defeated  foe,  intending  to  enter  the  camp  with  them,  but  again 
his  Indians  hesitated,  and  it  was  necessary,  by  delay,  to  induce 
them  to  proceed.  Irritated,  but  hopeful,  inspired  by  the  memory 
of  success  in  the  past,  Dieskau,  leading  his  regulars,  threw  him- 
self with  unsurpassed  enthusiasm  upon  the  defenses  of  the 
colonists  and  against  the  centre  of  Johnson’s  army,  now  en- 
trenched behind  their  rapidly  constructed  breastworks;  his  fine 
French  soldiers  were  nearly  annihilated  in  this  charge,  killed  al- 
most to  a man,  by  the  well-aimed  bullets  of  the  Americans. 
Dieskau  was  three  times  wounded,  but  would  not  retire.  Two 
Canadians  came  up  to  carry  him  off  the  field;  one  was  shot 
dead  by  his  side;  he  dismissed  the  other  one,  and,  seated  on 
the  stump  of  a tree,  although  seriously  wounded,  he  continued 
to  give  orders.  Like  our  own  brave  Herkimer,  he  was  regard- 
less of  his  own  suffering  while  he  urged  his  troops  to  continued 
effort,  but  his  sacrifice  was  unavailing;  the  Indians  of  his  di- 
vision slipped  away  to  rob  and  mutilate  the  wounded  and  the 
dead  on  the  battle-field  where  they  had  been  victorious  earlier 
in  the  day,  and  the  Canadians  sought  safety  in  flight.  The 
brave  commander,  Dieskau,  was  left  amidst  his  dead  regulars, 
and  was  taken  captive  and  carried  on  a blanket  to  the  tent  of 
Sir  William  Johnson.  It  was  difficult  to  save  him  from  the  fury 
of  the  Mohawk  Indians  who  had  lost  their  king,  but  Johnson 
protected  him  and  treated  him  with  courtesy  and  tenderness, 
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not  only  in  the  first  hours  of  his  suffering  and  humilation,  but 
afterwards  in  the  long  years  of  his  captivity  and  lingering  ill- 
ness. He  was  the  guest  of  General  Schuyler  at  Albany,  and 
later  was  taken  to  New  York.  His  physical  disability  continued 
even  after  his  return  to  France,  where,  however,  he  was  wel- 
comed with  distinction  and  rewarded  in  accordance  with  his 
merit  and  his  great  sacrifices.  He  died  near  Paris  in  1767. 

So  truly  does  the  spirit  of  he'roism  command  admiration  and 
loyalty  in  every  nation,  that  we  are  led  to  believe  the  time  not 
too  distant  when  the  whole  civilized  world  will  unite  in  recogni- 
tion of  such  high  virtue,  when  patriotism  will  be  not  limited  to 
nationalities  or  races,  but  will  culminate  in  a universal  patriotism 
that  will  make  the  “ whole  world  kin,”  and  the  only  cause  for 
warfare  shall  be  the  progress  of  civilization  and  a struggle 
towards  the  higher  life  of  nationalities. 


MAJOR-GENERAL  PHINEHAS  LYMAN. 


Rev.  William  O.  Stearns. 


AMONG  the  original  authorities  cited  by  such  writers  as 
Parkman  and  Bancroft  and  by  “ Narrative  and  Critical 
History  of  America,”  “ Travels  in  New  England  and 
New  York,”  by  Timothy  Dwight,  chosen  President  of  Yale  Col- 
lege in  1795,  is  mentioned.  The  author  was  contemporary  with 
many  of  the  events  described,  knew  many  of  the  men  whose 
character  he  portrays,  and  possessed,  in  a remarkable  degree, 
a keen  and  judicial  mind.  In  the  preface  he  says : “ Of  the 
dead  I have  in  several  instances  given  characters.  Where  I 
have  known  them,  I am  responsible  for  what  I have  written. 
Where  I am  indebted  to  history,  or  information,  the  materials 
relied  on  were  such  as  appeared  to  be  satisfactory.” 

To  Dr.  Dwight  belongs  much  of  the  credit  of  rescuing  from 
oblivion  many  of  the  details  of  the  life  and  character  of  Major- 
General  Lyman,  and  it  is  from  this  source  that  most  of  the  ma- 
terial of  the  present  paper  has  been  gathered. 

It  would  have  been  of  great  value  to  have  been  privileged  to 
consult  the  volumes  of  memorials  of  the  Lyman  family,  but  the 
opportunity  to  do  so  was  not  mine. 

Phinehas  Lyman  was  born  at  Durham,  Connecticut,  about 
the  year  1716.  He  entered  Yale  College  in  1734,  and  received 
the  degree  of  A.  B.,  in  1738.  The  following  year  he  was  ap- 
pointed a tutor  in  the  college.  After  three  years  of  such  ser- 
vice he  began  the  study  of  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and 
hung  out  his  shingle  as  lawyer  in  the  town  of  Suffield.  His 
natural  and  acquired  ability  soon  secured  for  him  an  extensive 
practice.  His  personal  character  began  to  assert  power  to  win 
approval,  an  effectiveness  that,  with  little  interruption,  distin- 
guished him  through  life.  Convinced  by  his  arguments,  the 
people  of  Suffield  sent  him  to  secure  for  them  admission  to  the 
Colony  of  Connecticut,  they  having  been  assigned,  erroneously, 
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to  the  Old  Bay  State.  Succeeding  in  this  mission,  as  a reward 
he  was  chosen  representative  of  his  town  in  the  Connecticut 
Legislature,  and  in  1753  was  elected  to  the  Council,  continu- 
ing in  office  until  1759.  In  1755,  he  was  appointed  Major- 
General,  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Connecticut  forces, 
and  held  this  office  until  the  war,  of  which  the  battle  of  Lake 
George  was  one  of  the  chief  events,  was  ended. 

In  1762,  he  was  sent  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Ameri- 
can forces  in  the  expedition  to  Havana.  He  followed  this  ex- 
pedition by  another,  into  which  he  was  urged  by  both  English 
and  American  officers.  A company  was  formed  under  the  name 
“ Military  Adventurers.”  All  the  members  were  participants 
in  the  late  war.  Their  purpose  was  to  secure  from  the  English 
Government  a grant  of  land  bordering  on  the  Mississippi  and 
Yazoo  rivers,  where  they  proposed  to  settle,  together  with  as 
large  a company  of  their  friends  as  could  be  persuaded  to  try 
the  adventure  with  them. 

General  Lyman  was  sent  to  England  as  agent  of  the  new 
company.  He  went  with  the  assurance  that  his  effort  would 
meet  with  success. 

Unfortunately  for  him,  the  matter  became  one  of  personal 
favoritism.  His  own  warm  friends  in  the  English  ministry  were 
removed  from  office  just  about  this  time,  and  their  successors 
had  other  friends  of  their  own  to  provide  for.  President  Dwight 
says,  regarding  this : “ It  will  be  difficult  for  a man , of  mere 
common  sense  to  invent  a reason  why  a tract  of  land  in  a re- 
mote wilderness,  scarcely  worth  a cent  an  acre,  could  be  grudged 
to  any  body  of  men  who  were  willing  to  settle  in  it.  It  will  be 
more  difficult  to  conceive  how  it  could  be  refused  to  a band  of 
veterans  who  had  served  their  country  faithfully  through  a long 
war,  and  had  contributed  by  their  gallant  efforts  to  bring  that 
war  to  a glorious  conclusion.  Still  more  strange  must  this  ap- 
pear, when  it  is  remembered  that  the  settlement  of  these  men 
in  that  wilderness  would  have  formed  an  effectual  barrier  against 
every  enemy  in  that  quarter;  and  that  their  agent  was  a man 
who  might  fairly  expect  to  find  a favorable  answer  to  every 
reasonable  request.” 

Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  rebuffs,  the  false  promises,  the 
specious  reasons  for  delay,  the  political  trifling  broke  his  proud 
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spirit  and  made  him  feel  that  he  was  being  made  a dupe. 
Shamed  in  mind,  and  broken-hearted,  he  resolved  never  again 
to  look  his  friends  at  home  in  the  face.  Thus  eleven  years  in 
the  life-story  of  a man  of  great  energy  were  wasted.  His  sec- 
ond son  was  sent  to  England  by  Mrs.  Lyman  in  1774  to  urge 
her  husband  to  return  home.  The  sight  of  his  son  stirred  him 
again  to  activity,  and  the  tract  of  land  in  question  was  granted 
the  company,  and  he  received  an  annuity  of  £200  for  military 
services.  Cheered  by  this  success  he  sailed  for  home. 

Remaining  in  Connecticut  only  a short  time,  he  departed  for 
the  unknown  and  far-off  Mississippi  with  his  eldest  son  and 
a few  friends.  f In  1776,  he  was  followed  by  Mrs.  Lyman  and 
the  rest  of  the  family,  except  the  second  son.  A few  months 
after  her  arrival,  this  intrepid  woman  died.  The  rest  of  the 
family  continued  in  the  country  until  the  Spaniards  invaded 
and  conquered  it  in  1781  and  1782.  Before  Mrs.  Lyman’s  death, 
however,  the  General  had  seen  his  eldest  son  pass  away  very 
soon  after  landing;  had  then  pushed  on  up  the  Mississippi  to 
the  vicinity  of  Natchez,  and  on  September  10,  1774,  died,  hav- 
ing accomplished  but  little  in  establishing  his  colony.  The 
family  cast  in  their  lot  with  the  remaining  adventurers.  A 
fort  was  built  at  Natchez,  from  which  they  were  driven  out  by 
the  Spaniards,  and  made  a wonderful  journey  through  the  wil- 
derness to  Savannah,  Georgia.  Loyal  subjects  of  Great  Britain, 
they  were  forced  to  avoid  contact  with  the  American  Revolu- 
tionists as  well  as  with  the  Indians  of  the  forests.  They 
wandered  more  than  thirteen  hundred  and  fifty  miles  and 
travelled  a hundred  and  forty-nine  days.  The  story  reads  like 
a romance. 

It  was  to  them  no  romance,  but  terrible  reality.  Their  suffer- 
ings from  wild  beasts,  savages,  hunger,  thirst  and  disease,  were 
constant.  Once  they  sent  three  of  their  company  into  a Creek 
or  Muscogee  village  in  search  of  food.  As  the  men  rode  among 
the  Indians,  the  savages  noticed  that  their  saddles  were  similar 
to  those  used  by  the  Virginians,  with  whom  they  were  at  war. 
Hence  the  chiefs  classed  them  as  enemies  also.  Saddles  were  a 
stronger  argument  than  talk.  Assertions  of  friendship  and 
peace  were  of  no  avail.  The  Indians  gathered  about  them  to 
put  them  to  death.  At  this  critical  moment  a black  servant  of 
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Colonel  McGillivray,  a white  man,  who  was  well  known  to  the 
Indians  and  of  great  authority  among  them,  entered  the  circle 
and  demanded  the  cause  of  the  commotion.  Having  satisfied 
himself  that  the  white  men  were  friends,  he  did  what  he  could 
to  save  them.  He  addressed  the  Indians  in  strong,  unrepeatable 
language,  until  finally  one  of  them  said : “ If  they  are  English- 

men, as  they  profess,  they  can  make  the  paper  talk.”  The  idea 
being  that,  like  other  Englishmen,  they  must  have  kept  a written 
record  of  their  journey.  One  of  the  men,  President  Dwight’s 
eldest  brother,  produced  a portion  of  an  old  letter  and  be- 
gan to  read  from  it,  as  if  giving  in  detail  an  accurate  account  of 
their  journey,  and  recounting  their  adventures  all  the  way  from 
Natchez.  Gradually  the  ferocity  pictured  in  the  faces  of  the 
savages  softened,  the  knives  were  put  away,  assistance  was 
promised  and  given  abundantly,  and  the  whole  company  re- 
cruited for  furthering  their  way. 

This  is  but  one  incident  in  a journey  which  compares  favorably 
with  Whitman’s  crossing  the  western  plains  and  the  Rocky 
Mountains  in  order  to  plant  the  flag  on  Oregon ; and,  with  many 
another,  exhibiting  the  daring  fortitude  of  the  men,  women  and 
children  of  those  early  times. 

Two  daughters  of  General  Lyman  died  before  the  wanderers 
reached  Savannah.  Three  of  his  sons  survived  and  continued 
loyal  subjects  of  Great  Britain.  The  second  son,  who  went  to 
England  to  urge  his  father’s  return,  received  a commission  in 
the  British  Army  and  held  it  until  1782-  Then,  disheartened 
and  overwhelmed  with  grief  at  the  misfortunes  of  his  family 
and  their  death  under  such  unhappy  circumstances,  he  sold  his 
commission,  returned  to  this  country,  and  took  up  his  residence 
in  Suffleld,  Conn.  Here  he  failed  to  seize  and  use  the  oppor- 
tunities for  making  a living  offered  him,  and  in  a few  years  be- 
came an  object  of  charity,  and  died  a broken-hearted  man. 

It  was  in  March,  1755,  that  Phinehas  Lyman  took  command 
of  the  forces  of  Connecticut,  as  Major-General  and  Commander- 
in-Chief.  He  was  at  the  head  of  twelve  hundred  men  and  joined 
the  forces  under  William  Johnson  recruited  from  the  New 
England  Colonies,  New  York,  and  from  the  Indian  allies  under 
Sachem  Hendrick.  The  first  rendezvous  was  at  Albany,  the 
object  being  an  attack  on  Crown  Point.  “ In  July,”  says 
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Parkman,  “ about  three  thousand  Provincials  were  encamped 
near  Albany,  some  on  the  ‘ Flats  ’ above  the  town  and  some  on 
the  meadows  below.”  Lyman  was  second  in  command,  the 
position  having  been  the  condition  under  which  Connecticut 
furnished  her  quota  of  troops. 

The  combined  force  marched  from  Albany  after  many  vexa- 
tious delays  to  the  great  carrying  place,  where  Fort  Lyman  was 
built,  the  name  afterwards  being  changed  by  direction  of  John- 
son to  Fort  Edward. 

Leaving  five  hundred  men  to  guard  Fort  Lyman,  the  main 
body  on  August  twenty-sixth  pushed  on  to  Lake  George,  hew- 
ing a road  for  themselves  as  they  went.  An  Indian  brought 
news  to  Johnson  at  sunset,  Sunday,  September  the  seventh,  that 
the  French  and  Indians  were  approaching.  By  advice  of  Hen- 
drick, a large  scouting  party  was  at  once  sent  out  under  com- 
mand of  Colonel  Williams,  with  the  tragic  results  of  which  we 
are  already  familiar.  Johnson  says  in  his  report  that  the  sur- 
vivors came  into  camp  “ in  large  bodies,”  a decisive  proof  of 
the  skill  and  coolness  with  which  the  retreat  was  conducted. 

About  ii  130  a.  m.,  September  the  eighth,  the  French  appeared, 
marching  up  the  road  toward  the  present  location  of  Fort 
George.  They  halted,  and  Dieskau  sent  out  flanking  parties, 
the  Indians  to  the  right  and  the  Canadians  to  the  left,  while  his 
French  regulars  were  to  form  the  assaulting  party.  His  pur- 
pose was  to  surround  the  English,  and  the  ground  was  favorable 
to  the  plan.  Pomeroy,  however,  drove  away  the  Indians  with  a 
few  shells  and  grapeshot.  Dieskau  led  his  men  to  the  assault. 
In  the  first  half-hour  General  Johnson  was  shot  in  the  thigh  — 
a fleshwound  that  bled  freely.  An  eye  witness  says : “ He  was 
able  to  walk  away  to  his  tent  ” (Mrs.  Joseph  Burt)^  General  Ly- 
man then  took  command  and,  according  to  Colonel  Seth  Pome- 
roy, stationed  himself  in  the  front  of  the  breastwork  and  there 
directed  everything  for  a battle  of  five  hours.  Parkman  says: 
“ It  is  a marvel  that  he  escaped  alive,  for  he  was  four  hours  in 
the  heat  of  the  fire,  directing  and  animating  the  men.” 

“ It  was  the  most  awful  day  my  eyes  ever  beheld,”  wrote  Sur- 
geon Williams  to  his  wife ; “ there  seemed  to  be  nothing  but 
thunder  and  lightning,  and  perpetual  pillars  of  smoke.” 

At  four  o’clock  the  English  and  Indians  leaped  over  their 
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military  breastworks  and  charged  the  French,  who  fled  and  were 
fiercely  pursued  for  a little  distance.  Had  Lyman’s  advice,  to 
pursue  immediately  and  with  vigor,  been  followed  the  defeat 
would  easily  have  become  a rout. 

The  French  force  would  have  been  destroyed  or  captured. 
Mr.  Burt  says : “ General  Lyman  urged  this  measure  with  a 

warmth  rarely  exhibited  by  him.”  Either  from  sloth  or  timid- 
ity, or  an  exaggerated  idea  of  the  number  of  Dieskau’s  forces, 
Johnson  refused  to  follow  this  advice  and  remained  at  Lake 
George  and  built  a fort  which  he  called  Fort  William  Henry. 

He  seems  to  have  been  jealous  of  Lyman,  for  in  his  official 
report  to  the  Governors  of  the  Colonies  he  makes  no  mention  of 
his  name  at  all.  As  a consequence,  Lyman  received  no  recog- 
nition of  his  services  in  the  battle,  while  Johnson  was  presented 
with  a baronetcy  and  a gift  of  £5,000. 

President  Dwight,  who  was  acquainted  with  some  of  the  com- 
batants^ when  he  wrote  his  volumes  of  travel,  philosophizes 
there  as  to  Johnson’s  act,  which  he  regards  as  inexcusable : “ Ly- 
man was  in  every  respect,  and  was  undoubtedly,  felt  by  John- 
son to  be,  his  superior.  He  had  received  an  enlightened  educa- 
tion; was  distinguished  for  learning  and  science;  held  a high 
rank  at  the  bar,  and  a high  station  in  civil  life ; was  dignified  in 
person  and  manners,  serene  in  danger  and  exceedingly  beloved 
by  his  soldiers.  Johnson  was  an  uneducated  adventurer,  of 
little  consequence  in  his  own  country,  and  suddenly  raised  to 
distinction  in  this  by  the  aid  of  powerful  friends,  to  whom  he  made 
himself  convenient  by  his  native  energy,  shrewdness  and  activ- 
ity, and  by  a fortunate  concurrence  of  circumstances.  His  am- 
bition at  the  same  time  was  vast;  his  avarice  greedy;  and  his 
moral  susceptibility,  if  it  had  ever  existed,  principally  gone.  It 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that  he  should  feel  the  can- 
ker of  jealousy  toward  his  rival ; realized,  in  spite  of  his  selfish- 
ness, to  be  so  much  his  superior.” 

Peter  Wraxall,  one  of  Johnson’s  most  devoted  henchmen, 
says : “ General  Lyman  and  all  the  officers  behaved  with  dis- 
tinguished conduct  and  courage.”  Penna.  Gazette,  September 
18,  1755.  The  express,  sent  from  Albany  to  New  York  and 
received  the  Sunday  following  the  battle,  said : “ The  brave 

General  Lyman  (who  has  added  honour  to  the  Province,  in 
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whose  service  he  is),  is  well.”  The  conviction  of  the  men  who 
won  the  battle  was  that  Lyman  was  the  real  hero  of  the  day. 
“ General  Lyman,”  says  President  Dwight,  “ to  whom  the  na- 
tion was  indebted  for  the  whole  of  the  advantages  (of  the  vic- 
tory) was  forgotten  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Atlantic;  or  more 
probably  was  unknown  as  an  agent  in  the  acquisition  of  this 
victory.  His  only  retribution  was  that  the  government  and  peo- 
ple whom  he  immediately  served,  disregarding  the  base  attacks 
on  his  character,  did  justice  to  his  merits  by  public  as  well  as 
private  testimonies  of  their  esteem,  particularly  by  continuing 
him  in  the  honorable  stations  which  he  had  before  filled.” 

Johnson  himself  frankly  acknowledged,  two  days  after  the 
fight,  while  conversing  with  a gentleman  in  his  tent,  “ that  to 
Lyman  was  chiefly  to  be  ascribed  the  honour  of  the  victory.” 
Moreover,  it  was  doubtless  due  to  the  general  recognition  of 
Lyman’s  merit,  as  well  as  to  the  apparent  neglect  he  had  suf- 
fered from  Johnson,  that  he  was  appointed  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  American  forces  to  make  the  expedition  against  Havana 
in  1762,  when  the  city  was  besieged  and  captured,  August  thir- 
teenth, by  Admiral  Pococke  and  the  Duke  of  Albemarle. 

There  appears  to  be  little  doubt  that  Lyman  was  a brave 
man,  possessed  of  traits  of  character  that  won  for  him  the  es- 
teem and  confidence  of  his  fellow-citizens;  that  he  was  also  a 
man  of  such  integrity  that  he  would  not  demean  himself  by  play- 
ing the  part  of  political  sycophant  in  order  to  advance  personal 
aims,  nor  would  he  sulk  in  his  tent  when  his  services  were 
passed  over  without  a word;  that  his  chief  weakness  may  have 
been  the  very  natural  despondency  which  so  often  attacks  good 
men  when  they  see  right  and  justice  persistently  crowded  to 
the  wall.  It  was  a case  of  “What  is  the  use?”  when  wrong 
steadily  turns  deaf  ear  to  acknowledge  right.  “ Few  persons 
begin  life,”  says  President  Dwight,  “ with  a fairer  promise  of 
prosperity  than  General  Lyman.  Few  are  born  and  educated  to 
brighter  hopes  than  those  cherished  by  his  children.  None, 
within  the  limits  of  my  information,  have  seen  those  hopes,  pre- 
maturely declining,  set  in  deeper  darkness.  For  a considerable 
time  no  American  possessed  a higher  or  more  extensive  repu- 
tation ; no  American,  who  reads  this  detail,  will  regard  him  with 
envy.” 


A CENTURY  OF  STRUGGLE  FOR  THE  RIGHTS 

OF  MAN. 


Professor  John  Bach  McMaster,  Litt.  D. 


WHEN  our  forefathers,  one  hundred  and  more  years  ago, 
renounced  allegiance  to  the  British  crown  and  founded 
in  this  country  a republic  of  their  own,  they  gave  their 
reasons  to  the  world  at  large.  “A  decent  respect  for  the  opinion 
of  mankind,”  as  they  expressed  it,  required  that  the  course  of 
separation  should  be  fully  stated.  But  they  went  further  than 
a mere  statement  of  specific  acts  of  misgovernment  by  king  and 
Parliament,  and  in  their  Declaration  of  Independence  announced 
certain  fundamental  principles  of  government  which  they  called 
self-evident  truths.  They  declared  that  all  men  are  created  equal, 
and  have  been  endowed  by  their  Maker  with  certain  inalienable 
rights ; that  among  these  rights  are  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness;  that  government  is  instituted  among  men  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  protecting  these  rights ; that  it  derived  its  just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed,  and  that  when  it 
fails  to  secure  the  ends  for  which  it  is  created,  it  is  the  right  of 
the  people  to  alter  or  abolish  it, 

Having  announced  these  rights  of  man  as  guiding  principles 
to  be  observed  in  the  formation  of  all  just  governments,  our 
forefathers  proceeded  at  once  to  turn  the  Colonies  into  States  to 
replace  the  royal  and  proprietary  governments  they  had  over- 
thrown, with  State  Constitutions  of  their  own  make,  and  to  unite 
all  into  a common  Union  by  an  instrument  which  they  called 
the  Articles  of  Confederation.  At  first  thought  it  would  seem 
no  more  than  reasonable  to  expect  that,  if  these  men  were  really 
sincere  in  the  bold  assertion  they  had  made,  their  new  Constitu- 
tions would  be  the  complete  embodiment  of  the  great  principles 
for  the  acquisition  of  which  they  had  pledged  their  lives,  their 
fortunes  and  their  sacred  honor.  But  an  examination  of  these 
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documents  reveals  the  fact  that  in  their  formation  very  little 
regard  was  paid  to  the  self-evident  truths,  and  that  the  very  men 
whose  lips  were  constantly  heard  demanding  the  rights,  the  in- 
alienable rights  of  man,  went  on  and  set  up  governments  under 
which  the  rights  of  man  had  very  scanty  recognition. 

They  had  declared  that  all  governments  derive  their  just  pow- 
ers from  the  consent  of  the  governed,  and  that  such  consent 
can  only  be  given  when  the  governed  participate  in  the  election 
of  the  delegates  who  are  to  exercise  the  powers  of  government. 
They  had  declared  that  taxation  without  such  representation 
is  tyranny.  Yet  the  only  State  where  the  mere  payment  of  a tax 
carried  with  it  the  right  to  vote  was  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 
Elsewhere  the  franchise  was  confined  to  men  of  substance,  or  to 
persons  at  least  well  to  do. 

In  Massachusetts  the  voter  must  have  a freehold  estate  yield- 
ing three  pounds  a year,  or  a personal  estate  worth  sixty  pounds. 
In  Connecticut  the  requirement  was  an  annual  income  of  seven 
dollars  from  a freehold  or  real  estate  rated  on  the  tax  list  at  $134. 
In  New  Jersey  he  must  own  fifty  pounds’  worth  of  real  estate, 
free  and  clear.  In  New  York  he  must  be  seized  of  a freehold 
estate  worth  thirty  pounds,  or  pay  a house  rent  of  forty  shillings 
a year,  have  his  name  on  the  list  of  taxpayers,  and,  on  election 
day,  have  in  his  pocket  a receipt  for  the  taxes  for  the  previous 
year.  In  Virginia  the  franchise  was  limited  to  such  as  owned 
twenty-five  acres  of  land,  properly  planted,  and  a house  whose 
foundation  was  at  least  twelve  feet  square,  or  a freehold  of  fifty 
acres  of  wild  land,  or  was  possessed  of  a freehold  or  estate  in- 
terest in  a lot  in  some  city  or  town  established  by  law.  To  be 
enfranchised  in  South  Carolina,  the  free  white  man  must  believe 
in  the  existence  of  a God,  in  a future  state  of  reward  and  punish- 
ment, and  have  a freehold  of  fifty  acres. 

But  the  right  to  vote  when  once  acquired  did  not  carry  with 
it  the  right  to  hold  office.  Thousands  of  men  who,  on  election 
day,  went  to  the  polls,  were  hopelessly  debarred  from  ever,  in  the 
whole  course  of  their  lives,  sitting  in  the  Legislature  or  reach- 
ing the  high  place  of  Governor  of  a State.  In  Maryland  no 
Jew,  no  infidel,  no  man  who  could  not  publicly  declare  that  he 
believed  in  the  Divine  Paternity  of  Jesus  Christ  could  hold  any 
public  office,  or  sit  as  a juror,  be  an  officer  in  militia,  or  even 
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practice  law  in  the  courts  of  the  State.  No  atheist,  no  Jew,  no 
Roman  Catholic,  no  man  who  did  not  believe  in  some  form  of 
the  Protestant  religion,  could  be  a Governor  of  New  Hampshire, 
or  New  Jersey,  Connecticut  or  Vermont.  Here  he  must  be  a 
Trinitarian  and  a believer  in  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures; 
there  a Protestant  and  accept  the  Divine  authority  of  the  Bible ; 
elsewhere  he  must  acknowledge  one  God,  believe  in  Heaven  and 
Hell,  or  be  ready  to  declare,  under  oath,  that,  in  his  opinion, 
every  word  of  the  Testaments,  both  Old  and  New,  was  direct 
from  God.  Nor  were  religious  restrictions  deemed  enough. 
Heavy  property  qualifications  were  added;  for  the  Governor 
must  not  only  be  pious,  but  rich.  In  one  State  he  must  own 
real  property  to  the  value  of  ioo  pounds;  in  another  of  500;  in 
another  of  5,000,  and  in  yet  another  of  10,000  pounds.  To  be  eli- 
gible to  be  a State  Senator  the  voter  must  own  a freehold  worth, 
in  some  instances,  100  pounds;  in  some  300;  in  one  1,000;  in 
others  great  tracts  of  land  of  from  200  to  500  acres.  It  was,  in- 
deed, true  that  all  governments  derive  their  just  powers  from 
the  consent  of  the  governed.  Yet,  under  these  early  constitu- 
tions, none  but  tax-paying,  property-owning  men  could  give  that 
consent  from  which  government  derives  its  just  powers.  True 
it  was  that  everywhere  the  utmost  liberty  of  conscience  was  en- 
joyed, but  the  man  who  did  not  so  exercise  that  liberty  of  con- 
science as  to  become  a Protestant  or  a Catholic  must  give  up 
all  hope  of  political  preferment. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  all  this,  it  would  be  the  height  of  injustice  to 
accuse  our  early  constitution-makers  of  inconsistency.  To  have 
suddenly  produced  such  a social  condition  as  they  had  in  mind,  to 
have  recklessly  removed  from  the  statute  book  every  law,  to 
have  ruthlessly  broken  down  every  custom  or  usage  at  variance 
with  the  new  principles,  would  have  been  acts  of  disorganization 
of  the  worst  kind.  But  these  men  were  in  no  sense  disorgan- 
izes, anarchists.  With  a steadfast  reliance  on  the  truth  of  their 
principles,  they  waited  but  for  a chance  to  apply  them  decently 
and  in  order,  and  when  the  chance  came  they  were  applied,  and 
the  rights  of  man  steadily  extended.  While  the  war  for  inde- 
pendence was  still  raging,  New  York  abolished  entailment  of 
estates,  and  Virginia  granted  absolute  religious  toleration  to  all 
men.  To  prate  to-day  of  the  inalienable  right  of  man  to  liberty, 
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and  then  buy  and  sell  slaves  to-morrow,  was  glaringly  incon- 
sistent, and,  within  a decade  after  the  surrender  at  Yorktown,  five 
States  abolished  slavery,  and  turned  the  negro  from  a chattel  to 
a man;  and  the  Continental  Congress  passed  the  ordinance  of 
1787.  Under  it  slavery  was  shut  out  of  the  Northwest  Territory; 
religious  liberty  was  guaranteed  to  every  inhabitant  thereof,  and 
the  estates  of  persons  dying  intestate,  it  was  ordained,  should  be 
divided  equally  among  the  heirs. 

This  was  a great  stride  forward;  but  greater  were  to  follow. 
Reform  was  the  order  of  the  day,  and  in  the  general  revision  of 
the  old  State  Constitutions  and  in  the  formation  of  new,  the 
rights  of  man  were  yet  further  extended. 

New  Hampshire  cast  away  the  religious  test  once  exacted  of 
her  Governor  and  legislators ; took  off  all  poll  taxes  and  put  the 
ballot  in  the  hands  of  every  male  of  full  age.  Delaware  enfran- 
chised every  free  male  twenty-one  years  old  who  had  resided 
two  years  on  her  soil,  and  ceased  to  ask  if  he  believed  in  the 
Trinity  and  the  Divine  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures.  South 
Carolina  no  longer  required  her  voters  to  be  good  Protestants, 
and  opened  the  polls  to  Catholics.  Georgia  removed  her  re- 
ligious test  for  civil  offices  and  the  property  qualification  once 
required  of  all  voters. 

Between  the  day  when  Washington  was  inaugurated  at  New 
York  and  the  day  when,  mourned  by  the  whole  people,  he  was 
carried  to  his  grave,  many  of  the  old  limitations  on  the  inalien- 
able rights  of  man  were  thus  removed  forever.  In  general,  it 
may  be  said  that  Church  and  State  were  separated ; that  re- 
ligious belief  ceased  to  be  a qualification  for  office ; that  property 
qualifications  were  beginning  to  be  reduced,  and  that  the 
new  democratic  doctrine  of  universal  suffrage  was  gaining 
ground.  East  of  the  Alleghanies  long-established  precedents, 
time-honored  usages,  the  presence  of  a ruling  class,  did  much 
to  retard  the  progress  of  reform,  and  attempts  to  amend  the 
constitutions  of  Connecticut,  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  failed 
miserably.  Yet  some  advance  was  made,  and,  before  the  second 
war  with  Great  Britain  opened,  New  Jersey  adopted  manhood 
suffrage,  and  Maryland  took  from  her  Legislature  the  power  of 
ever  again  imposing  a tax  for  the  support  of  any  form  of 
religion. 
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The  second  decade  of  the  present  century  was  pre-eminently 
a period  of  constitution-making.  In  the  course  of  it  six  new 
States  joined  the  Union,  and  again  the  rights  of  man  were  ex- 
tended. Some  forbade  imprisonment  for  debt  after  the  debtor 
had  surrendered  all  his  estate.  Some  provided  that  the  estates 
of  suicides  should  be  divided  among  the  heirs  just  as  in  cases 
of  natural  death.  Others  made  truth  a good  defense  in  libel 
suits.  Four  gave  the  ballot  to  free  white  males.  Even  the  old 
idea  that  taxation  and  representation  should  go  together  was 
undergoing  change,  and  in  two  of  the  new  States  representa- 
tion in  the  lower  branch  of  the  Legislature  was  according  to 
population.  That  all  men  should  vote;  that  the  people  should 
be  represented,  and  not  mere  political  areas,  as  counties  and 
towns;  that  there  should  be  no  life  tenures  of  office,  and  fewer 
appointive  and  more  elective  officers,  were  now  self-evident 
truths.  They  were  to  be  applied,  not  justified,  and  in  the  third 
decade  serious  efforts  were  made  to  apply  them  in  the  four  old 
States  of  New  York,  Massachusetts,  Maryland  and  Virginia. 

Here,  in  New  York,  the  struggle  was  between  the  rights  of 
property  and  the  rights  of  man.  As  the  Constitution  then  stood, 
the  males  were  arranged  in  three  great  classes ; those  who  could 
not  cast  a vote  for  any  State  officer ; the  twenty-pound  freehold- 
ers and  forty-shilling  renters  who  could  vote  for  members  of 
Assembly,  and  the  one-hundred-pound  freeholders  who  were 
electors  of  Assemblymen,  Senators  and  Lieutenant-Governor 
and  Governor.  But  the  narrow  interpretation  which  the  law 
placed  on  the  word  “ freeholder  ” deprived  of  a vote  many  a man 
who,  from  the  language  of  the  Constitution,  would  seem  to  be 
entitled  to  it.  In  the  eye  of  the  law,  a man  who  possessed  a 
piece  of  real  estate  worth  20  or  100  pounds,  that  is,  $50  or  $250, 
was  entitled  to  the  franchise.  But  a man  who  held  an  estate  in 
a farm  or  city  lot  for  999  years  was  a leaseholder,  and  could  not 
vote  though  the  land  was  worth  thousands  of  dollars.  In  this 
class  were  thousands  of  farmers  who,  as  lessees  of  the  great 
Dutch  manors,  held  their  land  for  999  years.  A second  class  of 
disfranchised  landholders  were  the  men  who  had  purchased  their 
farms  on  the  installment  plan  from  the  Holland  Land  Company, 
or  the  Pultney  and  Hornby  estates.  In  place  of  selling  in  fee 
simple  and  taking  back  a mortgage,  these  great  land-owners 
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would  sell  on  long  credit  with  payments  at  certain  intervals  and 
execute  a contract  to  convey  by  deed  when  the  last  installment 
had  been  paid.  Were  or  were  not  these  “ equitable  freehold- 
ers,” as  they  were  called  true  freeholders,  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  law,  and  entitled  to  vote  ? The  common  be- 
lief was  that  they  were  not,  and  they  cast  no  votes.  Never- 
theless, a statute  had  been  enacted  which  permitted  them 
to  act  as  jurors.  But  a juror  must  be  a freeholder,  and  the  ques- 
tion of  the  status  of  the  equitable  freeholder  became  more  com- 
plicated than  ever.  In  other  parts  of  the  State  it  was  a common 
custom  to  give  a deed  and  take  back  a mortgage  as  security  for 
payment.  Who  owned  such  a piece  of  land ; the  mortgagor  or 
the  mortgagee?  With  which  did  the  freehold  rest?  The  law 
said  with  both,  and  gave  a vote  to  the  man  who  happened  to  be 
in  actual  possession. 

The  doubt  cast  on  the  meaning  of  freeholder  by  these  stat- 
utes, the  disfranchisement  of  50,000  tax-paying  farmers,  and  the 
steadily  growing  belief  that  manhood  suffrage  was  the  true 
principle  of  democratic  government,  made  this  state  of  affairs 
unendurable,  and  in  1821  a convention  to  amend  the  Constitu- 
tion gathered  at  Albany.  That  the  old  property  qualification 
for  electors  of  Governor  and  Assembly  should  be  abolished  was 
generally  conceded.  But  a strong  minority  insisted  that  in  the 
Senate  property  should  be  represented,  and  that  no  man  should 
vote  for  a Senator  who  did  not  have  in  his  own,  or  his  wife’s 
right,  an  interest,  in  law  or  in  equity,  in  lands  or  tenements  in 
the  State  to  the  value  of  $250.  Without  such  a restriction  the 
agricultural  interests  would  be  committed  to  the  wind.  “ Univer- 
sal suffrage,”  said  Chancellor  Kent,  “ jeopardizes  property,  and 
puts  it  in  the  power  of  the  poor  and  the  profligate  to  control  the 
affluent.  This  democratic  principle  cannot  be  contemplated 
without  terror.”  Most  happily  the  dismal  forebodings  of  the 
Chancellor  did  not  prevail,  and  the  ballot  was  given  to  every 
white  man  who  paid  a tax,  served  in  the  militia  or  labored  on 
the  highways,  and  to  every  free  negro  seized  of  a freehold 
worth  $250. 

In  Massachusetts  a like  contest  took  place.  The  question  the 
reformers  had  to  answer  was,  will  the  rights  of  property  be  re- 
spected in  a State  where  every  man  may  cast  a vote?  Is  it  not 
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a fundamental  principle  of  our  system  of  government,  it  was  said, 
that  if  representation  in  one  branch  of  the  Legislature  is  ac- 
cording to  population,  representation  in  the  other  should  be  ac- 
cording to  property?  How  else  can  you  maintain  that  system 
of  checks  and  balances  which  is  the  safeguard,  the  mainstay, 
the  sheet  anchor  of  a democracy?  “If,”  said  Webster,  “the 
members  of  both  Houses  are  to  be  chosen  at  the  same  time,  by 
the  same  electors,  in  the  same  districts,  and  for  the  same  term 
of  office,  they  will  be  actuated  by  the  same  feelings  and  the  same 
interests.  There  is  so  little  utility  in  this  mode  that  if  nothing 
else  be  done,  it  would  be  more  expedient  to  choose  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature  without  distinction,  simply  as  members 
of  the  Legislature,  and  make  the  division  into  two  Houses,  either 
by  lot  or  otherwise,  after  these  members  thus  chosen  shall  come 
up  to  the  Capitol.  A different  sort  of  qualification  in  the  elect- 
ors ought  to  be  required  for  the  two  Houses;  while  men  with 
little  property  or  none  might  safely  be  intrusted  with  the  elec- 
tion of  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  none  but  men 
of  substance  should  have  a vote  in  the  choice  of  Senators,  or  be 
eligible  to  a seat  in  that  body.”  This  view  prevailed,  and  though 
every  man  who  was  of  full  age,  had  resided  one  year  in  the 
State,  and  had  paid  a tax  within  two  years  was  given  the  ballot, 
the  old  restrictions  on  office-holding  remained. 

Maryland,  after  a struggle  of  more  than  a decade,  now  struck 
from  her  Constitution  the  requirement  that  before  entering  on 
the  duties  of  his  post  every  office-holder  must  subscribe  a decla- 
ration of  belief  in  the  Christian  religion,  and  thus  made  Jews 
eligible  to  office. 

But  the  extension  of  the  rights  of  man  was  not  limited  to  the 
abolition  of  slavery  north  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line,  and  the 
Ohio  river;  to  the  abolition  of  religious  qualifications  for  the  of- 
fice-holder, and  property  qualifications  for  the  voter ; to  the  adop- 
tion of  manhood  suffrage;  to  representation  based  on  popula- 
tion, and  not  merely  on  the  number  of  taxpayers  or  the  number 
of  voters.  A spirit  of  humanitarianism,  narrow  indeed  as  we 
look  back  on  it,  but  broad  when  judged  by  the  standards  of  the 
age,  was  abroad  in  the  land.  The  pauper  and  the  criminal,  the 
debtor  and  the  unfortunate,  now  began  to  find  favor  in  the  sight 
of  their  fellows,  and  imprisonment  for  debt  began  to  be  abol- 
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ished,  and  the  inalienable  right  of  man  to  liberty  was  given  yet 
further  recognition.  No  records  of  the  past  furnish  more  hor- 
rible reading  than  those  in  which  are  told  the  horrors  of  the 
debtor’s  prison.  For  the  smallest  debt  possible  to  contract, 
though  it  was  but  a cent,  the  body  of  the  debtor,  whether  man 
or  woman,  might  be  seized  by  the  creditor  and  cast  into  jail, 
there  to  remain  till  the  sum  was  paid.  By  an  old  law  which  went 
back  to  the  days  when  Pennsylvania  was  a Colony,  magistrates 
were  allowed  cognizance,  without  appeal,  of  debts  under  forty 
shillings,  or  five  dollars  and  thirty-three  cents.  When  the  debt 
exceeded  that  sum  the  debtor  was  entitled  by  law  to  a stay  of 
execution.  But  no  such  privilege  was  accorded  the  wretch  who 
owed  a sixpence  or  a shilling,  and  who  might,  if  his  creditor 
chose,  be  dragged  to  jail  on  what  were  truly  called  “ spite  ac- 
tions.” Once  behind  the  bars  his  lot  was  harder  than  that  of 
the  lowest  criminal.  Thieves  and  murderers,  forgers  and  coun- 
terfeiters were  fed,  clothed  and  cared  for  at  the  expense  of  the 
State,  but  for  the  luckless  debtor,  no  such  provision  was  made. 
The  food  he  ate,  the  rags  that  covered  him,  were  provided,  if 
provided  at  all,  by  his  friends,  by  the  public,  by  some  Humane 
Society,  or  Society  for  Alleviating  the  Miseries  of  Public  Pris- 
ons. The  room  in  which  he  was  confined  with  scores  of  hard- 
ened offenders  was  utterly  without  furniture  of  any  sort.  In  it 
were  neither  beds  nor  cots,  tables  nor  chairs,  nor  so  much  as  a 
bench  or  stool.  He  sat  on  the  floor,  ate  off  the  floor,  and  at 
night  lay  down  to  sleep  on  the  floor  like  a dog,  without  so  much 
as  a blanket  to  cover  him. 

Against  this  violation  of  man’s  inalienable  right  to  liberty  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness  humanity  at  last  revolted,  and  in  1794 
a change  for  the  better  was  ordered.  “ Whereas,”  says  the  law 
then  enacted,  “ many  persons  confined  for  debt  in  the  prisons 
called  the  debtor’s  apartment  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  are  so 
poor  as  to  be  unable  to  procure  food  for  their  sustenance,  or 
fuel,  or  covering  in  the  winter  season,  and  it  is  inconsistent  with 
humanity  to  suffer  them  to  want  the  common  necessaries  of 
life,”  the  State  must  (not  abolish  imprisonment  for  debt),  but 
come  to  their  relief.  It  was,  therefore,  ordered  that  the  inspector 
should  provide  fuel  and  blankets  for  such  debtors  as  by  reason 
of  their  dire  poverty  could  not  get  them,  and  should  allow  each 
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seven  cents  a day  for  food.  For  twenty-two  years  the  commu- 
nity seems  to  have  thought  this  was  all  humanity  required,  and 
no  change  was  made  till  1814.  Then  was  passed  the  Bread  Act, 
under  which  a prisoner  whose  debts  did  not  exceed  $15  was  en- 
titled to  his  discharge  after  thirty  days. 

From  documents  presented  to  the  Senate  of  New  York  in 
1817,  it  appears  that  1,984  debtors  were  confined  in  the  jail  at 
New  York  city  during  1816,  and  that  at  least  600  were  always 
in  the  prison  or  on  its  limits.  The  sheriff  certified  that  1,129 
were  confined  for  debts  of  less  than  $50 ; that  of  these  729  owed 
sums  under  $25  each;  and  that  every  one  of  them  would  have 
starved  to  death  but  for  the  kindness  of  the  Humane  Society. 
One  man  who  had  languished  in  the  jail  during  three  years  for 
a debt  of  $50  had  been  fed  by  the  Society  during  the  entire  time. 
Another  had  been  imprisoned  six  years  and  supported  by 
charity. 

In  the  face  of  such  horrible  testimony  as  this  the  Legislature 
relented,  and  in  1817  abolished  imprisonment  for  debt  under 
$25,  and  State  after  State  followed  the  example.  New  Hamp- 
shire fixed  her  limit  at  $13.33;  Vermont  at  $15;  Pennsylvania 
and  Kentucky  went  further  yet  and  utterly  forbade  the  impris- 
onment of  women  for  debt.  When  the  States  of  Indiana,  Illi- 
nois, Mississippi  and  Alabama  entered  the  Union,  between  1816 
and  1820,  the  Constitution  of  each  prohibited  imprisonment  for 
debt  unless  the  debtor  refused  to  give  up  his  estate;  but  the 
middle  of  the  century  was  almost  reached  before  all  the  old 
States  on  the  seaboard  were  willing  to  go  to  this  extreme. 

What  was  done  for  the  debtor  was  done  in  some  manner  for 
offenders  of  every  sort.  They  ceased  to  be  a proscribed,  marked 
and  branded  class,  and  many  a cruel,  barbarous  and  ignominious 
punishment  was  abandoned.  As  we  read  over  the  criminal 
code  of  our  fathers,  it  seems  almost  impossible  that  the  mass  of 
humanity  should  have  escaped  death  or  disfigurement.  In 
Massachusetts,  in  the  days  before  the  War  for  Independence, 
twelve  crimes  were  punishable  with  death;  in  New  York  eleven; 
in  Pennsylvania  twelve.  The  thief  or  the  robber  was  branded  on 
the  hand  with  the  letter  B,  if  his  crime  was  committed  on  a 
week  day,  and  on  the  forehead  if  done  on  a Sunday.  The  mur- 
derer who  escaped  the  gallows  for  any  reason  must  have  an>M 
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burned  into  the  flesh  of  his  left  thumb,  and  for  any  other  felony 
a T in  the  same  place.  Counterfeiters  must,  in  the  words  of  the 
law,  “ be  set  upon  the  pillory,  in  some  open  public  place,  there 
have  both  his  or  her  ears  cut  off,  and  be  publicly  whipped,  with 
thirty-nine  lashes  well  laid  on,”  and  if  he  could  not  pay  his  fine 
and  damages  he  must  be  sold  for  a term  not  longer  than  seven 
years.  The  housebreaker  who  forced  his  way  into  a public 
building  must,  in  his  turn,  stand  in  the  pillory  one  hour,  have 
his  ears  cut  off  and  nailed  to  the  pillory,  and  be  whipped  in  pub- 
lic thirty-nine  lashes  and  sent  to  the  workhouse  for  one  year. 
The  sneakthief  who  carried  off  the  brass  knocker  from  a house 
door  was  fined  and  whipped  twenty-one  lashes.  The  lad  who 
defaced  or  carried  off  a sign  was  beaten  with  fifteen  stripes.  As 
late  as  1817  a sailor  for  some  offence  was  tied  to  the  iron  rings 
in  the  outer  wall  of  the  old  jail  on  Walnut  street,  Philadelphia, 
and  flogged  in  the  presence  of  a crowd.  In  1822  another 
offender  was  whipped  on  the  green  in  front  of  Yale  College  in 
the  presence  of  the  students  sitting  on  the  famous  old  fence. 

Even  the  unfortunate  were  not  suffered  to  escape.  Misery, 
weakness,  wretchedness  of  every  sort  was  stamped  in  plain  sight 
upon  the  man.  Paupers  must  wear  on  the  shoulder  of  the  right 
sleeve  of  the  outer  garment  a letter  P three  inches  long,  and  cut 
out  of  red  or  blue  or  yellow  cloth.  For  drunkards  there  was  a 
like  badge;  for  scolds  there  was  the  ducking-stool.  So  late  as 
1824  a woman  of  Philadelphia,  convicted  of  being  a common 
scold,  was  sentenced  to  be  ducked,  but  escaped  because  the  pun- 
ishment, it  was  truly  said,  “ was  absolute  and  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  the  times.”  So  late  as  1790  the  streets  of  Philadelphia 
were  cleaned  by  men,  chained  to  wheelbarrows,  or  dragging 
logs  made  fast  to  their  ankles. 

Most  happily  the  days  for  such  punishment  were  then  draw- 
ing to  a close.  The  rights  of  man  were  really  being  recognized, 
and  in  the  years  which  followed  the  close  of  the  struggle  for 
independence,  State  after  State  revised  its  criminal  code,  did 
away  with  barbarous,  cruel,  revengeful  and  ignominious  pun- 
ishments; reduced  the  number  of  crimes  punishable  with  death 
from  fifteen  to  two,  shortened  the  terms  of  imprisonment,  abol- 
ished the  chain-gang,  the  pillory,  the  whipping-post  and  the 
stocks;  made  the  branding-iron  a thing  of  the  past;  reformed 
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the  discipline  of  jails  and  prisons,  and  turned  them  from  sem- 
inaries of  vice  into  reformatories.  The  old  idea  that  the  counter- 
feiter and  the  thief  were  to  be  branded  as  a warning  to  all  be- 
fore whom  they  appeared,  that  exposure  in  the  pillory  or  in  the 
stocks  would  cure  the  culprit  of  his  evil  ways  and  impress  all 
who  saw  him  with  the  awfulness  of  sin,  gave  place  to  the  belief 
that  even  the  wicked  had  some  rights  which  the  good  were 
bound  to  respect.  If  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness 
were  inalienable  rights  of  man,  then  life  was  not  to  be  taken, 
liberty  was  not  to  be  curtailed,  save  as  the  last  resort,  after 
every  other  remedy  had  been  tried  and  failed.  Crime  was  some- 
thing to  be  cured  rather  than  punished;  the  criminal  was  an 
object  of  pity  rather  than  of  detestation.  The  penitentiary  sys- 
tem was  then  introduced,  and  men  and  women  who  had  once 
been  locked  in  filthy  cells,  or  hoarded  in  a common  room  and 
left  to  pass  their  days  in  idleness  and  vicious  company,  were 
put  to  woHc  and  taught  the  ways  of  industry.  The  lunatic  in  his 
fits  of  raving  was  no  longer  tied  up  by  the  thumbs  and  beaten 
into  quietness.  He  was  a man,  and  as  such  entitled  to  his  in- 
alienable rights,  and  before  the  middle  of  the  century  was 
reached  our  land  was  dotted  with  lunatic  asylums,  deaf  and 
dumb  asylums,  reformatories,  and  homes. 

Next  came  the  poor  laboring  man  demanding  his  rights,  his 
recognition  as  a human  being.  Hitherto  he  had  been  used  to 
toil  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  of  the  sun,  had  been  given 
one  wage  in  summer  and  a different  one  in  winter;  had  been 
paid  at  such  times,  or  not  at  all,  as  the  employer  might  see  fit, 
and  had  his  children  shut  out  from  the  schools  unless  they  went 
as  paupers.  Under  the  Pennsylvania  law  of  1802  overseers  of  the 
poor  in  every  county  were  commanded  to  find  out  the  names  of 
all  persons  unable  to  educate  their  offspring,  notify  them  that 
their  boys  and  girls  might  be  sent  to  school  at  the  expense  of 
the  State,  and  to  pay  the  cost  with  money  taken  from  the  poor 
rates.  The  intent  was  good,  but  the  law  was  undemocratic.  It 
set  off  the  children  of  the  rich  from  the  children  of  the  poor,  in- 
vited the  parents  of  the  latter  to  come  forward,  make  a public 
confession  of  pauperism,  and  ask  that  their  boys  and  girls  be 
sent,  at  State  expense,  to  some  private  school  to  become  objects 
of  contempt  by  teachers  and  scholars  alike.  Again  and  again 
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the  law  was  amended,  but  back  of  each  change  lay  the  old  idea 
of  pauperism.  State  aid  was  confined  to  the  children  of  the 
poor.  Many  a one,  therefore,  went  without  an  education  be- 
cause the  parents  were  too  self-respecting  to  take  the  benefits  of 
the  Poor  Law. 

But  in  the  new  struggle  for  the  right,  of  man,  the  rights  of 
children  found  a place.  We  demand,  said  the  labor  platforms 
of  the  early  thirties,  a lien  law ; a working  day  of  twelve 
hours,  instead  of  one  from  sunrise  to  sunset;  payment  of  our 
wages  at  regular  intervals  in  good  money;  the  free  common 
school  and  the  abolition  of  exclusive  privileges.  We  consider 
it,  said  they,  an  exclusive  privilege  for  one  part  of  this  commu- 
nity to  have  the  means  of  education  in  colleges  while  another 
is  forced  by  dire  poverty  to  have  no  education  at  all.  We  are, 
therefore,  in  favor  of  a system  of  education  equally  open  to  all 
men.  In  the  opinion  of  their  opponents,  the  conservative  part 
of  the  community,  the  demands  were  shockingly  revolution- 
ary. Yet  each  one  of  them  was  long  ago  granted,  and  granted 
as  a right.  That  an  extreme  should  sooner  or  later  be  reached ; 
that  a part  of  the  community,  carried  away  by  an  eagerness  to 
reform  whatever  in  their  opinion  infringed  the  rights  or  re- 
strained the  liberties  of  man,  should  leave  good  sense  behind, 
and  undertake  the  impossible,  was  inevitable.  Individualism  be- 
came a fad,  and  soon  put  on  innumerable  alluring  forms.  Now 
it  was  Owenism  proclaiming  the  absolute  equality  of  all  men  and 
women,  equality  of  rights,  equality  of  labor,  common  ownership 
of  property  and  cooperation  to  the  fullest  extent.  That  one 
man  should  have  ioo  acres  and  another  not  a foot  of  land;  that 
one  man  should  have  $10,000  and  another  be  in  debt,  was 
grossly  unjust,  and  bred  that  inequality  which  made  the  one  an 
aristocrat  and  the  other  a slave.  Therefore,  all  property  should 
be  held  in  common.  That  one  man  should  be  paid  ten  dollars 
a day  for  his  services  and  another  fifty  cents  was  grossly  unjust. 
Every  form  of  labor,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  the  skilled 
and  the  unskilled,  was  equally  meritorious,  honorable  and  de- 
serving. Therefore,  the  physician  who  could  amputate  a limb 
or,  by  his  skill,  save  the  life  of  a patient,  was  entitled  to  no 
more  compensation  than  the  man  whose  lot  it  was  to  dig 
ditches,  or  carry  a hod.  The  true  community  was  that  in 
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which  men  and  women  dwelt  in  one  great  building,  ate  the 
same  sort  of  food,  shared  the  same  amusements,  and  wore  the 
same  sort  of  clothing,  cut  in  the  same  fashion.  So  far  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  our  countrymen  were  ready  to  go.  But  when 
the  Owenites  declared  that  there  should  be  no  religion  of  any 
sort,  and  that  marriage  was  a civil  contract  to  be  terminated 
at  any  moment  by  the  consent  of  the  parties  concerned,  their 
movement  was  doomed.  But  the  great  principle  of  the  equality 
of  all  men  was  not  abandoned.  It  found  a new  expression  in 
politics,  and  was  made  the  watchword  of  the  Equal  Righters. 
The  faces  of  these  men  were  set  against  every  custom,  usage, 
institution,  law  which  gave  to  any  corporation,  association,  com- 
pany or  individual,  any  privilege,  exemption  or  right  not  en- 
joyed by  the  humblest  man  in  the  State.  A bank  could  issue 
non-interest-bearing  notes  that  passed  as  currency  and  were 
taken  by  the  State  and  the  people  in  payment  of  taxes  and  the 
discharge  of  debts.  No  private  man  could  enjoy  such  a privi- 
lege; therefore,  a bank  was  an  oppressive  monopoly,  curtailing 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  man.  A railroad,  a canal  company, 
having  the  right  of  eminent  domain,  could  take  the  land  of  the 
farmer  against  his  will  and  force  him  to  accept  such  compensa- 
tion as  others  thought  proper.  No  individual  could  do  this ; 
therefore,  canal  and  railroad  companies  were  monopolies  and 
infringed  the  rights  of  man  to  acquire  and  hold  property.  The 
exemption  of  church  property  from  taxation,  the  concentration 
of  capital  in  industrial  corporations,  the  holding  of  immense  es- 
tates, the  accumulation  of  great  fortunes,  were  all  unjust  dis- 
criminations against  the  individual,  hostile  to  equal  rights,  and 
ought  to  be  abolished  or  prevented- 

These,  it  is  true,  were  the  opinions  of  extremists.  But  beneath 
them  all  are  clearly  discernible  the  inalienable  rights  for  which 
our  fathers  fought,  the  right  to  life,  liberty  and  pursuit  of 
happiness.  Their  work  was  but  one  of  the  many  phases  of  the 
ceaseless  struggle  for  the  rights  of  man.  His  political  and  civil 
rights  having  been  secured,  his  industrial  rights  remained  to  be 
acquired,  and  this  is  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  last  quarter 
century.  Just  as  the  recognition  of  the  self-evident  truths  com- 
pletely changed  the  legal  and  political  status  of  the  individual 
during  the  first  half-century,  so  the  recognition  of  the  inalien- 
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able  right  to  the  pursuit  of  happiness  has  during  the  last  half- 
century  utterly  revolutionized  th'e  social  status. 

We  all  remember  how  the  opening  of  the  latter  half-century 
found  our  countrymen  engaged  in  one  of  the  most  desperate 
struggles  for  the  rights  of  man  of  which  history  makes  mention ; 
how  the  famous  compromise  then  concluded  proved  an  utter 
failure,  and  how,  ten  years  later,  the  appeal  was  made  to  the 
sword.  We  all  know  how  the  early  efforts  towards  the  abolish- 
ment of  slavery  in  our  country,  that  seemed  so  promising  at  the 
close  of  the  Revolution,  were  checked  in  the  South  by  the  culti- 
vation of  cotton,  and  how  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line  and  the 
Ohio  river  became  the  boundary  between  the  Slave  States  and  the 
Free,  and  settled  the  issue  for  that  part  of  our  country  east  of  the 
Mississippi  river ; how  the  rush  of  population  westward  brought 
up  the  question  of  slavery  and  freedom  in  the  country  west  of  the 
great  river;  how  the  Missouri  Compromise  of  1821  carried  the 
line  of  separation,  the  parallel  of  36°  30',  from  the  river  to  the 
100th  meridian,  and  stirred  up  the  fathers  of  the  Abolition  Party ; 
how  the  labors  of  Lundy,  and  Birney,  and  Garrison  aroused  the 
old  anti-slavery  societies  of  the  North  from  the  apathy  into 
which  they  had  fallen;  how  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society 
was  founded ; how  the  South  was  flooded  with  anti-slavery  news- 
papers, pamphlets,  pictures,  and  how,  when  the  great  nullifica- 
tion movement  was  put  down  by  Jackson,  and  the  famous  Com- 
promise of  1833,  Calhoun,  finding  the  South  could  not  be  united 
against  the  North  on  the  question  of  the  tariff,  undertook  to  do 
it  on  thd  question  of  anti-slavery.  We  all  know  how,  from  the 
issue  thus  definitely  raised,  came  the  Liberty  Party,  the  Free 
Soilers,  the  Compromise  of  1850;  the  doctrine  of  squatter  sov- 
ereignity; the  Kansas  War,  the  split  of  the  Whig  and  the  De- 
mocratic Parties,  the  rise  of  the  Republican  Party,  the  Civil 
War,  and  the  three  constitutional  amendments  which  gave  the 
rights  of  men  to  4,000,000  of  negroes. 

But  the  struggle  for  the  rights  of  man  was  not  yet  over. 
“ ‘ Taxation  without  representation/  is  tyranny,”  said  the  fathers. 
Yet  for  three-quarters  of  a century  they  went  on  taxing  women 
without  giving  them  a voice  in  the  selection  of  the  representative. 
“ All  governments  derive  their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of 
the  governed,”  said  the  fathers.  Yet  the  middle  of  the  century 
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had  long  been  passed  before  the  polls  were  opened  to  women. 
To-day  in  Utah,  Colorado  and  Wyoming,  women  have  complete 
suffrage,  and  vote  for  all  officers  from  electors  of  president  down 
to  the  humblest  local  elective  official.  In  Kansas  they  may  vote 
for  municipal  officers.  In  twenty-two  States  they  have  a vote  in 
at  least  the  election  of  school  officers. 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  call  the  long  roll  of  benefits,  nor 
mark  every  step  in  the  steady  progress  from  what  was  to  what 
is.  It  is  enough  to  know  that  during  the  last  quarter  of  a century 
the  rights  of  children,  the  rights  of  women,  the  rights  of  work- 
ingmen, have  received  a recognition  never  before  given  them. 
The  free  common  school,  the  wise  system  of  factory  legislation ; 
the  reduction  of  the  working  day  from  sixteen  hours  to  ten  and 
even  eight ; the  Homestead  Law ; the  gradual  opening  to  women 
of  the  professions  of  law  and  medicine,  and  of  innumerable  fields 
of  labor  from  which,  fifty  years  ago,  they  were  absolutely  shut 
out,  have  produced  an  amount  of  human  happiness  which  is  not 
rightly  estimated. 

It  is  enough  to  know  that  the  principles  laid  down  by  our  fore- 
fathers have  not  been  repudiated ; that  we  have,  by  a steady,  well- 
ordered  progress,  been  drawing  nearer  and  near  to  the  condi- 
tions of  life  they  fondly  pictured ; that  at  no  time  in  our  history 
has  life  been  held  more  sacred,  liberty  been  less  restrained,  the 
opportunities  for  the  pursuits  of  happiness  so  many.  Never  did 
our  government  so  nearly  derive  its  just  powers  from  the  consent 
of  the  governed;  never  did  the  governed  so  fully  recognize  as 
self-evident  truths  the  three  inalienable  rights  of  man. 
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ANNUAL  MEETING. 


The  third  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Historical 
Association  was  held  at  the  Fort  William  Henry  Hotel,  Cald- 
well, N.  Y.,  on  Tuesday,  July  30,  1901. 

The  usual  routine  business  was  transacted. 

The  Treasurer’s  report  showed  receipts  amounting  to 
$448.57,  and  expenditures  of  $355.92,  leaving  a balance  of 
$92.65  in  the  general  fund  and  a further  balance  of  $150  in  the 
life  membership  fund. 

Hon.  James  A.  Roberts,  Dr.  Daniel  C.  Farr,  Hon.  Timothy 
L.  Woodruff,  Dr.  Everett  R.  Sawyer,  and  Messrs.  James  A. 
Holden,  John  Boulton  Simpson,  Elwyn  Seelye,  Howland  Pell, 
and  Frederick  B.  Richards  were  elected  trustees  to  serve  until 
the  last  Tuesday  of  July,  1904. 

The  literary  symposium  was  devoted  to  Ticonderoga.  Mono- 
graphs were  read  on  the  The  Fort,  by  Mr.  Frank  B.  Wickes,  of 
Ticonderoga ; on  Ethan  Allen,  by  Rev.  Ernest  Melville,  A.  M., 
of  Fort  Edward;  on  Lord  Howe,  by  Prof.  George  A.  Ingalls, 
A.  B.,  of  Sandy  Hill;  on  Duncan  Campbell,  by  Mr.  Robert  O. 
Bascom,  of  Fort  Edward;  and  on  Montcalm,  by  Rev.  Andrew 
V.  V.  Raymond,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  of  Schenectady,  president  of 
Union  College. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Ellis  Stevens,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  D.  C.  L., 
rector  of  Christ  Church,  Philadelphia,  and  author  of  Sources 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  addressed  the  Asso- 
ciation in  the  afternoon  on  the  Evolution  of  American  Free 
Government. 
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The  last  report  of  the  Society’s  work  showed  the  accomplish- 
ment of  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  Society’s  creation,  in  the 
purchase  by  the  State  of  the  principal  part  of  the  land  about  the 
head  of  the  lake  made  historic  by  the  battles  fought  there  be- 
tween the  English  and  the  French,  and  particularly  by  the  battle 
won  by  Sir  William  Johnson  in  September,  1755,  which  was  the 
first  step  in  driving  France  from  the  New  World,  and  demon- 
strated for  the  first  time  the  power  of  the  Provincial  forces  in 
united  effort.  This  victory  is  soon  to  be  commemorated  by  the 
Society  of  Colonial  Wars  by  the  erection  of  a bronze  monu- 
ment on  the  site. 

In  recognition  of  its  efforts  in  urging  upon  the  Legislature 
the  importance  of  purchasing  the  land,  our  Association  has  been 
designated  by  the  State  Comptroller  as  the  custodian  of  the 
Lake  George  Park. 

An  appropriation  is  now  needed  to  erect  there  at  a con- 
venient point  a modest  but  fire-proof  building,  wherein  may  be 
placed  the  many  valuable  relics  which  have  been  promised  as 
loans  or  gifts  as  soon  as  they  can  be  safely  and  suitably  housed 
so  that  the  public  may  see  and  study  them. 

The  Association  has  lost  seven  members  by  death  during  the 
year. 


Henry  Gordon  Burleigh,  the  son  of  Gordon  Burleigh  and 
Elizabeth  Weeks  was  born  in  Caanan,  New  Hampshire,  June 
2,  1832.  His  ancestor  Giles  Burleigh  came  from  Ipswich1,  Eng- 
land, in  1640,  and  settled  in  New  England,  where  his  descend- 
ants did  good  service  in  the  French  and  Indian  Wars.  Joseph 
Burleigh,  the  grandfather  of  Henry,  fought  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  and  was  afterwards  for  four  terms  in  the  New 
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Hampshire  Legislature.  Engaged  for  many  years  in  the  lum- 
ber and  transportation  business,  the  life  of  Henry  G.  Burleigh 
was  active  and  successful.  He  was  president  of  the  old  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Whitehall,  and  of  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Ticonderoga,  was  a director  in  the  Albany  City  National  Bank, 
the  Commerce  Insurance  Company,  of  Albany,  and  in  many 
other  financial  institutions,  a director  of  the  International 
Paper  Company,  the  Ticonderoga  Pulp  and  Paper  Company, 
the  St.  Maurice  Lumber  Company,  and  of  many  other  large 
corporations. 

A Republican  from  the  inception  of  the  party,  Mr.  Burleigh 
was  always  prominent  in  its  councils.  He  was  a member  of 
the  Assembly  in  1875,  and  in  1882  was  elected  to  Congress. 

Of  commanding  intellect,  possessed  of  unbounded  industry 
and  energy,  he  was  one  of  the  most  kind-hearted  of  men.  He 
married  Miss  Jane  Richards,  of  Ticonderoga,  in  1870.  He 
died  August  15,  1900.  Three  sons  survive  him. 


Soon  after  the  annual  meeting  the  Hon.  William  J.  Morgan 
who,  as  Comptroller,  had  just  arranged  the  purchase  of  the 
park  lands,  died,  leaving  to  his  successor  the  final  taking  of 
title. 

William  J.  Morgan  was  born  in  Canada  in  1840,  coming  to 
Buffalo  in  this  State  when  ten  years  old.  At  the  opening  of 
the  Civil  War  he  enlisted  as  a private  in  the  One  Hundred  and 
Sixteenth  New  York  Infantry.  He  was  four  times  wounded  at 
the  Battle  of  Port  Hudson,  and  for  his  gallant  conduct  was 
brevetted  lieutenant-colonel.  He  was  for  many  years  an  editor 
of  the  Buffalo  Commercial.  Was  chairman  of  the  board  of 
canal  appraisers,  was  collector  of  the  port  of  Buffalo,  became 
deputy  comptroller  under  the  Hon.  James  A.  Roberts,  and 
later  Comptroller  of  the  State,  for  which  latter  office  he  had 
just  been  renominated  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Colonel  Mor- 
gan was  a man  much  beloved  and  respected.  He  died  Septem- 
ber 5,  1900. 
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General  William  S.  Stryker,  soldier  and  author,  died  at 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  on  October  29,  1900.  He  was  born  at  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  on  June  6,  1838,  and  was  graduated  from  the  College  of 
New  Jersey,  at  Princeton,  in  1858.  He  was  preparing  for  the 
bar  and  had  nearly  completed  a law  course  when  the  Civil  War 
broke  out.  He  entered  the  Union  service  in  response  to  the 
first  call  for  troops,  and  later  assisted  in  organizing  the  Four- 
teenth Regiment  of  New  Jersey  Volunteers.  In  February, 
1863,  he  was  made  major  and  aide-de-camp  to  Major-General 
Gillmore,  then  in  command  of  the  Tenth  Army  Corps.  He 
participated  in  the  capture  of  Morris  Island  and  in  the  histori- 
cal night  attack  on  Fort  Wagner.  On  account  of  illness  he 
was  afterward  transferred  and  placed  in  charge  of  the  pay  de- 
partment of  the  United  States  Army,  at  Parole  Camp,  Colum- 
bus, Ohio.  In  April,  1867,  he  was  appointed  a brigadier-gen- 
eral, and  also  Adjutant-General  of  New  Jersey,  which  position 
he  held  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  For  long  and  meritorious 
service  he  was  brevetted  major-general  in  1874.  During  his 
busy  career  he  officially  compiled  and  published  a Roster  of 
Jerseymen  in  the  Revolutionary  War , a Roster  of  New  Jersey 
Volunteers  in  the  Civil  War,  and  several  historical  works  relating 
to  New  Jersey.  General  Stryker  was  made  a counselor-at-law 
in  Ohio  in  1866,  and  was  at  one  time  president  of  the  Trenton 
Banking  Company,  of  which  he  was  a director.  He  was  also  a 
member  of  State  and  county  historical  societies,  a fellow  of  the 
American  Geographical  Society,  and  at  one  time  president  of 
the  New  Jersey  Society  of  the  Cincinnati.  In  1899  he  received 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  from  Princeton  University.  He 
was  the  oldest  adjutant-general,  in  point  of  service,  in  the  Na- 
tional Guard  of  the  United  States. 


Elizabeth  Ellsworth  Hutchins,  the  widow  of  Hon.  Waldo 
Hutchins,  died  at  her  home  in  Kingsbridge,  New  York  city,  on 
January  20,  1901,  in  her  seventy-seventh  year.  Mrs.  Hutchins 
was  a native  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  a daughter  of  Governor  Wil- 
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liam  Wolcott  Ellsworth  and  a granddaughter  of  Chief  Justice 
Oliver  Ellsworth  and  of  Noah  Webster,  the  lexicographer. 
She  had  lived  in  New  York  since  her  marriage  in  1853,  and 
had  been  interested  in  charitable  and  patriotic  work  from  the 
days  of  the  Sanitary  Fair  and  the  Home  for  Soldiers’  Orphans 
at  the  time  of  the  Civil  War.  Of  late  years  she  had  been  promi- 
nent in  the  councils  of  the  Society  of  Colonial  Dames  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  was  especially  active  in  the  movement 
for  the  preservation  of  the  van  Cortlandt  Mansion  in  van  Cort- 
andt  Park.  At  the  time  of  her  death  she  was  chairman  of  the 
house  committee. 


William  E.  Spier  died  at  his  residence  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  on  Wednesday,  May  8,  1901.  He  was  born  May  16, 
1849,  in  Northville,  N.  Y. 

He  entered  the  firm  of  Morgan,  Adsit  & Co.,  lumber  mer- 
chants, in  1873.  He  became  interested  in  the  paper  industry  in 
1882,  and  was  made  president  of  the  Glens  Falls  Paper  Com- 
pany in  1885.  He  was  instrumental  in  the  organization  of  the 
International  Paper  Company,  and  was  its  first  treasurer.  Mr. 
Spier  was  long  a prominent  and  much  esteemed  citizen  of 
Glens  Falls,  and  a director  and  trustee  of  numerous  corpora- 
tions there. 


Lansing  M.  Howland  was  born  at  Sandy  Hill,  N.  Y.,  in  1850. 
He  was  an  officer  of  the  Howland  Paper  Company,  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Glens  Falls  Trust  Company,  president  of  the  Fort 
Edward  Light  and  Power  Company.  He  was  an  active  Re- 
publican and  a McKinley  elector  in  1896.  He  died  at  Fort 
Edward  June  11,  1901. 

Mr.  Howland  was  a man  of  high  and  noble  purposes  and 
exalted  character,  generous  to  a fault,  and  much  beloved  by  all 
with  whom  he  was  brought  in  contact. 
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George  M.  Ferriss,  was  one  of  the  best  known  citizens  of 
Glens  Falls.  For  many  years  he  had  maintained  an  extensive 
drug  business  there.  He  was  born  June  23,  1836,  and  died 
March  25,  1901. 

He  was  a descendant  of  Reed  Ferris,  a Quaker,  one  of  the 
early  settlers  of  the  Queensbury  patent,  and  earlier  a resident 
of  Dutchess  county,  New  York. 


Many  members  have  been  added  during  the  past  year,  a full 
list  will  be  published  with  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

MORRIS  F.  FERRIS, 

Secretary. 


’ June  30,  1901. 


FORT  TICONDEROGA. 


Frank  B.  Wickes. 


“ If  thou  wouldst  view  fair  Melrose  aright, 

Go  visit  it  by  the  pale  moonlight” 

^ the'  middle  watch  of  a summer’s  night,”  a night 

not  only  for  culprit  fays  and  revelipg  fairies,  but  also 
for  the  historic  ghosts  of  centuries.  The  moonlight 
of  July  is  on  mountains  and  water  and  the  ruins  of  Fort  Ticon- 
deroga.  The  place  appeals  to  us  with  all  the  power  of  natural 
beauty  and  great  associations.  For  here  the  hand  of  God  and 
the  heroism  of  man  have  wrought  together.  And  this  is  one  of 
the  blood-stained  altars  of  American  liberty. 

Let  us  sit  down  on  one  of  these  displaced  stones  or  on  this 
pasture  turf,  and  think  about  the  three  centuries  of  the  white 
man’s  occupancy  of  this  promontory  and  the  three  flags  that 
have  waved  above  it. 

From  Champlain  to  Montcalm  is  an  hundred  and  fifty  years. 
This  was  the  period  of  the  oriflamme,  the  scarlet  banner  of 
ancient  France;  for  the  tricolor  dates  only  from  the  French 
Revolution. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  period,  America  was  only  half  dis- 
covered. God  was  just  saying,  in  the  phrase  of  the  Boston 
Hymn, 

" Lo,  now  I uncover  the  land  that  I hid  of  old  time  in  the  west, 

As  the  sculptor  uncovers  the  statue  when  he  has  wrought  his  best.” 

The  New  World!  One  of  the  first  things  in  it  to  attract  at- 
tention was  this  magnificant  sheet  of  inland  water,  rivaling  all 
the  great  lakes  for  size,  and  all  the  little  lakes  for  beauty.  “ The 
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gate  of  the  country,”  the  Indians  called  it,  and  Lake  George 
was  “ the  tail  of  the  lake.”  This  bold  bluff  commanded  the 
larger  lake  and  “ the  carry  place  ” between  the  two,  and  here 
at  length  Carillon  was  built, — like  Quebec,  and  Niagara  and 
Du  Quesne  and  New  Orleans,  one  of  the  solid  pledges  of  the 
future  greatness  of  New  France. 

Anglo-Saxon  institutions  were  clinging  to  the  stormy  edge 
of  the  wild  continent  and 

“ The  pilgrim  fathers  sat  by  the  seaside  and  filled  their  hearts  with  flame.” 

But  from  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi,  the  Frenchman  traversed  the  great  inland  and  the 
tributary  waters  carrying  the  crucifix  as  well  as  the  oriflamme, 
planting  his  fortresses  all  the  way,  winning  the  hearts  of  the 
savages;  and  saying  in  substance  as  Montcalm  did  in  words, 

“ The  cross  is  our  banner  of  victory.” 

“ Bring  lilies  with  full  hands.” 

Which  shall  it  be  — the  Roman  Catholic  or  the  Protestant 
faith,  the  French  or  the  English  tongue,  the  Civil  or  the  Com- 
mon law,  Latin  or  Anglo-Saxon  institutions? 

These  were  the  great  questions  that  20,000  men  were  trying 
to  answer  143  years  ago  this  month,  on  those  hot  days,  in  Fort 
Ticonderoga  and  the  woods  around  it,  where  Lord  Howe  fell 
and  the  Black  Watch  went  unflinchingly  to  death.  These 
questions  were  not  answered  there.  More  than  an  hundred 
years  had  been  asking  them,  but  they  were  all  answered  at 
last  and  the  very  next  year,  in  one  red,  autumn  day,  on  the 
plateau  of  Quebec,  on  that  memorable  field,  where  now  one 
monument  rises  to  the  memory  of  both  Wolfe  and  Montcalm. 

The  Champlain  Valley  is  bright  with  the  oriflammes  of  its 
autumn  woods,  but  above  Fort  Ticonderoga  is  seen  no  more 
the  standard  of  scarlet  and  gold.  The  Cross  of  St.  George  is 
peacefully  floating  in  its  place. 

From  1759  to  1775  is  only  sixteen  years.  These  were  years 
of  peace  for  “ Old  Ti.”  Under  the  direction  of  British  officers, 
her  walls  were  extended  and  improvements  of  all  kinds  made. 
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And  her  great  underground  oven  and  cellars  and  wide  fireplaces, 
in  this  land  of  abundant  wood  to  burn,  filled  the  fortress  with 
the  good  cheer  of  “ Merrie  England.” 

Then  came  the  Revolution,  and  the  very  next  thing  after 

“ The  shot  heard  round  the  world,” 

that  the  embattled  farmers  fired  at  Lexington  was  Ethan  Al- 
len’s peremptory  summons  to  this  fortress  in  the  gray  of  that 
morning  of  May  and  of  liberty  in  the  words  that  passed  at  once 
into  history  and  became  immortal  because  they  were  part  of  an 
immortal  deed. 

And  so  the  British  ensign  came  down  at  Ticonderoga  before 
even  there  were  any  stars  and  stripes  to  take  its  place.  Our 
flag  was  not  adopted  until  afterwards. 

But  two  years  later,  when  Burgoyne  came  sweeping  up  the 
Valley,  the  stars  and  stripes  were  there.  And  Washington  felt 
sure  they  would  stay  there. 

Burgoyne  has  had  a great  deal  of  credit  for  his  discovery  of 
Mt.  Defiance ; but  the  year  before  he  made  his  road,  and  planted 
his  guns  and  his  standard  among  the  pines  at  its  summit,  and 
gave  it  its  exulting  name,  three  young  Americans  of  the  garri- 
son at  “ Fort  Ti.”  demonstrated  the  military  character  of  this 
eminence.  These  young  men  were  John  Trumbull,  afterwards 
famous  as  a painter,  who  was  the  first  to  see  it,  Benedict  Arnold 
and  Anthony  Wayne.  They  climbed  to  the  top  of  this  moun- 
tain, which  was  said  to  be  inaccessible,  and  practiced  with  ord- 
nance to  show  its  capabilities.  But  men  and  means  were 
lacking  and  it  was  not  occupied  by  the  Americans. 

As,  under  cover  of  the  night,  St.  Clair’s  garrison  stole  away 
up  the  narrows  of  the  Lake  between  the  somber  forests  that 
walled  its  near-by  shores,  there  was  no  martial  music  or 
triumphant  boat-song  to  keep  time  for  the  oars,  but  heavy 
hearts  instead  and  silence  and  fear. 

But  it  was  all  for  the  best.  Burgoyne  was  being  lured  on 
into  the  jaws  of  the  trap  from  which  he  was  never  to  escape. 
The  new  flag  was  soon  to  come  back  to  be  forever  the  flag 
of  Ticonderoga  and  the  whole  country. 
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Shall  the  flag  come  back  again  to  “ Old  Fort  Ti.”  in  another 
sense?  Shall  its  ruined  walls  be  restored? 

In  the  ooze  of  the  lake-bed,  under  the  water  below  the  Fort, 
lost  cannon  are  buried.  They  spoke  a brave  language  once 
upon  a time,  and  they  have  long  lain  there  unrescued.  But 
they  are  still  eloquent  as  the  bells  of  the  German  poet’s  sunken 
city  and  they  join  with  the  crumbling  walls  above  in  an  appeal 
to  Congress  and  the  nation,  “ Bring  back  the  flag  to  ‘ Old  Fort 
Ti/  ” 


ETHAN  ALLEN. 


Rev.  Ernest  Melville,  A.  M. 


WE  do  not  know  where  Ethan  Allen  was  born  nor  when. 
One  biographer  says  at  Litchfield,  Conn.,  January  io, 
1737.  Another  says  1737  or  1738.  Yet  another  de- 
clares he  was  born  at  Roxbury.  While  the  inscription  on  the 
plain  marble  tablet  which  marks  the  spot  where  his  body  rests 
indicates  that  he  yvas  born  in  1739. 

But  what  does  it  matter  where  a man  was  born,  or  when? 
The  question  is,  What  was  he?  No  matter  about  dates  of  birth 
or  death,  What  did  the  man  do  between  the  two,  whenever 
they  occurred?  This  is  our  task  to-day;  to  outline  in  the  short 
space  of  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  the  sayings  and  doings  of 
one  who  played  a great  part  in  the  Revolutionary  War;  and 
perhaps  a still  more  important  part  in  the  history  of  the  New 
England  States. 

Turning  to  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica  for  information  re- 
specting the  hero  of  this  paper,  we  find  the  following  meager 
note  under  the  heading,  “ The  History  and  Constitution  of  the 
United  States:  ” “Allen,  Ethan,  was  born  in  Roxbury,  Conn., 
January  10,  1737.  He  removed  about  1766  to  Vermont,  where 
he  became  leader  of  Vermonters,  or  ‘Green  Mountain  Boys,’ 
in  their  struggles  against  New  York.  In  1775  he  was  leader 
of  the  party  which  surprised  Ticonderoga.  Captured  the  same 
year,  he  was  sent  a prisoner  of  war  to  England,  and  not  ex- 
changed until  1778.  He  died  at  Burlington,  Vt.,  February  12, 
1789.” 

Let  us  take  this  as  a rough  sketch  of  a picture  to  be  filled 
in  with  lines  and  incidents  and  colors  borrowed  from  fuller 
and  more  admiring  recording. 
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The  parents  of  Ethan  were  people  of  good  character.  The 
father  a farmer  in  comfortable  circumstances.  Both  father 
and  mother  did  their  part  in  obeying  the  first  recorded  com- 
mand, for  Ethan  was  the  eldest  of  eight  children,  six  sons 
and  two  daughters,  several  of  which  were  pioneers  of  popula- 
tion and  prosperity  amongst  the  Green  Mountains.  At  the 
age  of  thirty  or  thereabout,  he  removed  to  Bennington,  Vt. 

Those  were  troublous  times.  The  cause  goes  back  half  a 
century  or  more.  It  is  upon  record  that,  up  to  the  time  of  the 
close  of  the  French  war  in  1760,  the  then  territory  now  com- 
posing the  State  of  Vermont  was  an  uncultivated  wilderness. 
This  wilderness  had  been  sparsely  inhabited  by  settlers  from 
the  Eastern  States,  especially  from  Massachusetts  and  New 
Hampshire.  But  the  Governors  of  all  the  States  east  encour- 
aged emigration  to  the  fertile  acreages  between  Connecticut 
and  Lake  Champlain,  and  they  each  gave  grants  of  land  to 
those  who  determined  to  settle  there.  As  these  grants  or 
charters  increased,  and  the  territory  became  more  thickly  popu- 
lated, the  people  were  naturally  interested  in  knowing  the 
exact  limits  of  their  possessions,  and  it  was  found  in  many 
instances  that  there  were  conflicting  claims  to  the  same  tract  of 
country.  As  an  example,  the  Governor  of  New  Hampshire 
had  granted  charters  to  many  settlers.  In  1764  the  number 
of  townships  amounted  to  138,  and  by  this  means  he  accumu- 
lated a large  fortune  accruing  from  fees  and  gifts,  and  a reserve 
of  500  acres  made  in  every  township  for  himself.  This  aroused 
the  jealousy  of  the  Governor  of  New  York,  who  caused  a 
proclamation  to  be  issued,  in  which  he  claimed  the  inhabited 
territory  under  the  terms  of  an  ancient  charter  given  by  King 
Charles  II.  Wentworth,  the  Governor  of  New  Hampshire, 
issued  another,  pronouncing  the  charter  obsolete,  and  assuring 
the  settlers  that  the  grants  he  had  made  would  be  confirmed 
by  royal  authority.  I have  not  time  to  trace  the  contentions 
and  feelings  of  unrest  and  enmity  which  followed,  but  shall 
content  myself  by  saying  that  the  township  of  Bennington 
was  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  contested  territory.  It 
was  at  this  period  that  Ethan  Allen  appeared  upon  the  scene, 
and,  in  one  of  the  trials  before  the  court  held  in  Albany, 
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he  was  intrusted  with  the  defense,  or,  rather,  he  acted  as 
agent  for  the  defense,  of  the  settlers  under  the  New  Hamp- 
shire charter.  ♦ The  court  in  Albany  carried  matters  with  a high 
hand,  declaring  the  New  Hampshire  commission  and  grants 
were  not  worth  the  paper  on  which  they  were  written,  and 
directing  the  jury  to  find  a verdict  for  the  plaintiffs,  or  those 
who  claimed  under  the  charters  issued  by  the  Governor  of 
New  York.  No  wonder  that  the  spirit  of  the  lay  lawyer 
changed  into  the  spirit  of  the  soldier,  and  that  when  the  Attor- 
ney-General advised  him  “,to  go  home  and  tell  his  friends  to 
make  the  best  terms  they  could  for  their  farms  and  settlements 
with  their  new'  landlords/’  he  replied,  “ The  gods  of  the  valleys 
are  not  the  gods  of  the  hills;  ” and  when  asked  what  he  meant, 
he  answered,  “ If  you  will  accompany  me  to  Hill  Bennington 
you  will  see ! ” In  that  epigrammatic  reply  we  have  indications 
of  the  stuff  of  which  our  hero  was  made.  If  there  is  one  sen- 
tence in  the  whole  history  of  politics  we  hate  more  than  an- 
other it  is  “ the  Tory  slang  about  the  Divine  right  of  kings,” 
and  another  which  is  born  of  it,  and  which  the  New  York 
party  endeavored  to  put  into  practice,  “ Might  makes  right.” 
A devil’s  maxim!  and  it  ought  always  to  be  so  regarded. 
Minorities  have  rights  as  well  as  majorities,  and  any  man  or 
any  number  of  men  refusing  to  act  honorably  and  justly  with 
the  weakest  ought  to  meet  face  to  face  with  Ethan  Allen’s  god 
of  the  hills.  Brave  man  thus  to  beard  the  lion  in  its  den,  we 
expect  to  hear  and  see  more  of  thee  in  this  life  of  turmoil  and 
strife!  Nor  shall  we  be  disappointed. 

Encouraged  by  the  success  of  the  case  just  narrated,  the 
New  Yorkers  continued  to  bring  actions  for  ejectment  against 
the  settlers  under  the  New  Hampshire  grants  in  what  is  now 
known  as  the  State  of  Vermont.  Gaining  those  actions,  at- 
tempts were  then  made  to  carry  out  by  force  the  notices  served, 
whereupon  a military  association  was  formed  by  the  farmers, 
who  appointed  Allen  commander,  conferring  upon  him  the  title 
of  colonel.  The  command  assumed  the  name  of  “ The  Green 
Mountain  Boys.”  Wherever  the  agents  of  the  court  in  Albany 
went,  they  were  met  by  this  invincible  band  and  driven  off. 
‘'The  gods  of  the  hills  prevailed!” 
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Here  is  an  incident  well  known  to  the  readers  of  history, 
but  perhaps  the  public  are  not  so  familiar  with  it,  which  will 
indicate  somewhat  the  daring  of  the  man.  A reward  of  £ 20 
was  offered  by  the  Governor  of  New  York  for  his  capture. 
Allen  immediately  offered  a reward  of  £25  to  any  one  for  the 
capture  of  the  two  men  who  had  been  sent  to  enforce  the  de- 
cisions of  the  Albany  court;  but  he  did  more  than  this;  he 
made  a bet  that  he  would  proceed  to  Albany  in  spite  of  the 
proclamation,  “ alight  at  the  most  prominent  house  of  enter- 
tainment, drink  a bowl  of  punch  and  finally  escape  unharmed.” 
The  bet  was  accepted.  Allen  proceeded  to  Albany  to  carry  out 
its  terms.  The  news  soon  spread  that  “ Ethan  Allen  was  in 
the  city.”  A large  concourse  of  people  gathered  round  the 
house,  among  whom  was  the  sheriff  of  Albany  county.  Allen 
was  wholly  unmoved.  Having  finished  his  punch,  he  mounted 
his  horse  and,  giving  a hearty  huzza  for  the  Green  Mountains, 
departed  unharmed,  stnd  the  record  runs:  “Those  who  were 

disposed  to  arrest  him  drew  back  with  caution,  feeling  the 
enterprise  would  be  accompanied  with  much  danger.” 

But  events  of  much  greater  import  were  rising  upon  the 
horizon  of  colonial  politics.  New  York  had  endeavored  to 
enforce  wrong  by  power,  and,  what  New  York  had  tried  to  do 
upon  a sister  State  or  territory,  England  endeavored  to  accom- 
plish upon  all  the  States.  She  opposed  the  erection  of  factories 
in  the  colonies  on  the  ground  that  it  would  hurt  the  home  mar- 
ket. Next,  the  Parliament  endeavored  to  levy  taxes  upon  the 
colonists  without  giving  them  any  representation.  In  1765  the 
famous  Stamp  Act  was  passed,  only  to  be  repeated  the  follow- 
ing year.  Then  came  the  tax  on  tea  and  other  articles  of  daily 
consumption,  and  with  the  news  came  a body  of  troops  to 
enforce  its  provisions.  Other  events  of  like  character  followed 
in  quick  succession,  which  I have  no  time  or  business  to  chron- 
icle, all  of  them,  however,  leading  to  the  point  of  revolution , 
caused  by  the  ignoring  of  the  principle  by  the  crown  that  rep- 
resentation ought  always  to  accompany  taxation.  As  an  Eng- 
lishman, may  I be  permitted  to  say  I thoroughly  believe  in  that 
principle?  I am  glad  your  American  forefathers  had  the  cour- 
age to  uphold  it,  and  that  they  gained  their  independence. 
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We  pass  by  any  notice  of  Concord  and  Lexington  and  pro- 
ceed to  Ticonderoga,  which  was  the  key  to  the  situation  on 
Lakes  George  and  Champlain,  and  regulated  to  a great  extent 
any  operations  which  might  be  carried  on  from  Canada.  The 
fort  at  Ticonderoga  was  then  in  the  hands  of  the  British.  The 
work  of  securing  it  for  the  Americans  was  intrusted  to  Ethan 
Allen  and  his  Green  Mountain  boys,  and  on  the  first  week 
in  May,  1775,  a force  of  230  men  was  on  its  way  to  secure  the 
desired  object.  A third  of  this  little  battalion  reached  Shore- 
ham  on  the  evening  of  the  ninth  of  May  and  endeavored  to 
secure  the  fort  early  the  next  morning.  This  was  attempted 
by  Allen  because  he  feared  the  light  of  day  would  reveal  his 
weakness  to  the  garrison.  It  is  recorded  in  Bancroft’s  History 
of  the  United  States  that,  just  before  Allen  made  the  attack 
on  the  morning  of  the  tenth,  he  said  to  his  command:  “ Friends 
and  fellow-soldiers,  we  must  this  morning  quit  our  pretensions 
to  valor,  or  possess  ourselves  of  this  fortress,  and  inasmuch 
as  it  is  a desperate  attempt  I do  not  urge  it  on  contrary  to 
will.  You  who  will  undertake  voluntarily,  poise  your  firelock.” 
Every  firelock  was  poised.  “Face  to  the  right!”  commanded 
Allen.  They  marched  to  the  tally  post.  The  sentinel  chal- 
lenged and  attempted  to  fire,  but  the  fuse  did  not  go  off;  he 
then  turned  and  ran  to  the  parade  ground,  within  the  barracks, 
followed  by  Allen  and  his  companions.  Here  they  were  met 
by  another  sentinel,  who  was  struck  down  by  Allen  himself. 
Then  the  aggressors  shouted  with  a great  shout,  which  aroused 
fhe  garrison,  who  rushed  into  the  parade  ground  with  their 
arms  in  their  hands,  only  to  be  made  prisoners  by  Allen  and 
his  brave  band.  Led  by  a local  guide,  Ethan  made  directly 
for  the  apartment  of  the  commandant.  Knocking  at  the  door, 
he  ordered  that  official  to  appear  instantly  and  surrender  the 
fort.  Then  came  the  familiar  sentence  so  intimately  associ- 
ated with  the  name  of  Ethan  Allen,  for  when  Captain  De-la- 
place  asked  by  what  authority  he  presumed  to  make  such  a de- 
mand Allen  answered  in  tones  of  thunder,  “ In  the  name  of 
the  Great  Jehovah  and  the  Continental  Congress!”  The  cap- 
tain yielded  and  Ticonderoga  was  won.  The  fort  which  had 
cost  the  British  eight  millions  sterling,  a succession  of  cam- 
paigns and  many  lives,  passed  in  the  course  of  ten  minutes  into 
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the  hands  of  a few  undisciplined  volunteers  without  the  loss  of 
life  or  limb. 

An  amusing  but  authentic  anecdote  is  given  by  Aaron  Robin- 
son, showing  the  somewhat  egotistical  character  of  Ethan  Allen, 
which  I will  give  apropos  of  the  capture  of  the  fort.  While  on 
his  way  to  lay  his  schemes  before  the  Continental  Congress, 
he  visited  Bennington,  where  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dewey  preached 
before  him  and  other  officers  a sermon  on  the  capture  of 
Ticonderoga.  In  his  prayer  Mr.  Dewey,  with  much  fervor, 
poured  forth  his  thanks  to  the  Lord  for  having  given  the  pos- 
session of  this  important  fortress  into  the  hands  of  a people 
struggling  for  the  defense  of  their  dearest  rights.  Allen  was 
displeased,  and,  as  the  preacher  continued  in  this  strain  of 
thanksgiving,  he  cried  out:  “ Parson  Dewey!  ” The  reverend 
gentleman  gave  no  heed  to  the  interruption.  Allen  exclaimed 
still  louder:  “Parson  Dewey!  ” But,  as  the  minister  pursued 
his  prayer,  Allen  sprang  to  his  feet  and  roared:  “Parson 

Dewey!”  The  clergyman  opened  his  eyes  and  gazed  with 
astonishment  at  the  interruption.  Allen  then  said : “ Parson 

Dewey,  please  make  mention  of  my  being  there.” 

Allen  next  attempted  to  secure  Montreal.  He  would  with- 
out doubt  have  succeeded  had  he  been  properly  supported. 
As  it  was,  Allen,  with  his  no  men,  was  surrounded  by  500, 
and,  after  hard  fighting,  he  was  forced  to  surrender.  He  paid 
the  penalty  of  too  much  energy.  Were  it  not  for  that,  we 
should  without  doubt  have  to  record  other  deeds  of  daring 
and  heroism  in  the  place  of  suffering  and  protesting  under  the 
English  flag.  For  three  years  he  was  confined,  a prisoner  of 
war,  either  upon  land  or  sea,  the  treatment  he  received  being 
for  the  most  part  of  the  greatest  inhumanity,  the  record  of 
which  will  be  forever  a disgrace  to  the  British  arms.  “ War  is 
hell,”  we  know  well,  but  it  is  a tenfold  disgrace  t;o  men  who 
make  the  fire  hotter  than  it  need  be  by  their  deliberate  inhu- 
manity. Any  one  may  read  the  record  of  those  three  years 
and  form  his  or  her  own  judgment;  my  own  is  that  the  inhuman 
treatment  he  received  was  the  cause  of  his  death  at  the  com- 
paratively early  age  of  fifty  or  fifty-two.  He  regained  his 
liberty  in  the  May  of  1778,  when  he  was  exchanged  for  Colonel 
Archibald  Campbell.  He  landed  at  Elizabethtown  point,  and, 
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to  use  his  own  words,  “ in  a transport  of  joy  set  his  foot  on 
liberty’s  ground.”  As  he  advanced  into  the  country,  he  re- 
ceived the  acclamations  of  a grateful  people.  He  repaired  to 
Valley  Forge,  then  the  headquarters  of  General  Washington. 
To  him  he  offered  his  services  on  behalf  of  his  country  as  soon 
as  his  shattered  health  should  be  sufficiently  restored.  Taking 
leaving  of  the  General,  he  went  on  to  Bennington,  arriving  there 
on  the  last  day  of  May,  1778.  His  appearance  in  the  old  home 
was  greeted  with  joy  mingled  with  surprise,  for  by  his  old 
friends  and  followers  he  had  been  given  up  for  dead. 

In  subsequent  years  he  took  a leading  part  in  the  enrollment 
of  New  Connecticut,  as  the  district  was  then  called,  in  the 
Union  under  the  name  of  Vermont.  It  was  at  this  time  he 
made  another  memorable  and  characteristic  speech.  Opposi- 
tion to  his  views  was  manifested  by  some  of  the  people  of  the 
town  of  Guilford.  The  two  parties  in  this  town  (the  friends  of 
Vermont  and  New  York)  had  each  an  organization,  and  in 
some  cases  there  were  two  sets  of  town  officers.  General  Allen 
marched  from  Bennington  with  about  100  of  his  Green  Moun- 
tain boys,  and  upon  arriving  at  Guilford  he  issued  the  unique 
proclamation:  “ I,  Ethan  Allen,  declare  that,  unless  the  people 
of  Guilford  peaceably  submit  to  the  authority  of  Vermont,  I 
will  make  the  town  as  desolate  as  were  the  cities  of  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah,  by  God!”  It  is  needless  to  say  submission 
was  soon  made. 

Thus  we  have  seen  Allen  the  pioneer , the  soldier , the  prisoner , 
the  patriot.  Just  one  word  about  him  as  an  author.  The  his- 
tory of  his  own  life,  written  by  himself,  is  full  of  interest.  His 
pamphlets  on  theological  subjects  shocked  the  orthodox  of 
the  day,  but  I think  he  succeeded  in  showing  the  reasonableness 
of  religion  as  opposed  to  the  inconsistencies  and  contradictions 
of  the  then  received  theology.  In  the  words  of  another,  his 
style  was  “ bold,  artful,  egotistical  and  unpolished,  but  evinc- 
ing remarkably  strong  mental  powers.”  As  a man  he  was  up- 
right, honest,  and  transparent;  had  we  known  him  we  should 
have  loved  him,  loved  him  for  his  sterling  honesty  and  straight- 
forwardness, his  way  of  saying  just  what  he  meant  and  mean- 
ing just  what  he  said;  speaking  out  and  acting  out  what  he 
believed  to  be  true  and  right,  without  quibbling  or  mental  reser- 
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vation;  saying  and  doing,  even  though  it  was  not  popular  and 
perhaps  not  politic.  We  should  also  have  loved  him  for  his 
patriotism,  his  bravery,  his  indomitable  courage,  and  his  resolve 
to  do  his  own  thinking,  and  methods  of  speech  and  action. 
And  had  it  been  ours  to  stand  beside  his  grave  when  “ the 
dust  returned  to  earth,”  as  it  was,  and  the  spirit  to  God  who 
gave  it,  we  should  have  said,  with  reverential  awe  and  love: 

“ Soldier  of  Christ,  well  done!  Rest  from  thy  loved  employ. 

The  battle’s  fought,  the  victory’s  won!  Enter  thy  Master’s  joy. 

£ Blessed  are  the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord.’  ” 


LORD  HOWE. 


Prof.  George  A.  Ingalls,  A.  B. 


George  Augustus,  viscount  Howe,  was  the  son  of 

Emanuel  Scrope,  the  second  of  the  same  title  in  the 
peerage  of  Ireland,  and  was  the  eldest  of  three  brothers, 
all  British  officers  connected  with  American  history,  all  in  turn 
holders  of  the  same  title,  the  differences  in  whose  ages,  are  cov- 
ered  by  the  brief  span  of  five  years.  The  second  son,  Richard, 
after  holding  the  office  of  treasurer  of  the  navy  and  that  of 
member  of  Parliament  for  Dartmouth,  as  vice-admiral  in  1778, 
encountered  the  French  fleet  under  D’Estaing  in  an  indecisive 
battle  off  the  coast  of  Rhode  Island ; not  long  after,  on  his  re- 
turn to  England,  he  served  against  the  French,  and  died  in 
I779>  after  being  made  successively  a peer  of  Great  Britain, 
admiral  and  knight  of  the  garter.  William,  the  third  son,  com- 
manded the  infantry  under  Wolfe,  on  the  Heights  of  Abraham; 
succeeded  Gage  as  commander  of  the  British  forces  in  North 
America;  commanded  at  Bunker  Hill  and  on  Long  Island;  re- 
pelled the  Americans  at  Germantown,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  in  1778. 

The  career  of  the  eldest  son  belongs  to  an  earlier  period  of 
our  history  and  is  much  shorter  than  that  of  either  of  his 
brothers.  Indeed,  some  cyclopedists  and  compilers  of  biography, 
who  pay  due  respect  to  the  two  younger  men,  bestow  not  a 
word  upon  the  eldest.  The  events  of  his  life  may  be  summar- 
ized as  follows:  He  was  born  in  1724  and  on  the  death  of  his 
father  in  1735  succeeded  to  the  title.  In  1757,  while  colonel  in 
command  of  the  60th  regiment,  he  was  sent  to  America; 
reached  Halifax  in  July;  was  appointed  colonel  of  the  55th  foot 
in  September,  and  brigadier-general  in  December.  He  died  in 
Abercrombie’s  advance  on  Ticonderoga,  July  6,  1758.  Some 
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discrepancies  appear  in  the  biographic  sketches.  The  editor 
of  documents  relative  to  the  Colonial  History  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  for  example,  in  a biographic  note  on  p.  735  of  vol.  10, 
gives  the  year  of  Lord  Howe’s  birth  as  1725  and  the  date  of 
his  death  as  July  8th.  Yet  in  Abercrombie’s  report  to  Pitt, 
dated  July  12,  1758,  and  given  in  the  same  volume  at  p.  725, 
the  date  stated  is  July  6th,  as  it  is  also  in  Montcalm’s  report 
of  the  battle  of  Ticonderoga  (p.  738,  id.).  A careful  reading  of 
Montcalm’s  letter  to  Vaudreuil,  dated  July  9,  1758  (p.  749,  id.), 
will  show  that  the  date  is  not  given  as  July  8th  in  that  some- 
what confused  account.  In  a report  on  the  condition  of  New 
France  to  the  Marshal  de  Belle  Isle  (p.  895,  id.),  the  date  July 
6th  is  again  given.  As  to  the  date  of  his  birth,  suffice  it  to  say 
that  1724  is  the  date  given  in  Appleton’s  Cyclopedia  of  Ameri- 
ican  Biography  and  in  other  like  reliable  authorities. 

When  Lord  Howe  reached  America  in  1757,  in  the  midst  of 
the  Seven  Years’  War,  the  elder  Pitt,  England’s  real  ruler,  had 
planned  to  accomplish  three  things  in  his  struggle  with  France 
in  America.  Says  Parkman:  “ His  first  aim  was  to  take  Louis- 
bourg  as  a step  towards  taking  Quebec;  then  Ticonderoga,  that 
thorn  in  the  side  of  the  northern  colonies;  and  lastly  Fort 
Duquesne,  the  key  of  the  Great  West.  He  recalled  Loudon, 
for  whom  he  had  a fierce  contempt;  but  there  were  influences 
which  he  could  not  disregard,. and  Major-General  Abercrombie, 
who  was  next  in  order  of  rank,  an  indifferent  soldier,  though  a 
veteran  in  years,  was  allowed  to  succeed  him  and  lead  in  per- 
son the  attack  on  Ticonderoga.  Pitt  hoped  that  Brigadier- 
General  Lord  Howe,  an  admirable  officer,  who  was  joined  with 
Abercrombie,  would  be  the  real  commander  and  make  amends 
for  all  shortcomings  of  his  chief.” 

Why  did  this  young  man  stand  so  high  in  the  esteem  of  the 
brilliant  and  arrogant  Pitt?  No  better  answer  to  this  question 
can  I find  than  the  sketch  of  Lord  Howe  contained  in  the  book 
entitled  “ Memoirs  of  an  American  lady,  with  Sketches  of  Man- 
ners and  Scenery  in  America  as  they  existed  Previous  to  the 
Revolution.”  And  first,  a few  words  regarding  the  author  of 
these  memoirs.  Mrs.  Grant  of  Laggan,  born  in  1755,  was  the 
daughter  of  Duncan  MacVicar,  an  officer  in  a Highland  regi- 
ment, who  was  ordered  to  America  in  her  infancy.  The  mother 
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and  daughter  went  to  join  him  and  settled  in  Claverack  on  the 
Hudson.  There  the  daughter  learned  to  speak  Dutch.  In 
1762,  the  talents  of  the  little  girl  attracted  the  attention  of 
Mrs.  Schuyler  of  Albany  ..with  whom  she  afterwards  resided  for 
some  years.  After  the  conquest  of  Canada,  MacVicar  obtained 
a grant  of  land  in  Vermont,  resigning  his  commission.  Ill 
health  compelled  him  to  return  to  Scotland  with  his  family  in 
1768.  His  land  was  confiscated  after  the  outbreak  of  the 
Revolution.  His  daughter  married  the  Rev.  James  Grant  of 
Laggan,  and,  left  by  his  death  in  straitened  circumstances,  be- 
gan in  1807  her  memoirs,  which  are  a tribute  to  the  memory  of 
her  friend  and  patroness  Mrs.  Schuyler,  the  mother  of  General 
Philip  Schuyler.  Such  careful  historians  as  Parkman  and  Win- 
sor  refer  to  her  memoirs  in  their  characterization  of  Lord  Howe, 
and  this  fact,  coupled  with  her  evident  opportunities  for  know- 
ing the  events  of  the  time  of  which  she  writes,  as  well  as  the 
keenness  of  observation  apparent  on  well  nigh  every  page  of 
the  memoirs,  must  justify  my  lengthy  quotation. 

“ General  Abercrombie,”  says  Mrs.  Grant,  “ who  commanded 
on  the  northern  lakes,  was  a brave  and  able  man,  though  rather 
too  much  attached  to  the  military  schools  of  those  days  to 
accommodate  himself  to  the  desultory  and  uncertain  warfare  of 
the  woods,  where  sagacity,  ready  presence  of  mind  joined  with 
the  utmost  caution,  and  a condescension  of  opinion  to  our  In- 
dian allies  were  of  infinitely  more  consequence  than  rules  and 
tactics,  which  were  mere  shackles  and  incumbrances  in  this 
contention  with  difficulties  and  perplexities  more  harassing 
than  mere  danger.  Indeed,  when  an  ambuscade  or  sudden  on- 
set was  followed  by  defeat,  here  (as  in  Braddock’s  case)  the  re- 
sult reminded  one  of  the  rout  of  Absalom’s  army;  where,  we 
are  told,  the  wood  devoured  more  than  the  sword.  The  gen- 
eral was  a frequent  guest  with  Madame  (Mrs.  Schuyler)  when 
the  nature  of  his  command  would  permit  him  to  relax  from 
the  duties  that  occupied  him.  He  had  his  men  encamped  below 
Albany  in  that  great  field- which  I have  formerly  described  as 
the  common  pasture  for  the  town.  Many  of  the  officers  were 
quartered  in  the  fort  and  the  town;  but  Lord  Howe  always 
lay  in  his  tent  with  the  regiment  which  he  commanded  and 
which  he  modeled  in  such  a manner  that  they  were  ever  after 
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considered  as  an  example  to  the  whole  American  army,  who 
gloried  in  adopting  all  those  rigid  yet  salutary  regulations  to 
which  this  young  hero  submitted  to  enforce  his  commands  by 
his  example. 

“ Above  the  pedantry  of  holding  up  standards  of  military 
rules  where  it  was  impossible  to  practice  them,  and  the  narrow 
spirit  of  preferring  the  modes  of  his  own  country  to  those 
proved  by  experience  to  suit  that  in  which  he  was  to  act,  Lord 
Howe  laid  aside  all  pride  and  prejudice  and  gratefully  accepted 
counsel  from  those  whom  he  knew  to  be  best  qualified  to  direct 
him.  Madame  was  delighted  with  the  calm  steadiness  with  which 
he  carried  out  the  austere  rules  which  he  found  necessary  to  lay 
down.  In  the  first  place,  he  forbade  all  displays  of  gold  and 
scarlet  in  the  rugged  march  they  were  about  to  undertake,  and 
set  the  example  by  wearing  himself  an  ammunition  coat,  that 
is  to  say,  one  of  the  surplus  soldiers’  coats  cut  short.  This 
was  a necessary  precaution,  because  in  the  woods  the  hostile 
Indians  who  started  from  behind  the  trees  usually  caught  at 
the  long  and  heavy  skirts  then  worn  by  the  soldiers;  and,  for 
the  same  reason,  he  ordered  the  muskets  to  be  shortened,  that 
they  might  not,  as  on  former  occasions,  be  snatched  from  behind 
by  these  agile  foes.  To  prevent  the  march  of  his  regiment  from 
being  descried  at  a distance  by  the  glittering  of  their  arms,  the 
barrels  of  their  guns  were  all  blackened ; and  to  save  them  from 
the  tearing  of  bushes,  the  stings  of  insects,  etc.,  he  set  them  the 
example  of  wearing  ‘ leggans,’  a kind  of  buskin  made  of  strong 
woollen  cloth,  formerly  described  as  a part  of  the  Indian  dress. 
The  greatest  privation  to  the  young  and  vain  remained.  Hair 
well  dressed  and  in  great  quantity  was  then  considered  the 
greatest  possible  ornament,  which  those  who  had  it  took  the 
utmost  care  to  display  to  advantage  and  to  wear  in  a bag  or 
queue,  whichever  they  fancied.  Lord  Howe’s  was  fine  and 
very  abundant;  he,  however,  cropped  it  and  ordered  every  one 
else  to  do  the  same.  Every  morning  he  rose  very  early,  and, 
after  giving  his  orders,  rode  out  to  the  flats,  breakfasted  and 
spent  some  time  in  conversation  with  his  friends  there;  and 
when  in  Albany,  received  all  manner  of  useful  information 
from  the  worthy  magistrate  Cornelius  Cuyler.  Another  point 
which  this  young  Lycurgus  of  the  camp  wished  to  establish  was 
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that  of  not  carrying  anything  that  was  not  absolutely  necessary. 
An  apparatus  of  tables,  chairs  and  such  other  luggage  he 
thought  highly  absurd  where  people  had  to  force  their  way  with 
unspeakable  difficulty,  to  encounter  an  army  free  from  all  such 
encumbrances.  The  French  had  long  learnt  how  little  con- 
venience could  be  studied  on  such  occasions  as  the  present. 

“ When  his  Lordship  got  matters  arranged  to  his  satisfaction, 
he  invited  his  officers  to  dine  with  him  in  his  tent.  They  gladly 
assembled  at  the  hour  appointed,  but  were  surprised  to  see  no 
chairs  nor  tables;  there  were,  however,  bearskins  spread  like 
a carpet.  His  Lordship  welcomed  them  and  sat  down  on  a 
small  log  of  wood;  they  followed  his  example;  and  presently 
the  servants  Set  down  a large  dish  of  pork  and  pease.  His 
Lordship  taking  a sheath  from  his  pocket  out  of  which  he  pro- 
duced a knife  and  fork  began  to  cut  and  divide  the  meat.  They 
sat  in  a kind  of  awkward  suspense,  which  he  interrupted  by 
asking  if  it  were  possible  that  soldiers  like  them,  who  had  been 
so  long  destined  for  such  a service,  should  not  be  provided 
with  portable  implements  of  this  kind;  and  finally  relieved  them 
from  their  embarrassment  by  distributing  to  each  a case,  the 
same  as  his  own,  which  he  had  provided  for  that  purpose.  The 
austere  regulations  and  constant  self-denial  which  he  imposed 
upon  the  troops  he  commanded  were  patiently  borne,  because 
he  was  not  only  gentle  in  his  manner  but  generous  and  humane 
in  a very  high  degree  and  exceedingly  attentive  to  the  health 
and  real  necessities  of  the  soldiery.” 

Mrs.  Grant  also  says  that  he  gave  a quantity  of  powdered 
ginger  to  each  man  in  his  command,  and  ordered  that  it  be 
mixed  with  the  water  which  they  drank  while  on  the  march. 
This  he  intended  should  be  a means  of  keeping  off  the  ague. 

She  also  says:  “ The  Schuylers  regarded  this  expedition  with 
a mixture  of  doubt  and  dismay,  knowing  too  well  from  the  sad 
retrospect  of  former  failures  how  little  valor  and  discipline 
availed  where  regular  troops  had  to  encounter  with  unseen  foes 
and  with  difficulties  arising  from  the  nature  of  the  ground  for 
which  military  science  afforded  no  remedy.” 

The  force  which  Abercrombie  was  to  lead  against  Ticon- 
deroga^was  gathered  at  the  head  of  the  lake  in  June,  1758.  In 
a letter  to  Mr.  Secretary  Pitt,  dated  12th  July,  1758,  he  says: 
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“ The  embarkation  of  the  artillery,  stores,  and  provisions  being 
completed  on  the  evening  of  the  4th  instant,  next  morning  at 
break  of  day  the  tents  were  struck  and  all  the  troops,  amount- 
ing to  6,367  regulars,  officers,  light  infantry,  and  rangers  in- 
cluded, and  9,024  provincials,  including  officers  and  bateau  men, 
embarked  in  about  900  bateaux  and  135  whale  boats,  the  ar- 
tillery to  cover  our.  landing  being  mounted  on  rafts. 

“ At  five  in  the  evening  reached  Sabbath-day  Point  (25  miles 
down  the  lake),  where  we  halted  till  ten,  then  got  under  way 
again  and  proceeded  to  the  landing  place  (leading  to  the  French 
advance  guard)  which  we  reached  early  next  morning,  the  6th. 

“ Upon  our  arrival  sent  out  a reconnoitering  party,  and  having 
met  with  no  opposition  landed  the  troops,  formed  them  in  4 
columns,  regulars  in  the  center  and  provincials  on  the  flanks, 
and  marched  toward  the  enemy’s  advanced  guard,  composed 
of  one  battalion  posted  in  a logged  camp,  which  upon  our  ap- 
proach they  deserted,  first  setting  fire  to  their  tents  and  destroy- 
ing everything  they  could;  but  as  their  retreat  was  very  precipi- 
tate, they  left  several  things  behind  which  they  had  not  time 
either  to  burn  or  carry  off.  In  this  camp  we  likewise  found  one 
prisoner  and  one  dead  man.  The  army  in  the  foregoing  order 
continued  their  march  through  the  wood  on  the  west  side  with 
a design  to  invest  Ticonderoga;  but  the  woods  being  very  thick, 
impassable  with  any  regularity  to  such  a body  of  men,  and  the 
guides  unskilful,  the  troops  were  bewildered  and  the  columns 
broke,  falling  in,  one  upon  another. 

“ Lord  Howe  at  the  head  of  the  right  center  column  sup- 
ported by  the  light  infantry  being  advanced  fell  in  with  a French 
party  supposed  to  consist  of  about  400  regulars  and  a few  In- 
dians, who  had  likewise  lost  themselves  in  their  retreat  from 
the  advanced  guard;  of  these  our  flanks  killed  a great  many 
and  took  148  prisoners,  among  whom  were  5 officers  and  3 
cadets. 

“ But  this  small  success  cost  us  very  dear,  not  as  to  the  loss 
of  numbers,  for  we  had  only  two  officers  killed,  but  as  to  the 
consequence,  Lord  Howe  being  the  first  man  that  fell  in  the 
skirmish.” 

In  speaking  of  the  effect  of  the  news  of  Lord  Howe’s  death 
on  Mrs.  Schuyler,  Mrs.  Grant  says:  “The  mind  of  our  good 
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aunt  (Mrs.  Schuyler)  had  been  so  engrossed  by  her  anxieties 
and  fears  for  the  event  impending  and  so  impressed  by  the 
merit  and  magnanimity  of  her  favorite  hero  that  her  wonted 
firmness  sunk  under  the  stroke  and  she  broke  out  into  bitter 
lamentations.  This  had  such  an  effect  on  her  friends  and  do- 
mestics that  shrieks  and^sobs  of  anguish  echoed  through  every 
part  of  the  house.”  Mrs.  Schuyler  was  not  alone  in  her  grief. 
“ The  noblest  Englishman  that  has  appeared  in  my  time,  and 
the  best  soldier  in  the  British  army,”  says  Wolfe,  in  a letter  to 
his  father,  written  in  August,  1758.  Pitt  in  writing  to  Grenville 
that  same  month  calls  him  “a  character  of  ancient  times;  a 
complete  model  of  military  virtue.” 

Most  significant  is  the  resolution  of  the  General  Court  of 
Massachusetts,  which  is  in  the  following  words: 

“ Bearing  testimony  to  the  sense  which  the  province  had  of 
the  services  and  military  virtues  of  the  late  Lord  Viscount 
Howe  who  fell  in  the  last  campaign  fighting  in  the  cause  of  the 
colonies,  and  also  to  express  the  affection  which  their  officers 
and  soldiers  bore  to  his  command,  ordered  that  the  sum  of 
250  pounds  be  paid  out  of  the  publick  treasury  to  the  order  of 
the  present  Lord  Viscount  Howe  for  the  erection  of  a monu- 
ment to  his  Lordship’s  memory,  to  be  built  in  such  manner  and 
situated  in  such  place  as  the  present  Lord  Viscount  Howe 
shall  choose ; and  that  his  Excellency,  the  Governor,  be  desired 
to  acquaint  his  Lordship  therewith  in  such  manner  that  the 
testimony  be  engraved  on  such  monument.” 

It  should  be  remembered  in  connection  with  this  appropria- 
tion that  Massachusetts,  to  meet  her  war  debt,  had  at  this  time 
imposed  upon  herself  taxes  “ amounting  in  the  town  of  Boston 
to  13  shillings  and  2 pence  to  every  pound  of  income  from  real 
and  personal  estate.”  (Pownall;  cited  by  Parkman.) 

Upon  the  cenotaph  erected  according  to  the  terms  of  this 
resolution  in  Westminster  Abbey  is  this  inscription: 

“The  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay  in  New  England,  by 
an  order  of  the  Great  and  General  Court  bearing  date  1 Feb- 
ruary, 1759,  caused  this  monument  to  be  erected  to  the  memory 
of  George,  Lord  Viscount  Howe,  Brigadier-General  of  His 
Majesty’s  Forces  in  North  America,  who  was  slain  6 July,  1758, 
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on  his  march  to  Ticonderoga,  in  the  34th  year  of  his  age,  in 
testimony  of  the  sense  they  had  of  his  services  and  military 
virtues  and  the  affection  their  officers  and  soldiers  bore  to  his 
command.  He  lived  respected  and  beloved.  The  public  regret 
his  loss;  to  his  family  it  is  irreparable.” 

I shall  not  discuss  the  question  of  the  place  of  his  burial. 
Two  monographs  upon  that  subject  addressed  to  the  Albany  In- 
stitute go  over  the  evidence  with  great  thoroughness.  They 
are  to  be  found  in  the  State  Library  and  are  well  worth  careful 
reading.  After  reading  them  both  I have  not  formed  a decided 
opinion  on  the  subject. 

One  naturally  wonders  what  the  fortune  of  the  attack  would 
have  been  had  Lord  Howe  lived  to  direct  it.  Whatever  one’s 
speculation  may  be  as  to  the  outcome,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that,  under  his  leadership,1  the  awful  blundering  and  loss  of  life 
due  to  Abercrombie  woujd  have  been  prevented.  Was  Lord 
Howe,  then,  unhappy  in  the  time  of  his  death?  Not  altogether, 
I think.  A little  more  than  two  years  after  his  death,  George 
III.  came  to  the  throne, — ^ that  “ dull  lad,”  as  Thackeray  says, 
“ brought  up  by  narrow-minded  people.”  Would  not  the  heart 
of  such  a broad-souled  gentleman  as  Lord  Howe  have  been 
torn  apart  in  the  service  of  such  a master  — by  sympathy  for 
the  King’s  purity  in  the  midst  of  a cynical  and  dissolute  society; 
by  fellowship  with  the  King  in  his  genuine  love  of  the  English 
people;  by  contempt  for  his  bigotry,  his  unreasoning  obstinacy, 
his  hostility  to  the  colonists?  For,  let  us  remember,  George 
III.  aimed  to  be  king  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name,  and  succeeded, 
too.  Imagine  the  feelings  with  which  Lord  Howe  would  have 
beheld  the  magnificent  trans-Atlantic  empire  established  by 
the  genius  of  the  elder  Pitt  fall  apart  within  twenty-five  years 
after  1758. 

Had  they  been  able  to  look  forward  one-quarter  century  into 
the  future,  the  sorrowing  group  of  British  regulars  and  Con- 
tinentals who  surrounded  the  bier  of  the  fallen  hero  might  well 
have  said: 

“ Vex  not  his  ghost:  O,  let  him  pass.  He  hates  him 
That  would  upon  the  rack  of  this  tough  world 
Stretch  him  out  longer.” 
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WHETHER  in  old  times  the  human  soul  was  endowed  with 
powers  which  it  does  not  now  possess,  or  whether,  as 
some  believe,  it  still  possesses  powers  of  so  subtle  a 
nature  as  to  elude  definition  and  classification,  must,  perhaps, 
forever  remain  a matter  of  vague  and  visionary  conjecture. 
Certain  it  seems  that,  among  the  Scottish  clans,  there  have 
from  time  to  time  appeared  individuals  endowed  with  gifts  that 
enabled  them  to  say,  with  no  great  stretch  of  poetic  license: 

“ ’Tis  the  sunset  of  life  gives  me  mystical  lore, 

And  coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before.” 

One  of  these  tales  of  premonition  — of  second  sight  — or  of 
anticipatory  vision,  call  it  what  you  will,  has  cast  a kind  of 
mystic  halo  around  the  gray,  grim  walls  of  Ticonderoga  — 
affluent  with  realistic  memories  of  historic  emprise  and  heroic 
adventure. 

This  story  of  the  troubled  life  and  death  of  Duncan  Camp- 
bell, which  takes  its  rise  in  the  land  of  the  heather  and  the 
clan,  and  finds  its  consummation  before  the  walls  of  Ticon- 
deroga, is  one  of  the  links  that  not  only  binds  the  Old 
World  to  the  New,  but  seems  to  unite  this  world,  which  is 
visible  and  material,  with  that  which  is  invisible  and  immaterial. 

On  the  western  coast  of  Scotland,  where  the  shore  line  is 
broken  by  the  indentation  of  the  Great  Glen,  which  extends 
from  Inverness  to  Loch  Linnhe,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
loch,  in  that  part  of  Scotland  commonly  known  as  Argyle- 
shire,  dwelt  the  Stewarts  of  Appin.  To  the  south  and  east  of 
the  Stewarts  dwelt  the  Campbell  clan.  Not  far  from  where 
Loch  Linnhe  enters  the  main  land  an  apparent  branch,  a little 
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to  the  south,  cuts  in  and  is  called  Loch  Etive  — a sea  loch, 
with  rugged  shores  covered  with  tangled  wildwood.  All  the 
country  hereabout  is  rough  and  wild,  abounding  in  lochs, 
rivers  and  glens,  hills  and  vales,  and  over  all  towers  the  ma- 
jestic peak  Ben  Cruachen.  Near  by  the  river  Deergan,  “ the 
river  of  the  red  stain,”  debouches  into  Loch  Crieran.  The 
valley  through  which  the  river  falls  is  precipitous,  and  at  its 
mouth  some  four  or  five  large  boulders  in  the  bed  of  the  stream 
are  called  stepping-stones.  This  place  is  still  known  as  the 
“ murderer’s  ford,”  and  the  glen  itself  is  called  Glen  Saleach  — 
the  “ dirty  pass.”  The  second  of  the  stepping-stones,  tradition 
says,  is  the  spot  where  Donald  Campbell  was  murdered  by 
Stewart  of  Appin,  and  the  tragedy  is  known  as  the  “ murder 
of  Loch  Crieran.”  Following  down  the  stream  and  crossing 
the  ford  at  Loch  Etive  and  ascending  the  hill  beyond,  Inver- 
awe  is  reached,  situate  upon  a slight  eminence  overlooking  the 
River  Awe,  not  far  from  where  it  empties  into  the  Loch  Awe. 
Here,  surrounded  by  hills,  and  at  the  foot  of  Ben  Cruachen, 
stands  the  old  castle — the  home  of  Duncan  Campbell  — Laird 
of  Inverawe. 

It  seems  that  about  1742  Duncan  Campbell,  an  officer  of 
the  Highland  regiment  known  as  the  Black  Watch,  was  sent 
to  Lorn,  in  Argyleshire,  to  harry  and  distress  the  adherents 
of  Prince  Charles  Edward.  Returning  from  the  discharge  of 
this  unpleasant  duty,  he  was  separated  from  his  followers,  and, 
night  falling  rapidly,  he  lost  his  way  among  the  many  moun- 
tain passes;  when,  turning  sharply  into  a ravine,  he  was 
startled  to  find  himself  confronted  by  a stalwart  Highlander, 
with  black  hair  and  piercing  eyes.  Each  grasped  his  sword, 
when  the  stranger  accosted  him  and  demanded  his  errand. 
Duncan  replied  that  he  had  lost  his  way  and  required  a guide: 
a voice  from  behind  said,  “ He  is  alone,  else  we  would  not  have 
suffered  him  to  pass.”  Whereupon  the  stranger  escorted  Dun- 
can to  an  unknown  camp  in  the  recesses  of  the  mountains,  gave 
him  food  to  eat,  and  shared  his  couch  with  him.  The  stranger 
refused  to  reveal  his  name,  but  it  was  apparent  that  he  knew 
who  Duncan  was  and  his  errand  in  that  part  of  the  Highlands. 
When  day  broke  the  Highlander  escorted  his  guest  past  the 
sentinels  and  set  him  on  the  road  toward  his  own  home.  In- 
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verawe  expressed  his  gratitude  in  fitting  terms,  and  vowed 
he  would  repay  the  kindness  shown  him  if  the  opportunity 
ever  afforded.  In  time  he  came  to  know  that  his  benefactor 
was  none  other  than  Donald  Campbell,  a member  of  the  same 
clan  as  that  to  which  he  himself  belonged.  This  adventure, 
which  is  strikingly  similar  to  that  of  Fitz  James  and  Rhoderic 
Dhu,  had  become  well-nigh  forgotten,  and  years  afterward, 
when  Inverawe  asked  for  and  obtained  leave  of  absence  from 
his  military  duties,  one  night,  while  sitting  alone  in  his  castle, 
he  was  startled  from  his  reverie  by  the  sound  of  hasty  foot- 
steps at  his  door,  accompanied  by  loud  and  hurried  rappings. 
Answering  the  summons,  he  was  surprised  to  find  at  his  door 
Stewart  of  Appin,  a man  for  whom  he  had  but  little  love.  In 
hurried  words  Stewart  told  his  host  that  in  a feud  he  had 
slain  a man:  that  he  was  pursued:  his  life  was  now  in  danger: 
he  besought  Campbell  to  give  him  sanctuary,  and  asked  an 
oath  of  secrecy.  His  distress,  the  extremity  of  his  need  and 
evident  terror  prevailed.  Duncan  Campbell  gave  the  required 
oath  and  received  Stewart  of  Appin  into  his  castle,  where  he 
was  secreted  in  an  underground  room.  Scarcely  had  Campbell 
returned  from  this  errand,  when  a second  alarm,  louder  and 
more  imperative  than  the  first,  called  him  again  to  his  door, 
where  he  was  confronted  by  a band  of  his  own  clansmen,  who 
told  him  that  at  the  stepping-stones  in  the  ford  of  the  Deergan 
his  kinsman  — Donald  Campbell  — had  been  slain  by  Stewart 
of  Appin:  not  in  open,  manly  fight,  but  treacherously  and  by  a 
blow  in  the  back:  the  assassin  had  made  his  escape;  the  hue 
and  cry  raised  and  the  murderer  followed  through  difficult  and 
obscure  passes  in  the  direction  of  Inverawe.  Campbell,  sick 
at  heart  at  the  thought  of  concealing  the  murderer  of  one  of 
his  own  clan  who  had  thus  been  foully  slain,  and  to  whose 
chivalric  generosity  he  owed  his  life,  yet  mindful  of  the  obliga- 
tions of  his  oath,  gave  an  evasive  answer  to  the  pursuing  party 
and  sent  them  away.  That  night,  after  he  had  retired  to  his 
chamber,  which  is  still  called  the  “ Ghost  Chamber  ” at  Inver- 
awe, in  the  “ dread,  vast  and  middle  of  the  night,”  he  was 
awakened  by  a light  “ like  that  which  never  shone  on  land  or 
sea.”  It  filled  the  room  and  he  distinctly  saw  the  manly  form 
of  Donald  Campbell  of  Lorn  — his  murdered  clansman,  his 
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jet-black  hair  disheveled,  his  clothing  disarranged  and  soiled 
with  blood.  He  instantly  recognized  the  apparition  as  that 
of  his  former  benefactor.  The  consciousness  that  beneath  his 
own  roof  he  now  gave  shelter  to  the  cowardly  murderer  filled 
his  soul  with  remorse  and  regret.  The  silence  was  broken  by 
the  ghostly  visitor,  who  said: 

“ Inverawe,  Inverawe;  blood  has  been  shed;  shield  not  the 
murderer.” 

After  which  the  vision  disappeared.  When  morning  broke 
and 

“ The  dawning  beam 
Purpled  the  mountain  and  the  stream,” 

the  memory  of  the  vision  of  the  man  and  of  the  voice  troubled 
the  mind  of  Duncan  Campbell.  He  sought  Stewart  of  Appin 
in  his  hiding-place,  and  plainly  told  him  that,  while,  by  reason 
of  his  oath,  he  would  not  betray  him,  yet  he  could  no  longer 
shelter  him.  Stewart  reminded  him  of  his  promise,  and  at  his 
entreaty  Duncan  led  him  to  a secure  hiding-place  in  the  soli- 
tary mountain  passes  of  Ben  Cruachen.  But  the  recollection  of 
the  horrors  of  that  night  haunted  him  through  his  waking 
hours,  and  the  second  night,  as  he  sat  before  his  fire  reading, 
as  was  his  custom  before  retiring,  his  hound,  his  sole  com- 
panion, trembling  in  every  limb,  began  to  howl  in  that  low, 
dismal  tone  which  indicates  the  presence  of  the  sense  of  terror 
in  the  brute  creation.  Raising  his  eyes  from  his  book,  he 
again  saw  the  ghostly  form  of  Donald  Campbell  of  Lorn  stand- 
ing before  him,  radiant  in  the  sheen  of  the  same  weird  light. 
There  was  the  same  unearthly  presence;  the  black  hair,  the 
piercing  eyes,  the  same  disheveled  dress,  the  same  ghastly 
blood-stain;  the  hands  were  outstretched  as  if  asking  for  aid. 
The  hound’s  broken  whimpering  sank  almost  into  silence,  and 
again  the  apparition  spoke: 

“Inverawe,  Inverawe;  blood  has  been  shed;  blood  must 
atone  for  blood;  shield  not  the  murderer.” 

And  in  a moment  the  vision, faded  in  the  air  and  was  gone. 
All  that  night  the  sense  of  horror  of  the  supernatural  presence 
filled  the  soul  of  Duncan  Campbell,  and  the  recollection  of  the 
spoken  words  lingered  long  in  his  memory.  In  the  morning  he 
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sought  the  spot  in  the  mountain  wilderness  where  he  had  left 
the  murderer,  but  he  was  gone.  All  the  second  day  the  memo- 
ries of  the  past,  the  vision,  the  voice,  and  the  gesture  of  the 
apparition  harassed  his  soul,  and  the  third  night,  weary  with 
watching,  he  sought  his  couch,  but,  as  the  midnight  hour  ap- 
proached, he  was  again  awakened  by  that  undefinable  feeling 
which  accompanies  the  consciousness  of  the  presence  of  an 
invisible  person.  And  the  third  time  he  saw  the  vision  accom- 
panied with  all  of  the  customary  demonstrations,  but  this  time 
the  voice  was  not  one  of  warning,  nor  was  the  attitude  of  the 
apparition  that  of  supplication,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  tone 
and  appearance  were  threatening,  and  the  spoken  words  were: 

“ Inverawe,  Inverawe ; blood  has  been  shed;  blood  must  atone 
for  blood.  We  shall  meet  again  at  Ticonderoga.” 

At  this  time  the  name  of  Ticonderoga  was  wholly  unknown 
in  that  part  of  the  Old  World;  yet  the  name  of  the  final  meeting- 
place,  with  the  wraith  of  the  man  of  Lorn,  remained  with  Dun- 
can Campbell,  and  he  made  diligent  inquiry  of  his  acquaint- 
ances as  to  the  location  of  Ticonderoga.  The  name,  unusual, 
troubled  his  mind  and  haunted  his  memory. 

“ It  sang  in  his  sleeping  ears;  it  hummed  in  his  waking  head. 

The  name  Ticonderoga,  and  the  warning  of  the  dead.” 

Time  passed  and,  in  1758,  Duncan  Campbell  had  become  a 
major  of  the  Forty-second  Highlanders.  There  was  war  be- 
tween England  and  France,  and  the  Black  Watch  was  a part 
of  Abercrombie’s  expedition  directed  against  the  French  en- 
croachments to  the  northward.  As  the  army  approached 
Ticonderoga,  Abercrombie,  hearing  the  name  of  the  fortress, 
recalled  to  mind  the  story  of  the  vision  of  Duncan  Campbell, 
and,  summoning  the  officers  of  the  Black  Watch  about  him,  he 
privately  directed  them  to  call  the  fortress  they  were  about 
to  assault  Fort  George,  and  to  conceal  its  true  name  from 
Campbell.  The  night  before  the  eventful  attack  which  resulted 
so  disastrously  to  the  English,  Duncan  Campbell,  while'  en- 
gaged in  examining  the  field  of  the  prospective  engagement, 
near  dusk,  while  crossing  the  bridge  which  at  that  time  spanned 
the  outlet  of  Lake  George,  distinctly  saw  before  him  the  appa- 
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rition  of  the  man  of  Lorn.  There  was  no  mistaking  the  pres- 
ence. Instantly  it  flashed  upon  his  mind  that  this  must  be  the 
final  rendezvous.  Upon  making  inquiry,  he  learned  that  the 
place  was  called  Ticonderoga,  or  Carillon.  He  reproached  his 
brother  officers  with  having  deceived  him,  and  said: 

“I  have  seen  him  again:  this  is  Ticonderoga.” 

His  mind  was  filled  with  the  most  dismal  forebodings,  and 
he  told  his  friends  that  he  should  not  survive  the  morrow’s 
fight.  He  accordingly  made  all  his  arrangements  in  contem- 
plation of  approaching  death.  In  the  disastrous  and  deadly 
assault  the  next  day  upon  the  fortifications,  which  occupy  the 
slight  plateau  between  the  silvery  waters  of  Lake  George 
and  the  tawny  billows  of  Lake  Champlain,  where,  “ in  the  au- 
dience of  ages,”  Abercrombie  and  Montcalm  “ crossed  the 
swords  of  France  and  England:  where  the  lily  of  fair  France 
in  the  New  World  sprang  to  greater  growth,  from  this  soil, 
drenched  and  fertilized  by  the  blood  of  those  who  fought  and 
followed  beneath  the  banner  of  the  combined  crosses  of  St. 
Andrew  and  St.  George,”  all  the  officers  of  the  Black  Watch 
were  either  slain  or  mortally  wounded.  Duncan  Campbell, 
in  the  agonies  of  approaching  death,  was  removed  by  the  re- 
treating army  to  Fort  Edward,  where,  on  the  17th  day  of 
July,  1758,  on  the  ninth  day  after  the  battle,  he  died  and  was 
buried.  In  later  years  his  remains  were  removed  from  the 
old  burying-place  in  Fort  Edward  village  to  the  Union  Ceme- 
tery on  top  of  the  Fort  Edward  hill,  where  they  now  repose 
within  the  inclosure  of  the  Gilchrist  family  lot.  The  head- 
stone, apparently  of  red  granite,  quaintly  decorated  and  carved 
with  curious  conceptions  of  immortality,  old  and  moss-grown, 
and  to  some  extent  disfigured  by  the  vandalism  of  unapprecia- 
tive visitors,  bears  this  inscription: 

“ Here  lyes  the  body  of  Duncan  Campbell  of  Inver- 
“ awe,  Esq.,  Major  to  the  Old  Highland  Regiment, 

“ aged  55  years,  who  died  the  17th  July,  1758,  of  the 
“ wounds  he  received  in  the  attack  on  the  Retrench- 
“ ments  of  Ticonderoga  or  Carillon,  8th  July,  1758.” 

Within  the  same  inclosure  are  two  other  Campbell  head- 
stones; one  erected  “ In  memory  of  Mrs.  Ann  Campbell,  of 
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the  family  of  Balenabe  and  consort  of  Mr.  Duncan  Campbell, 
who  died  August  the  10th,  1777,  in  the  74th  year  of  her  age.” 
The  other  reads : “ Ann  Campbell,  daughter  of  Mr.  Archibald 
and  Mrs!  Floranee  Campbell,  who  died  August  nth,  1777.” 
The  contiguity  of  graves  and  the  identity  of  names,  of  course, 
suggest,  while  they  do  not  prove,  consanguinity.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  venture  upon  the  almost  wholly  unexplored 
field  of  genealogical  research  in  this  connection,  did  not  time 
forbid,  yet  perhaps  it  may  be  permitted  to  say  that  the  family 
to  which  Duncan  Campbell  belonged  traced  its  origin  back 
through  many  Archibalds,  earls  and  dukes  of  Argyle,  to  Archi- 
bald, the  eighth  earl,  who  placed  the  crown  on  the  head  of 
Charles  II.  at  Scone,  and  to  Archibald,  the  second  earl,  who 
fell  at  Flodden’s  fatal  field,  back  to  the  Campbells  of  Lochow, 
first  ennobled  as  barons  in  the  fifteenth  century,  who  then  re- 
ceived the  estates  and  titles  of  the  rebellious  MacDonald.  This 
legend,  so  intimately  connected  with  Ticonderoga,  like  all  such 
supernatural  tales,  has  many  versions  and  variations.  Fact  and 
circumstanceoftimeandplace, conflict,  battle  and  sudden  death. 
The  struggle  of  nations  and  the  onward  sweep  of  civilization. 
The  majestic  march  of  events  have  conspired  to  light  up  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  fortress,  with  all  the  glamour  of  history  and 
tradition,  and  they  lend  to  the  grave  of  Duncan  Campbell,  on 
the  beautiful  hilltop  at  Fort  Edward  — 

“ Far  from  the  hills  of  heather, 

And  far  from  the  isles  of  the  sea,” 

a mysterious  interest  that  leads  us  to  the  very  verge  of  the  un- 
known world. 
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FACING  and  fighting  each  other  in  the  Old  World  with  an 
inherited  antagonism  born  of  racial,  political,  and  re- 
ligious differences,  it  was  natural  and  perhaps  inevitable 
that  wherever  Englishmen  and  Frenchmen  faced  each  other 
they  would  fight ; thus  the  wilderness  of  America  became  the 
battle-ground  of  conflicting  civilization,  where  the  valor  of 
France  and  the  virtues  of  England  strove  for  dominion.  Hither 
came,  in  1756,  one  who  represented  in  his  own  person  the  best 
traditions  and  the  best  life  of  the  proud  land  of  his  birth,  the 
Marquis  de  Montcalm,  by  royal  appointment,  General-in-Chief 
of  the  French  forces  in  America,  and  thus  began  the  career 
which,  more  than  any  other  since  the  period  of  discovery, 
brought  glory  to  France  in,  the  New  World.  Of  the  man  and 
his  deeds,  I am  to  speak. 

The  French  forces  were  widely  distributed,  of  necessity, 
since  the  frontier  to  be  guarded  was  so  vast,  but  the  three 
points  of  greatest  strategic  importance  were  Louisburg 
on  the  east,  Niagara  on  the  west  and  Fort  Ticonderoga  in 
the  center.  The  last  represented  in  many  respects  the  great- 
est menace  to  the  English,  because  of  its  proximity  to  the  settle- 
ments on  the  Mohawk  and  the  waterway  of  the  Hudson  with 
its  relatively  populous  towns.  Moreover,  it  stood  as  a barrier 
to  the  English  in  any  advance  toward  Montreal  and  Quebec, 
since  the  most  natural  route  at  that  time  was  by  the  way  of 
Lake  George  and  Lake  Champlain. 

It  was  inevitable,  therefore,  that  any  aggressive  movement 
on  the  part  of  the  English  would  lead  to  an  early  attack  upon 
Fort  Ticonderoga.  Rumors  of  such  a movement  reached  Mont- 
calm soon  after  his  arrival  at  Montreal  and  induced  him  to 
hasten  south  to  inspect  this  important  outpost.  It  was  char- 
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acteristic  of  the  man,  in  sharp  contrast  with  the  practice  of 
his  predecessors,  and  especially  with  the  easy-going  habits  of 
the  pleasure-loving  French  provincial  Governor,  thus  to  re- 
spond at  once  to  the  demands  of  duty,  moving  quickly  to 
the  point  of  greatest  danger.  Despite  the  swiftness  of  his 
journey  he  found  opportunity  to  familiarize  himself  with  the 
general  features  of  the  country,  with  a view  to  future  move- 
ments. 

It  was  his  first  experience  of  the  American  wilderness,  his 
first  glimpse  into  the  new  and  strange  conditions  under  which 
he  was  to  carry  on  a war  for  the  honor  of  France,  and,  as  he 
conceived  it,  for  the  glory  of  God.  Traveling  day  and  night  he 
reached  Ticonderoga,  destined  to  be  the  scene  of  one  of  his 
greatest  victories  and  associated  forever  with  his  name  in  all 
the  honor  that  a soldier  covets.  He  addressed  himself  im- 
mediately to  the  business  in  hand,  examined  all  the  approaches 
to  the  fort,  indicated  the  measures  to  be  employed  in  strength- 
ening the  defenses.  Though  small  of  stature  his  personality  in- 
spired respect  and  confidence.  He  had  the  instinct  of  com- 
mand. His  mind  was  alert,  his  movements  quick,  his  speech 
rapid  and  masterful.  An  Indian  who  was  surprised  at  his 
diminutive  size  once  said,  “ But  when  I look  into  your  eyes  I see 
the  tall  pine  and  the  glance  of  the  eagle.”  The  threatened  at- 
tack which  had  hurried  him  to  the  front  was  not  made.  Two 
years  passed  before  the  English  appeared  in  force  to  contest 
the  possession  of  the  little  fort  that  controlled  the  waterway 
to  the  north.  In  the  meantime  the  French  general  made  his 
presence  felt  in  the  New  World.  As  soon  as  he  was  assured  of 
the  safety  of  Ticonderoga  he  proceeded  without  delay  to 
Sackett’s  Harbor,  not  only  to  inspect  that  fort  but  to  organize 
and  lead  an  attack  upon  Oswego.  So  quickly  did  he  act  that, 
when  he  appeared  with  a force  of  3,000,  no  intimation  of  his 
purpose  had  reached  the  English.  Fort  Ontario  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Oswego  river  was  soon  captured  and  its  guns 
trained  upon  Fort  Pepperell  on  the  opposite  bank.  At  the 
same  time  a detachment  of  Montcalm’s  force  crossed  the  river 
and  approached  Fort  Pepperell  from  the  opposite  direction, 
whereupon  this  fort  also  surrendered.  Both  forts  were  then 
totally  destroyed  and  the  victorious  army  returned  to  Sackett’s 
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Harbor.  The  vigilant  general,  however,  gave  himself  no  rest. 
In  a few  days  he  was  again  at  Ticonderoga.  There  seems  to 
have  been  no  special  reason  for  this  second  visit,  apart  from 
the  conviction  that  it  was  the  post  of  greatest  strategic  im- 
portance, and  so  most  liable  to  attack,  if  by  any  chance  the 
English  should  assume  the  offensive.  Divided  counsels  and  the 
absence  of  any  vigorous  leader  made  that  extremely  improb- 
able in  the  fall  of  1756,  but  Montcalm  did  not  know  this  and  his 
recognition  of  what  the  English  might  do  and  ought  to  do  is 
one  of  the  clearest  evidences  of  his  military  genius.  At  Ticon- 
deroga he  was  in  the  best  position  to  watch  his  enemy  in 
possession  of  Fort  William  Henry,  separated  from  Ticonderoga 
only  by  the  length  of  Lake  George,  while  a little  farther  south 
and  still  within  easy  reach  was  Fort  Edward,  another  English 
outpost.  It  was  to  be  expected  of  so  aggressive  a commander 
that,  as  soon  as  he  found  himself  relieved  of  the  necessity  of 
defensive  operations,  he  would  think  of  attacking,  and  with  this 
in  mind  he  again  studied  the  situation  carefully  and  planned 
for  the  future,  but  the  weather  was  already  too  severe  to  admit 
of  an  active  campaign  and  he  returned  to  Montreal  for  the 
winter.  Of  his  trying  experiences  in  the  French  capital  we 
need  not  speak.  He  had  no  taste  for  the  frivolities  and  social 
dissipation  of  the  official  circle.  His  mind  was  charged  with  the 
grave  responsibilities  of  the  war.  He  was  alive  to  the  serious- 
ness of  the  conflict  and  could  not  forget  what  was  before  him 
in  the  whirl  of  pleasure  that  disgraced  the  provincial  court, 
while  his,  scattered  soldiers,  poorly  fed  and  insufficiently 
clothed,  were  enduring  the  hardships  of  the  northern  winter. 

Although  he  moved  his  residence  to  Quebec  he  found  him- 
self surrounded  by  the  same  general  conditions,  and  in  private 
letters  again  and  again  expressed  the  disgust  that  filled  his 
soul.  In  addition  to  all  this  he  was  made  to  realize  with  ever- 
increasing  clearness  the  jealousy  of  the  Governor  and  his  secret 
opposition.  Altogether  the  winter  of  ’56  and  ’5 7 was  enough 
to  discourage  and  demoralize  a less  sturdy  soldier  and  less 
loyal  subject  of  the  crown  of  France. 

As  the  spring  of  1757  advanced  evidences  multiplied  of  some 
unusual  activity  on  the  part  of  the  English,  but  the  French 
were  in  doubt  as  to  the  point  to  be  attacked.  It  was  not  until 
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July  that  they  becam  convinced  of  the  English  designs  upon 
Louisburg.  This  was  Montcalm’s  opportunity.  Louisburg  was 
beyond  reach.  He  could  do  nothing  to  help  the  garrison  there. 
He  could  make  a counter  stroke,  however,  and  resolved  at 
once  to  attack  Fort  William  Henry.  All  that  he  had  learned 
at  Ticonderoga  the  previous  year  now  served  him  in  good 
stead.  Part  of  his  army  ascended  Lake  George  in  boats  and 
part  on  foot  along  the  shore.  Fort  William  Henry  was  taken 
after  a brief  siege  and  razed  to  the  ground.  It  was  thought 
that  the  victorious  general  would  push  on  to  Fort  Edward,  and, 
once  there,  there  was  nothing  to  oppose  his  march  to  the  south. 
The  colonists  on  the  Mohawk  and  Hudson  were  in  terror  for 
their  property  and  their  lives,  but  the  French  had  other  forces 
opposed  to  them  than  English  forts  and  garrisons.  Famine 
had  visited  Canada  in  1756.  If  the  harvest  of  ’57  could  not  be 
gathered,  thousands  would  die  from  starvation.  It  was  only 
upon  a promise  of  being  allowed  to  return  by  harvest  time  that 
the  French  colonists  had  joined  the  southern  expedition.  The 
claims  of  humanity  were  imperative,  and  so,  at  the  hour  of  vic- 
tory and  large  opportunity,  Montcalm  turned  back,  under  a 
higher  compulsion  than  that  of  ambition  or  the  patriotism  of 
the  battle-field.  But  the  eyes  of  the  English  had  been  opened 
anew  to  their  danger,  so  long  as  the  gateway  to  the  north  was 
in  the  hands  of  their  enemy,  with  a commander  so  alert  and 
intrepid,  the  necessity  of  capturing  Ticonderoga  was  impera- 
tive. The  season  was  too  far  advanced,  however,  for  such  a 
serious  undertaking,  and,  besides,  distrust  of  their  leaders 
wrought  apathy  in  the  ranks.  It  was  not  until  the  following 
year  that  an  English  army  resolutely  faced  the  inevitable  and 
marched  upon  the  menacing  fort.  Of  that  army,  the  largest 
that  had  ever  been  gathered  on  the  American  continent,  the 
magnificent  spectacle  of  their  advance  upon  the  waters  of  Lake 
George,  of  the  fatal  errors  of  their  commanding  general,  it  is 
not  my  province  to  speak.  Our  place  is  rather  within  the  fort 
and  by  the  side  of  the  gallant  Frenchman  whose  genius  and 
courage  and  inspiring  leadership  made  him  the  one  great  hero 
of  the  memorable  day.  Montcalm  was  not  unprepared  for  the 
attack  which  he  had  long  foreseen;  although  surprised  at  the 
overwhelming  numbers  of  the  English,  he  is  said  to  have  been 
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in  doubt  for  a time  as  to  the  best  way  and  even  the  best  place 
to  meet  them.  The  final  decision  once  reached,  however,  there 
was  no  uncertainty  of  action.  He  was,  in  the  highest  sense, 
in  every  sense,  master,  master  of  his  forces,  master  of  him- 
self, master  of  the  situation.  He  gave  the  commands  that 
completed  the  defenses  and  disposed  his  little  army  of 
3,500  men  to  meet-  the  advance  of  15,000.  At  noon  on  the 
eighth  of  July,  the  English  appeared.  At  nightfall  they  with- 
drew beaten  and  humiliated  but  not  for  lack  of  courage  or  of 
persistency.  Braver  men  never  went  to  their  death  than  the 
men  who  charged  through  fallen  trees  against  the  impenetrable 
barrier  that  protected  the  French,  while  a terrific  fire  from  an 
invisible  enemy  swept  their  lines.  To  all  but  Abercrombie, 
safe  at  his  headquarters,  far  jn  the  rear,  out  of  sight  of  the 
fort,  the  impossibility  of  carrying  the  French  position  by  as- 
sault was  apparent  after  the  first  hour  of  desperate  fighting. 
He,  however,  in  his  ignorance  and  arrogance,  gave  orders  to 
renew  the  attack  and  the  men  sprang  to  obey.  Six  times 
within  as  many  hours  they  hurled  themselves  against  the 
French  defenses  only  to  be  beaten  back  with  hundreds  slain. 
The  carnage  was  terrible  beyond  description. 

When  the  sun  went  down  2,000  dead  and  dying  had  been 
carried  from  the  field.  Meanwhile  behind  the  defenses  the 
French  fought  with  characteristic  .valor  and  with  increasing 
Confidence.  Montcalm,  stripped  of  his  coat  and  of  all  the  in- 
signia of  his  office,  was  everywhere  among  his  men  directing, 
encouraging,  inspiring.  Cheers  for  the  King  and  cheers  for  the 
general  could  be  heard  above  the  din  of  the  conflict.  Never 
for  a moment,  however,  was  vigilance  relaxed.  Each  event  of 
that  long  afternoon  proved  the  wisdom  of  every  precaution 
Montcalm  had  taken,  and  the  final  result  established  forever 
his  reputation  as  a military  leader. 

In  the  morning  he  would  have  been  a bold  man  who  predicted 
that  15,000  of  as  brave  soldiers  as  ever  marched  under  the 
English  flag  would  suffer  defeat  at  the  hands  of  3,500  French- 
men, however  intrenched.  Even  to  Montcalm  there  had  seemed 
but  one  possible  issue  to  such  an  unequal  contest,  and  so,  when 
the  day  was  over  and  the  English  army  in  retreat,  who  can 
wonder  at  his  expressions  of  exultation  and  gratitude.  “ What 
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a day  for  France!”  he  exclaims.  “What  soldiers  are  ours! 
I never  saw  the  like.”  Not  only  of  his  soldiers,  but  to  them 
he  was  generous  in  praise,  and  passed  up  and  down  the  lines 
repeating  his  thanks. 

And  yet  not  to  them  alone  did  he  give  the  glory.  His  relig- 
ious spirit  found  expression  in  the  lines  of  his  own  composing, 
which  he  caused  to  be  inscribed  on  a great  cross  erected  on 
the  battle-field: 

“ Soldiers  and  chief  and  ramparts’  strength  are  nought. 

Behold  the  conquering  cross!  ’Tis  God  the  triumph  wrought.” 

And  here  we  may  leave  him  without  following  him  to  his 
death  two  years  later  on  the  field  of  Quebec. 

Ticonderoga  was  the  crowning  achievement  of  his  life.  In 
the  place  which  his  clear  mind  first  discerned  as  the  outpost 
of  greatest  strategic  importance,  and  toward  which  his  thoughts 
and  his  footsteps  constantly  turned,  he  won  the  victory  that 
more  than  any  other  has  given  his  name  to  the  world  — a name 
that  may  well  be  remembered,  since  it  stood  for  virtues  that  all 
the  world  honors. 

Of  noble  birth,  he  was  true  to  his  inheritance  as  a gentle- 
man and  a man  of  honor.  No  ignoble  or  treacherous  act 
stains  his  memory.  Trained  as  a scholar  before  he  became 
a soldier,  he  never  lost  his  scholarly  tastes  and  satisfactions, 
and  commanded  respect  no  less  by  his  cultured  mind  than  by 
his  intrepid  courage  and  the  integrity  of  his  life.  Nurtured 
in  an  affectionate  home,  he  retained  to  the  last  the  instincts  of 
devotion  to  his  own  beloved.  His  letters  from  America  to 
his  mother  and  wife  and  children  breathe  the  spirit  of  loving 
loyalty.  As  a subject  of  France,  he  manifested  an  exalted 
patriotism  that  placed  the  honor  of  his  country  above  per- 
sonal feeling  or  personal  ambition.  In  his  relations  with  the 
Governor-General  he  was  often  stung  to  the  quick,  but  he 
never  forgot  that  he  was  the  servant  of  the  King,  and  so  sunk 
himself  in  his  country’s  cause.  As  no  other  official  of  his 
day  in  New  France,  he  held  himself  true  to  his  duty.  Himself 
brave,  he  honored  bravery  in  others,  and  was  ever  magnani- 
mous toward  the  conquered.  While  compelled  by  necessity 
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to  seek  the  co-operation  of  Indian  allies,  and  while  personally 
popular  among  them,  he  abhorred  their  barbarities,  and  again 
and  again  imperiled  his  own  life  to  shield  his  prisoners  when 
the  Indians,  infuriated  by  rum,  attacked  them.  Never  was  a 
charge  more  groundless  than  that  which  his  enemies  preferred 
against  him  — that  he  was  indifferent  to  the  atrocities  which  fol- 
lowed the  capture  of  Oswego  and  Fort  William  Henry. 

But,  with  all  his  ability  and  personal  virtues,  he  was  doomed 
to  final  defeat  as  a general  of  France  in  the  New  World,  since 
he  fought  for  a cause  that  could  not  prosper.  The  nation 
which  he  loved  and  served  was  too  corrupt  and  too  corrupting 
to  be  given  larger  dominion.  It  required  more  than  French 
valor  to  withstand  finally  the  advance  of  English  virtues,  and 
so,  with  Montcalm  at  Quebec,, died  the  cause  for  which  he  gave 
his  life.  And  America  passed  forever  into  the  control  of  those 
who  had  learned,  however  imperfectly,  that  “ righteousness 
alone  exalteth  a nation,”  because  “ justice  and  judgment  are 
the  habitation  of  the  eternal  throne.” 


THE  EVOLUTION  OF  AMERICAN  FREE 

GOVERNMENT. 


Rev.  C.  Ellis  Stevens,  LL.  D.,  D.  C.  L. 


IN  considering  the  evolution  of  American  free  government, 
it  would  be  interesting  could  we  trace  all  the  manifold 
factors  which  have  had  to  do  with  the  making  of  America. 
Among  these,  it  would  be  of  value  to  weigh  the  influences, 
geographical,  climatic,  and  political,  which  have  helped  to 
mould  our  national  institutions  in  the  larger  sense,  and  to 
create  our  distinctive  national  spirit.  It  is  a pity  to  pass  over 
unmentioned  the  forces  in  our  upbuilding  which,  I may  fairly 
say,  are  represented  by  the  Dutch,  German,  Swedish,  Irish, 
Scotch,  and  Scotch-Irish  colonial  settlers,  or  even  seemingly  to 
slight  events  in  which  native-born  Americans  of  all  varieties  of 
European  descent  have  contributed  to  the  result  of  to-day,  that 
we  call  free  government.  But  the  theme,  however  attractive, 
is  far  too  vast  for  the  time  limit  of  the  present  occasion;  and 
so  I have  no  choice  but  to  ask  your  forbearance  if  I confine 
myself  to  the  essential  elements  of  our  national  government  it- 
self, as  outlined  in  our  supreme  law  — the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  — and  in  doing  so  confine  myself  also  to  what  his- 
torical scholars  necessarily  recognize  as  the  controlling  line  of 
its  development,  through  the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 

Mr.  Gladstone  once  observed,  that  “ as  the  British  Constitu- 
tion is  the  most  subtle  organism  which  has  proceeded  from  pro- 
gressive history,  so  the  American  Constitution  is  the  most 
wonderful  work  ever  struck  off  at  a given  time  by  the  brain 
and  purpose  of  man.”  And  this  observation  has  often  been 
quoted  as  expressing  an  idea,  commonly  received  until  of  late, 
that  our  fabric  of  civil  government  — that  our  national  Con- 
stitution— was,  in  point  of  fact,  an  invention,  an  original  crea- 
tion of  the  constitutional  convention  that  met  in  Philadelphia 
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in  1787.  What  Professor  Von  Holst  aptly  calls  the  “ worship 
of  the  Constitution  ” has  largely  stimulated  such  an  idea  among 
us.  And  the  philosophy  of  modern  democracy  — which,  under 
the  influence  of  Rousseau,  largely  ignored  all  historical  ante- 
cedents— has  steadily,  cultivated  it. 

There  is,  indeed,  some  truth  in  the  thought.  For  the  Con- 
stitution was  established  not  only  as  a written  document,  and 
under  circumstances  quite  unique,  but  it  contains  elements  — 
many  of  them  of  highest  importance  — which  are  altogether 
peculiar  and  characteristic.  And  there  is  nothing  very  strange 
in  the  fact  that  such  traits  of  singularity  should  attract,  as  ele- 
ments of  singularity  usually  do,  a somewhat  disproportionate 
and  unduly  accentuated  attention. 

But  though  possessing  points  of  novelty,  the  government 
of  the  United  States  is  not,  after  all,  the  wholly  new  creation 
this  popular  idea  would  seem  to  imply.  The  Constitu- 
tion is  not,  strictly  speaking,  the  original  composition  of  one 
body  of  men,  or  the  outcome  of  one  definite  epoch.  It  does 
not  stand  in  historical  isolation,  free  of  antecedents  and  with- 
out a past.  It  is  more  and  better  than  that.  It  rests  upon 
very  old  principles  — principles  laboriously  forged  by  long 
ages  of  constitutional  struggle.  It  looks  back  to  the  annals  of 
the  British-American  colonies,  and  of  the  motherland,  for  its 
sources  and  their  explanation;  and  it  was  rendered  possible, 
and  made  into  what  it  is,  by  the  political  development  of  many 
generations  of'our  Anglo-Saxon  race. 

Attention  is  being  increasingly  drawn  at  the  present  day  to 
the  fact  of  racial  influence  on  political  development  — the  es- 
sential and  continuous  potency  of  racial  institutions  in  the  life 
of  nations.  Historical  writers  have  come  to  direct  observa- 
tion to  the  actual  rise  of  modern  governmental  systems  from 
ancient  racial  originals;  and  scientific  writers  have  applied  the 
theory  of  heredity  to  politics,  and  have  asserted  the  well-nigh 
automatic  play  of  such  traits  upon  national  career  and  destiny. 
Putting  aside  any  extremes  of  hypothesis,  few  persons  will  now- 
adays seriously  question  a fact  that  is  so  thoroughly  demon- 
strated, as  is  this  fact  of  race  force. 

In  considering  the  essential  nature  and  outcome  of  the  civil 
institutions  of  the  United  States,  it  is  worth  while  to  remember 
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that  this  nation  was  founded  mainly  by  men  of  English  race. 
The  American  colonists  were,  with  some  exceptions,  of  one 
blood.  Their  language  and  social  usages  were  prevailingly 
those  of  England.  They  brought  with  them  to  these  shores, 
not  merely  memories  of  political  institutions,  but,  to  a con- 
siderable extent,  the  English  law  itself.  They  continued  for  a 
century  or  more,  despite  changing  conditions,  in  political  union 
with  their  ancient  home,  as  part  of  a common  empire. 

The  political  development  of  colonies  is  usually  through 
forms  similar  to  those  which  characterize  the  parent  stock, 
and  indicates  not  merely  the  influence  of  imitation,  but  also 
that  of  an  hereditary  political  sense  or  tendency.  Many  in- 
stances of  this  might  be  detailed.  A familiar  case  is  that  of  the 
colonists  who  went  from  Greece  to  settle  the  coasts  of  Asia 
Minor.  They  rapidly  reached  the  city  form  of  government 
which  was  the  limit  of  Greek  political  development  at  that 
period.  “ But  they  were  unable  to  enlarge  into  a common  na- 
tion,” as  Gibbon  tells  us,  “ though  a favorable  geographical 
position,  and  more,  a constantly  menacing  danger  of  conquest, 
would  almost  seem  to  have  compelled  it.” 

When,  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  English- 
men began  to  colonize  America,  the  mother  country  had  long 
been  a fully  developed  nation.  The  Englishmen  of  the  reigns 
of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.  had  a certain  stock  of  social  and 
political  ideas  in  common.  There  was  a general  agreement  in 
the  conception  of  certain  elements  of  government,  and  the 
principles  of  these  were  (1)  a single  constitutional  executive; 

(2)  a legislative  body  consisting  of  two  houses,  the  upper  con- 
servative, and  the  lower  representative  of  the  people  at  large; 

(3)  a distinctive  judiciary.  There  was  also  (4)  agreement  in  a 
number  of  general  principles,  such  as  trial  by  jury,  the  essential 
relation  of  representation  to  taxation,  and  the  like  — derived 
from  the  old  struggle  of  the  nation  for  its  freedom. 

At  first  mention  it  may  appear  to  some  who  hear  me  that 
these  elements  of  government  were  in  no  way  peculiar  to 
England,  for  the  reason  that  other  civilized  nations  of  to-day 
usually  have  them.  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that 
the  modern  constitutions  of  Europe  have  generally  been  copied 
directly  or  indirectly  from  that  of  England,  and  at  a date  later 
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than  the  adoption  of  the  American  Constitution.  A single 
executive,  for  instance,  is  not  exclusively  English ; but  the  con- 
stitutional single  executive  of  England  has  been  in  many  points 
of  function  the  modern  model  for  others.  Legislatures  were  in 
old  time  common  to  all  European  nations.  But  most  of  them 
consisted  of  several  houses  or  chambers,  and  even  in  England 
Parliament  was  originally  composed  of  three  houses.  The 
system  of  two  houses,  and  the  characteristics  of  those  houses 
were  the  unique  result  of  the  political  experience  of  our  mother 
country,  and  came  to  us  not  by  imitation  but  by  direct  inherit- 
ance; and,  as  I remind  you,  before  other  nations  had  adopted 
them  from  her  example.  Every  civilized  country  has  had,  of 
course,  a judiciary.  But  the  gradual  creation  of  the  English 
judiciary  was  on  lines  resulting  in  what  is  now  so  familiar  to 
us  that  we  find  it  difficult  to  realize  that  it  was  not  only  an 
evolution,  but  one  peculiar  to  our  race,  in  spirit  and  details. 

It  was  natural  that  colonies  set  off  from  the  home  land  under 
conditions  so  distinctive  should  manifest  a tendency  to  develop 
into  organic  beings,  having  such  governmental  institutions. 
And  this,  as  a matter  of  fact,  was  the  actual  course  of  their 
development.  The  colonies  were  English  colonies  — colonies 
of  the  English  race  — and  their  institutions  were  generally  of  an 
English  nature,  in  so  far  as  could  be  in  the  circumstances  that 
attended  transplanting  to  a new  soil,  amid  new  and  modifying 
circumstances. 

The  slightest  examination  into  the  political  system  of  the 
thirteen  colonies  will  demonstrate  the  extraordinary  unanimity 
with  which  while  acting  separately  and  independently  of  each 
other,  they  all  followed  oife  common  model.  There  was  no 
departure  from  the  main  and  essential  features  of  that  model 
on  the  part  of  any  — and  where  at  first  in  charter  or  usage, 
some  features  were  lacking,  popular  demand  was  invariably 
made  by  the  colonists  themselves  for  the  supply  of  whatever 
the  lack  might  be,  until  the  full  outline  of  the  institutions  of  the 
motherland  was  filled  up,  as  nearly  as  applicable  to  colonial 
conditions. 

Referring  to  this  subject,  and  to  the  continuousness  of  the 
old  tendency,  even  in  later  and  more  modern  States  of  the 
American  nation,  Professor  Bryce  observes,  “ The  similarity 
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of  the  frame  of  government  in  the  thirty-two  republics  which 
make  up  the  United  States  — a similarity  which  appears  the 
more  remarkable  when  we  remember  that  each  of  the  republics 
is  independent  and  self-determined  as  respects  its  frame  of 
government,  is  due  to  the  common  source  whence  the  govern- 
ments flow.  They  are  all  copies,  some  immediate,  some  me- 
diate, of  ancient  English  institutions.”  [ American  Common- 
wealth, II,  458.] 

“ The  English  Constitution  was  generally  the  type  of  these 
colonial  governments,”  writes  Sir  Erskine  May.  “ The  Gov- 
ernor was  the  viceroy  of  the  crown ; the  legislative  council  or 
upper  chamber,  appointed  by  the  Governor,  assumed  the  place 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  representative  assembly  chosen 
by  the  people  was  the  express  image  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons.” [Const.  Hist.  Eng.,  II,  51 1.]  And  in  the  words  of 
the  author  of  the  History  of  the  English  People:  “ The  colo- 

nists proudly  looked  on  the  constitution  of  their  various  States 
as  copies  of  that  of  the  mother  country.  England  had  given 
them  her  law,  her  language,  her  religion,  and  her  blood.” 
[Green,  V,  217,  § 1440.] 

Notwithstanding  mutual  ties,  however,  it  is  easy  to  perceive, 
looking  back  from  our  own  time,  that  there  existed  much  op- 
portunity for  friction,  and  even  for  eventual  separation,  in  the 
somewhat  complex  and  undefined  relations,  and  in  the  grad- 
ually diverging  interests  of  England  and  her  scattered  children. 
As  the  colonists  grew  in  numbers  and  material  wealth,  and 
began  to  realize  their  own  power,  interference  across  seas  came 
to  be  less  and  less  easy  to  maintain  on  one  side,  or  to  endure 
on  the  other.  And  with  the  fall  of  Canada  and  the  consequent 
overthrow  of  a threatening  French  power  in  the  north  and 
west,  they  ceased  to  feel  the  need  of  dependence  upon  the  em- 
pire. 

When  the  contest  came,  it  came  as  a struggle  over  ancient 
English  constitutional  principles.  Both  England  and  the 
colonies  had  drifted  toward  an  opening  of  the  whole  question 
of  their  civil  relations ; and  George  III.  forced  the  question  to 
an  issue  by  attempted  taxation  through  act  of  Parliament. 
England  was  proud  of  America  as  her  chief  imperial  possession, 
but  she  had  not  as  yet  learned  the  secret  of  imperial  adminis- 
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tration  — and  her  old  customs  and  legal  theories,  lingering 
from  days  when  she  had  been  but  an  island  kingdom,  did  not 
apply  to  the  new  conditions.  By  those  theories,  the  colonists 
being  Englishmen,  were  as  completely  subordinate  to  Parlia- 
ment, as  were  all  other  Englishmen.  True,  they  had  long  been 
permitted  to  regulate  their  internal  affairs,  and  above  all,  to 
vote  their  own  taxes;  but  Parliament  had  on  sundry  occasions 
asserted  its  right  of  taxation,  and  held  such  right  to  be  a 
necessary  part  of  its  own  position  as  supreme  legislature.  As 
the  legal  theory  of  Parliament  had  grown  up  under  purely 
national  conditions,  this  parliamentary  claim  was  theoretically 
correct.  But  it  did  not  accord  with  the  new  imperial  facts.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  colonists  held  that  the  imperial  facts  ought 
to  be  conceded.  Though  Englishmen,  they  were  separated  by 
wide  seas  from  the  older  land,  and  were  unable  to  take  active 
part  in  its  political  life.  A fundamental  principle  of  the  liber- 
ties of  Englishmen,  associated,  as  the  colonists  understood  it, 
the  right  of  representation  with  the  right  of  taxation.  The 
principle  had  been  enunciated  in  their  colonial  legislation  al- 
most from  the  beginning  of  colonial  settlement,  and  had  been 
steadily  acted  upon  by  them.  They  were  without  representa- 
tives in  Parliament,  and,  therefore,  Parliament  could  not,  in 
their  view,  rightfully  tax  them.  They  were  unwilling  to  pay 
the  Parliamentary  tax,  although,  through  their  own  representa- 
tives in  the  colonial  legislatures,  they  were  ready  to  vote  more 
liberal  supplies  than  those  proposed  by  Parliament.  Their 
plea  was  conservative,  for  it  decreed  that  the  then  existing  state 
of  affairs  should  be  continued.  The  Revolutionary  War  itself 
was  fought,  on  the  part  of  the  colonists,  in  defense  of  what  they 
thus  held  to  be  their  rights  as  men  of  the  English  blood,  and 
American  independence  resulted  from  this  constitutional 
struggle. 

But  it  is  worth  bearing  in  mind,  that  the  Revolution  dis- 
turbed but  slightly  the  fabric  of  our  civil  institutions  in 
individual  colonies.  “ It  did  not,”  Webster  has  affirmed,  “ sub- 
vert the  local  laws  and  local  legislation.”  It  “ did  not,”  Chan- 
cellor Kent  has  said,  “ involve  in  it  any  abolition  of  the  com- 
mon law.”  When  independence  came  and  the  old  colonies 
were  turned  into  new  States,  no  real  political  break  occurred, 
but  constitutions  embracing  the  essential  principles  of  the 
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colonial  system  were  adopted  in  all  the  States.  And  as  the 
political  usage  of  the  colonies  had  come  originally  from  Eng- 
land, and  had  been  adopted  and  modified  by  colonial  experi- 
ence, so  now,  that  political  usage  passed  on  to  the  constitu- 
tions of  the  new  States,  to  be  again  adopted  and  modified  by 
varying  wants  as  such  might  arise,  but  with  essential  character- 
istics still  maintained  and  steadily  transmitted. 

I may  not  pause  here  and  now  to  trace  the  rise  and  fall  of 
the  first  attempted  central  government  in  America,  under  the 
“ Articles  of  Confederation  and  Perpetual  Union.”  The  secret 
of  the  failure  of  that  government  lay  in  the  fact  that  it  was  a 
wide  departure  from  previous  political  experience,  in  that  it 
had  no  executive,  and  no  true  judiciary,  and  consisted  of  a 
congress  with  but  one  house,  and  without  effective  power  of 
any  kind.  Its  incompetency  and  final  break  down  led  to  the 
calling  of  the  Constitutional  Convention,  which  assembled  in 
Philadelphia  in  1787,  and  framed  the  present  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 

The  Constitution  thus  established  was,  in  truth,  a return  to 
the  older  forms,  which,  though  abandoned  under  the  temporary 
Confederation,  had  never  been  given  up  by  the  individual  colo- 
nies themselves.  It  was  a recognition  and  a final  ratifica- 
tion of  the  abiding  facts  of  English  constitutional  usage  in 
America.  It  provided  the  personal  constitutional  executive, 
the  legislature  of  two  houses,  a judiciary,  and  — in  completed 
stage  — a bill  of  rights  based  upon  the  historic  liberties  of  the 
race.  The  Convention  practically  took  the  model  of  the  colonial 
government  as  it  had  familiarly  existed,  and  as  adopted 
in  the  State  governments  then  freshly  set  up,  and  -applied  it 
to  the  nation;  introducing  also  certain  features  arising  from  the 
new  civil  conditions  in  America,  and  others  drawn  directly 
from  the  contemporaneous  institutions  and  usages  of  the 
motherland. 

The  late  Sir  Henry  Maine  described  this  fact  with  fair  ac- 
curacy, when  he  said;  “The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
is  colored  throughout  by  political  ideas  of  British  origin ; and 
it  is  in  reality  a version  of  the  British  Constitution  as  it  must 
have  presented  itself  to  an  observer  in  the  second  half  of  the 
last  century.  * * * The  modifications  introduced  were  those, 
and  those  only,  which  were  suggested  by  the  new  circum- 
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stances  of  the  American  colonies,  now  become  independent.” 
[Pop.  Gov.,  20 7,  253.]  But  let  it  be  distinctly  understood,  that 
Americans  then  regarded  and  still  regard  the  constitutional 
principles  as  essentially  their  own.  English  constitutional  prin- 
ciples had  become  American  constitutional  principles.  They 
were  put  to  use,  not  because  they  were  English,  that  is,  not 
in  any  mere  slavish  imitation  of  England,  but  because  we  our- 
selves had  inherited  them  with  our  very  blood  — they  were 
our  own,  and  we  had  made  them  American. 

“ If  the  brilliant  success  of  the  American  Constitution  proves 
anything,”  says  Professor  Johnson,  “ it  does  not  prove,  that 
a viable  constitution  can  ever  be  ‘ struck  off  at  a given  time  by 
the  brain  and  purpose  of  man.’  * * * To  accuse  the  mem- 

bers (of  the  Philadelphia  Convention)  of  having  deliberately 
hazarded  the  destinies  of  their  country  upon  the  outcome  of 
an  entirely  new  and  untried  instrument  of  government,  would 
be  an  injustice  against  which  they  would  have  been  the  first 
to  protest;  and  yet  the  intensity  of  posterity’s  admiration  for 
their  success  is  continually  tempting  new  writers  into  what  is 
in  reality  just  such  an  accusation.”  [New  Princeton  Review, 
September,  1887.]  And  James  Russell  Lowell  has  observed  with 
his  usual  felicity  of  expression:  “ They  had  a profound  disbe- 

lief in  theory,  and  knew  better  than  to  commit  the  folly  of 
breaking  with  the  past.  They  were  not  seduced  by  the  French 
fallacy  that  a new  system  of  government  could  be  ordered  like 
a new  suit  of  clothes.  They  would  as  soon  have  thought  of 
ordering  a suit  of  flesh  and  skin.  It  is  only  on  the  roaring 
loom  of  time,  that  the  stuff  is  woven  for  such  a vesture  of 
thought  and  expression  as  they  were  meditating.”  [Address  on 
Democracy,  Oct.  6,  1884.] 

Members  of  the  New  York  State  Historical  Association,  I 
have  quite  missed  the  object  with  which  I address  you  to-day 
on  this  historic  spot,  if  I have  not,  in  what  has  so  far  been  said, 
made  clear  to  you  a great  fact.  I have  taxed  your  patience 
somewhat,  in  order  that  I might  let  that  fact  tell  its  own  story, 
by  presenting  it  in  its  historical  aspect.  The  institutions  un- 
der which  we  live  in  this  beloved  land  of  ours  are  proudly 
American.  But  that  does  not  mean  that  they  are  wholly  novel. 
They  come  to  us  in  the  highest  and  grandest  sense,  as  a herit- 
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age  from  the  long  line  of  our  race.  That  heritage  was  already 
an  old  heritage  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  The  war  of  the 
Revolution  was  fought  because  it  was  a heritage,  and  to  defend 
and  enforce,  not  new  liberties,  but  old  liberties  that  flow  in  our 
very  blood. 

The  average  American  of  to-day  is  apt  to  forget  this  fact. 
He  is  apt  at  times  to  ignore  the  formative  Colonial  and  Revo- 
lutionary Periods  and  to  trust  to  the  immense  material  great- 
ness of  the  present.  He  regards  our  civil  institutions  in  a light 
very  different  from  that  in  which  they  were  regarded  by  the 
founders  of  this  nation.  The  tendencies  of  our  contemporane- 
ous political  life,  meanwhile,  are  not  all  of  a kind  reflecting 
honor  upon  us.  And  there  are  dangers  in  modern  generations 
that  threaten  the  very  spirit  of  our  government. 

If  I understand  aright  the  aim  of  this  Association  — it  is  to 
worthily  uphold  the  principles  of  the  men  who  built  our  ship 
of  state,  and  to  keep  fresh  the  history  of  their  achievements. 
You  who  are  the  sons  of  the  fathers,  you  surely,  are  not  slow 
to  understand  what  is  meant  by  a heritage.  The  institutions 
that  have  come  down  to  us,  we  will  hand  on  to  our  children, 
God  helping  us.  And  we  are  ready,  if  need  be,  to  suffer  and  die, 
as  did  our  sires,  in  defense  of  what  our  noble  history  stands  for. 

But  the  full  force  of  the  meaning  of  this  heritage,  it  is  well 
for  us  to  ponder.  The  period  of  the  American  Revolution  is 
naturally  and  properly  a prominent  period  in  American  minds. 
It  nevertheless  is  worth  while  to  remember,  that  the  American 
Revolution  was  the  logical  sequence  of  a long  conflict  — of 
the  great  battle  of  freedom,  which  was  a battle  of  the  centuries. 
Our  blood  is  free  blood.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
was  a result  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  The  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  breathes  the  very  same  spirit  as  the  Bill 
of  Rights  of  that  other  Revolution  of  1688  which  banished  the 
Stuarts  from  the  old  English  throne  forever.  That  in  turn 
was  a true  outcome  of  the  Petition  of  Right  of  the  struggle 
with  Charles  I. — a struggle  in  which  the  fathers  of  our  fathers 
bore  doughty  part.  And  all  these  were  but  the  historical  con- 
sequence of  Magna  Charta.  The  fabric  of  our  freedom  has 
been  toilsomely  out-worked.  It  has 

“ Widen’d  with  the  process  of  the  suns.” 
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And  so  I say,  our  heritage  was  an  old  heritage  already,  when 
our  fathers  fought  for  it  a hundred  years  or  so  ago.  And  it 
should,  for  that  reason,  be  all  the  more  sacred  to  us  their  sons. 
For  the  American  Revolution  was  one  event  — to  us  a crown- 
ing event  — in  the  long  series,  which  has  surely,  if  slowly,  de- 
veloped the  widest,  strongest,  noblest  liberty  the  world  has 
ever  known,  the  liberty  of  the  great  Anglo-Saxon  peoples. 

To-day,  when  the  smoke  of  the  old  Revolutionary  battle  has 
cleared  away;  when  they  sleep  in  peace,  and  many  of  them 
side  by  side  — those  brothers  of  a common  race  — who  fought 
against  each  other  that  century  since;  to-day  we  can  afford 
to  be  broad  and  magnanimous.  To-day,  with  many  new  ties 
reuniting  the  mother  and  the  daughter  countries,  we  need  not 
fear  to  mete  out  a meed  of  generous  and  chivalric  admiration 
for  what  is  best  and  truest  in  old  England.  We  rise  above 
such  ignoble,  base-born  thought  as,  that  hostility  should  be 
remembered  forever.  And  while  there  is  scant  danger  that 
any  one  will  accuse  such  loyal  Americans  as  we  are  of  servile 
inclination  to  hold  aught  in  esteem  merely  because  it  is  Eng- 
lish— we  are  bold  enough  to  challenge  any  man’s  right  to 
question  our  proper  tribute  of  respect  to  the  land  that  still  holds 
in  its  bosom  the  sacred  ashes  of  our  old-time  ancestors  of 
hall  or  hamlet. 

It  seems  to  me  that  these  are  wholesome  thoughts.  We 
do  well  to  consider  them.  In  the  hurried,  thoughtless  present, 
it  is  wise  to  call  to  mind,  that  what  we  love  best,  and  regard 
as  noblest,  and  most  really  essential  in  our  institutions,  is  safely 
founded  upon  an  historical  past.  The  storms  may  fiercely  come. 
Leaden  skies,  and  driving  clouds  may  engloom  us, — the  fury 
of  the  tempest  beat  mercilessly  upon  us,  in  some  hour  of  the 
nation’s  stress.  But  the  English  oak  our  fathers  planted  here 
has  grown  old,  and  gnarled,  and  staunch,  and  great  of  girth  — 
and  its  firm  fibers  are  rooted  deep  in  the  soil.  What  recks  it 
of  the  passing  of  sunshine,  or  of  hurricane  — that  sturdy  oak, 
whose  life  is  bounded  by  the  succeeding  circles  of  the  centuries, 
growing  only  more  strong  with  the  on-going  of  the  years! 

And  this  brings  me  to  a further  thought  it  is  fitting  we 
should  have  in  mind.  You  have  done  well  to  come  here  to 
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ponder  upon  the  past.  Our  Constitution  may  not  have  the 
name  of  God  in  it;  nor  does  it  need  to  have.  For.  if  ever  there 
was  a nation,  that  had  the  name  of  God  inscribed  in  living  let- 
ters upon  every  page  of  its  history,  we  are  that  nation. 

Why  is.it  that  we  read  a sequence  in  the  long  story  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  freedom?  Why  is  it,  that  at  every  epoch  in  the  history 
of  our  old  home-land,  or  of  this,  our  new  home-land,  events 
have  turned,  in  the  long  run,  ever  in  one  direction?  Why  is  it, 
that  mighty  leaders,  just  whom  we  needed,  and  just  when  we 
needed,  have  been  ever  raised  up  to  lead  forward  — and  in  one 
way,  forward  — at  every  crisis  through  which  we  have  passed? 
Here  in  America,  what  mean  to  us  the  names  of  Washington 
and  Lincoln? 

Can  we  doubt,  especially  we  Americans,  that 

“ Thro’  the  ages  one  increasing  purpose  runs? 

Can  we  doubt  that  God  has  trained  the  Anglo-Saxon  man 
to  be  the  uplifter  of  manhood  among  other  men?  When  the 
hour  of  ripeness  had  come  God  gave  to  England  an  empire, 
bounded  by  all  seas,  and  in  touch  with  all  climes.  The  force 
of  this  is  only  beginning  to  be  felt.  When  the  hour  of  ripeness 
had  come,  so  far  as  we  were  concerned,  God  planted  a people 
mainly  of  that  same  blood,  here  on  the  best  of  continents,  to 
shelter  the  outcasts  of  all  nations  — and  now,  as  it  would  seem, 
whether  we  wish  or  no,  to  join  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  advance 
around  the  world.  What  future  is  in  store  for  us,  with  what 
responsibility,  who  can  fully  say?  Neither  England  nor 
America  have  at  all  times  acted  justly.  Our  own  contact, 
here  on  our  own  soil,  with  red  and  black  men  has  left  much 
to  be  regretted.  Yet,  forever,  the  free  pulse  beats  true  in  us. 
And  to  the  black  it  meant  once  the  willing  sacrifice  of  treasure 
and  of  blood,  to  right  a wrong.  The  Anglo-Saxon  instinct,  the 
result  of  a great  evolution,  is  to  make  men  free.  And  if  there 
is  a clear  destiny  before  our  ancient  race,  it  is  to  lift  the  men 
with  whom  we  have  to  do,  whoever  they  be,  as  far  and  as  fast 
as  they  can  bear  it,  to  that  full,  strong  pianhood  God  has  given 
to  us. 
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We,  Daniel  C.  Farr,  James  A.  Holden,  and  Elmer  J.  West,  of  Glens 
Falls;  Grenville  M.  Ingalsbe,  of  Sandy  Hill,  and  Morris  P.  Ferris,  of 
Dobbs  Ferry,  all  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  all  of  us  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  have  associated  ourselves  together  in  a membership  cor- 
poration, and  do  hereby  make  this  our  certificate  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  New  York. 

The  name  of  such  corporation  is  the  “ New  York  State  Historical 
Association.” 

The  principal  objects  for  which  said  corporation  is  formed  are: 

First.  To  promote  and  encourage  original  historical  research. 

Second.  To  disseminate  a greater  knowledge  of  the  early  history  of  the 
State,  by  means  of  lectures,  and  the  publication  and  distribution  of  litera- 
ture on  historical  subjects. 

Third.  To  gather  books,  manuscripts,  pictures,  and  relics  relating  to  the 
early  history  of  the  State,  and  to  establish  a museum  at  Caldwell,  Lake 
George,  for  their  preservation. 

Fourth.  To  suitably  mark  places  of  historic  interest. 

Fifth.  To  acquire  by  purchase,  gift,  devise,  or  otherwise,  the  title  to, 
or  custody  and  control  of,  historic  spots  and  places. 

The  territory  in  which  the  operations  of  this  corporation  are  to  be 
principally  conducted  is  Warren,  Washington,  Essex,  Clinton,  Saratoga, 
and  Hamilton  counties,  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

The  principal  office  of  said  corporation  is  to  be  located  at  Caldwell,  on 
Lake  George,  county  of  Warren,  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

The  number  of  the  directors  of  said  corporation,  to  be  known  as  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  is  twenty-five. 

The  names  and  residences  of  the  directors  of  said  corporation,  to  hold 
office  until  the  first  annual  meeting,  and  who  shall  be  known  as  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  are: 


James  A.  Roberts, 
Timothy  L.  Woodruff, 
Daniel  C.  Farr, 

Everett  R.  Sawyer, 
James  A.  Holden, 

Robert  O.  Bascom, 
Morris  Patterson  Ferris, 
Elwyn  Seelye, 

Grenville  M.  Ingalsbe, 


Buffalo. 

Brooklyn. 


Glens  Falls. 
Sandy  Hill. 
Glens  Falls. 
Fort  Edward 
Dobbs  Ferry. 
Lake  George. 
Sandy  Hill. 
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Frederick  B.  Richards, 
Anson  Judd  Upson, 
Asahel  R.  Wing, 
William  O.  Stearns, 
Robert  C.  Alexander, 
Elmer  J.  West, 

Hugh  Hastings, 

Pliny  T.  Sexton, 
William  S.  Ostrander, 
Sherman  Williams, 
William  L.  Stone, 
Henry  E.  Tremain, 
William  H.  Tippetts, 
John  Boulton  Simpson, 
Harry  W.  Watrous, 
Abraham  B.  Valentine, 


Ticonderoga. 
Glens  Falls. 
Fort  Edward 
Glens  Falls. 
New  York. 
Glens  Falls. 
Albany. 
Palmyra. 
Schuylerville. 
Glens  Falls. 
Mt.  Vernon. 
New  York. 
Lake  George. 
Bolton. 
Hague. 

New  York. 


The  first  meeting  of  the  corporation,  for  the  purpose  of  organization, 
will  be  held  on  the  21st  day  of  March,  1899. 

The  time  for  holding  the  annual  meeting  of  the  said  corporation  will 
be  the  last  Tuesday  in  July  of  each  year. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  We  have  hereunto  severally  subscribed  our  names 
and  affixed  our  seals  this  21st  day  of  March,  in  the  year  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  ninety-nine. 


State  of  New  York, 

County  of  Warren, 

On  this  21st  day  of  March,  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
ninety-nine,  before  me  personally  appeared  Daniel  C.  Farr,  James  A. 
Holden,  Elmer  J.  West,  Grenville  M.  Ingalsbe,  and  Morris  Patterson  Fer- 
ris, to  me  known  to  be  the  individuals  described  in  and  who  executed  the 
foregoing  articles  of  incorporation,  and  they  duly  severally  acknowledged 
to  me  that  they  executed  the  same. 

E.  T.  JOHNSON, 

(Seal.;  Notary  Public. 


DANIEL  C.  FARR,  (l.  s.) 

JAMES  A.  HOLDEN,  (l.  s.) 

ELMER  J.  WEST,  (l.  s.) 

GRENVILLE  M.  INGALSBE,  (l.  s.) 

MORRIS  P.  FERRIS.  (l.  s.) 


| ss.: 
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Whereas,  A petition  for  incorporation  by  the  University  has  been  duly 
received,  containing  satisfactory  statements  made  under  oath  as  to  the 
objects  and  plans  of  the  proposed  corporation,  and  as  to  the  provision 
made  for  needed  buildings,  furniture,  equipment,  arid  for  maintenance. 

Therefore,  Being  satisfied  that  all  requirements  prescribed  by  law  or 
University  ordinance  for  such  an  association  have  been  fully  met,  and  that 
public  interests  justify  such  action,  the  Regents  by  virtue  of  the  authority 
conferred  on  them  by  law,  hereby  incorporate  James  A.  Roberts,  Daniel 
C.  Farr,  James  A.  Holden,  Morris  Patterson  Ferris,  Grenville  M.  Ingalsbe, 
Anson  Judd  Upson,  Robert  C.  Alexander,  Hugh  Hastings,  William  S. 
Ostrander,  William  L.  Stone,  William  H.  Tippetts,  Harry  W.  Watrous, 
William  O.  Stearns,  Timothy  L.  Woodruff,  Everett  R.  Sawyer,  Robert 
O.  Bascom,  Elwyn  Seelye,  Frederick  B.  Richards,  Asahel  R.  Wing,  Elmer 
J.  West,  Pliny  T.  Sexton,  Sherman  Williams,  Henry  E.  Tremain,  John 
Boulton  Simpson,  Abraham  B.  Valentine,  and  their  successors  in  office 
under  the  corporate  name  of 
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This  corporation  shall  be  located  at  Caldwell,  Warren  county,  New 
York. 

Its  first  trustees  shall  be  the  twenty-five  above-named  incorporators. 

Its  object  shall  be  to  promote  historical  research,  to  disseminate  knowl- 
edge of  the  history  of  the  State  by  lectures  and  publications,  to  establish 
a library  and  museum  at  Caldwell,  to  mark  places  of  historic  interest,  and 
to  acquire  custody  or  control  of  historic  places. 


In  Witness  Whereof,  the  Regents  grant  this  charter,  No.  1,245, 
under  seal  of  the  University,  at  the  Capitol  at  Albany,  April  24, 
[seal.]  1899. 


ANSON  JUDD  UPSON,  Chancellor. 


Melvil  Dewey,  Secretary. 
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CONSTITUTION. 


ARTICLE  I. 

Name. 

This  Society  shall  be  known  as  “ New  York  State  Historical  Asso- 
ciation.” 

ARTICLE  II. 

Objects. 

Its  objects  shall  be: 

First.  To  promote  and  encourage  original  historical  research. 

Second.  To  disseminate  a greater  knowledge  of  the  early  history  of 
the  State,  by  means  of  lectures  and  the  publication  and  distribution  of 
literature  on  historical  subjects. 

Third.  To  gather  books,  manuscripts,  pictures,  and  relics  relating  to 
the  early  history  of  the  State,  and  to  establish  a museum  at  Caldwell, 
Lake  George,  for  their  preservation. 

Fourth.  To  suitably  mark  places  of  historic  interest. 

Fifth.  To  acquire  by  purchase,'  gift,  devise,  or  otherwise,  the  title  to, 
or  custody  and  control  of,  historic  spots  and  places. 

ARTICLE  III. 

Members. 

Section  i.  Members  shall  be  of  three  classes  — Active,  Corresponding, 
and  Honorary.  Active  members  only  shall  have  a voice  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Society. 

Section  2.  All  persons  interested  in  American  history  shall  be  eligible 
for  Active  membership. 

Section  3.  Persons  residing  outside  of  the  State  of  New  York,  inter- 
ested in  historical  investigation,  may  be  made  Corresponding  members. 

Section  4.  Persons  who  have  attained  distinguished  eminence  as  his- 
torians may  be  made  Honorary  members. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

Management. 

Section  1.  The  property  of  the  Association  shall  be  vested  in,  and  the 
affairs  of  the  Association  conducted  by,  a Board  of  Trustees  to  be  elected 
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by  the  Association.  Vacancies  in  the  Board,  of  Trustees  shall  be  filled 
by  the  remaining  members  of  the  Board,  the  appointee  to  hold  office  until 
the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Association. 

Section  2.  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  have  power  to  suspend  or 
expel  members  of  the  Association  for  cause,  and  to  restore  them  to 
membership  after  suspension  or  expulsion.  No  member  shall  be  sus- 
pended or  expelled  without  first  having  been  given  ample  opportunity 
to  be  heard  in  his  or  her  own  defense. 

Section  3.  The  first  Board  of  Trustees  shall  consist  of  those  desig- 
nated in  the  Articles  of  Incorporation,  who  shall  meet  as  soon  as  may 
be  after  the  adoption  of  this  Constitution  and  divide  themselves  into 
three  classes  of,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  eight  members  each,  such  classes 
to  serve  respectively,  one  until  the  first  annual  meeting,  another  until 
the  second  annual  meeting,  and  the  third  until  the  third  annual  meeting 
of  the  Association.  At  each  annual  meeting  the  Association  shall  elect 
eight  or  nine  members  (as  the  case  may  be)  to  serve  as  Trustees  for 
the  ensuing  three  years,  to  fill  the  places  of  the  class  whose  term  then 
expires. 

Sectioh  4.  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  have  no  power  to  bind  the 
Association  to  any  expenditure  of  money  beyond  the  actual  resources 
of  the  Association,  except  by  the  consent  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
expressed  in  writing  and  signed  by  every  member  thereof. 

ARTICLE  V. 

Officers. 

Section  1.  The  officers  of  the  Association  shall  be  a President,  three 
Vice-Presidents,  a Treasurer,  a Secretary,  and  an  Assistant  Secretary, 
all  of  whom  shall  be  elected  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  from  its  own 
number,  at  its  first  meeting  after  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association, 
and  shall  hold  office  for  one  year,  or  until  their  successors  are  chosen. 
Temporary  officers  shall  be  chosen  by  the  Incorporators  to  act  until  an 
election  as  aforesaid,  by  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Section  2.  The  Board  of  Trustees  may  appoint  such  other  officers, 
committees,  or  agents,  and  delegate  to  them  such  powers  as  it  sees  fit, 
for  the  prosecution  of  its  work. 

Section  3.  Vacancies  in  any  office  or  committee  may  be  filled  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

Fees  and  Dues. 

Section  1.  Each  person  on  being  elected  to  Active  Membership  shall 
pay  into  the  Treasury  of  the  Association  the  sum  of  two  dollars,  and 
thereafter  on  the  first  day  of  January  in  each  year  a like  sum,  for  his  or 
her  annual  dues. 
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Section  2.  Any  member  of  the  Association  may  commute  his  or  her 
annual  dues  by  the  payment  of  twenty-five  dollars  at  one  time,  and 
thereby  become  a life  member,  exempt  from  further  payments. 

Section  3.  Any  member  may  secure  membership  which  shall  descend 
to  a member  of  his  or  her  family  qualified  under  the  Constitution  and 
By-Laws  of  the  Association  for  membership  therein,  in  perpetuity,  by 
the  payment  at  one  time  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  The  person 
to  hold  the  membership  may  be  designated  in  writing  by  the  creator  of 
such  membership,  or  by  the  subsequent  holder  thereof  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Section  4.  All  receipts  from  life  and  perpetual  memberships  shall  be 
set  aside  and  invested  as  a special  fund,  the  income  only  to  be  used  for 
current  expenses. 

Section  5.  Honorary  and  Corresponding  Members  and  persons  who 
hold  Perpetual  Memberships  shall  be  exempt  from  the  payment  of  dues. 

Section  6.  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  have  power  to  excuse  the 
nonpayment  of  dues,  and  to  suspend  or  expel  members  for  nonpayment 
when  their  dues  remain  unpaid  for  more  than  six  months. 

ARTICLE  VII. 

Meetings. 

Section  1.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  shall  be  held  on 
the  last  Tuesday  of  July  in  each  year.  Notice  thereof  shall  be  sent  to 
each  member  at  least  ten  days  prior  thereto. 

Section  2.  Special  meetings  of  the  Association  may  be  called  at  any 
time  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  must  be  called  upon  the  written 
request  of  ten  members.  The  notice  of  such  meeting  shall  specify  the 
object  thereof,  and  no  business  shall  be  transacted  thereat  excepting  that 
designated  in  the  notice. 

Section  3.  Ten  members  shall  constitute  a quorum  at  any  meeting  of 
the  Association. 

Section  4.  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  arrange  for  the  holding  of  a 
series  of  meetings  at  Lake  George  during  the  summer  months,  for  the 
reading  of  original  papers  on  history  and  kindred  subjects,  and  for  social 
intercourse  between  the  members  and  their  guests. 

ARTICLE  VIII. 

Seal. 

The  seal  of  the  Association  shall  be  a group  of  statuary  representing 
the  Mohawk  Chief,  King  Hendrick,  in  the  act  of  proving  to  Gen.  Wm. 
Johnson  the  unwisdom  of  dividing  his  forces  on  the  eve  of  the  battle 
of  Lake  George.  Around  this  a circular  band  bearing  the  legend,  New 
York  State  Historical  Association,  1899. 
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ARTICLE  IX. 

Amendments. 

Amendments  to  the  Constitution  may  be  made  at  any  annual  meeting, 
or  at  a special  meeting  called  for  that  purpose.  Notice  of  a proposed 
amendment  with  a copy  thereof  must  have  been  mailed  to  each  member 
at  least  thirty  days  before  the  day  upon  which  action  is  taken  thereon. 

The  adoption  of  an  amendment  shall  require  the  favorable  vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  those  present  at  a duly-constituted  meeting  of  the  Association. 


BY-LAWS. 


ARTICLE  I. 

Members. 

Candidates  for  membership  in  the  Association  shall  be  proposed  by 
one  member  and  seconded  by  another,  and  shall  be  elected  by  the  Board 
of  Trustees.  Three  adverse  votes  shall  defeat  an  election. 


ARTICLE  II. 

Board  of  Trustees. 

Section  i.  The  Board  of  Trustees  may  make  such  rules  for  its  own 
government  as  it  may  deem  wise,  and  which  shall  not  be  inconsistent 
with  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws  of  the  Association.  Five  members 
of  the  Board  shall  constitute  a quorum 'for  the  transaction  of  business. 

Section  2.  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  elect  one  of  their  own  number 
to  preside  at  the  meetings  of  the  Board  in  the  absence  of  the  President. 

Section  3.  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  at  each  annual  meeting  of  the 
Association  render  a full  report  of  its  proceedings  during  the  year  last 
past. 

Section  4.  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  hold  at  least  four  meetings  in 
each  year.  At  each  of  such  meetings  it  shall  consider  and  act  upon  the 
names  of  candidates  proposed  for  membership. 

Section  5.  The  Board  of  Managers  shall  each  year  appoint  committees 
to  take  charge  of  the  annual  gathering  of  the  Association  at  Lake  George. 


ARTICLE  III. 

President. 

The  President  shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  Association  and  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be  dele- 
gated to  him  by  the  Association  or  the  Board  of  Trustees.  He  shall  be 
ex-officio  a member  of  ail  committees. 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

Vice-Presidents. 

The  Vice-Presidents  shall  be  denominated  First,  Second,  and  Third 
Vice-Presidents.  In  the  absence  of  the  President  his  duties  shall  devolve 
upon  the  senior  Vice-President  present. 

ARTICLE  V. 

Treasurer. 

Section  i.  The  Treasurer  shall  have  charge  of  all  the  funds  of  the 
Association.  He  shall  keep  accurate  books  of  account,  which  shall  at 
all  times  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  He  shall 
present  a full  and  comprehensive  statement  of  the  Association’s  financial 
condition,  its  receipts  and  expenditures,  at  each  annual  meeting,  and  shall 
present  a brief  statement  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  at  each  meeting.  He 
shall  pay  out  money  only  on  the  approval  of  the  majority  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee,  or  on  the  resolution  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Section  2.  Before  assuming  the  duties  of  his  office,  the  Treasurer- 
elect  shall  with  a surety  to  be  approved  by  the  Board  execute  to  the 
Association  his  bond  in  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars,  conditioned  for 
the  faithful  performance  of  his  duties  as  Treasurer. 

Section  3.  The  President  shall,  thirty  days  prior  to  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Association,  appoint  two  members  of  the  association  who  shall 
examine  the  books  and  vouchers  of  the  Treasurer  and  audit  his  accounts, 
and  present  their  report  to  the  Association  at  its  annual  meeting. 


ARTICLE  VI. 

Secretary. 

The  Secretary  shall  preserve  accurate  minutes  of  the  transactions  of 
the  Association  and  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  shall  conduct  the 
correspondence  of  the  Association.  He  shall  notify  the  members  of 
meetings,  and  perform  such  other  duties  as  he  may  be  directed  to  per- 
form by  the  Association  or  by  the  Board  of  Trustees.  He  may  delegate 
any  portion  of  his  duties  to  the  Assistant  Secretary. 

ARTICLE  VII. 

Executive  Committee. 

The  officers  of  the  Association  shall  constitute  an  Executive  Committee. 
Such  Committee  shall  direct  the  business  of  the  Association  between 
meetings  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  but  shall  have  no  power  to  establish 
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or  declare  a policy  for  the  Association,  or  to  bind  it  in  any  way  except 
in  relation  to  routine  work.  The  Committee  shall  have  no  power  to 
direct  a greater  expenditure  than  fifty  dollars  without  the  authority  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees. 


ARTICLE  VIII. 

Procedure. 

Section  1.  The  following,  except  when  otherwise  ordered  by  the 
Association,  shall  be  the  order  of  business  at  the  annual  meetings  of  the 
Association  : 

Call  to  order. 

Reading  of  minutes  of  previous  annual,  and  of  any  special  meeting, 
and  action  thereon. 

Reports  of  Officers  and  Board  of  Trustees. 

Reports  of  Standing  Committees. 

Reports  of  Special  Committees. 

Unfinished  business. 

Election. 

New  business. 

Adjournment. 

Section  2.  The  procedure  at  all  meetings  of  the  Association  and  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  where  not  provided  for  in  this  Constitution  and 
By-Laws,  shall  be  governed  by  Roberts’  Rules  of  Order. 

Section  3.  The  previous  question  shall  not  be  put  to  vote  at  any  meet- 
ing unless  seconded  by  at  least  three  members. 

Section  4.  All  elections  shall  be  by  ballot,  except  where  only  one 
candidate  is  nominated  for  an  office. 

Section  5.  All  notices  shall  be  sent  personally  or  by  mail  to  the  address 
designated  in  writing  by  the  member  to  the  Secretary. 


ARTICLE  IX. 

Nominating  Committee. 

A committee  of  three  shall  be  chosen  by  the  Association  at  its  annual 
meeting,  to  nominate  Trustees  to  be  voted  for  at  the  next  annual  meeting. 
Such  Committee  shall  file  its  report  with  the  Secretary  of  this  Association 
at  least  thirty  days  prior  to  the  next  annual  meeting.  The  Secretary  shall 
mail  a copy  of  such  report  to  every  member  of  the  Association  with  the 
notice  of  the  annual  meeting  at  which  the  report  is  to  be  acted  upon. 
The  action  of  such  Committee  shall,  however,  in  no  wise  interfere  with 
the  power  of  the  Association  to  make  its  own  nominations,  but  all  such 
independent  nominations  shall  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  at  least  twenty 
days  prior  to  the  annual  meeting.  A copy  thereof  shall  be  sent  to  each 
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member  by  the  Secretary  with  the  notice  of  meeting,  and  shall  be  headed 
“ Independent  Nominations.”  If  the  Nominating  Committee  fail  for  any 
reason  to  make  its  report  so  that  it  may  be  sent  out  with  the  notice  of  the 
annual  meeting,  the  Society  may  make  its  own  nominations  at  such  annual 
meeting. 

ARTICLE  X. 

Amendments. 

These  By-Laws  may  be  amended  at  any  duly-constituted  meeting  of  the 
Association  by  a two-thirds  vote  of  the  members  present.  Notice  of 
the  proposed  amendment  with  a copy  thereof  must  have  been  mailed  to 
each  member  at  least  twenty  days  before  the  day  upon  which  action 
thereon  is  taken. 
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ANNUAL  MEETING. 


Proceedings  at  the  Fourth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  New  York 
State  Historical  Association,  Together  with  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 


The  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Historical 
Association  was  held  at  the  Fort  William  Henry  Hotel,  Caldwell, 
N.  Y.,  Tuesday,  July  29th,  1902.  In  the  absence  of  the  President 
the  Hon.  Jas.  A.  Roberts,  the  Vice-President,  Dr.  Daniel  C.  Farr, 
called  the  meeting  to  order. 

The  exercises  in  the  morning  at  the  Historical  Symposium  upon 
Burgoyne’s  Campaign,  were  as  follows: 

“Gen.  Horatio  Gates,”  by  the  Rev.  John  H.  Brandow, 

“The  Life  of  Benedict  Arnold,”  by  Hon.  Grenville  M.  Ingalsbe. 

“Some  ifs  in  the  Burgoyne  Campaign,”  by  Francis  W.  Halsey. 

“Madame  Reidesel,”  by  Mrs.  Donald  McLean. 

“Philip  Schuyler,”  by  Morris  P.  Ferris.  Mr.  Ferris  not  be- 
ing present,  his  paper  was  directed  to  be  pririted  in  the  pro- 
ceedings for  the  ensuing  year. 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  symposium,  the  public  meeting 
was  adjourned  and  a business  meeting  of  the  members  imme- 
diately convened,  at  which  the  Treasurer’s  report  was  read  and 
accepted,  showing  receipts  amounting  to  $362,  and  disbursements 
amounting  to  $87,  leaving  a balance  on  hand  in  the  general 
fund  of  $275.65,  and  a life  membership  fund  of  $158.42,  where- 
upon the  Society  proceeded  to  the  election  of  Trustees  for  the 
term  expiring  on  the  last  day  of  July,  1905,  and  the  following 
were  duly  elected: 

Gen.  Henry  E.  Tremain,  Rev.  William  O.  Stearns,  Mr.  Sher- 
man Williams,  Mr.  Robert  O.  Bascom,  Mr.  Francis  W.  Halsey, 
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Mr.  Harry  W.  Watrous,  Dr.  W.  Seward  Webb,  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph 
E.  King,  after  which  the  following  named  persons  were  duly  nom- 
inated and  elected  members  of  the  Association: 

Col.  S.  C.  Mills,  U.  S.  A.,  Omaha,  Neb. ; Col.  J.  A.  C.  Lee,  U. 
S.  A.,  Hague,  N.  Y. ; Mrs.  E.  Mann  Vynee,  Hague,  N.  Y. ; 
Irwin  F.  Mather,  Fort  Edward;  Hon.  P.  W.  Cullinan,  Albany, 
N.  Y. ; Barr  Ferree,  No.  7 Warren  St.,  New  York  City;  Dr.  H. 
E.  Clark,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. ; Francis  W.  Halsey,  No.  72 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  after  which  the  meeting  ad- 
journed. 


At  half  past  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  the  Society  met, 
pursuant  to  adjournment,  when  the  historical  address  entitled 
“Where  we  got  our  Government”  by  Dr.  George  Cary  Eggleston, 
was  delivered. 

A memorial  of  the  late  Chancellor  Upson  by  Dr.  Daniel  C. 
Farr,  was  read  and  ordered  printed,  after  which  the  meeting 
adjourned. 


At  a meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Association  held  at  Cald- 
well on  the  same  day,  the  following  officers  were  duly  and 
unanimously  elected : 

Hon.  James  A.  Roberts,  President;  Dr.  Daniel  C.  Farr,  First 
Vice-President;  Hon.  Grenville  M.  Ingalsbe,  Second  Vice-Pres- 
ident; John  Boulton  Simpson,  Third  Vice-President;  James  A. 
Holden,  Treasurer;  Robert  O.  Bascom,  Secretary;  Frederick 
P.  Richards,  Assistant  Secretary. 

The  following  standing  committees  were  elected : Committee 

on  Arrangements — James  A.  Holden,  Elmer  J.  West,  Elwyn 
Seelye.  Programme  Committee — Dr.  Daniel  C.  Farr,  Hon. 
Grenville  M.  Ingalsbe,  Robert  O.  Bascom. 

The  matter  of  appointment  of  the  State  Commissioner  of 
Records  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Society,  and  the 
matter  was  referred  to  the  following  committee : Hon.  Grenville 
M.  Ingalsbe,  Robert  O.  Bascom,  Elwyn  Seelye. 
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The  following  bills  were  ordered  paid : 


Dr.  Daniel  C.  Farr,  postage $5  00 

Whitehead  & Hoag,  badges 10  50 

Elwyn  Seelye,  signs 4 00 

J.  B.  Lyon  & Co.,  printing 277  25 


The  report  of  Elwyn  Seelye,  committee  upon  The  Lake  George 
Reservation,  was  presented,  read  and  ordered  filed.  It  is  as 
follows : 

“The  condition  of  the  State  property  at  Lake  George  remains 
very  much  the  same  as  it  was  at  my  last  report.  There  have  been 
seven  fires  started  on  the  grounds  since  April  17,  six  of  which 
were  lighted  by  sparks  from  the  railroad  engines,  while  one  was 
started  on  the  road  side  near  the  house  undoubtedly  due  to 
the  carelessness  of  some  passer,  either  by  smoking  or  otherwise. 
The  thanks  of  the  Association  are  due  to  Mr.  Cheney,  the  fire 
warden  living  on  the  place,  for  his  prompt  action  in  extinguish- 
ing the  fires  before  any  serious  damage  was  done. 

“Continuous  watchfulness  is  required  to  prevent  relic  hunters 
from  completely  destroying  Fort  George.  Signs  have  been 
painted  and  duly  posted  warning  individuals  from  disturbing 
these  historical  grounds,  yet  this  alone  does  not  suffice  to  secure 
complete  protection. 

“In  my  previous  report  I mentioned  certain  repairs  that  seemed 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  buildings  now  standing  on 
the  property.  These  repairs  are  more  urgently  needed  as  time 
goes  on,  not  only  to  preserve  the  buildings  but  to  provide  a 
suitable  habitation  for  some  watchful  person  to  live  in,  on  the 
place  and  give  it  the  necessary  care.” 

The  report  of  Mr.  Seelye  was  referred  to  Mr.  Ingalsbe,  Mr. 
Bascom  and  Mr.  Seelye. 

A vote  of  thanks  was  extended  to  all  of  the  several  speakers 
of  the  day ; and  also  to  Morris  Patterson  Ferris,  the  retiring 
Secretary,  for  his  services  to  the  Association. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Historical  Association, 
held  at  the  Hotel  Ten  Eyck  in  the  City  of  Albany,  on  the  17th 
day  of  January,  1903. 

Present,  a quorum. 
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The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

Upon  the  nomination  of  Morris  Patterson  Ferris,  Mr.  Samuel 
P.  Avery  was  elected  a life  member;  and  Theodore  P.  Gillman 
of  Albany,  a member. 

Upon  the  nomination  of  Grenville  M.  Ingalsbe,  Abram  Wake- 
man,  130  Front  St.,  New  York  City,  was  elected  a member. 

Upon  the  nomination  of  Dr.  Daniel  C.  Farr,  Charles  H.  Whee- 
lock  of  Albany  was  elected  a member. 

The  Secretary  was  authorized  to  make  such  disposition  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Association  as  might  be  expedient,  and  he 
was  directed  to  prepare  a list  of  the  donations  received  by  the 
Association,  and  cause  the  same  to  be  published  in  the  ensuing 
volume  of  the  proceedings. 

It  was  determined  that  the  literary  meeting  of  the  Association 
be  held  on  the  last  Tuesday  in  August,  and  that  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Association  be  adjourned  from  the  regular  date 
of  meeting,  as  prescribed  by  the  Constitution,  to  the  last  Tues- 
day in  August. 

It  was  moved  and  carried  that  Dr.  Daniel  C.  Farr  and  the 
Secretary  be  added  to  the  committee  of  arrangements. 

ROBERT  O.  BASCOM, 

Secretary. 


HORATIO  GATES. 


Rev.  John  H.  Brandow. 


HORATIO  GATES  was  born  in  Malden,  England,  in  1728. 
He  was  the  son  of  the  butler  and  of  the  much  older 
housekeeper  of  the  2d  Duke  of  Leeds.  Horace  Walpole, 
then  a lad  of  about  eleven  years,  who  happened  to  be  visiting  the 
ducal  residence  at  the  time,  good  naturedly  consented  to  serve  as 
god-father  to  the  future  general. 

Gates  received  a good  education,  and  entered  the  army  in 
early  life.  In  1754  he  was  commissioned  Captain  of  an  inde- 
pendent company  in  New  York.  Later  in  the  year  we  find  him 
at  Halifax  serving  under  Gen.  Edward  Cornwallis,  Governor  of 
Nova  Scotia.  He,  with  his  company  joined  Gen.  Braddock  at 
Fort  Cumberland  the  next  season,  and  was  with  him  at  the  dis- 
astrous fight  on  the  Monongahela,  where  he  was  badly  wounded. 
After  his  recovery  he  served  with  General  Monckton  in  western 
New  York,  where  in  July,  1760,  he  received  appointment  as  bri- 
gade major.  He  accompanied  Monckton  as  an  aid  to  the  West 
Indies,  where,  in  1762  he  gained  credit  for  gallantry  at  the  taking 
of  Martinique.  Sent  to  England  with  the  news  of  the  victory  he 
was  rewarded  by  being  made  major  of  the  45th  regiment,  foot. 
Afterwards,  as  a special  mark  of  royal  favor,  he  was  commis- 
sioned major  of  the  Royal  American,  or  60th  regiment.  His 
advancement,  however,  though  unusually  rapid,  did  not  meet  his 
fancied  deserts,  as  he  ultimately  sold  his  commission,  and  with- 
drew from  the  army. 

About  this  time  he  took  to  wife  Mary  Valence,  daughter  of 
James  Valence  of  Liverpool,  a man  of  some  wealth.  He  spent 
considerable  time  trying  through  influential  patrons  to  secure  a 
lucrative  position  under  the  government.  Failing  in  this  he  be- 
came disgusted,  and,  on  the  death  of  his  wife’s  father  they  con- 
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verted  his  estate  into  some  $450,000  and  in  1772  emigrated  to 
America.  Gates  purchased  an  estate  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley 
in  what  is  now  Jefferson  county,  West  Virginia.  There  he  re- 
mained cultivating  his  broad  acres  till  the  rupture  came  between 
England  and  her  colonies.  He  early  sided  with  the  colonists  in 
their  contention. 

In  the  meanwhile  he  had  renewed  acquaintance  with  his  old 
comrade  in  arms  George  Washington,  whom  he  met  in  the 
Braddock  campaign.  In  those  days  Gates  professed  the  warmest 
friendship  for  Washington  and  was  a guest  at  Mount  Vernon 
when  the  news  came  of  the  affair  at  Concord  and  Lexington. 
After  hostilities  had  begun  he,  through  the  meditation  of  Wash- 
ington, received  the  appointment  of  Adjutant  General  with  the 
rank  of  Brigadier.  He  proved  himself  very  efficient  in  properly 
organizing  the  camp  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  in  1775.  While  at 
Boston,  Gates  was  at  great  pains  to  ingratiate  himself  in  the 
good  will  of  the  New  England  people,  and  was  ever  ready  to  de- 
clare with  vehemence  that  in  the  still  pending  boundary  disputes 
between  them  and  the  Province  of  New  York,  New  York  was 
wholly  in  the  wrong. 

In  May,  1776,  Gates  was  promoted  a Major  General,  and  on 
June  1 8th  following  was  appointed  to  command  the  army  then 
under  Sullivan  and  operating  in  Canada.  Arrived  at  Albany  he 
learned  that  the  army  had  retreated  from  Canada  and  was  as- 
sembling at  Crown  Point.  General  Schuyler  claimed  the  com- 
mand of  this  army  since  it  was  now  posted  within  his  depart- 
ment. The  dispute  was  referred  to  Congress  for  adjudication, 
Gates  and  Schuyler  agreeing,  in  the  meanwhile,  to  act  in  con- 
cert. Congress  decided  that  Schuyler  was  in  full  command  in  his 
department,  Gates  to  be  in  subordination  to  him. 

While  stationed  at  Ticonderoga  Col.  John  Trumbull  strongly 
advised  Gates  to  fortify  Mount  Defiance,  but  he  rejected  the 
counsel.  The  failure  to  do  this  afterwards  cost  us  that  important 
post.  He  was,  however,  assiduous  in  otherwise  fortifying  that 
post  against  the  approach  of  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  who  after  recon- 
noitering  the  position  withdrew  to  Canada. 
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Ticonderoga  relieved  from  threatened  siege,  Schuyler  ordered 
Gates  with  seven  regiments  to  reinforce  Washington  who  was 
then  retreating  through  the  Jerseys.  Three  of  these  regiments 
he  suffered  to  be  diverted  by  Gen.  Charles  Lee  to  Morristown. 
Gates  arrived  at  headquarters  with  the  remnants  of  the  four 
regiments  December  20,  1776. 

In  his  proposed  attack  on  Trenton,  a few  days  later,  Washing- 
ton requested  Gates  to  command  his  right  wing,  but  Gates 
pleaded  ill  health  and  begged  leave  to  proceed  to  Philadelphia. 
Washington  then  desired  him  to  stop  a while  at  Bristol  and  ad- 
just some  matters  at  issue  there  between  certain  officers,  but  this 
he  disregarded  and  hastened  on  to  Baltimore  where  Congress 
was  then  sitting,  instead  of  stopping  at  Philadelphia.  According 
to  Wilkinson,  his  adjutant,  he  had  plans  of  a campaign  different 
from  Washington’s  which  he  was  anxious  to  urge  upon  that 
body. 

In  the  beginning  of  1777  Gates  was  offered  the  position  of 
Adjutant  General  for  which  he  had  shown  fitness  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war.  But  he  managed  to  fight  shy  of  this  opening  for 
several  months,  because,  just  at  that  juncture,  there  seemed  to  be 
something  higher  in  sight.  The  situation  was  this : General 

Philip  Schuyler  had  been  badgered  by  his  enemies  into  offering 
his  resignation  in  the  winter  of  1776-77;  but  demanded  of  Con- 
gress, as  a necessary  preliminary  to  its  acceptance,  an  inquiry  into 
the  conduct  of  his  department.  Gates  knew  all  about  this  and 
apparently  awaited  the  efforts  of  his  friends  in  Congress.  Schuy- 
ler started  for  Philadelphia  on  the  25th  of  March.  The  same 
day  Gates  was  appointed  to  relieve  him.  On  his  arrival  in  Albany 
Mrs.  Schuyler  invited  Gates  to  take  up  his  quarters  in  the  Gen- 
eral’s mansion,  but  he  declined  the  proffer  with  thanks  and 
remained  in  the  city,  and  did  not  go  at  all  to  Ticonderoga  whither 
he  had  been  sent,  nor  did  he  do  anything  to  further  preparation 
for  the  coming  campaign  which  had  taxed  all  of  Schuyler’s  en- 
ergies up  to  the  moment  of  his  departure. 

As  a result  of  the  investigation  Congress  fully  exonerated 
Schuyler  from  all  charges,  and  restored  him  to  the  northern  de- 
partment with  added  powers.  At  the  same  time  it  defined  the 
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positions  of  Gates  and  Schuyler.  Gates  was  to  remain  subordi- 
nate to  Schuyler,  and  serve  as  commandant  at  Ticonderoga. 
Gates  insisted  that  by  this  action  he  had  been  degraded,  refused 
to  serve  under  Schuyler,  asked  permission  to  leave  the  depart- 
ment, and  started  for  Philadelphia  to  lay  his  grievances  before 
Congress,  and  demand  redress.  Arrived  there  he  was  permitted 
the  floor  of  Congress  on  the  plea  that  he  had  intelligence  of  im- 
portance to  communicate.  The  intelligence  proved  to  be  trivial. 
Quickly  he  switched  off  on  to  the  theme  nearer  his  heart  and  soon 
became  so  disrespectful  in  his  language  to  that  body  that  he  was 
called  to  order,  and  it  was  then  decided  that  he  be  henceforth 
debarred  the  privileges  of  the  floor,  but  he  remanied  in  Philadel- 
phia. 

The  30th  of  June,  1777,  Washington  writes  to  Gates,  who  was 
still  at  Philadelphia,  urging  him  to  keep  a lookout  for  Howe’s 
fleet,  recently  put  to  sea  from  New  York;  but  Gates  was  so  ab- 
sorbed in  looking  out  for  himself  that  he  gave  little  heed  to  the 
important  task  assigned  him.  The  news  of  the  disaster  at  Ticon- 
deroga, which  soon  occurred,  revived  old  prejudices  against 
Schuyler.  Gates  keeping  himself  in  close  touch  with  Congress  of 
course  knew  the  sentiments  which  there  prevailed  regarding  that 
General.  He  saw  in  the  situation  a prospect  for  securing  what  he 
so  long  had  coveted,  a separate  command.  His  hopes  were  quick- 
ly realized,  for  Schuyler  was  removed  and  Gates  was  appointed 
by  Congress,  not  by  Washington,  who  declined  to  interfere,  to 
take  his  place. 

He  arrived  in  camp  at  the  mouths  of  the  Mohawk  August  19, 
just  after  the  tide  had  turned  in  favor  of  American  arms;  after 
Oriskany,  and  Bennington,  and  when  reinforcements  were  pour- 
ing in  from  all  quarters.  Schuyler  received  Gates  with  every 
mark  of  courtesy,  imparted  all  needful  information,  turned  over 
every  useful  paper,  and  offered  to  render  him  any  assistance  in 
his  power.  Gates  totally  ignored  Schuyler  and  his  kindly  offers. 
This  conduct  provoked  a caustic  remark  from  Gouverneur  Morris 
who  said:  “The  commander-in-chief  of  the  northern  department 
may,  if  he  please,  neglect  to  ask,  or  disdain  to  receive  advice, 
but  those  who  know  him,  will,  I am  sure,  be  convinced  that  he 
needs  it.” 
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Gates  found  himself  strong  enough  to  move  northward  against 
Burgoyne  on  the  8th  of  September.  Kosciusko,  the  military  en- 
gineer, had  selected  a position  at  Bemis  Heights  as  being  the 
most  defensible.  There  Gates  began  intrenching  himself  on  the 
13th.  The  site  of  the  camp  was  admirably  chosen.  The  only 
vulnerable  point  was  the  left  flank. 

When  apprised  on  the  morning  of  the  19th  that  Burgoyne  was 
threatening  his  left  Gates  was  for  receiving  the  attack  from  be- 
hind his  works,  but  Arnold  argued  strenuously  for  aggression, 
especially  since  the  defences  on  the  American  left  were  in  an 
unfinished  state.  Gates  yielded  relunctantly  and  sent  a small  force 
to  make  the  attack.  After  the  battle  was  on  Arnold  became  im- 
patient with  Gates  for  withholding  reinforcements  which  could 
and  should  have  been  granted,  as  the  American  right  was  un- 
assailable if  defended  by  no  more  than  3,000  determined  men,  let 
alone  11,000  who  remained  idle  in  camp.  Arnold  was  sure  that 
with  a few  more  regiments  he  could  have  crushed  Burgoyne  in 
the  first  battle.  This  is  altogether  probable. 

Gates  was  greatly  annoyed  on  hearing  that  nearly  all  the  credit 
of  the  battle  was  given  to  Arnold.  This  fact,  together  with  the 
knowledge  that  he  was  an  avowed  friend  of  Schuyler’s  accounts 
for  his  failure  to  mention  Arnold’s  name  in  his  dispatches  to 
the  government.  This  slight  served  to  widen  the  breach  be- 
tween them.  Benedict  Arnold  not  being  specially  gifted  with 
the  grace  of  forbearance  remonstrated  with  Gates  in  heated 
terms.  Gates  answered  him  in  kind,  and  furthermore  suspended 
him  from  all  command.  Precipitating  a quarrel  with  his  most 
efficient  subordinate  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy,  and  when  an- 
other great  battle  was  imminent,  was  most  short-sighted  to  say  the 
least. 

Gates  has  been  charged  with  a lack  of  personal  courage  in  con- 
nection with  the  battles  of  Saratoga.  Certainly  his  conduct  does 
not  compare  favorably  with  Burgoyne,  in  this  respect,  who  ex- 
posed his  person  openly  in  both  actions,  while  Gates  kept  in  the 
rear  of  his  camp,  a mile  and  one-half  away  keeping  his  teamsters 
on  the  qui  vive  for  retreat,  and  apparently  preferring  a wordy 
conflict  with  a wounded  enemy  (Sir  Francis  Clark)  over  the 
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merits  of  the  cause  at  issue,  to  the  dangers  of  the  real  battle  be- 
yond the  sally  port  of  his  camp. 

Through  some  hitch  in  the  commissary  department,  Gates  did 
not  see  his  way  clear  to  pursue  the  British  till  the  afternoon  of  the 
third  day  after  the  second  battle.  Had  Burgoyne  been  a Philips 
or  a Riedesel  he  would  have  surely  slipped  through  Gates’  fingers, 
and  there  would  have  been  no  surrender  to  record. 

In  the  capitulation  at  Saratoga  (Schuylerville)  Burgoyne 
dicated  his  own  terms.  Gates’  trepidation  over  Clinton’s  advance 
up  the  Hudson  has  been  regarded  the  prime  reason  for  such  ex- 
ceptional generosity;  but  may  not  a lingering  regard  for  the 
honor  of  his  old  comrades  of  the  red-coat  have  served  as  an  im- 
portant factor  in  his  tenderness  for  the  humiliated  Britons? 
Gates,  however,  exhibited  a proper  delicacy  and  magnanimity  of 
spirit  in  his  treatment  of  the  vanquished  on  the  day  of  the  sur- 
render, in  which  he  honored  both  himself  and  his  army. 

Gen.  Gates  reported  the  surrender  to  Gov.  Clinton,  to  Gen. 
Putnam,  and  to  Congress,  but  not  at  all  to  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  till  the  2d  of  November  when  he  mentioned  the  fact  inci- 
dentally in  a letter  addressed  to  him  on  other  business.  In  his 
dispatches  to  Congress  he  again  fails  to  properly  mention  the 
heroes  of  the  campaign,  Arnold  and  Morgan,  and  makes  no  men- 
tion of  them  at  all  in  his  tardy  official  account.  His  dispatch  to 
Congress  closes  with  these  words:  "‘With  an  army  in  health, 
vigor,  and  spirits,  Major  General  Gates  now  awaits  the  com- 
mands of  the  hon’bl  Congress.”  Men  of  that  spirit  were  just 
what  Washington  was  longing  for  at  the  moment  to  assist  him 
in  his  campaign  against  Howe.  Indeed  he  had  before  this  re- 
quested Gates  to  speedily  return  the  troops  he  had  sent  north  to 
his  assistance.  It  was  two  weeks  after  the  surrender  before  Gates 
detached  Morgan’s  corps,  and  it  was  not  till  Washington  had 
sent  Hamilton  to  represent  his  needs  in  person,  and  insist  on  def- 
erence to  his  wishes  that  Gates  saw  fit  to  part  with  any  more  of  his 
idle  men.  Washington  said  later  that  could  he  have  had  these 
troops  ten  days  earlier  the  Delaware  forts  would  have  been  saved, 
and  Philadelphia  made  unsafe  for  Howe.  Hence,  too,  as  a corai- 
lary, the  sufferings  of  Valley  Forge  would,  in  all  probability,  have 
been  obviated. 
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On  November  5th,  1777,  Gates  was  appointed  by  Congress  to 
regain  possession  of  the  Hudson  Highlands  and  construct  defen- 
sive works  there.  In  this  he  was  to  be  aided  by  Gov.  Clinton. 

During  this  while,  the  enemies  of  Washington  were  forming 
that  faction  which  came  to  be  known  in  history  as  the  Conway 
Cabal.  Their  evident  purpose  was  to  oust  Washington  and  sub- 
stitute Gates  as  chief.  The  connection  of  Gen.  Gates  with  this 
cabal  has  been  much  in  dispute,  but  it  seems  clear  that  he  at  least 
“bent  a pliant  ear”  to  its  suggestions  and  willingly  but  guardedly 
played  into  his  hands.  At  all  events  he  was  made  president  of 
the  new  Board  of  War  in  which  Generals  Mifflin  and  Conway, 
known  to  be  bitterly  hostile  to  Washington,  were  ruling  spirits. 
Gates  at  once  abandoned  the  important  work  on  the  Hudson  and 
repaired  to  the  precincts  of  Congress.  This  appointment,  obvi- 
ously, virtually  placed  him  over  Washington. 

About  this  time  an  extract  of  a letter  from  Gen.  Conway  to 
Gates  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  Washington  which  aroused 
his  suspicions  that  Gates  was  in  sympathy  with  his  detractors. 
This  disclosure  of  his  correspondence,  coming  to  the  ears  of  Gates, 
threw  him  into  spasms  of  apprehension.  His  state  of  agita- 
tion was  such  that  he  wrote  an  hysterical  letter  to  Washington 
concerning  it.  The  correspondence  which  followed  served  only 
to  assure  Washington  that  Gates  was  at  least  in  the  confidence  of 
the  plotters.  In  one  of  his  letters  Gates  solemnly  affirmed  that 
Conway’s  letter  to  him  contained  nothing  derogatory  to  Wash- 
ington ; but  he  failed  to  produce  the  letter  in  evidence  which,  if 
its  character  was  as  innocent  as  he  claimed,  would  have  easily 
cleared  his  skirts  without  further  words.  This  correspondence 
involved  Gates  in  two  duels  with  Col.  James  Wilkinson,  his  late 
adjutant  general,  from  which  he  escaped  with  neither  wounds  nor 
added  lustre. 

During  the  winter  of  1777-78  the  new  Board  of  War  planned 
a notable  winter  campaign  against  Canada.  The  scheme  was  laid 
before  Congress  and  promptly  approved  by  that  body.  Lafayette, 
a mere  boy  of  20,  was  to  be  the  commander  with  Gen.  Conway  as 
second.  This  was  evidently  designed  to  separate  Lafayette  from 
Washington  to  whom  he  seemed  greatly  attached.  Washington, 
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though  he  had  not  been  consulted  as  to  the  proposed  expedition, 
advised  Lafayette  to  accept  the  appointment  which  he  did.  The 
Board  was  profuse  in  its  blandishments,  its  promises  of  succor  to 
Lafayette,  and  in  its  assurances  of  success.  Gates  told  him  that 
he  would  find  at  Albany  a well  equipped  army  of  3,000  veterans, 
and  that  Gen.  Stark  with  his  Green  Mountain  Boys  would  heartily 
second  his  leadership.  On  his  arrival  at  Albany  Lafayette  found 
to  his  deep  chagrin  barely  half  the  troops  promised,  and  these 
nearly  naked  and,  of  course,  wholly  unprepared  for  a winter  cam- 
paign ; nor  indeed  had  there  been  any  serious  attempt  at  prepara- 
tion made. 

So  complete  was  the  fiasco  and  so  loud  was  the  condemnation 
of  the  public,  when  the  details  of  the  plan  came  to  its  notice,  that  it 
served  to  awaken  Congress  from  its  infatuation.  The  orders  for 
the  expedition  were  recalled,  Gates  and  Mifflin  were  dismissed 
from  the  Board  of  War,  and  the  former  was  ordered  to  resume 
his  place  in  the  northern  department  and  look  after  the  defenses 
of  the  Highlands  which  he  had  neglected;  and  particularly  was 
cautioned,  at  the  same  time,  to  report  statedly  to  the  Commander- 
in-Chief. 

General  Gates  having  served  for  a time  on  the  Hudson  and  in 
Rhode  Island  withdrew  from  the  army  and  retired  to  his  planta- 
tion in  Virginia.  Here  he  was  found  when  his  appointment  to 
the  command  of  the  southern  department  was  placed  in  his  hand 
in  June,  1780.  He  accepted  the  call  with  avidity.  His  mission 
was  to  check  the  advance  of  Cornwallis  through  the  Carolinas, 
and  to  drive  him  out. 

On  his  way  to  the  army  he  met  Gen.  Charles  Lee  in  Fredericks- 
burg, Va.,  who,  as  he  was  departing,  cried  after  him:  “Take 
care  Gates  or  your  northern  laurels  will  change  to  southern  wil- 
lows !”  Lee’s  warning  was  doubtless  prompted  by  his  knowledge 
of  the  man. 

Gates  arrived  at  Hillsboro,  North  Carolina,  July  19th,  and  took 
command.  He  found  the  army  there  in  a deplorable  condition, 
and  the  prospect  for  success  was  anything  but  roseate ; but  Gates 
addressed  himself  to  his  task  with  zeal,  and  went  forward  con- 
fident of  winning  new  honors.  The  first  objective  of  the  cam- 
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paign  was  Camden,  a strategic  point  in  South  Carolina.  The 
disastrous  battle  which  he  finally  fought  near  that  place  realized 
the  ominous  warning  of  Lee. 

Fair  minded  critics  have  attributed  Gates’  failure  in  the  south 
first,  to  his  unwillingness  to  accept  counsel  from  subordinates. 

Second ; to  his  choice  of  the  direct  route  through  the  barrens  to 
Camden  instead  of  the  more  fertile  and  friendly  roundabout  way. 

Third ; to  his  failure  to  attack  Lord  Rawdon  at  Lynch’s  creek ; 
an  early  attack  being  his  excuse  for  having  taken  the  shorter 
route. 

Fourth;  detaching  four  hundred  of  his  veteran  troops  instead 
of  the  militia  to  the  aid  of  Sumpter  just  before  the  battle. 

Fifth ; delay  in  his  advance  upon  Camden  from  Rugelys, 
which  gave  Cornwallis  time  to  form  a junction  with  Rawdon. 

Sixth ; to  his  ordering  raw  militia  to  make  the  attack  instead  of 
seasoned  troops.  Washington,  Green,  and  other  contemporary 
military  men,  ascribed  the  loss  of  the  battle  after  it  was  joined 
wholly  to  the  cowardly  behavior  of  the  militia,  and  not  to  the 
position,  or  the  arrangement  of  the  troops,  which  were  good. 

In  his  efforts  to  rally  the  militia,  who  were  being  chased  by 
Tarleton’s  Light  Horse,  Gates  was  borne  from  the  field.  His 
flight  toward  Clermont  should  not  be  attributed  to  cowardice. 
It  seemed  unavoidable  under  the  circumstances.  A similar  ex- 
perience once  befell  Frederick  the  Great  at  Mollwitz.  And  his 
haste  towards  Hillsboro  was  no  doubt  the  wisest  course  for  him 
to  pursue  at  the  time. 

This  campaign  virtually  ended  Gates’  military  career.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Green  who  quickly  outgeneraled  Cornwallis.  Gates 
asked  for  a court  of  inquiry  which  was  granted,  and  which,  in 
the  end,  honorably  acquitted  him.  The  loss  of  his  only  son  also 
occurred  about  this  time.  Washington  wrote  him  a very  sym- 
pathetic and  consolatory  letter  which  touched  him  deeply,  and 
cheered  him  not  a little  amid  his  gathering  sorrows.  This,  by  the 
way,  was  one  of  the  most  magnanimous  acts  accredited  to  that 
great  man,  and  one  that  has  not  received  proper  notice. 

Gates  retired  once  more  to  his  farm  in  Virginia  where  he  lived 
in  quietness  till  1790  when  he  sold  his  estate  and  removed  to 
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New  York.  On  his  arrival  in  the  city  he  was  received  with  great 
distinction  by  the  authorities.  The  mayor  and  council,  among 
other  marks  of  favor,  voted  him  the  freedom  of  the  city.  He 
studiously  refrained  from  public  life  and  service  till  1800  when 
he  consented  to  run  for  and  was  elected  to  a seat  in  the  New 
York  Legislature  on  the  anti-federalist  ticket.  He  died  in  April, 
1806,  at  his  home  on  Rose  Hill,  now  corner  of  Second  Avenue 
and  22d  St.  In  accord  with  his  own  request  his  funeral  was 
private.  He  lies  buried  in  Trinity  church  yard,  New  York. 

General  Gates  possessed  a number  of  admirable  traits.  In 
person  he  was  handsome,  dignified  in  his  bearing,  and  most 
urbane  and  agreeable  in  his  manners.  He  was  ever  a lion  in 
society  and  was  notorious  for  hospitality.  He  was  ever  kind  and 
thoughtful  as  a husband  and  father,  and  humane  as  a master. 
Indeed  he  exhibited  advanced  notions  respecting  human  rights  by 
emancipating  all  his  slaves  when  he  left  Virginia,  and  provided 
amply  for  those  who  were  infirm.  There  was  never  any  doubt, 
I believe,  about  his  patriotism. 

We  can,  however,  find  no  sufficient  reason  for  placing  him, 
more  than  a degree  or  two,  above  the  average  man.  He  was 
blessed  with  unusual  opportunities  for  education  and  for  splendid 
service,  but  through  lack  of  the  proper  mental  and  moral  fibre 
he  could  not  turn  them  to  the  highest  account. 

He  was  ambitious  for  place  and  hungry  for  applause,  and  when 
it  came  to  him,  it  quite  turned  his  head.  In  the  pursuit  of  his 
ambitions  he  was  prone  to  be  insubordinate,  he  was  often  un- 
truthful, irascible,  boastful,  and  impatient  of  those  about  or  above 
him  whom  the  public  delighted  to  honor.  These  are  not  the  marks 
of  a great  man. 

As  a General,  Gates  lacked  the  genius  for  creating  and  organiz- 
ing an  army,  for  conceiving  far-reaching  plans  and  executing 
them.  He  was  no  master  of  strategy  or  the  great  game  of  war. 
He  was  timid  when  he  should  have  been  bold,  and  bold  when  he 
should  have  been  cautious.  And  if  he  cannot  be  successfully  im- 
peached for  cowardice  on  the  field,  still  he  was  a far  remove  from 
the  dashing  yet  cool-headed  Arnold,  whose  success  seemed  to 
awaken  his  ire.  Hence,  he  could  not  inspire  his  soldiery  with  en- 
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thusiasm  after  they  came  to  know  him.  Gates  was  a far  better 
lobbyist  than  a General. 

His  name,  however,  is  inseparably  linked  with  the  victory  at 
Saratoga,  one  of  the  few  decisive  battles  in  all  history.  But 
all  the  foundation  work  for  that  achievement,  the  organization, 
the  assembling  of  munitions,  the  practical  strategy,  by  which  valu- 
able time  was  gained,  the  preliminary  conflicts  which  seriously 
crippled  the  enemy  before  the  final  struggle,  all  had  been  effect- 
ually done  by  others  before  he  appeared  on  the  scene.  From  that 
moment  the  role  of  the  commander  was  largely  perfunctory. 
Then,  too,  that  great  battle  was  in  a locality  where  there  was  the 
smallest  chance  for  brilliant  manoeuvers,  or  strategy.  It  had  to 
be  a head  on  collision  or  nothing,  where,  other  things  being  equal, 
the  heaviest  batallions  must  win. 

Lafayette,  Steuben,  Kosciusko,  and  a few  other  elect  foreigners, 
animated  by  lofty  motives  gladly  served  wherever  they  chanced 
to  be  placed,  and  they  rendered  us  invaluable  service;  but  at  no 
time  nor  place  did  Gates  prove  himself  indispensable  to  the  cause. 
At  no  time  did  he  do  anything  but  what  plenty  of  others  in  our 
army  could  have  done  just  as  well  or  better.  In  short  we  have 
found  very  little  in  his  career  to  awaken  a noble  enthusiasm,  or 
to  inspire  the  young  with  the  spirit  of  emulation.  We  had  hoped 
it  might  be  otherwise,  but  as  a result  of  our  investigation,  we 
have  found  it  impossible  to  class  him  among  the  eminent.  He  was 
able  but  not  great. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  above  monograph  we  found  the 
following  authorities  specially  informing: 

Lossing’s  Field  Book  of  The  Revolution. 

The  Historical  Magazine,  Vol.  X. 

The  Magazine  of  American  History,  Oct.  1880. 

Irving’s  Life  of  Washington. 

Public  Papers  of  George  Clinton. 

Bancroft’s  History  of  the  United  States. 

Fiske’s  War  of  the  Revolution. 

Brandow’s  The  Story  of  Old  Saratoga. 

We  are  also  specially  obligated  to  the  Historian,  Mr.  William  L Stone, 
and  to  Mr.  Edwin  A.  Ely  of  New  York  City  for  timely  suggestion  and 
valuable  clippings. 
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I.— THE  HEROIC  YEARS. 

By  Grenville  Mellen  Ingalsbe,  A.M.,  LL.  B. 

THE  paternal  ancestry  of  Benedict  Arnold,  resident  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  from  the  initial  year  of  the  twelfth  century, 
and  in  the  colonies  since  1636,  was  honorable.  His  colonial 
ancestry  was  distinguished  for  business  thrift  and  devotion  to  the 
public  weal.  His  great  grandfather  was  the  worthy  successor  of 
Roger  Williams,  as  President  of  the  Colony  of  Rhode  Island,  un- 
der its  first  charter,  and  at  three  different  times,  for  successive 
terms,  he  was  called  to  the  governorship,  under  its  second  charter. 
His  grandfather  and  his  father  held  various  positions  of  public 
trust,  and  were  among  the  Captains  of  Industry  of  that  early  day. 

The  beauty,  patriotism  and  virtues  of  the  women  of  the  Rev- 
olutionary and  pre-Revolutionary  Epochs,  as  embalmed  in  story 
and  in  poem,  may  be  applied,  without  qualification,  to  the  mother 
of  Benedict  Arnold.  Of  noble  lineage,  traceable  through  English 
mists  to  the  first  Saxon  King  of  all  England,  and  embracing 
names  illustrious  in  each  succeeding  century,  all  who  knew  her, 
testify  to  her  piety,  common  sense,  refinement  and  rigid  Puri- 
tanism, softened  withal,  and  made  sweet  and  gracious  by  ex- 
quisite womanly  graces  and  an  affectionate  and  loving  heart. 

Many  children  were  bom  of  the  marriage  of  the  father  of 
Benedict  Arnold  to  the  beautiful  widow,  Hannah  Waterman 
King.  Two  only,  Benedict  and  Hannah,  survived  beyond  child- 
hood. This  sister  was  of  fine  presence,  excellent  business  ability 
and  devotedly  attached  to  her  brother.  When  he  entered  the 
service  of  his  country,  she  took  charge  of  his  multifarious  affairs 
and  managed  them  with  signal  success.  A few  months  later,  his 
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wife  died,  and  sacrificing  the  highest  maidenly  ambitions,  she 
assumed  the  relation  of  mother  to  his  three  boys,  and  thence  for- 
ward her  life  was  one  of  service,  suffering  and  sorrow,  borne 
with  patience  and  humility. 

Benedict  Arnold  was  a live  boy,  fearless,  generous,  loving  ap- 
probation and  abhorring  injustice.  He  received  a fair  academic 
education,  and  had  no  superior  as  an  athlete.  At  the  age  of 
twenty  years  he  established  himself  in  business,  thoroughly 
equipped  as  a bookseller  and  apothecary,  at  New  Haven.  His 
venture  was  a success;  his  native  energy  impelled  him  to  wider 
fields  of  activity,  and  he  embarked  in  general  trade.  He  early 
resented  the  arrogance  of  the  Crown,  and  in  1770,  after  the  mas- 
sacre of  citizens  in  Boston  by  the  British  soldiery,  he  was  elected 
captain  of  an  independent  military  company.  He  was  personally 
so  popular  that  it  soon  included  the  bravest  spirits  of  the  vicinity. 
At  this  time  Arnold  had  a beautiful  home,  a happy  family  and  a 
prosperous  business.  He  was  wealthy  and  his  ships  dotted  the 
inland  and  coastwise  waters  from  the  Heights  of  Abraham  on  the 
St.  Lawrence  to  the  Carribean. 

At  noon  of  the  day  following  the  battle  of  Lexington,  the  news 
reached  New  Haven.  Arnold  at  once  summoned  his  company, 
and  sixty  well  drilled  soldiers  volunteered  for  service.  They 
were  ready  to  march  the  next  morning.  The  selectmen  having  re- 
fused him  ammunition,  he  demanded  that  it  should  be  furnished, 
or  he  would  break  open  the  magazine,  declaring  that  none  but 
Almighty  God  should  prevent  him  from  marching.  The  ammuni- 
tion was  obtained.  The  men,  in  obedience  to  their  leader’s  re- 
quest, then  signed  their  names  to  a covenant,  noble  and  humane 
in  its  sentiments,  rigorous  as  to  morals  and  conduct,  and  com- 
menced a forced  march,  to  Cambridge.  At  their  head  sturdily 
strode  Benedict  Arnold,  a well  formed  muscular  man  of  middle 
height,  with  light  eyes,  dark  hair  and  florid  complexion,  a man 
of  great  endurance,  a stranger  to  fear,  brave  to  temerity,  who 
was  to  prove  himself  during  the  next  three  years,  the  fighting 
General  of  the  War. 

At  Cambridge  the  leaders  of  the  patriot  cause,  recognized  in 
Arnold  a man  of  great  intelligence  and  prowess.  Realizing  the 
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value  of  the  military  stores  on  Champlain  he  had  early  com- 
municated with  some  gentlemen  of  his  own  State  in  regard  to 
them.  On  April  30th,  he  placed  before  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety  at  Cambridge,  full  details  of  the  condition  and  strategic 
importance  of  Ticonderoga.  The  Committee  commissioned  him  as 
Colonel;  furnished  him  with  money  on  May  3d;  authorized  him 
to  raise  four  hundred  men  in  Western  Massachusetts  and  pro- 
ceed to  Lake  Champlain.  He  reached  Stockbridge  May  6th. 
There  he  learned  that  his  communication  in  Connecticut  had  re- 
sulted in  an  expedition  of  sixteen  men  from  that  colony,  who  had 
been  furnished  with  arms  at  Pittsfield,  where  their  number  was 
increased  to  fifty;  that  they  had  been  joined  at  Bennington  by 
Ethan  Allen  and  a party  of  Green  Mountain  Boys,  and  had 
proceeded  to  Castleton.  Leaving  his  officers  to  raise  recruits, 
Arnold  pressed  forward  and  overtook  Allen  on  the  9th.  He 
showed  his  commission  and  claimed  the  command,  but  was  very 
naturally  refused.  Arnold  was  entitled  to  the  leadership,  but  he 
yielded,  and  entered  the  ranks  as  a volunteer.  This  act  so  ap- 
pealed to  the  Green  Mountain  Boys,  that  he  was  recognized  as 
a kindred  spirit,  and  upon  further  conference  he  was  constituted 
commander,  jointly  with  Allen.  At  early  dawn  on  May  10th, 
Ethan  Allen  and  Benedict  Arnold  marched,  side  by  side,  through 
the  open  sally  port  of  Fort  Ticonderoga.  Two  days  later  Crown 
Point  was  captured.  Allen’s  men,  however,  were  without  disci- 
pline and  indulged  in  scenes  of  wild  riot  and  excess.  Private 
property  was  pillaged  and  the  almost  priceless  stores  were  im- 
periled. Arnold  protested  and  was  deposed. 

On  May  14th,  fifty  of  Arnold’s  own  men  arrived  on  a schooner 
they  had  captured  at  Whitehall.  Arming  them  he  sailed  down  the 
Lake,  captured  the  garrison  of  St.  Johns,  a sloop  of  sixteen  guns, 
nine  bateaux  and  a large  quantity  of  provisions  and  munitions 
of  war,  and  returned  to  Ticonderoga.  His  representations  and 
predictions  had  been  more  than  realized.  The  control  of  Lakes 
George  and  Champlain  was  secured.  The  keys  of  Canada  were 
in  the  hands  of  the  Continental  authorities. 

Arnold’s  men  having  been  increased,  he  took  active  measures 
to  defend  the  conquests  which  had  been  made.  He  equipped  a 
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fleet  of  sloops  and  bateaux;  sent  spies  northward  acquiring  val- 
uable information,  and  formulated  and  communicated  to  Con- 
gress, a plan  to  obtain  possession  of  Canada. 

At  this  juncture  he  was  superseded,  resigned  and  returned  to 
Cambridge.  Here  he  met  Washington,  who  with  his  almost  uner- 
ring knowledge  of  human  nature,  saw  in  Arnold  a leader  of  men. 
The  invasion  of  Canada  by  Schuyler,  through  the  northern  lakes 
had  been  planned.  Arnold  proposed  a counter  movement  through 
Maine  against  Quebec,  which  Washington  heartily  approved.  As 
finally  constituted  the  detachment  was  composed  of  the  flower  of 
the  army.  The  riflemen  were  hunters  and  Indian  fighters;  men 
of  great  sagacity  and  resolution,  and  of  infinite  resource,  trained 
to  desperate  ventures.  The  musketmen  were  men  of  character 
and  substance,  zealous  and  independent.  Aaron  Burr  was  of 
their  number.  Washington  realized  that  no  ordinary  commander 
was  needed  for  the  enterprise,  and  selected  Arnold  to  organize 
and  lead  the  expedition.  That  he  was  not  mistaken,  the  story  of 
the  march  to  Quebec,  as  embalmed  in  official  reports,  private 
letters  and  diaries,  and  the  recitals  of  its  survivors  to  children  and 
children’s  children,  amply  testify.  Arnold  always  led.  He  shared 
every  danger  and  infused  into  his  men  his  own  enthusiasm  and 
determination.  From  the  hour  of  the  embarkation  on  the  tur- 
bulent Atlantic  at  Newbury bort;  up  the  cataracts  and  over  the 
carries  of  the  Kennebec ; on  the  black  flood-swollen  waters  of  the 
Dead;  in  the  ravines  and  morasses  of  the  “Height  of  Land;” 
through  the  rapids  of  the  angry  Chaudiere;  amid  snow  and  sleet 
on  the  Heights  of  Abraham,  down  to  the  moment  when  he  was 
disabled,  while  leading  a forlorn  hope  against  the  strongest  for- 
tified city  of  America,  and  through  the  days  of  suffering  which 
followed  during  which,  from  his  hospital  bed,  he  maintained  the 
blockade,  he  was  a man  of  steel,  displaying  dauntless  courage, 
terrible  tenacity  of  purpose  and  the  highest  attributes  of  leader- 
ship. 

The  pages  of  our  National  annals  containing  the  record  of 
this  expedition  to  Quebec,  seem  to  be  among  the  neglected  chap- 
ters of  our  history,  but  they  are  among  its  brightest  in  conception, 
heroism  and  high  endeavor.  They  scintillate  with  deeds  of  daring 
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and  tales  of  deprivation  in  the  cause  of  government  by  the 
governed.  The  story  of  this  march  of  six  hundred  miles  in  eight 
weeks,  commenced  with  only  ten  hundred  and  eighty  men,  is 
almost  without  parallel  in  the  history  of  human  achievement,  and 
Arnold  was  always  at  the  point  of  greatest  danger.  The  fate  of 
the  enterprise  was  virtually  decided,  when,  from  the  Dead  River, 
Enos  and  his  division  turned  back,  and  at  that  time  Arnold,  in 
quest  of  supplies  was  far  in  advance  with  a few  men,  battling 
with  the  wintry  terrors  of  the  Great  Carry. 

The  expedition  failed,  but  through  no  fault  of  its  Commander. 
This  is  the  verdict  of  both  contemporary  and  impartial  history. 
Washington  wrote  “It  is  not  in  the  power  of  man  to  command 
success,  but  you  have  done  more,  you  have  deserved  it.”  The 
consequences  of  this  failure  were  more  far  reaching  than  Wash- 
ington or  Arnold  dreamed.  They  only  saw  Canada  lost  to  the 
Sisterhood  of  Colonies.  We  can  see  that  if  those  northern  settle- 
ments had  become  an  integral  part  of  the  American  Union,  the 
power  of  the  free  States  would  thereby  have  been  so  early 
strengthened  that  slavery  would  not  have  been  extended,  and 
there  would  have  been  no  Civil  War.  Thus  the  trend  of  all  our 
later  history  would  have  been  changed,  and  perchance,  we  would 
still  be  living  in  the  Golden  Age  of  the  Republic.  The  Civil  War 
resulted  in  the  destruction  of  slavery,  within  our  borders,  for 
a time,  but  it  inaugurated  an  era  of  greed,  high  living,  centraliza- 
tion and  commercialism  which  has  resulted  in  a disregard  of  the 
principles  of  the  Declaration,  a decadence  of  the  national  con- 
science, the  virtual  overthrow  of  government  by  a free  and  un- 
purchased electorate,  and  the  militant  militarism  and  imperial- 
ism of  to-day. 

Arnold  was  the  first  of  his  command  to  enter  Canada,  and  he 
was  the  last  to  leave  it  before  the  advance  of  Carleton’s  army. 
This  was  at  St.  John.  He  had  attended  to  the  embarkation  of 
his  men,  and  the  last  boat  had  left  the  shore.  Then  he  mounted 
his  horse  and  rode  back  till  he  met  the  advancing  enemy.  He 
noted  their  character  and  numbers,  galloped  to  the  shore,  stripped 
his  horse  of  its  accouterments,  shot  it  to  prevent  it  from  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  with  his  own  hands  pushed  his 
canoe  from  the  shore. 
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In  July  he  assumed  charge  of  naval  operations  on  Lake  Cham- 
plain and  traversed  the  lake  from  end  to  end,  urging  forward  the 
work  of  building  and  equipment,  and  infusing  his  spirit  into  the 
raw  marines.  On  October  nth,  near  Valcour  Island  was  fought 
the  first  battle  between  an  American  and  a British  fleet.  The 
British  had  double  the  number  of  fighting  vessels,  twice  the 
American  weight  of  lead  and  seven  hundred  selected  seamen  and 
gunners,  ably  officered.  So  deficient  were  Arnold’s  vessels  in 
gunners,  that  he  pointed  nearly  every  cannon  fired  from  his  ves- 
sel. For  five  hours  the  cannonade  was  terrific.  With  the  dead 
and  the  dying  all  about  him,  Arnold  refused  to  retreat  or  sur- 
render, and  the  British  withdrew.  Never  was  his  wonderful 
power  of  leadership,  and  his  ability  to  inspire  his  men  with  his 
own  courageous  spirit,  more  conspicuously  shown.  During  the 
night  he  succeeded  in  bringing  his  vessels,  undiscovered,  through 
the  enemy’s  lines,  his  own  ship  being  the  last  to  set  sail. 

The  following  day  they  were  overtaken  by  the  British,  and 
Arnold  being  in  the  rear,  upon  the  crippled  Congress,  with  a few 
gondolas,  determined  to  give  them  battle,  that  the  remainder  of 
the  fleet  might  escape.  Soon  he  was  surrounded  by  seven  sail 
pouring  upon  the  Congress  broadside  after  broadside,  but  his 
flag  could  still  be  seen  flying.  For  four  hours  the  unequal  con- 
test continued.  His  ship  was  a complete  wreck.  He  could  fight 
no  more,  but  he  would  not  surrender.  Finally  he  managed  to 
break  through  the  cordon  of  fire,  and  ran  his  ship  and  the  gon- 
dolas into  a creek,  ordered  the  marines  on  shore  with  their  small 
arms,  set  fire  to  the  ship  and  gondolas,  protected  them  from  the 
approach  of  small  boats  by  the  muskets  of  the  marines ; re- 
mained on  the  open  deck  until  the  flames  had  extended  too  far 
to  be  extinguished;  ordered  the  crew  to  jump  overboard,  and 
then,  his  flag  still  flying,  he  leaped  from  the  bow-sprit  to  the 
shore,  and  marched  with  his  men  to  Crown  Point.  In  the  mean- 
time the  escape  of  the  remainder  of  the  American  fleet  was  as- 
sured. In  our  naval  history,  crowded  as  it  is  with  illustrious 
deeds,  there  is  recorded  no  braver  fight.  Arnold’s  intrepidity  won 
the  acclamation  of  the  whole  country  and  extorted  admiration 
from  the  enemy. 
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On  the  19th  of  the  following  February,  Congress  appointed 
five  Major  Generals  from  Arnold’s  juniors  in  rank.  Washington 
openly  expressed  his  surprise  and  chagrin,  and  wrote  Richard 
Henry  Lee,  “Being  the  oldest  Brigadier,  it  is  not  to  be  presumed 
that  he  will  continue  in  the  service  under  such  a slight.”  Arnold 
conducted  himself  with  dignity  and  self-control,  but  resolved  to 
go  to  Philadelphia  and  ask  for  an  investigation.  On  his  way  he 
stopped  at  New  Haven  to  see  his  children  and  his  sister,  and 
there  learned  of  Tyron’s  invasion.  Without  hesitation  he  took 
the  field.  The  militia,  eager  to  fight  under  such  a distinguished 
leader,  rallied  to  his  standards.  At  Ridgefield,  with  five  hundred 
men,  he  made  a determined  stand  against  two  thousand  regulars. 
During  the  fight  his  horse  fell  under  him,  pierced  by  nine  bullets. 
The  British  continued  their  retreat,  and  the  tireless  Arnold  again 
and  again  attacked  their  flanks  and  rear.  He  was  invariably  at 
the  front ; another  horse  was  shot  under  him,  and  a bullet  passed 
through  the  collar  of  his  coat.  Near  Compo  the  invaders  were 
only  saved  from  annihilation  by  a detachment  of  marines  from 
their  ships. 

Congress  adopted  a resolution  testifying  to  Arnold’s  gallant 
conduct,  and  appointed  him  the  sixth  Major  General  in  rank. 
Washington  wrote  to  the  President  of  Congress,  “General 
Arnold’s  promotion  gives  me  much  pleasure.  He  has  certainly 
discovered  in  every  instance  where  he  had  an  opportunity,  great 
bravery,  activity  and  enterprise.  But  what  will  be  done  about  his 
rank  ? He  will  not  act  most  probably  under  those  he  commanded 
but  a few  weeks  ago.”  In  this,  Washington  undoubtedly  reflected 
the  spirit  dominant  in  the  army.  A few  months  later  a mere  re- 
port was  circulated  that  a Frenchman  was  to  be  appointed  a 
Major  General  outranking  Green,  Sullivan  and  Knox.  Without 
waiting  to  verify  the  rumor  each  of  these  gentlemen  wrote  a letter 
to  Congress  that  he  should  be  under  the  necessity  of  resigning 
and  at  the  same  time  requested  a permit  to  retire.  The  patriot- 
ism of  Benedict  Arnold  was  of  a sterner  kind.  He  asked  for  a 
searching  investigation.  Months  passed  and  the  committee  to 
which  his  accounts  were  referred  did  not  report.  Congress  ig- 
nored his  request  as  to  the  restoration  of  his  rank.  Finally  in 
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July,  the  burden  of  injustice  became  so  heavy  that  he  tendered 
his  resignation,  at  the  same  time  re-affirming  his  love  for  his 
country  and  his  readiness  to  die  in  her  service,  adding,  “Honor 
is  a sacrifice  no  man  ought  to  make;  as  I received,  so  I wish  to 
transmit  it  to  posterity. 

On  the  day  Arnold’s  resignation  was  presented  to  Congress, 
a communication  was  received  from  General  Washington  to 
the  effect  that  Burgoyne  was  advancing  up  Lake  Champlain, 
bound  for  the  Valley  of  the  Upper  Hudson  and  Albany.  He 
urged  that  Arnold  be  sent,  at  once,  to  the  northern  department, 
specially  commending  him  for  this  post  of  danger.  A few  days 
later  he  again  addressed  Congress  on  the  same  subject,  reiterat- 
ing his  wishes  and  requesting  immediate  action. 

Arnold  instantly  accepted  this  call  to  duty  and  suggested  that 
action,  upon  his  resignation,  be  suspended  until  the  service  to 
which  he  was  called  was  over.  Quoting  Sparks,  “He  volunteered 
an  act  of  magnanimity  which  certainly  must  extort  praise.” 
St.  Clair  who  had  been  his  junior,  and  had  been  promoted  over 
him,  was  in  command  in  the  northern  army.  Arnold,  however, 
contrary  to  Washington’s  expectations,  waived  all  precedence 
saying,  “I  will  do  my  duty  faithfully  in  the  rank  I now  hold,  and 
trust  to  the  justice  of  my  claims  for  a future  reparation.”  Wash- 
ington wrote  to  Schuyler,  “General  Arnold  generously  upon  this 
occasion  lays  aside  his  claims,  and  will  create  no  dispute  should 
the  good  of  the  service  require  him  to  act  in  concert  with  St. 
Clair.  I need  not  enlarge  upon  the  well  known  activity,  conduct 
and  bravery  of  General  Arnold.  The  proofs  he  has  given  of  all 
these  have  gained  him  the  confidence  of  the  public  and  of  the 
army.” 

Traveling  with  the  celerity  of  a Napoleon,  Arnold  reached 
Fort  Edward  in  July.  The  American  forces  were  in  two  divi- 
sions and  he  was  placed  in  command  of  one.  Congress,  how- 
ever, was  not  content.  At  this  juncture,  Richard  Henry  Lee 
wrote,  “One  plan  now  in  frequent  use  is  to  assassinate  the  char- 
acters of  the  friends  of  America,  in  any  place  and  by  every  means. 
An  audacious  attempt  of  this  kind  is  now  being  made  in  Congress 
against  General  Arnold.”  When  Stillwater  was  reached,  on  the 
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retreat,  the  news  came  that  the  question  of  Arnold’s  rank  had 
been  decided  in  Congress,  adversely.  The  hour  was  critical.  The 
British  had  adopted  a masterly  plan  of  campaign;  Burgoyne 
was  advancing  along  the  Historic  War  Path;  St.  Leger  was 
sweeping  down  the  Mohawk;  Howe  was  preparing  to  advance 
from  New  York  and  meet  them  at  Albany,  thus  isolating  New 
England,  controlling  the  commerce  of  the  great  valleys  of  New 
York,  and  paralyzing  the  operations  of  the  colonists  everywhere. 
Congress  was  busily  engaged  “in  assassinating  the  characters  of 
the  patriots,”  but  Arnold  wrote  at  this  time : “No  public  or  private 
injury  or  insult,  shall  prevail  on  me  to  forsake  the  cause  of  my 
injured  and  oppressed  country,  until  I see  peace  and  liberty  re- 
stored to  her,  or  nobly  die  in  the  attempt. 

Imbued  with  this  lofty  spirit  of  patriotism  and  self-sacrifice, 
Arnold  entered  upon  the  campaign  which  culminated  on  those 
beautiful  uplands  by  the  Hudson,  which  the  silver  tongued 
Curtis  has  compared  in  their  power  of  inspiration  to  the  fields 
of  Marathon  and  Hastings. 

At  Stillwater,  it  was  learned  that  St.  Leger,  Johnson  and  Joseph 
Brant  with  hordes  of  savage  Indians  and  remorseless  Britons 
had  reached  Fort  Schuyler  without  the  loss  of  a man;  had  in- 
vested the  Fort,  and  that  the  bloody,  but  inconclusive  battle  of 
Oriskany,  had  been  fought.  Terror  reigned  through  the  region 
of  the  Mohawk.  Schuyler  called  for  a brigadier  to  lead  a re- 
lief party.  Arnold,  though  a Major  General  and  the  second  in 
command,  volunteered.  With  the  utmost  rapidity,  at  the  head 
of  a few  hundred  men,  he  marched  to  Fort  Dayton.  There  he 
issued  a threatening  proclamation,  sent  forward  a friendly  Indian 
and  a partially  demented  Dutchman,  with  exaggerated  stories  as 
to  the  strength  of  his  forces,  and  then,  with  his  little  band, 
pushed  boldly  forward.  Soon  a messenger  from  the  front  in- 
formed him  that  St.  Leger,  and  his  allied  forces*  had  raised  the 
seige  of  Fort  Schuyler,  and  retreated  in  panic,  throwing  away 
arms,  knapsacks  and  stores. 

The  settlements  of  the  Mohawk  were  saved  from  the  toma- 
hawk and  the  torch  by  the  magic  of  a name, — the  name  of  Ben- 
edict Arnold.  A hundred  years  later,  standing  by  the  foundation 
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of  that  monument,  whose  vacant  niche  reminds  the  thoughtful  pil- 
grim of  one  of  the  bravest  spirits  of  the  earlier  years  of  the  Revo- 
lution, the  peerless  orator  of  our  Golden  Era  pronounced  this 
verdict,  “Benedict  Arnold,  who  volunteering  to  relieve  Fort 
Stanwix  had,  by  the  mere  terror  of  his  coming,  blown  St.  Leger 
away.” 

On  this  campaign,  Arnold  was  absent  from  the  Hudson  but 
twenty  days.  Gates  having  succeeded  in  his  plot  against  the 
chivalric  and  sagacious  Schuyler,  who  had  now  been  displaced 
by  Congress,  began  to  dream  of  superseding  Washington.  Ar- 
nold, Schuyler  and  Washington  were  tried  and  devoted  friends. 
Arnold  would  not  aid  in  an  intrigue  against  the  Commander-in- 
Chief.  As  a hindrance  to  Gates’  ambition,  Arnold  must  be  dis- 
credited and  driven  from  the  army.  In  this  spirit  was  he  re- 
ceived on  his  return  from  the  Mohawk,  full  of  zeal  and  eager  for 
the  decisive  battle  which  his  military  instinct  taught  him  was 
impending. 

The  American  army  was  now  in  the  vicinity  of  Bemus 
Heights.  Arnold  was  in  charge  of  the  left  wing.  Burgoyne’s 
right  arm  had  been  shattered  at  Fort  Schuyler,  his  left  at  Ben- 
nington. His  main  army  was  suffering  for  provisions.  The 
hour  was  opportune  for  a stand  against  the  invader.  Arnold 
and  Kosciusko,  after  a careful  reconnaissance,  selected  for  for- 
tification, the  range  of  hills  known  as  Bemus  Heights.  While 
Kosciusko  was  employed  in  this  work,  Arnold  was  actively  en- 
gaged with  fifteen  hundred  men  in  skirmishing,  and  attacking  the 
details,  engaged  in  road  and  bridge  building,  and  a German 
officer  reported,  “We  had  to  do  the  enemy  the  honor  of  sending 
out  whole  regiments  to  protect  our  workmen.” 

At  ten  o’clock  on  September  19th,  the  British  marched  for- 
ward to  attack  the  American  forces  in  front,  and  outflank  them 
on  their  left,  reaching  their  rear.  Gates  allowed  his  troops  to  lay 
upon  their  arms,  giving  no  orders  and  evincing  no  disposition  to 
fight.  Arnold  begged  for  an  order  to  lead  his  troops,  and  finally 
was  given  permission  to  send  out  two  small  detachments  and 
support  them.  After  Morgan  and  Dearborn  were  partially  re- 
pulsed, Arnold  led  his  men,  in  person,  and  fell  upon  the  enemy 
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with  furious  impetuosity.  The  attack  being  transferred  to  his 
right  he  brought  his  whole  division  upon  the  field.  Anticipating 
that  the  result  would  be  indecisive,  he  galloped  to  camp  and  be- 
sought re-inforcements  of  Gates.  He  refused  them.  He  would 
not  allow  the  camp  and  himself  to  be  exposed,  and  as  Arnold, 
with  the  speed  of  the  wind,  was  returning  to  the  thick  of  the 
fight,  Gates  dispatched  an  aid,  ordering  him  to  return  to  camp. 

The  battle  did  prove  indecisive,  but  had  it  not  been  for  Ben- 
edict Arnold,  Burgoyne  would  have  marched  to  Albany,  before 
the  haze  of  that  Indian  summer  had  lifted  from  the  valley  of  the 
Hudson.  Had  Arnold,  however,  been  properly  supported,  the 
British  army,  as  a result  of  its  attack  upon  his  right,  would  have 
been  cut  in  twain,  both  divisions  annihilated,  and  the  terms  of 
its  surrender  would  not  have  been  entitled  a “Convention”  dic- 
tated by  Burgoyne. 

In  Gates’  report  of  this  engagement,  which  British  authorities 
declare  one  of  the  most  obstinate  of  the  war,  the  name  of 
Arnold  does  not  appear,  and  within  a few  days  he  was  deposed 
from  command.  His  brother  officers  besought  him  to  remain 
with  the  army  until  after  the  impending  battle.  Finally  he  con- 
sented, though  without  authority  to  order,  or  even  to  fight. 

The  situation  of  Burgoyne  became  critical.  He  must  fight  or 
fly.  He  held  to  his  early  affirmation,  “This  army  must  never  re- 
treat.” The  gallant  Fraser  was  of  his  mind.  On  the  afternoon 
of  October  7th,  inspired  by  the  valor  born  of  desperation,  as  well 
as  that  received  from  valiant  sires,  the  enemy  advanced  to  the  at- 
tack. Morgan  led  upon  the  British  right,  and  Fraser  was  driven 
back.  Cilley  and  the  troops  of  Poor  and  Learned  routed  the 
grenadiers  and  artillery  of  the  British  left.  Dearborn’s  terrific 
onslaught  on  the  enemy’s  center,  threw  it  into  temporary  con- 
fusion, but  rallied  by  Balcarras,  it  stood  firm. 

At  this  critical  juncture,  Benedict  Arnold  came  upon  the  field 
at  a mad  gallop,  mounted  on  a dark  thoroughbred.  Horse  and 
rider  seemed  as  one,  and  the  magnetism  of  the  animal  and 
the  martial  spirit  of  the  man,  were  blended,  as  they  plunged, 
where  the  battle  was  hottest,  into  the  smoke  and  the  shot. 
In  his  tent  he  had  heard  the  sounds  of  the  conflict,  and 
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at  last,  maddened  beyond  all  restraint,  had  ordered  his  horse 
and  thrown  himself  into  the  saddle  exclaiming,  “No  man 
shall  keep  me  in  my  tent  to-day.  If  I am  without  com- 
mand, I will  fight  in  the  ranks,  but  the  soldiers,  God 
bless  them,  will  follow  my  lead.  Come  on.  Victory  or  Death.” 
He  had  outrode  the  orderly  whom  Gates  had  sent  to  remand  him 
to  his  quarters.  Placing  himself  at  the  head  of  Learned’s  regi- 
ments, who  received  their  old  Commander  with  loud  huzzas,  he 
led  them,  with  the  fury  of  a mad  man,  against  the  British  center, 
brandishing  his  sword  and  giving  his  orders  in  person.  Upon  his 
second  charge,  the  Hessians  broke  and  fled  in  dismay.  Then  the 
battle  became  general  along  the  whole  line.  Arnold  and  Morgan 
were  the  controlling  spirits  of  the  hour.  Arnold  was  ubiquitous. 
He  led  assaults  upon  the  enemy’s  works  at  the  point  of  the  bay- 
onet, dashed  from  one  part  of  the  field  to  another,  and  assumed 
command  wherever  he  found  troops.  Finally  at  the  moment  of 
victory,  when  he  was  entering  the  sally  port  of  Breyman’s  en- 
trenchments, his  horse  was  killed  and  he  was  disabled.  At  this 
supreme  moment,  his  generosity,  chivalry  and  martial  ardor,  were 
all  displayed  in  his  saving  the  life  of  the  German  who  had  shot 
him,  and  in  his  cry  to  his  soldiers,  “Rush  on,  my  brave  boys, 
rush  on.” 

Death  is  sometimes  cruel,  but  at  other  times,  it  is  wonderfully 
merciful.  If  it  had  claimed  Arnold  at  this  hour,  how  merciful  it 
would  have  been.  Death  in  victory  was  his  fondest  aspiration, 
and  his  countrymen  would  have  inscribed  his  name,  on  its  roll  of 
martyr  heroes,  with  Warren  and  Montgomery,  as  the  Bravest  of 
the  Brave. 

In  physical  torture,  but  sustained  by  the  ecstacy  of  victory,  and 
the  consciousness  of  duty  done,  we  must,  for  to-day,  leave  Ben- 
edict Arnold  bleeding  on  the  field  of  Saratoga,  with  just  a glance, 
however,  forward  to  the  cruel  years.  For  many  weary  months  he 
was  unable  to  leave  his  cot  or  litter.  Then  ensued  other  months 
of  slow  and  painful  convalescence.  To  Arnold’s  strenuous  spirit, 
this  enforced  inaction  was  most  irritating  and  irksome.  Naturally 
he  passed  in  review  the  thirty  months  intervening  between  the 
call  to  arms,  and  that  fateful  October  day  which  determined, 
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beyond  recall,  the  result  of  the  war.  His  scheme  to  secure  the 
northern  lakes,  and  its  complete  success,  followed  by  supersedure, 
and  an  investigation  instigated  by  illwill.  His  plan  to  win 
Canada,  for  the  colonies,  the  march  through  the  wilderness,  the 
heroic  assault  and  the  masterful  withdrawal,  followed  by  charges 
of  malfeasance,  and  a threatened  court  martial.  His  naval  opera- 
tions on  Champlain,  which  can  be  compared  only  with  those  of 
Paul  Jones  on  the  main,  followed  by  the  appointment  of  five  of 
his  inferiors,  as  his  superiors,  in  rank.  His  rally  of  the  militia, 
in  defense  of  his  native  State  at  Ridgefield,  and  the  driving  of  the 
enemy  into  the  sea  at  Compo,  followed  by  the  refusal  of  a com- 
mittee of  Congress  to  report  upon  the  charges  which  had  been 
made  against  him.  His  meteoric  campaign  in  the  country  of  the 
Mohawk,  followed  by  the  downright  refusal  of  Congress  to  re- 
store him  to  the  rank  which  Washington  said  was  his  right.  His 
pleading  for  orders  to  advance,  and  for  support  at  Bemus 
Heights,  and  the  staying  of  Burgoyne,  on  his  advance  down  the 
Hudson,  followed  by  his  removal  from  command.  His  disre- 
gard of  orders,  the  irresistible  frenzy  and  the  victory,  at  Saratoga, 
followed  by  the  bestowal,  by  Congress,  of  medals  and  honors  upon 
Gates,  for  the  triumph  won  through  the  prescience  of  Schuyler, 
and  the  bravery  of  Arnold,  Morgan  and  their  compatriots. 

A severer  test,  however,  awaited,  in  a trial  by  Court  Martial 
upon  charges  either  trivial  or  malicious ; a judgment  of  guilty  as 
to  venial  matters;  its  approval  by  Congress  against  the  protest 
of  Washington,  the  Executive  Council  of  Pennsylvania,  the  army 
and  the  country,  followed  by  a reprimand  from  his  revered  Com- 
mander-in-Chief. 

Meanwhile,  the  bright  promise  of  Saratoga,  had  ushered  in  an 
era  of  cabals,  jealousies  and  dissensions.  At  times,  anarchy 
seemed  impending.  The  sacrifices  and  heroism  displayed  in  the 
field  met  with  no  adequate  appreciation  from  the  States  or  Con- 
gress. Personal  and  sectional  antagonisms  absorbed  their  atten- 
tion in  preference  to  the  interests  of  the  infant  Republic.  The 
loyalists,  largely  gentlemen  of  intelligence,  high  character  and 
culture,  exhibited  great  sagacity.  They  were  naturally  conser- 
vative and  as  a class,  they  were  more  consistent  and  homogeneous 
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than  the  patriots.  In  England  the  admonitions  of  Pitt  had,  at 
last,  been  heeded,  and  the  Cabinet  was  willing  to  grant  the 
colonists  all  they  at  first  demanded:  No  taxation  without  repre- 
sentation ; legislative  assemblies  of  their  own ; the  redress  of  all 
grievances.  On  May  28th,  1780,  Washington  wrote,  reflecting 
the  views  of  large  numbers  of  the  sincerest  patriots,  “Indeed,  I 
have  almost  ceased  to  hope.” 

Benedict  Arnold’s  achievements,  during  the  period  under  re- 
view, seem  almost  superhuman.  Yet  like  other  generous,  im- 
petuous natures,  he  was  intensely  human,  proud,  sensitive  and 
eager  for  praise  and  approbation.  He  had  not  mastered  that 
thought  in  Burton’s  lines,  which  to  us  of  the  twentieth  century* 
makes  life  worth  living: 

‘‘Do  what  thy  manhood  bids  thee  do ; from  none  but  self 
expect  applause, 

All  other  life  is  living  Death,  a world  where  none  but 
phantoms  dwell.” 

The  treason  of  Benedict  Arnold  is  one  of  the  saddest  facts  of 
our  national  history.  Yet  to  the  impartial  psychologist,  it  is  not 
as  inexplicable  as  the  persistent  injustice  with  which  he  was 
treated  by  the  Continental  Congress.  His  act  was  abhorrent  and 
indefensible.  Its  acts  were  abhorrent  and  indefensible.  But 
there  is  this  difference,  Congress  had  the  initiative. 

Man’s  day  is  short.  However  bright  and  promising  its  morning, 
a single  false  step,  and  its  sun  is  obscured  and  before  the  clouds 
break,  night  has  come,  and  darkness.  It  is  different  with  a race, 
or  nation.  Their  days  are  long  and  gracious.  However  un- 
worthy, or  infamous  their  deeds,  they  may  redeem  themselves 
before  their  cycle  ends.  The  descendants  of  Benedict  Arnold 
have  been  of  unblemished  character,  and  have  held  high  positions 
in  the  army,  the  church  and  among  the  landed  gentry  of  England. 
The  American  Republic  has  done  much,  in  the  past,  to  promote 
individual  liberty,  and  the  rights  of  man.  Arnold’s  race  has 
earned  absolution  for  the  treason  of  one  of  its  most  distinguished 
representatives,  and  the  nation,  absolution  for  the  terrible  in- 
justice which  was  the  primal  cause  of  that  treason. 

A century  and  a quarter  have  elapsed  since  Benedict  Arnold 
fell  at  Saratoga.  The  time  has  come,  when  justice,  simple  justice,, 
should  be  done  his  memory. 


SOME  “IFS”  IN  THE  BURGOYNE  CAMPAIGN. 


By  Francis  W.  Halsey. 


NO  one  who  studies  the  war  we  call  the  Revolution,  in 
which  the  decisive  battle  was  fought  in  Northern  New 
York,  can  fail  to  perceive  that,  had  its  results  been  fatal 
to  the  American  cause,  the  cause,  in  spite  of  this,  must  ultimately 
have  won.  That  war  was  part  of  a great  movement  then  going 
forward  in  many  parts  of  the  world — in  England  as  well  as  here 
and  notably  in  France.  It  triumphed  at  last  on  every  field — the 
cause  of  popular  rights  as  opposed  to  the  prerogative  of  kings. 

We  cannot  well  understand  those  events  in  America  unless  we 
turn  to  public  life  in  England  at  that  time.  Our  quarrel  with  the 
Mother  Country  was  the  same  quarrel  in  which  the  opposition 
party  in  England  had  engaged  with  Parliament.  Parliament 
did  not  represent  the  English  people.  It  was  a packed  body  and 
the  king  controlled  it.  Great  towns  went  wholly  disfranchised. 
Popular  government  there  was  none.  When  we  recall  the  sym- 
pathy given  to  our  cause  by  Burke,  Fox  and  Chatham,  we  must 
remember  how  well  they  understood  that  we  were  fighting  their 
battles  as  well  as  our  own.  They  knew  that,  should  England 
grant  the  American  demands,  the  same  principle  would  have  to  be 
applied  to  great  disfranchised  English  towns  like  Birmingham 
and  Leeds.  Well  might  Lord  Chatham  declare  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  for  he  spoke  not  so-  much  for  our  land  as  for  his  own, 
“Were  I an  American  as  I am  an  Englishman  I never  would 
lay  down  my  arms.  Never,  never,  never.” 

Here  we  are  to  remember  how  much  more  true  it  is  that  George 
Washington  fought  not  only  the  battles  of  America,  but  the 
battles  of  the  English  people.  Not  of  one  land  simply  was  he  the 
hero;  not  in  one  world  alone  did  he  become  a founder  of  free 
states,  but  in  two  lands  and  in  two  worlds.  On  the  banks  of  the 
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Potomac  we  have  raised  to  his  memory  the  tallest  shaft  of  all 
our  territory.  Well  might  a monument  equally  imposing  be  set 
up  in  everlasting  honor  of  him  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  in 
London. 

Here  in  the  Champlain  Valley  and  in  the  Valley  of  the  Hudson 
the  war  of  the  Revolution  was  fought  out.  We  may  say  this  in 
all  deference  to  what  was  done  near  Boston;  but  those  events 
in  Massachusetts  were  merely  the  preliminary  steps  in  the 
greater  war  which  followed,  once  the  entire  thirteen  colonies 
were  in  revolt  instead  of  one.  Here,  in  truth,  was  the  central 
and  critical  ground  of  the  entire  struggle  with  England,  for  it 
meant  the  control  of  the  navigation  of  the  Hudson  river,  and 
all  this  meant  the  momentous  fact  whether  or  not  the  American 
people  should  have  their  territory  severed  in  twain.  Around  that 
contest  revolved  the  battles  of  Long  Island  and  Harlem  Heights, 
of  Princetown  and  Trenton,  the  Brandywine  and  Germantown, 
Monmouth  and  Stony  Point,  Oriskany,  Bennington  and  Sara- 
toga, and  last  of  all,  though  by  no  means  least  in  the  tremendous 
issues  involved,  the  treason  of  Benedict  Arnold. 

All  the  more  honor  belongs  to  New  York  for  the  splendid 
stand  she  made  against  British  arms,  and  notably  in  the  means 
by  which  she  made  it  possible  to  check  the  progress  of  Burgoyne, 
because  here  had  been  flourishing  centres  of  life  completely 
dominated  by  English  influence.  New  York  City  had  long  been 
the  centre  of  a small  court  modelled  after  the  court  of  London. 
Society  and  public  life  had  thus  derived  their  tone  from  a royal 
example.  Men  and  women  conformed  in  dress  to  London  fash- 
ions, not  only  in  that  city  but  along  the  Hudson  Valley  and  far 
up  the  Mohawk,  to  the  very  borders  of  civilized  life. 

Wherever  in  those  days  an  official  was  found  in  New  York 
he  was  almost  certain  to  be  a Tory.  If  not  a Tory,  he  was  a 
neutral  man.  He  was  never  a patriot.  Beneath  the  outward 
signs  of  official  life,  however,  were  the  great  masses  of  men  who 
were  emphatic  patriots, — men  who  earned  livelihoods  not  by 
holding  office,  but  through  enterprise,  industry  and  laborious 
toil, — the  true  Americans  of  that  time,  splendid  examples  of 
whom  were  seen  in  the  militiamen  of  Tyron  County  by  whom  the 
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onward  march  of  Burgoyne’s  reinforcements  was  stopped  in  the 
frightful  slaughter  at  Oriskany. 

First  among  Americans  who  saw  the  importance  of  the  Hud- 
son valley  and  the  possibility  of  a descent  like  Burgoyne’s,  was 
a man  whose  name  for  six  years  afterwards  was  repeatedly  cov- 
ered with  martial  glory,  one  of  the  bravest  of  the  brave,  the 
trusted  friend  of  Washington,  but  a name  remembered  now 
almost  wholly  for  an  act  of  infamy — Benedict  Arnold.  One 
week  after  the  fight  at  Lexington,  Arnold  suggested  the  send- 
ing of  an  army  to  the  upper  Hudson  for  the  capture  of  Ticon- 
deroga  and  Crown  Point.  In  May  he  set  out  as  commander  of 
it.  Ethan  Allen  with  his  Green  Mountain  boys  joined  him  on 
the  way  and  together  they  pressed  on  to  demand  surrender  in 
famous  words. 

Again  in  September  a second  army  set  out  from  the  upper 
Hudson  valley  northward  beyond  Champlain,  and  Benedict  Ar- 
nold once  more  went  forth,  traversing  the  forests  of  New  Eng- 
land from  the  valley  of  the  Kennebec,  bound  also  for  Canada. 
On  arrival  he  met  Montgomery  who  had  already  forced  his 
way  from  New  York  territory  to  Montreal.  The  two  men 
pressed  on  to  Quebec,  on  whose  heights  twelve  years  before 
General  Wolfe  had  gained  a renown  that  can  never  die, — the 
happy  warrior’s  death,  death  in  victory.  Here  in  scaling  these 
heights  Arnold  was  wounded  and  Montgomery  killed — that 
soldier  of  New  York  who  died  all  too  soon  for  his  country,  who 
lies  buried  beneath  the  portico  of  St.  Paul’s  church  with  the 
roar  of  Broadway  above  him,  chanting  his  eternal  requiem. 

Had  Benedict  Arnold  been  able  to  cross  the  New  England 
forests  with  his  army  intact,  we  can  now  see  how  differently 
we  might  write  the  history  of  Northern  New  York.  His  army 
combined  with  Montgomery’s  could  easily  have  taken  Quebec. 
That  fortress  once  secured,  the  British  must  forever  have  been 
cut  off  from  New  York  by  the  northern  approach.  There  would 
then  have  been  no  Burgoyne  campaign,  no  battle  of  Benning- 
ton, no  battle  of  Oriskany. 

How  much  else  all  this  suggests  for  mention.  Out  of  the 
battle  of  Oriskany  proceeded  that  new  kind  of  warfare  which 
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for  five  long  years  laid  desolate  the  frontier  of  New  York — that 
warfare  of  arson,  massacre  and  ambush  fighting,  of  which  In- 
dians were  masters,  and  of  which  the  guiding  spirit  under  the 
direction  of  the  English  was  Joseph  Brant.  Those  invading 
hordes  made  desolate  what  had  been  a smiling  and  prospering 
chain  of  settlements.  They  became  a land  of  terror  and  at  last 
were  reduced  to  a land  of  silence.  Twelve  thousand  farms  ceased 
to  be  cultivated  in  that  territory.  Quite  two-thirds  of  the  pop- 
ulation died  or  fled,  and  among  those  who  survived  were  three 
hundred  widows  and  two  thousand  orphans.  It  was  a record 
of  battles  in  the  open,  battles  in  ambush,  massacre  and  child 
murder.  Among  its  incidents  are  scenes  so  horrible  as  to  sur- 
pass all  the  other  tales  of  horror  one  could  relate  of  the  Revo- 
lution. 

When  Burgoyne  came  down,  the  British  already  had  made 
attempts  to  capture  the  Hudson  valley.  But  they  had  completely 
failed.  General  Howe  could  boast  of  nothing  more  than  that 
he  still  held  Manhattan  Island.  Carleton  maintained  his  place  on 
Lake  Champlain,  but  Ticonderoga  and  the  whole  Hudson  Valley 
were  still  secure  in  American  hands. 

When  the  second  great  contest  for  capture  of  this  critical 
ground  ensued,  it  was  of  all  attempts  the  most  desperate,  and 
yet  it  meant  the  same  inglorious  end  in  the  surrender  of  Bur- 
goyne. So  vast  a military  enterprise  had  never  before  been  un- 
dertaken in  America.  Its  ultimate  failure  was  due,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  the  battle  of  Oriskany  and  on  the  other,  to  that  extra- 
ordinary blunder  made  in  London  by  Lord  George  Germaine  in 
not  signing  the  papers  by  which  General  Howe  was  ordered  to 
advance  from  New  York  up  the  Hudson  to  reinforce  Burgoyne. 
That  blunder  really  belongs  among  the  historic  instances  of 
colossal  inefficiency  in  official  life.  Had  General  Howe  gone  up 
the  Hudson,  he  must  easily  have  made  his  way  to  the  fields  of 
Saratoga,  just  as  Clinton,  several  months  afterwards  and  when 
all  was  too  late,  made  his  way  with  a.  much  smaller  force. 

I have  indicated  here  certain  “ifs”  in  the  Burgoyne  campaign. 
One  other  remains  to  be  chronicled.  Had  not  Arnold  been  at 
Saratoga  we  might  indeed  have  had  a different  result.  When 
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Burgoyne  attempted  to  break  through  the  American  line,  it  was 
not  the  commanding  general  who  proved  himself  equal  to  the 
occasion,  but  the  man  who  was  afterwards  a traitor.  By  a bril- 
liant dash  Arnold  swept  down  upon  the  British  and  cleared  the 
field,  and  yet  in  that  monument  which  commemorates  the  great 
surrender,  the  statue  of  Arnold  is  absent.  Only  a vacant  niche 
is  seen  there — pathetic  witness  alike  of  Arnold’s  glory  and  his 
shame. 

Had  the  fortune  of  the  day  gone  differently  on  that  field,  we 
cannot  well  say  what  the  issue  of  this  war  would  have  been. 
Surely  America  could  not  then  have  secured  the  confidence  of 
Europe,  and  the  practical  aid  of  a great  power.  From  that 
event  we  must  reckon  the  loan  we  got  from  France,  the  soldiers 
she  sent  us,  the  chief  among  them  all,  Lafayette.  France  now 
had  found  that  this  American  alliance  was  well  worth  having. 
She  had  just  lost  to  England  an  empire  in  the  East;  she  still 
had  hopes  of  recovering  it;  and  hence  she  was  glad  to  assist 
this  new  and  rising  power  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  in  its 
conflict  with  the  same  enemy  with  which  she  herself  had  crossed 
swords  in  the  far  East. 

After  Burgovne’s  surrender  the  war  went  on,  it  is  true,  for 
several  years;  but  the  end  could  already  have  been  foreseen  by 
all  wiser  minds.  Indeed  the  English  scarcely  now  hoped  to  do 
more  than  retain  some  part  of  their  territory  in  the  South, 
and  there  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  the  war  thenceforth 
was  mainly  fought.  The  central  ground  here  in  New  York  had 
been  saved  and  that  was  the  vital  fact  in  those  eight  years  of 
strife. 

New  York  had  held  fast  to  her  allegiance, — patriotic,  imperial 
New  York.  And  thus  on  her  soil  had  been  prepared  the  way  for 
that  new  and  grander  empire  of  democracy,  of  which  our  state 
now  forms  so  great  a part — that  empire  reaching  from  the 
stormy  sea  that  divides  our  land  from  Europe,  to  the  placid 
waters  that  lave  our  western  shore ; from  the  great  unsalted  seas 
of  the  North  to  the  tropic  Gulf,  now  secure  to  mankind  for- 
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By  Mrs.  Donald  McLean. 


MR.  PRESIDENT,  members  and  guests  of  the  New  York 
Historical  Association,  and  those  present  who  are  es- 
pecially near  and  dear  to  me,  the  Daughters  of  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  before  embarking  on  a brief  and  unelaborated 
account  of  the  life  and  experiences  in  this  country  of  the 
Baroness  de  Riedesel,  I would  express  my  appreciation  of  the  in- 
vitation to  address  so  distinguished  a body  as  this  Historical 
Association. 

The  more  constantly  and  widely  I travel  through  the  State  of 
New  York — from  its  northern  tier  to  its  southern,  from  the 
Adirondacks  to  Niagara,  from  the  great  Lakes,  to  these  gems 
(the  Lakes  George  and  Champlain)  set  in  their  malachite  arms 
of  green  crested  hills,  and  when  I think  upon  our  great  Imperial 
City,  New  York,  stretching  out  her  young  and  lusty  arm  to  her 
lovers  of  the  sea,  and  yet  true  ever  to  her  sister  cities  of  the 
wooded  plains — the  more  I am  impressed  of  the  righteousness 
of  the  title  “Empire  State.”  Even  the  sister  states  of  the  Union, 
are  willing  so  to  acknowledge  New  York  without  envy  or  malice 
or  uncharitableness.  The  great  old  state  of  Virginia  may  say 
“It  is  true  I have  given  presidents  to  the  country,  but  New  York 
gives  ‘promoters’  and  even  a Pierpont  Morgan  now  and  then — 
and  what  more  could  one  ask?”  It  is,  therefore,  seemly  and  fit- 
ting that  the  history  of  the  State  of  New  York  should  be  sacredly 
preserved,  and  the  Empire  State  leaves  to  you,  her  children,  as 
a precious  heritage,  the  preservation  of  her  records  and  her 
relics. 

I bring  to  you  this  morning,  not  the  stories  of  famous  soldiers, 
as  have  been  given  by  the  eminent  gentlemen  preceding  me;  not 
the  story  of  flaming  warfare  and  the  rush  of  victorious  battle. 
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but  the  story  of  a woman — of  Madame  de  Riedesel. 

In  analyzing  her  character  I should  consider  her  most  salient 
characteristic,  to  be  that  of  buoyant  vivacity  exhibited  under 
the  strain  of  great  hardship  and  danger.  Endurance  and  de- 
votion to  her  husband  were  admirable  qualities,  but  not  so  rare — 
there  are  those  of  us  women  even  in  the  present  day  who  claim 
that  latter  distinction! — but  Madame  de  Riedesel  displayed  the 
utmost  courage  and  vivacity,  in  addition  to  her  endurance  of  the 
trials  and  dangers  necessitated  by  her  following  her  husband 
through  the  fortunes  of  a bloody  war  lasting  many  years.  Born 
of  distinguished  parents ; opulence  was  her  birthright,  and 
adulation  her  daily  food;  she  was  the  daughter  of  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Prussia,  Massow,  and  she  was  born  in  1746.  Later 
her  father  became  the  Intendant  General  of  the  allied  army  at 
Minden,  and  at  Brandenburg  when  but  17,  his  daughter  (Fred- 
erica Charlotte  Louisa)  met  Lieut.  Colonel  Baron  de  Riedesel. 
A love  affair  and  marriage  soon  followed,  and  three  children 
were  born.  When  our  American  Revolution  first  burst  forth, 
the  Baron  de  Riedesel  was  put  in  command  of  the  Brunswick 
forces  in  the  English  service  and  came  to  this  country.  In  1777, 
his  young  wife  and  three  children  followed  him.  This  heroic 
devotion  brings  to  mind  the  young  and  lovely  wife  of  Lafayette, 
Antoinette  de  Noailles,  who  instead  of  dissuading  her  husband 
from  taking  up  arms  in  the  cause  of  Liberty  and  our  Flag, 
urged  him  on,  though  two  small  children  clung  around  her 
skirts  and  one  yet  unborn  lay  upon  her  heart.  Made  of  like 
stuff,  the  Baroness  de  Riedesel  would  have  followed  her  hus- 
band fearlessly  and  gladly  had  he  taken  up  arms  in  the  cause 
of  the  rightful  independence  of  man.  Of  course  she  did  follow 
her  husband,  whatever  his  cause,  for  that  is  a womanly  habit, 
(do  not  be  deceived  into  thinking  that,  in  this  modern  day, 
such  a trait  is  obliterated — for  it  is  not)  ; thus  it  behooves  man 
to  be  careful  in  what  paths  they  walk,  what  cause  they  uphold 
and  protect,  for  by  their  own  deeds  do  they  draw  to  such  cause 
the  other  half  of  humanity.  Had  the  Baron  de  Riedesel  come 
to  us  as  did  Lafayette,  think  now  how  his  name  would  be 
acclaimed  with  love  and  reverence  by  a million  patriot  tongues — 
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instead,  ’tis  scarcely  known  in  the  annals  of  our  own  country 
and  bears  no  great  lustre  on  the  pages  of  the  history  of  his  own. 
Madame  de  Riedesel  is  remembered  in  our  land  chiefly  because 
of  her  womanliness,  her  courage,  her  tenderness  and  that  vivac- 
ity of  which  I have  spoken,  which  sprang  like  bubbling  waters 
beside  the  dusty  highway  of  the  soldiers’  arduous  life,  where 
they  could  stop,  be  refreshed  and  pass  on  to  further  efforts. 

As  has  been  said,  Madame  de  Riedesel  followed  her  husband 
in  1777  landing  in  Canada  and  coming  immediately  to  Fort 
Edward,  thence  to  Saratoga  where  she  was  on  the  7th  of  Octo- 
ber. Until  that  date  it  is  probable  that  she  had  had  no  conception 
of  what  she  had  undertaken  nor  of  the  horrors  of  warfare.  In 
the  house  which  had  been  obtained  for  her  she  expected  to  en- 
tertain on  that  fateful  7th;  her  dinner  table  was  set  with  what 
form  was  possible  in  those  days  and  conditions,  and  Generals 
Burgoyne,  Phillips  and  Frazer  were  to  be  her  guests.  As  the  day 
wore  on,  however,  the  Baroness  was  startled  from  her  household 
cares  by  the  roar  of  artillery  and  the  horrid  noise  of  war,  and 
instead  of  her  guest  at  dinner,  General  Frazer  was  brought  to 
her  mortally  wounded.  She  nursed  him  through  the  night  be- 
ing the  last  human  being  to  give  him  comfort  and  strength, 
although  her  children  trembled  with  terror  at  her  feet  and  she 
was  agonized  not  only  by  the  situation,  but  by  fears  that  her 
husband  would  be  brought  to  her  at  any  moment  in  like  case 
with  General  Frazer.  Grand  and  glowing  as  are  the  fires  of 
patriotism,  they  leave  but  cold  the  heart  of  woman,  when  “home 
they  bring  her  warrior  dead.”  General  Frazer  died  early  the 
following  morning  and  according  to  his  last  request  was  buried 
upon  the  top  of  the  redoubt  at  6 p.  m.  His  fellow  officers  and 
men  loyally  followed  him  to  his  grave.  The  Chaplain  read  the 
service  amid  a hurtling  cannonade,  for  our  forces  knew  not  it 
was  a funeral  cortege  wending  its  way  skyward.  Here  the 
high  quality  of  Madame  de  Riedesel’s  unselfish  courage  demon- 
strates itself,  she  says : “Of  course  the  cannon  balls  were  crash- 
ing around  myself  but  I scarce  knew  it,  so  fearful  was  I lest  one 
should  burst  near  to  and  injure  my  husband.”  The  next  ten 
days  were  full  of  anxiety,  suffering  and  defeat  for  Madame  de 
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Riedesel  and  her  husband.  On  the  17th,  the  final  victory  for 
our  forces  was  accomplished.* 

After  the  surrender  Madame  de  Riedesel  was  much  happier, 
feeling  that  her  husband  was  safe,  caring  more  for  her  husband’s 
welfare  than  for  the  success  of  British  arms.  I doubt  if  she 
ever  imbibed  any  spirit  of  bitterness  or  antagonism  to  our 
American  forces;  she  was  not  English  or  the  wife  of  an  Eng- 
lishman, therefore  it  was  not  her  cause  and  she  neither  mourned 
defeat  nor  seemed  able  to  comprehend  the  extremity  of  Ameri- 
can bitterness  against  the  injustice  of  the  English.  However, 
her  own  feeling  in  this  respect  was  justified  to  a degree,  from  her 
standpoint,  when  she  saw  the  terms  of  apparent  amity  and  friend- 
liness exhibited  after  the  surrender  between  Generals  Gates  and 
Burgoyne.  These  appearances  seemed  to  have  given  her  great 
pleasure  and  she  confided  herself  to  General  Schuyler’s  family, 
to  whom  she  paid  a visit  on  her  way  to  Albany,  although  she 
refused  American  protection  during  the  battle  saying:  “Nothing 
could  be  more  painful  to  me  than  to  owe  my  safety  to  my  hus- 
band’s enemies.”  Mrs.  Schuyler  and  herself  seemed  to  have, 
at  least,  one  point  of  congeniality  in  their  mutual  fearlessness. 
Doubtless  Madame  de  Riedesel  recognized  and  admired  the 
intrepid  spirit  which  caused  Mrs.  Schuyler  to  exclaim,  when 
after  fleeing  with  her  babe  in  her  arms  from  pursuing  troops 
made  more  fearful  by  the  presence  of  Indians,  she  was  asked 
“Were  you  not  afraid?”  and  responded:  “The  General's  wife 
cannot  be  afraid.” 

The  Baroness  states  that  on  her  long  journey  with  her  three 
children  in  the  old  Calash  in  which  she  traveled,  she  never  met 
with  disrespect  from  the  American  soldiers — this  was  a tribute 
paid  her  motherhood.  A woman  crowned  by  the  little  hands  of 


*N.  B. — No  special  mention  is  made  in  this  monograph  of  Madame  de 
Riedesel’s  experiences  in  the  cellar  of  the  old  Marshall  house  to  which 
cellar  she  retired  with  her  children  to  escape  the  bombardment,  and 
where  she  nursed  the  wounded  who  had  sought  the  same  refuge,  and 
shared  with  them  her  scanty  provisions.  This  incident  is  so  well  known 
it  seemed  unnecessary  to  recapitulate 
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her  own  children  may  confide  herself  safely,  the  world  over  to 
the  higher  instincts  of  man.  Madame  de  Riedesel  journeyed  to 
Boston  and  remained  there  several  months  where  she  found 
American  patriotism  a much  more  vigorous  quantity  than  she 
had  heretofore  experienced. 

In  June,  1778,  she  undertook  to  give  a ball  to  the  British  offi- 
cers, but  such  entertainment  did  not  meet  with  favor  by  the 
patriotic  residents  of  Boston;  and  the  Baroness  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  view  the  first  wireless  telegraphy  of  our  land,  the 
kindling  of  the  beacon  fires  on  Massachusetts  hills,  calling  to- 
gether, by  their  silent  but  electric  warcry,  the  protectors  of  the 
Commonwealth,  (this  method  of  signalling  by  fire  was  adapted 
from  the  old  Scotch  war  habits.  When  the  Chief  of  a Clan 
sallied  forth  to  fight,  he  carried  the  burning  cross,  a lighted 
fagot  in  his  hand  and  it  was  a signal  to  light  the  beacon  fires  on 
countless  Scottish  heights — and  the  Clansmen  rallied  to  their 
Chief). 

From  Boston  Madame  de  Riedesel  went  to  Virginia  reaching 
there  in  1779  t0  j°in  her  husband  who  had  been  ordered  south, 
traveling  in  rough  wagons  through  the  intervening  States  and 
consuming  many  months  in  the  trip,  but  her  buoyancy  seemed 
never  to  desert  her, — her  letters  and  memoirs  are  all  good  cheer. 

While  in  Virginia  she  met  the  Washington  family  and  also 
made  fast  friends  in  a Baltimore  family.  She  afterwards  visited 
that  city  and  pays  great  tribute  to  the  hospitality  with  which  she 
was  received  saying  “people  of  our  own  opinions,  of  course, 
greeted  us  warmly,  while  those  opposed  did  likewise,  for  they 
seemed,  in  Baltimore  to  know  no  other  liturgy  to  strangers 
within  their  gates.”  When  about  a year  later  the  Baron  de 
Riedesel,  as  prisoner  of  war,  was  finally  exchanged;  the  Bar- 
oness and  children  joined  him  in  New  York  where  they  were 
domiciled  in  Governor  Tyron’s  house  and  led  a pleasant  life. 
From  New  York  the  Baron  was  ordered  to  Canada  rejoining  his 
original  regiment.  His  family  were  with  him  and  soon  there- 
after they  returned  to  their  native  land  where  the  Baron  died  in 
1800.  The  Baroness  founded  a hospital  for  the  orphans  of 
soldiers  and  followed  her  husband  to  rest  in  1808. 
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To  sum  up  the  chief  points  in  her  career,  we  see  that  the 
Baroness  de  Riedesel  married  very  young  (at  17)  and  displayed 
from  henceforth  unusual  strength,  buoyancy,  devotion  and 
courage.  She  followed  with  three  young  children  her  husband 
to  war,  and  for  years  endured  untold  hardships  and  privations 
with  a high  heart  and  smiling  face.  During  this  period  she  ex- 
hibited the  finest  characteristics  of  womanhood,  nursing  the 
wounded,  comforting  the  dying,  cheering  the  living.  She  died, 
leaving  behind  her  an  orphanage  where  the  children  of  those  sol- 
diers, whom  she  loved  so  well,  should  find  protection  and  care 
through  coming  generations.  Although  not  espousing  our 
cause,  because  of  her  husband’s  mistaken  action,  her  womanhood 
deserves  the  tender  comprehension  and  praise  of  her  own  sex  and 
the  admiration  and  respect  of  men — and  for  this  womanhood 
we,  to-day,  laud  her  memory. 


GEN.  PHILIP  SCHUYLER. 


[Gen.  Philip  Schuyler — The  monograph  by  Morris  Pat- 
terson Ferris,  upon  General  Philip  Schuyler  was  not  received 
in  time  for  publication. — Secretary .] 
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THE  FOUNDATION  OF  AMERICAN  INSTITUTIONS. 
By  George  Cary  Eggleston. 


THE  vital  part  of  a country’s  history  is  that  which  shows 
forth  the  genius  and  spirit  of  its  institutions  and  traces 
them  to  their  origins  in  the  experience  of  the  people  who 
live  under  them. 

For  it  is  there  and  only  there  that  fundamental  law  and  ac- 
cepted custom  have  their  birth.  The  institutions  of  a people  are 
simply  those  rules  of  life  and  government  which  that  people  has 
found  it  necessary  to  set  up  as  a safeguard  against  evils  and 
dangers  encountered  in  the  past,  and  as  an  aid  in  securing  those 
benefits  of  which  experience  has  taught  the  need. 

Institutions,  therefore,  reflect  with  the  exactitude  of  a mirror 
the  character  of  the  people  who  have  adopted  them, — their  moral 
and  intellectual  attitude,  their  social  desires,  their  conceptions  of 
right  and  wrong,  their  aspirations  and  their  fixed  purposes.  In- 
stitutions are  the  essence  and  outcome  of  experience.  They  are 
history  itself  in  crystallized  form. 

In  no  other  way,  therefore,  can  we  learn  and  justly  interpret 
the  history  and  character  of  a nation  so  well  as  by  studying  the 
fundamental  law  which  that  nation  has  set  up  as  the  basis  of 
its  being.  The  mere  events  of  history  are  well  nigh  meaningless 
if  we  think  of  them  only  as  things  that  have  happened.  If  we 
would  judge  events  justly  and  understand  their  real  significance 
we  must  inquire  to  what  institutional  results  they  have  led,  and 
turning  the  matter  about,  if  we  would  justly  interpret  the  inr 
stitutions  of  a people,  we  must  study  the  events  and  circum- 
stances that  have  brought  them  into  being.  This  is  what  our 
higher  courts  have  always  done  when  called  upon  to  decide  pre- 
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cisely  what  and  how  much  a constitutional  provision  may  mean. 
They  search  the  history  that  went  before  the  constitution,  and 
look  to  it  for  illumination  as  to  the  constitution  itself. 

In  asking  where  we  Americans  got  our  government,  there- 
fore, we  must  bear  in  mind  that  fundamental  laws  are  not  fash- 
ioned at  will  out  of  raw  materials,  as  the  implements  of  industry 
are.  They  are  not  made  to  any  man’s  order  or  shaped  to  a 
pattern  of  any  man’s  devising.  There  was  never  yet  a man 
nor  a set  of  men  wise  enough  to  do  that.  Many  attempts  to 
do  it  have  been  made,  and  all  of  them  have  ended  in  failure — 
disastrous  or  ridiculous  according  to  circumstances. 

The  most  valuable  experience  of  the  kind  recorded  in  history, 
was  that  undertaken  by  the  statesmen  of  France  at  the  time  of 
the  Revolution.  They  were  men  of  high  ability  and  great  learn- 
ing, and  they  wrought  with  a perfectly  free  hand.  They  were 
restrained  by  no  lingering  respect  for  tradition;  they  were  held 
back  by  no  wish  to  preserve  the  old  or  to  shun  the  new.  They 
had  utterly  repudiated  the  past.  They  had  done  a perfect  work 
of  destruction.  They  had  dethroned  their  king  and  beheaded 
him.  They  had  abolished  the  very  idea  of  kingship  and  had 
turned  Aristocracy  and  Privilege  completely  out  of  France. 

Thus  freed  from  all  trammels  of  tradition  these  men  set  to 
work  to  fit  France  with  a totally  new  institutional  garment  that 
should  satisfy  the  country’s  needs  and  fearlessly  conform  itself 
to  the  requirements  of  that  Pure  Reason  which  France  had  set 
up  as  the  only  god  of  its  worship.  They  abolished  the  calendar 
as  a relic  of  more  ignorant  and  superstitious  times,  and  instituted 
a new  one  of  their  own  fashioning  in  its  stead.  They  divided 
the  year  anew  and  renamed  the  months.  They  repudiated  the 
week  as  an  irrational  division  of  time  and  set  up  in  its  place  a 
system  of  decades  of  days. 

In  all  that  pertained  to  government  they  were  inspired  by 
a like  spirit.  They  created  a totally  new  framework  of  institu- 
tions— institutions  made  to  order  by  perhaps  the  most  com- 
petent artisan's  that  ever  attempted  such  a task.  These  insti- 
tutions were  splendid,  admirable,  perfect — and  utterly  unwork- 
able. We  know  what  happened,  chaos  came  quickly;  then  the 
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despotism  of  a complete  directory;  then  an  arbitrary  consulate; 
and  finally  the  Empire  of  Napoleon — the  completest  military 
autocracy  that  this  modern  world  has  known — founded  itself 
upon  this  substructure  of  radical  democracy.  The  trouble  was 
simple  enough.  The  institutions  which  the  statesmen  of  France 
so  laboriously  set  up  were  products  of  manufacture,  and  not  the 
results  of  natural  growth.  They  were  not  an  embodiment  of 
the  people’s  history.  They  were  shaped  by  the  arbitrary  will  of 
men  and  not  by  the  influence  of  environment.  The  garment  had 
been  fashioned  to  fit  theories,  not  conditions,  and  conditions 
promptly  threw  it  into  the  rag  bag. 

We  cannot  too  firmly  fix  this  distinction  in  our  minds  if  we 
would  study  history  with  profit.  Institutions  grow  as  trees  do. 
Their  forms  and  the  direction  of  their  growth  are  determined 
absolutely  by  their  surroundings.  They  grow  in  such  ways  as  best 
fit  them  to  their  invironment,  and  they  do  this  obstinately  as  if 
they  were  conscious  free  agents  exercising  an  untrammelled 
will.  As  the  tree  which  finds  itself  rooted  in  the  dense  forest 
grows  steadily  upward  in  search  of  sunlight,  while  its  brother 
planted  in  the  open  fields  spreads  out  with  a differently  directed 
luxuriance*  so  under  differing  conditions  institutions  take  varying 
forms  in  adaptation  to  varying  needs. 

With  this  thought  clearly  in  mind,  let  us  inquire,  where  we 
got  our  institutions,  state  and  national?  Whence  came  those 
dominant  ideas  which  have  made  our  system  what  it  is? 

Certainly  no  man  and  no  company  of  men  manufactured  our 
system  of  government  or  invented  the  ideas  that  control  our 
thought  and  life.  Our  institutions  have  worked  too  well  for  that 
during  the  century  and  a quarter  of  their  being. 

When  Mr.  Gladstone  said  of  our  constitution  that  it  was  the 
most  admirable  framework  of  government  ever  devised  by  the 
genius  of  man  at  a single  effort,  he  spoke  without  due  consider- 
ation. Admirable  our  constitution  is, — admirable  beyond  pre- 
cedent or  comparison — among  human  institutions — but  it  was 
not  created  by  the  genius  of  the  men  who  formulated  its  pro- 
visions. It  grew  out  of  the  history  of  the  American  people. 
There  is  not  a thought  or  a principle  imbedded  in  it  which  was 
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not  born  of  the  travail  of  long  suffering,  not  a provision  which 
was  not  framed  to  meet  conditions  of  which  the  people  had 
had  experience. 

Still  less  was  our  system  borrowed  from  any  source,  or  copied 
from  any  model.  It  is  the  common  thought,  I know,  that  ours 
is  simply  the  British  system  slightly  modified.  It  is  to  combat 
that  thought  that  I address  this  body.  Our  system  is  nothing  of 
the  kind.  Indeed  a little  study  of  the  two  plans  of  government 
must  convince  the  intelligent  inquirer  that  so  far  from  our  sys- 
tem being  a copy  of  that  of  Great  Britain,  it  is,  in  fact,  the 
exact  opposite  of  that  in  all  that  is  fundamental  and  important. 
There  are  points  of  resemblance  between  the  two,  but  they  are 
rather  in  form  than  in  substance,  and  they  are  overwhelmingly 
outnumbered  by  the  differences,  and  outweighed  by  the  import- 
ance of  the  contradictions.  It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  indeed 
that  the  convention  of  great  men  who  framed  our  constitution  de- 
voted their  most  zealous  care  to  the  task,  not  of  copying  the 
British  system,  but  of  avoiding  the  leading  characteristics  of  that 
plan  of  government.  It  was  their  task  to  write  into  our  funda- 
mental laws  those  principles  and  convictions  of  right  in  behalf  of 
which  the  American  people  had  been  struggling  against  the  Brit- 
ish system  all  their  lives. 

Even  had  they  desired  to  borrow  the  British  constitution,  as 
they  very  certainly  did  not,  they  could  not  have  done  so  for  the 
sufficient  reason  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a British  con- 
stitution to  copy.  There  is  no  such  thing  indeed  to  this  day.  In 
that  country  there  is  not  a written  line  of  law  that  can  in  any  wise 
restrain  the  arbitrary  will  of  Parliament.  There  is  nowhere  in 
that  land  a court  authorized  to  say  of  any  thing  that  Parliament 
may  see  fit  to  enact,  that  it  is  unconstitutional  and,  therefore, 
void.  The  very  idea  of  a constitution  defining  and  limiting  the 
power  of  the  Legislative  body  is  foreign  to  the  British  system 
and  repulsive  to  it.  Therein  lies  the  first  great  fundamental 
difference  between  our  organic  law  and  that  of  the  Mother 
Country.  The  people  of  America  had  suffered  much  of  oppres- 
sion during  the  period  of  their  colonial  dependence,  for  lack  of 
means  by  which  to  regulate  and  restrain  constituted  authority. 
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Accordingly,  the  first  thought  was  to  provide  a written  consti- 
tution, which  should  precisely  define  authority  in  each  branch 
of  the  government  and  in  each  subdivision  of  the  country,  so  that 
each  should  act  as  a restraining  and  regulating  check  upon  the 
others.  For  the  very  first  time  in  all  history  the  .three  depart- 
ments of  government — the  legislative,  executive  and  judicial — 
were  completely  separated  and  made  independent,  equal  and 
coordinate.  It  was  provided  that  Congress  should  have  power 
to  legislate  only  upon  certain  subjects,  only  in  certain  ways  and 
only  within  certain  limits,  and  that  the  courts  alone  should  have 
authority  to  determine  whether  or  not  any  act  of  Congress  is 
within  the  constitutional  power  of  Congress  to  enact.  If  the 
courts  decide  that  any  enactment  is  unconstitutional,  it  becomes 
absolutely  void  and  not  law  at  all,  and  the  legislative  power 
bows  to  the  decision. 

Here  is  a radical  departure  from  the  British  system.  In 
Great  Britain  an  act  of  Parliament  is  constitutional  by  virtue  of 
the  fact  that  it  is  an  act  of  Parliament.  There  is  no  power  in  any 
court  or  anywhere  else  to  gainsay  it.  The  legislature  there  is 
omnipotent,  in  precisely  so  far  as  it  chooses  to  exercise  omnip- 
otence. With  us  it  is  a body  created  by  the  constitution  and 
subject  to  the  fundamental  law  Every  act  of  legislation  must 
be  founded  upon  some  grant  of  power  specifically  made  to  Con- 
gress by  some  provision  of  a written  constitution,  every  word 
and  phrase  and  punctuation  mark  of  which  was  set  down 
only  after  long  and  careful  consideration  and  thorough  discus- 
sion. It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  some  of  the  most  important 
decisions  of  the  supreme  court,  affecting  the  power  of  Congress 
to  legislate,  have  turned  upon  the  use  of  a comma  in  the  consti- 
tution. 

If  there  were  no  other  difference  than  this  between  the  British 
system  and  our  own  this  alone  would  be  enough  to  place  them 
at  opposite  poles  of  thought. 

Where  did  the  framers  of  the  constitution  get  this  idea  which 
they  were  at  such  pains  to  imbed  in  our  fundamental  law?  The 
answer  must  be  obvious  to  every  one  who  has  read  so  much  as 
a school  history  of  our  country.  Much  of  the  oppression  which 
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drove  the  colonists  into  rebellion  had  its  birth  in  arbitrary  acts 
of  legislation  made  in  flagrant  violation  of  the  rights  of  the 
colonists  as  English  men.  The  colonists  held  these  acts  to  be 
clearly  in  violation  of  British  fundamental  law,  but  there  was 
nowhere  any  court  that  could  declare  them  unconstitutional. 
There  was  no  authority  that  could  question  their  validity,  no 
power  that  could  challenge  the  omnipotence  of  the  legislature  or 
restrain  its  wrong  doing. 

The  Colonial  courts  did,  indeed,  assume  such  authority  now 
and  then  and  exercise  it  in  revolutionary  ways.  But  there  was 
nothing  in  British  law  to  justify  them  in  doing  so.  Their  as- 
sumption of  authority  to  negative  an  act  of  Parliament  or  con- 
travene an  executive  order  was  simple  usurpation.  But  from 
the  events  that  prompted  such  usurpation,  the  Colonists  learned 
their  need  of  judicial  restraint  upon  executive  and  legislative 
power,  and  the  lesson  was  reflected  in  the  constitution  which  they 
afterward  framed  for  their  newly  created  nation. 

Examples  of  such  assumption  of  judicial  power  by  the  Colonial 
courts  were  many.  When  the  British  ship  Gaspee  went  ashore 
in  Narragansett  Bay  and  the  merchants  of  Providence  burned 
her  in  retribution  of  her  preying  upon  their  commerce — a prey- 
ing which  was  done  in  the  enforcement  of  laws  enacted  by  par- 
liament— the  men  engaged  in  the  affair  were  ordered  out  of  the 
country  for  trial  without  a jury.  This  was  in  strict  accordance 
with  a law  which  no  court  had  legal  authority  to  question.  But, 
Mr.  Justice  Hopkins,  assumed  power  to  forbid  so  flagrant  a 
violation  of  right,  and  without  authority  of  law — in  direct  viola- 
tion of  law  indeed — he  refused  to  permit  the  legally  ordered 
deportation  of  the  offenders. 

In  the  same  spirit  the  Colonial  courts  dealt  with  the  stamp 
act.  Every  judge  in  America  perfectly  knew  that  documents 
not  written  upon  stamped  paper  were  legally  void  and  of  no 
effect.  Yet  the  Colonial  judges,  impressed  with  the  necessity 
of  judicial  restraint  upon  legislative  acts  held  such  papers  to  be 
valid  in  spite  of  their  lack  of  stamps  and  enforced  their  obliga- 
tions to  the  letter.  They  did  this  in  defiance  of  statutory  law 
and  in  obedience  to  the  “higher  law”  of  necessity,  and  when  the 
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statesmen  of  the  revolution  came  to  the  task  of  framing  a 
constitution  they  recognized  the  necessity  thus  experienced,  and 
directly  provided  that  the  courts  of  the  nation  should  be  clothed 
with  the  powers  that  the  courts  of  the  colonies  had  felt  them- 
selves compelled  by  circumstances  to  usurp.  They  wrought  into 
the  fabric  of  the  constitution  a safeguard  against  a danger 
which  experience  had  taught  them  to  dread.  In  thus  distribu- 
ting the  powers  of  government  among  three  separate,  independent 
and  coordinate  departments,  and  clearly  defining  the  functions 
and  the  limitations  of  each,  the  framers  of  the  constitution  insti- 
tuted a device  of  government  which  had  never  before  existed 
in  its  fullness  in  any  country  on  earth.  But  they  did  not  invent 
the  underlying  idea  still  less  did  they  borrow  it  from  the 
mother  country.  They  simply  recorded  the  lesson  which  the 
American  people  had  learned  in  the  school  of  experience,  and 
carried  out  their  purpose  to  safeguard  their  liberties  against  a 
danger  which  bitter  experience  under  the  British  system  had 
taught  them  very  greatly  to  fear. 

This  is  but  one  illustration  of  the  truth  for  which  we  are  con- 
tending, that  our  system,  so  far  from  being  a modified  copy  of 
the  mythical  and  non-existent  British  constitution,  is  in  fact  its 
exact  opposite  in  essential  characteristics. 

Let  us  pursue  our  inquiry  a little  further.  Under  the  British 
system  the  executive  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  legislative  power. 
The  Ministers  who  do  all  that  our  President  and  cabinet  do, 
are  required  to  be  members  of  parliament.  They  are  indeed  the 
leading  members  of  that  body.  They  suggest  legislation  and 
carry  it  through.  In  important  ways  they  control  parliament, 
and  in  other  large  ways  they  are  the  mere  creatures  of  the  leg- 
islative body.  They  hold  office  subject  to  its  will.  They  govern 
solely  as  a committee  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Whenever 
they  find  themselves  without  the  support  of  a majority  in  that 
body  they  must  go  out  of  power,  giving  place  to  some  other 
committee  selected  by  the  majority  to  take  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment. Our  system  is  the  exact  reverse  of  all  this.  With  us 
the  executive  power  is  wholly  independent  of  the  legislative.  It 
has  no  initiative  in  legislation  and  indeed  no  voice  in  it,  except 
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by  way  of  a veto,  which  the  legislature  may  override.  On  the 
other  hand  the  legislative  body  can  in  no  way  control  the  ex- 
ecutive power  in  the  exercise  of  its  well  defined  functions. 
The  executive  authority  is  not  dependent  upon  the  legislative 
will  for  its  continuance  nor  does  it  pass  to  other  hands  when 
the  people  choose  to  elect  an  adverse  majority  to  Congress. 
The  executive  term  is  fixed  by  the  fundamental  law,  and  the 
powers  of  the  executive  are  as  well  defined  by  constitutional 
provision  as  are  those  of  the  legislature  or  of  the  judiciary. 
Here  we  have  not  similarity  but  contrast  to  the  British  system, 
and  here  again  we  find  the  organic  law  to  be  a clear  cut  reflection 
of  the  people’s  experience.  Much  of  the  oppression  that  drove 
the  colonists  into  revolt  came  upon  them  through  the  arbitrary 
exercise  of  ill  defined  executive  powers,  by  governors  who  were 
in  no  way  subject  to  the  restraints  of  law  or  the  jurisdiction 
of  courts.  Experience  had  thus  taught  the  Americans  the 
necessity  of  defining  and  limiting  executive  functions  by  well 
ordered  provisions  of  the  fundamental  law,  and  at  the  same  time 
setting  the  executive  free  from  whimsical  control  by  the  mere 
breath  of  the  legislature.  Thus  in  the  provisions  made  for  the 
executive  as  in  those  framed  for  the  legislature  our  organic 
law  represents  a direct  protest  against  the  British  system,  a pro- 
test prompted  by  the  teachings  of  experience. 

One  point  of  resemblance  which  is  often  insisted  upon  between 
our  own  and  the  British  systems,  is  the  fact  that  in  both  coun- 
tries the  legislative  power  is  lodged  in  a representative  body 
composed  of  two  chambers,  both  of  which  must  consent  to  any 
act  in  order  to  make  it  a law.  But  the  resemblance  is  wholly 
superficial,  unreal  and  fanciful.  Neither  house  of  the  British 
parliament  is,  in  fact,  a representative  body,  in  the  sense  in 
which  we  understand  and  insist  upon  representation,  and  at 
the  time  of  the  adoption  of  our  constitution  the  British  legis- 
lature was  even  less  representative  than  it  is  now.  Let  us  look  a 
little  at  the  facts. 

The  upper  House  of  Parliament  is  not  elective  at  all,  nor  is 
the  most  eminent  subject  eligible  to  membership  in  it  if  he  be 
not  either  a Bishop  or  a peer  of  the  realm  by  royal  favor  past 
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or  present.  It  represents  nothing,  whatever,  except  hereditary 
privilege  and  ecclesiastical  authority.  Its  members  are  such  as 
have  inherited  title  and  place,  together  with  such  as  have  attained 
high  positions  in  the  church.  The  very  constitution  of  that 
house  is  founded  upon  the  assumption — utterly  hateful  to  the 
American  mind — that  one  man  may  have  a right  to  govern  an- 
other man  without  that  other  man’s  consent — that  a certain  class 
of  men  are  entitled  by  inheritance  to  rule  the  people,  whether  they 
are  fit  or  unfit,  whether  the  people  wish  them  to  rule  or  not,  and 
whether  their  ideas,  policies,  sympathies  and  convictions  are  in  ac- 
cord with  those  of  the  people  or  are  directly  opposed  to  them.  That 
idea  is  utterly  abhorent  to  the  American  mind.  It  is  founded  upon 
a direct  denial  of  those  “self-evident”  truths  upon  which  our  gov- 
ernment rests.  It  was  in  revolt  against  that  idea  and  others  akin 
to  it  that  our  revolution  was  made.  Accordingly,  when  the 
fathers  of  the  Republic  set  themselves  to  embody  American  ideas 
in  organic  law,  it  was  not  so  much  as  suggested  among  them  that 
privilege — hereditary  or  otherwise  in  origin — could  be  permitted 
to  exist  in  a free  country.  They  had  no  more  thought  of  borrow- 
ing this  basilar  principle  of  the  British  system  than  they  had  of 
asking  a British  King  to  send  us  princely  governors,  or  of 
beseeching  a British  parliament  to  legislate  for  our  welfare. 
They  held  firmly  by  the  conviction  that  “all  men  are  created 
equal” — that  every  human  being  born  into  the  world  has  an  ab- 
solute right  to  do  as  he  pleases,  so  long  as  in  doing  so  he  does 
not  trespass  upon  or  abridge  the  equal  right  of  any  other  human 
being  to  a like  liberty.  That  is  the  American  idea,  the  founda- 
tion stone  of  our  system,  and  the  framers  of  the  constitution 
were  imbued  with  it  to  the  tips  of  their  fingers.  Ideas  rule  the 
world,  always  and  everywhere,  and  our  national  idea  being  the 
exact  opposite  of  that  which  underlies  the  British  system,  the 
two  systems  are  of  necessity  precise  opposites  in  all  that  is  vital 
and  essential. 

But  objectors  remind  us  that  the  lower  house  of  the  British 
parliament — the  House  of  Commons — is  quite  differently  con- 
stituted, and  that  all  real  power  in  Great  Britain  is  in  fact  vested 
in  that  purely  representative  body.  The  Right  Honorable 
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Joseph  Chamberlain  has  gone  further  and  contended  that  the 
British  system  is  even  more  democratic  than  our  own — even 
more  completely  a government  of  the  people,  by  the  people  and 
for  the  people, — for  the  reason  that  in  the  last  analysis  all  power 
in  Great  Britain  is  vested  in  a House  representing  the  people, 
while  our  House  of  Representatives  is  possessed  of  only  limited 
authority.  All  this  might  be  true  if  the  British  House  of  Com- 
mons were  really  a body  representing  the  people;  but  it  is 
in  truth  nothing  of  the  kind. 

Our  House  of  Representatives  is  elected  every  two  years  for 
the  express  purpose  of  keeping  it  always  in  touch  with  the  people. 
Its  members  are  chosen  by  the  equal  suffrage  of  all  voters  and 
in  as  exact  proportion  to  population  as  a careful  reapportion- 
ment after  every  decennial  census  can  secure.  The  British  House 
of  Commons,  on  the  other  hand,  is  elected  for  seven  years,  and  if 
its  majority  remains  in  harmony  with  the  ministry,  it  may  go 
on  legislating  for  that  full  term,  no  matter  how  completely  the 
people  may  have  changed  their  views  of  policy  in  the  meantime, 
and  again  parliament  may  be  dissolved  at  any  time  by  the  fiat 
of  the  ministry.  Imagine  a President  dissolving  Congress ! 
These,  however,  are  but  the  minor  points  of  difference.  Our 
representatives  have  salaries  sufficient  for  their  needs,  so  that 
poor  men  as  well  as  rich  can  afford  to  serve  their  constituents 
as  members  of  Congress.  The  members  of  the  British  House  of 
Commons  have  no  salaries  at  all,  a fact  which  of  necessity  and 
of  direct  purpose  makes  membership  in  that  body  almost  ex- 
clusively the  privilege  of  the  well  to  do.  This  is  an  essential 
part  of  the  British  system,  which,  at  every  point,  rests  upon  the 
idea  of  privilege  and  class  government.  More  important  still, 
seats  in  the  House  of  Commons  are  not  apportioned  according  to 
population,  but  by  favor  and  with  direct  intent  to  prevent  that 
equality  of  representation  which  our  system  is  at  such  pains  to 
secure.  Thus  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  in 
their  corporate  capacity,  elect  two  members  each  to  parliament, 
while  the  half  million  people  in  one  of  the  greatest  manufacturing 
cities  in  England  are  represented  by  only  four.  This  inequality 
of  representation  runs  through  the  entire  apportionment.  Small 
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rural  communities,  completely  dominated  by  a few  great  land 
owners,  are  represented  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  voice  allowed 
to  the  people  of  the  great  cities  where  the  toilers  of  Great  Britain 
dwell  and  where  they  do  the  work  that  makes  Britain  great  and 
keeps  her  prosperous.  In  brief  the  greater  part  of  the  people 
of  that  country  are  in  fact  disfranchised,  either  in  whole  or  in 
part.  That  House  of  Commons  which  rules  England  is  not  a 
body  really  representing  the  people,  even  now  after  half  a 
dozen  reform  bills  have  been  enacted  in  response  to  the  people’s 
demand  for  representation.  What  it  was  at  the  time  when  our 
constitution  was  framed,  it  is  difficult  for  the  American  mind  to 
conceive  while  thinking  of  representative  government  as  a fact 
or  a thing  desirable.  The  inequality  of  representation  then  was 
such  as  to  make  a very  mockery  of  the  idea  of  popular  govern- 
ment. The  industrial  cities  were  completely  overborne  by  the 
rotten  boroughs  and  pocket  boroughs.  Pocket  boroughs  were 
those  in  which  there  was  no  population  except  the  tenants, 
servants  and  hangers  on  of  the  great  land  owners,  and  these 
were  required  to  vote  by  a show  of  hands  in  the  presence  of  a 
landlord  who  could  doom  them  and  their  families  to  starvation 
if  they  presumed  to  vote  otherwise  than  as  he  directed.  In  other 
words,  the  House  of  Commons  at  that  time  consisted  largely  of 
members  who  elected  themselves  or  represented  only  the  good 
pleasure  of  single  proprietors.  The  rotten  boroughs  were  still 
worse,  and  they  were  not  abolished  until  half  a century  after 
our  constitution  wenit  into  operation.  These  were  boroughs  in 
which  there  was  no  population  at  all,  but  in  each  of  which  some 
privileged  person  was  permitted  to  elect  himself  or  anybody  else 
he  pleased  to  parliament.  In  some  cases  the  boroughs  themselves 
had  sunk  under  the  sea,  and  no  longer  had  any  existence  except 
in  the  persons  of  their  “representatives”  in  parliament,  whose 
votes,  though  representing  nothing  on  earth  but  personal  priv- 
ilege, neutralized  those  of  men  representing  populous  constitu- 
encies whose  welfare  in  very  vital  ways  depended  upon  legis- 
lation. Surely  it  was  not  from  such  a model  as  this  that  the 
framers  of  our  constitution  copied  our  system  of  really  represen- 
tative government ! There  could  not  be  a greater  contrast  indeed 
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than  that  between  these  two  systems.  If  the  creative  states- 
men of  America  considered  the  British  system  at  all  when  pro- 
viding for  popular  representation  it  was  only  for  the  purpose  of 
avoiding  the  monstrous  injustices  of  that  system.  The  American 
people  had  learned  in  the  hard  school  of  their  own  history  a lesson 
in  representative  government  very  radically  different  from  any 
that  British  example  could  teach.  They  had  fought  a long  and 
terrible  war  in  assertion  of  precisely  those  principles  of  equal 
right  among  men  which  the  English  system  was  carefully  con- 
structed to  deny  in  behalf  of  hereditary  class  privilege.  They 
had  suffered  sore  oppression  in  direct  consequence  of  inequality 
of  representation,  and  when  they  came  to  embody  the  teachings 
of  their  own  history  in  institutions,  one  of  their  first  cares  was 
to  safeguard  this  danger  point  by  provisions  as  different  as 
they  could  make  them  from  those  in  force  in  Great  Britain. 

Since  our  constitution  was  framed,  our  cousins  across  the 
sea  have  done  much  by  reform  bills  and  otherwise,  to  conform 
their  system  to  ours;  but  the  borrowing  has  been  theirs  and  not 
ours.  In  so  far  as  there  has  been  copying,  we  have  furnished 
the  model  and  they  have  done  the  imitating.  In  view  of  the  facts 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  a more  absurd  proposition  than  the 
suggestion  that  the  statesmen  of  America  took  the  British  system 
as  a pattern  when  they  set  themselves  the  task  of  framing  a 
fundamental  law  for  our  republic,  and  it  would  be  easy — if  time 
allowed — to  multiply  illustrations  of  the  contrast  between  the 
two.  The  British  system,  a hundred  years  ago  was  organized 
throughout  to  secure  privilege  and  exalt  its  influence  in  the 
state.  Our  constitution  makers  utterly  repudiated  privilege  as 
a hideous  wrong.  The  British  system  rested  upon  hereditary 
aristocracy;  ours  cut  the  very  ground  from  beneath  aristocracy 
by  abolishing  primogeniture  and  entails.  In  the  British  system 
an  established  religion  carries  with  it  not  only  high  legislative 
powers,  making  the  Bishops  members  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
but  other  legal  powers  and  functions  that  would  not  be  tolerated 
for  a moment  among  us,  because  of  the  injustice  of  such  dis- 
tinctions. In  short  the  fundamental  ideas  upon  which  our  system 
rests  are  as  directly  antagonistic  to  those  that  underlie  the 
British  system,  as  daylight  is  to  darkness. 
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But  in  embodying1  the  American  idea  of  equal  rights  in  or- 
ganic law,  the  framers  of  the  constitution  did  not,  by  any  means, 
fall  into  the  error  of  setting  up  a pure  democracy.  We  have 
already  seen  how  carefully  they  arranged  to  establish  an  in- 
dependent judiciary  as  a check  upon  legislative  excess  and  in- 
discretion. Still  more  carefully  they  constituted  the  Senate  as 
a means  of  avoiding  the  tyranny  of  mere  majorities,  and  as  an 
expression  of  their  history. 

The  Senate  was  created  for  the  purpose  of  guarding  securely 
against  a danger  which  Americans  had  .learned  from  their  own 
experience  to  hold  in  special  dread — the  danger,  namely,  that 
circumstances  might  give  to  one  people  the  power  to  govern 
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another  without  that  other’s  consent.  Our  Union  was  com- 
posed of  widely  separated  states — far  more  widely  separated  in 
that  day  than  in  our  time  of  rapid  travel  and  instantaneous 
communication.  The  several  states  had  many  interests  in  com- 
mon, but  they  had  many  other  interests  that  were  individual  and 
even  antagonistic.  It  was  clearly  foreseen  that  under  a govern- 
ment based  exclusively  upon  representation  by  numbers,  it 
might  easily  happen  that  a populous  group  of  states  should  come 
to  govern  the  rest  in  ways  unwelcome  to  them.  The  colonists 
had  suffered  far  too  much  of  injustice  and  oppression  from  gov- 
ernment outside  of  themselves,  administered  in  interests  quite 
other  than  their  own,  to  leave  such  a point  unguarded,  so, 
having  provided  for  exact  equality  of  popular  representation  in 
the  lower  house  of  Congress  in  order  that  every  man’s  voice 
might  be  heard — they  decreed  that  there  should  be  an  upper 
house  in  which  all  the  states  as  such  should  be  equally  repre- 
sented without  reference  to  population.  They  ordered  that  every 
act  of  legislation,  in  order  that  it  might  become  a law,  must 
receive  the  assent  of  a majority  in  each  house,  voting  separately. 
This  gave  to  the  less  populous  states,  equally  with  the  more 
populous,  an  effective  veto  power  over  all  legislation  attempted 
to  their  hurt,  and  made  it  as  certain  as  organic  law  could 
make  it,  that  no  one  part  of  the  country  should  ever  be  able, 
by  virtue  of  mere  numbers,  to  govern  any  other  part  of  it  without 
that  other  part’s  consent. 
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This  idea,  this  purpose,  this  teaching  of  history,  was  firmly 
imbedded  in  all  parts  of  our  system.  In  consenting  to  form  a 
federal  union  which  should  exercise  certain  functions  of  sov- 
ereignty delegated  to  it  by  the  several  states,  the  states  took  very 
great  pains  to  confer  upon  the  Federal  government  only  such 
powers  as  were  absolutely  necessary  to  its  being,  and  to  reserve 
all  other  powers  to  themselves,  by  express  constitutional  pro- 
vision. Without  that  reservation  no  persuasion  and  no  con- 
viction could  have  induced  the  states  to  accept  the  consti- 
tution at  all.  Even  with  the  reservation  clearly  set  down 
in  the  constitution,  some  of  the  states  accepted  the  Union 
reluctantly, — two  of  them  hesitating  for  a long  time  after 
the  national  government  was  in  actual  operation,  before 
making  up  their  minds  to  enter  the  union  by  surrendering  some 
part  of  their  independent  sovereignty  into  its  keeping.  Ex- 
perience had  made  them  very  jealous  of  their  separate  autonomy 
and  independence.  Thus  again  we  see  how  true  it  is  that  insti- 
tutions are  a reflection  of  the  history,  the  experience  and  the 
dominating  thought  of  the  people  who  frame  or  accept  them. 

This  is  true,  not  only  of  legally  established  institutions  but 
equally  of  all  a people’s  customs  and  habits  of  thought.  As  an 
illustration  of  this,  let  me  direct  your  attention  to  the  very 
great  difference  there  was  before  the  civil  war,  between  the 
attitude  of  the  older  and  the  newer  states  toward  the  Union. 
The  Union  was  the  creature  of  the  original  thirteen  states.  They 
had  set  it  up  as  their  agent,  and  from  the  beginning  they  looked 
upon  it  as  such.  The  thought  that  they  might  at  some  time 
withdraw  from  it  was  familiar  to  the  minds  of  the  people  of 
the  older  states.  At  the  time  of  the  Embargo  and  again  during 
the  War  of  1812  the  thought  of  a possible  withdrawal  from  the 
Union  was  common  enough  in  New  England  when  the  people 
there  found  their  trade  destroyed  and  their  very  livelihood  im- 
perilled by  the  attitude  and  acts  of  the  National  government. 
It  was  Daniel  Webster — afterwards  the  great  apostle  of  “Liberty 
and  Union,  now  and  forever,  one  and  inseparable” — who  drew 
up,  advocated  and  carried  the  Rockingham  Memorial,  which 
was  an  open  and  undisguised  threat  of  the  withdrawal  of  New 
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England  from  the  Union,  as  a measure  of  self  defence.  There 
was  no  thought  of  treason  or  disloyalty  in  his  mind  or  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  who  adopted  that  memorial.  They  simply 
had  not  then  merged  their  state  and  sectional  loyalty  in  a higher 
allegiance  to  the  Union.  They  still  looked  upon  the  Union  as 
the  created  agent  of  the  states;  upon  the  constitution  as  a con- 
tract entered  upon  for  their  own  convenience,  which  they  were 
free  to  withdraw  from  whenever  it  should  be  found  to  be  incon- 
venient and  disadvantageous.  In  the  same  way  the  legislature 
of  Virginia — one  of  the  original  states,  and  that  of  Kentucky,  a 
state  which  had  been  a county  of  Virginia — adopted  the  resolu- 
tions of  ninety-eight,  openly  declaring  a like  attitude  of  pro- 
prietorship in  the  Union  and  their  superiority  to  it  in  reserved 
right.  Again,  thirty  odd  years  later,  it  was  South  Carolina, 
one  of  the  original  states,  which  formally  asserted  the  right  of  a 
state  to  nullify  a national  statute  within  her  own  borders.  It  is 
a significant  fact  that  no  such  conception  of  the  Union  or  of 
the  relation  of  the  states  to  it,  found  acceptance  in  the  newer 
states  of  the  Northwest.  Their  attitude,  then  and  later,  re- 
flected the  one  vital  fact  of  their  history.  They  had  had  no  part 
in  the  creation  of  the  Union.  On  the  contrary  they  had  been 
created  by  it.  Their  statehood  was  the  free  gift  of  the  Union  to 
their  people.  They  held  their  autonomy  solely  by  grace  of  the 
Union’s  good  will,  and  their  independence  as  its  voluntary  gift. 
They  had  never  had  occasion  to  question  the  righteousness  of 
any  of  the  nation’s  acts.  There  was  nothing  in  their  history 
to  prompt  them  to  a too  rigid  insistance  upon  states’  rights 
or  the  limitations  imposed  by  the  constitution  upon  the  Federal 
authority.  Their  attitude  toward  the  national  idea  was  that 
of  tenderly  nurtured  children  toward  a loving  and  indulgent 
parent.  It  was  unquestioning  and  complete.  All  of  their  history 
lay  within  the  Union.  They  had  no  past  that  had  not  been  under 
the  Union’s  fostering  care.  They  had  received  only  good  gifts 
at  the  hands  of  the  national  power,  and  when  the  time  came  for 
them  to  render  support  to  it,  they  gave  it  without  any  ques- 
tioning prompted  by  fear  or  jealousy  of  the  power  that  had 
created  them  and  endowed  them.  The  original  states  had  suf- 
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fered  so  much  from  the  wanton  exercise  of  power  from  with- 
out, that  their  abiding  thought  in  setting  up  the  Federal  govern- 
ment was  one  of  dread  lest  the  creature  of  their  making  should 
some  day  turn  and  rend  them.  The  newer  states  of  the  West 
had  no  memory  of  such  experience  and  no  fear  of  such  a re- 
sult. To  them  the  Union  was  the  only  object  of  patriotic  de- 
votion. They  felt  no  fear  that  their  nursing  mother  might  ever 
become  their  enemy. 

If  the  attitude  of  the  newer  states  of  the  Southwest  was  dif- 
ferent, the  fact  is  explained  by  a difference  in  history  and  cir- 
cumstance. Those  states  were  in  effect  colonies  of  the  Southern 
states  of  the  East.  They  had  been  peopled  almost  entirely  from 
Virginia,  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia,  and  not  as  the  new  states 
of  the  northwest  had  been,  by  emigration  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.  In  addition  to  this  their  industry  was  based  exclusively 
upon  slave  labor,  and  their  very  being  was  bound  up  in  the 
maintenance  of  that  system.  This  fact  in  their  history  and 
condition  overbore  other  considerations  and  reflected  itself  in 
their  attitude  toward  the  Union  when  secession  from  the  Union 
was  resorted  to  for  the  protection  of  the  slave  system. 

One  is  strongly  tempted  to  pursue  further  this  inquiry  into 
the  influence  of  history  upon  institutions  and  ways  of  thought, 
but  it  would  require  a bulky  volume  instead  of  an  afternoon’s 
address  in  which  even  to  catalogue  the  illustrations  that  our 
own  institutions  afford  of  the  truths  to  which  1 have  invited 
your  attention.  Those  truths  are : 

1.  That  the  institutions  of  a people  are  natural  and  spon- 
taneous outgrowths  of  that  people’s  experience,  the  crystallized 
substance  of  its  history. 

2.  That  institutions — whether  in  the  form  of  organic  law 
or  in  the  not  less  influential  form  of  popular  habits  of  thought, 
can  never  be  made  to  order,  but  must  grow,  as  the  trees  do,  in 
accordance  with  condition  and  environment. 

3.  That  they  cannot  be  successfully  borrowed  or  transplanted, 
but  must  spring  up  of  themselves  as  the  spontaneous  produc- 
tions of  soil  and  climate  do  in  the  physical  world. 
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4.  That  our  American  institutions  were  not  only  not  borrowed 
from  those  of  Great  Britain  or  framed  upon  a British  model, 
but  were,  on  the  contrary,  framed  chiefly  in  protest  against  the 
British  system  and  as  an  assertion  of  convictions  and  principles 
directly  opposed  to  those  which  underlie  the  institutions  of 
the  mother  country;  that  the  two  systems,  so  far  from  being 
identical  or  nearly  so,  are  in  direct  antagonism  to  each  other 
in  the  fundamental  conceptions  of  right  on  which  they  severally 
rest,  and  in  all  the  methods  of  their  application. 

The  purpose  of  such  an  inquiry  must  be  obvious.  It  is  intended 
to  correct  misconceptions  which,  if  uncorrected,  would  rob  us 
of  our  chief  national  glory  and  take  away  from  the  founders  of 
our  republic  the  greater  part  of  the  honor  due  to  them  for  their 
matchless  work  of  statesmanship.  Founded  upon  principles 
of  eternal  truth  and  justice  and  under  a constitution  framed  with 
extraordinary  sagacity  to  meet  the  country’s  needs,  ours  has 
grown  to  be  the  greatest,  richest  and  most  powerful  nation  of  the 
earth.  But  its  highest  glory  does  not  rest  upon  these  facts,  but 
rather  upon  the  more  significant  one  that  it  is  the  freest  of  all 
countries,  the  one  and  only  nation  on  earth  in  which  every  man 
has  full  and  free  opportunity  to  make  the  most  and  the  best 
that  he  can  of  his  own  capacities,  unrestrained  by  any  form 
of  governmental  interference,  unhindered  by  any  disability  of 
birth  or  caste  or  privilege,  and  unfettered  by  any  religious  dis- 
qualification whatever.  This  perfect  personal  liberty,  this  ab- 
solute equality  of  right  and  privilege,  is  secured  to  every  Ameri- 
can by  the  organic  law  of  the  State  and  the  Nation — an  organic 
law  which  perfectly  reflects  in  itself  the  history,  the  thought, 
the  aspirations  of  the  American  people,  and  their  basilar  con- 
ceptions of  right  and  wrong. 

It  is  to  the  unbounded  credit  of  this  people  that  their  thought 
is  such  as  this,  and  it  is  the  undimmed  glory  of  the  founders  of 
our  Republic  that  they  so  accurately  interpreted  that  thought 
and  so  discreetly  formulated  it  in  organic  law. 


MEMORIAL  OF  ANSON  JUDD  UPSON,  JULY,  1902 


By  Dr.  Daniel  C.  Farr. 


DIED  at  Glens  Falls,  June  15,  1902,  Chancellor  Anson  Judd 
Upson,  D.D.  L.H.D.,  LL.D.,  in  the  79th  year  of  his  age. 
Dr.  Upson  was  born  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  being 
descended  from  strong  New  England  stock,  and  at  an  early  age 
came  to  Utica  in  this  state  where  his  boyhood  days  were  passed 
and  where  he  received  that  preparatory  training  which  enabled 
him  to  pursue,  with  honor,  his  course  at  Hamilton  College. 

After  graduation  from  that  institution  he  spent  two  years  in 
the  study  of  law  at  Utica  and  was  then  called  back  to  his  Alma 
Mater  as  an  instructor  where  he  spent  twenty-five  years  of  his 
life  with  great  credit  to  himself  and  honor  to  the  college. 

These  years  of  earnest  service  were  most  fruitful  in  impress- 
ing upon  large  numbers  of  men  those  noble  traits  and  charac- 
teristics which  enabled  them  to  go  forth  into  so  many  fields  of 
honorable  labor  and  win  the  most  substantial  success. 

Among  the  many  young  men  who  came  directly  under  the  in- 
fluence of  his  strong  personality  and  afterwards  in  turn  ex- 
erted a great  influence  upon  their  fellow  men  were  such  men 
as  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  Senator  Joseph  Hawley  of  Con- 
necticut, Dr.  Herrick  Johnson,  Dr.  Arthur  T.  Pierson,  Secretary 
Root,  President  Stryker  and  a host  of  others  who  are  honoring 
the  influence  of  their  noble  and  inspiring  teacher  in  so  many 
different  parts  of  the  world  and  so  many  varied  walks  of  life. 
The  secret  of  his  large  success  as  a teacher  is  found  in  the  great 
love  which  he  felt  for  his  students  which,  in  turn,  awakened  a 
love  for  him  which  resulted  in  a strong  and  helpful  friendship, 
which  was  an  abundant  source  of  inspiration  to  both  teacher 
and  taught. 

The  strength  of  the  love  which  bound  him  to  his  students 
and  his  students  to  him  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  these  friend- 
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ships  formed  in  youth  have  but  grown  stronger  with  advancing 
years,  and  when  old  age  had  fallen  upon  both,  their  attachment 
for  each  other  strengthened  as  they  each  came  to  see  a more 
perfect  and  highly  developed  character  resulting  from  the 
friendship  so  early  formed. 

Dr.  Upson’s  work  as  a teacher  was  not  confined  to  the  college 
class  room,  but  early  in  his  career  he  was  called  to  the  lecture 
platform  where  he  instructed  and  delighted  audiences  of  cul- 
tured people  in  all  parts  of  our  country.  Among  these  lectures 
there  is  one  that  will  ever  shine  as  a star  of  the  first  magnitude, 
“The  Childlike  Spirit,”  so  like  himself  that  one  can  easily  see 
that  it  is  the  child  of  his  own  spirit.  This  lecture  has  been 
delivered  upwards  of  two  hundred  times  in  all  parts  of  our 
country,  and  always  with  the  greatest  delight  to  his  audiences. 
It  is  said  had  Dr.  Upson  never  done  any  other  work  besides  this 
his  reputation  among  American  men  of  letters  would  have  been 
secure. 

Dr.  Upson  won  an  honored  position  among  the  great  preachers 
of  this  country.  For  ten  years  he  filled  an  important  pulpit  in 
the  city  of  Albany. 

His  reputation  as  a preacher  rested  upon  the  double  fact  that 
he  had  something  to  say  and  knew  how  to  say  it  in  felicitous 
language.  It  can  be  truly  said  of  every  sermon  that  he  ever 
preached,  that  it  contained  a full  justification  for  its  exist- 
ence. 

Dr.  Upson  was  a scholar  along  many  lines,  but  especially 
along  that  of  his  mother  tongue.  Very  few  writers  of  our  time 
have  been  able  to  use  it  with  more  exactness  and  force  than 
he.  Being  thus  endowed  with  a keenly  appreciative  mind  which 
could  easily  grasp  and  assimilate  the  thoughts  of  others  and 
with  the  power  of  elegant  expression  he  was  possessed  of  the 
rare  power  of  the  rhetorician  whose  every  sentence  would  bring 
real  joy  to  the  reader  of  taste  and  culture. 

In  our  hasty  analysis  of  the  elements  which  made  Dr.  Upson 
great  we  have  touched  upon  his  ability  as  a teacher,  a preacher, 
a scholar,  yet  we  are  sure  that  we  have  not  yet  reached  that 
element  of  his  being  which  is  superior  to  all  others  and  towers 
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above  them  all  as  the  lofty  summit  of  some  snow-capped  peak 
towers  above  those  foothills  which  mark  the  beginning  of 
the  mountain  region.  That  element  of  superiority  is  that  of 
friendship.  In  this  he  showed  himself  at  his  best;  to  this  he 
gave  the  most  and  received  the  most  in  return.  The  intimacies 
which  existed  between  himself  and  his  friends  were  so  close 
that  while  he  most  powerfully  influenced  them,  he  in  turn  was 
influenced  by  their  strong  natures  which  he  had  helped  so  power- 
fully to  form. 

Hence  it  was  true  that  the  power  which  he  sent  forth  from 
himself  to  bless  and  enrich  the  lives  of  others  in  turn  came  back 
to  him  in  increased  measure  which  fact  explains  the  rich  and 
powerful  life  which  he  lived.  While  his  friendships  were  strong 
they  were  no  less  loyal.  No  one  ever  confided  his  faith  to  the 
keeping  of  this  friend  and  ever  felt  that  it  had  been  betrayed. 

Such  elements  as  these  must  make  friends  and  such  they  did, 
as  is  evidenced  by  the  very  great  number  in  every  part  of  our 
land  to-day  who  mourn  the  death  of  Dr.  Upson  as  that  of  a 
personal  friend. 

Such  has  been  the  life  of  this  truly  good  and  great  man  and 
such  it  will  continue  to  be  in  time  to  come.  He  has  lived  a 
fruitful  life  in  the  lives  of  multitudes  whom  he  has  inspired  with 
his  own  noble  sentiments  and  high  ideals  and  such  influences  will 
still  be  fruitful  for  good  as  long  as  any  of  these  virtues  which  he 
has  inculcated  find  a lodgment  in  any  human  soul.  As  we  think 
over  the  past  of  this  truly  successful  life  and  view  it  as  a whole  we 
can  truly  say,  inspiring  teacher,  noble  preacher,  elegant  scholar, 
magnanimous  friend,  rest  from  thy  labors  for  thy  works  shall 
follow  thee. 


PUBLICATIONS  RECEIVED. 


The  following  publications  have  been  received  by  the  New 
York  State  Historical  Association  from  the  various  sources  in- 
dicated below: 

Various  publications  from  the  New  Haven  Colony  Historical 
Association  and  from  the  Colonial  Dames  of  America. 

The  Essex  Institute  Historical  Collections,  from  the  Essex 
Institute,  Salem,  Mass.,  two  numbers. 

Annual  reports,  etc.  from  the  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the 
City  of  New  York. 

Catalogue  of  Brown  University. 

Bulletin  .Syracuse  University. 

The  publications  of  the  Antiquarian  and  Historical  Society  of 
Sweden,  fourteen  numbers. 

Anniversary  Celebration  of  the  New  England  Society  in  the 
City  of  New  York,  three  numbers. 

Annual  report  of  the  Historical  and  Philosophical  Historical 
Society  of  Ohio. 

The  Patriotic  Review. 

Ecclesiastical  Records  of  the  State  of  New  York,  two  volumes 
from  the  State  Historian,  Hugh  Hastings. 

Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Presidents,  ten  volumes  from 
Hon.  Jacob  Ruppert. 

Year  Book  of  the  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  two  volumes,  also  Supplement  No.  i of  the 
same,  also  the  address  by  John  Austin  Stevens  before  the  same 
Society,  also  the  proceedings  of  the  General  Society  Sons  of  the 
Revolution. 

The  Territorial  Records  of  Illinois  from  the  Illinois  State 
Historical  Library. 

Year  Book  of  the  Pennsylvania  Society  of  New  York. 

Register  of  the  Military  Order  of  Foreign  Wars. 
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Transactions  of  the  Illinois  State  Historical  Society. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  1902. 

New  York  in  the  Revolution,  Supplement  from  the  State 
Comptroller. 

New  York  at  Gettysburg-,  three  volumes,  from  Morris  P. 
Ferris. 

Memorials  of  the  Minnesota  Forest  Fires,  from  Rev.  Wm. 
Wilkinson. 

Institution,  Constitution  and  By-Laws  of  the  Military  Order 
of  Foreign  Wars,  from  the  New  York  Commandery. 

Constitution  and  By-Laws  from  the  Military  Order  of  the 
Loyal  Legion. 

Roster  of  the  Veteran  Corps  of  Artillery  from  the  Military 
Society  of  the  War  of  1812. 

Year  Book  1901,  from  the  Daughters  of  the  Cincinnati  Society. 

Constitution  and  By-Laws  from  the  Huguenot  Society. 

Reports,  Constitution  and  Members  from  the  Century  Asso- 
ciation of  New  York,  two  volumes. 

List  of  members  from  the  Down  Town  Association  of  the 
City  of  New  York. 

Officers,  Members  and  Constitution,  from  the  Union  Club  of 
the  City  of  New  York. 

The  Public  Papers  of  George  Clinton,  five  volumes,  and  Report 
of  State  Historian,  1897,  from  Hugh  Hastings. 

Books  and  Pamphlets,  twenty-one  in  all,  from  the  United 
States  Brewer’s  Association. 

The  American  Author,  a monthly  publication,  from  the  Society 
of  American  Authors. 

Transactions,  from  the  Huguenot  Society  of  South  Carolina, 
two  numbers. 

Thirteenth  Annual  Report  from  the  Maine  Genealogical  So- 
ciety. 

Proceedings  from  the  Nantucket  Historical  Society,  five 
numbers. 

Constitution  and  By-Laws,  from  the  Schoharie  County  His- 
torical Society. 
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Annual  Publications  from  the  Historical  Society  of  Southern 
California. 

Transactions,  from  the  Oneida  Historical  Society. 

Publication  from  the  Louisiana  Historical  Society,  two  num- 
bers. 

Proceedings  from  the  Vermont  Historical  Society. 

Reports  and  Papers  from  the  Fairfield  County  Historical 
Society  of  Connecticut. 

Year  Book  from  the  Suffolk  County  Historical  Society,  four 
numbers. 

Constitution  and  By-Laws  from  the  New  Haven  Colony  His- 
torical Society,  two  numbers. 

Proceedings  from  the  New  Jersey  Historical  Society. 

The  Six  Nations,  from  the  Chautauqua  Society  of  History  and 
Natural  Science. 

History  of  the  Old  Stone  Fort,  and  Catalogue  of  the  Museum 
of  the  Schoharie  County  Historical  Society,  from  H.  Cady. 

Niagara  Frontier  Landmark  Association,  from  Joseph  Cook. 

“From  Homespun  to  Calico”  an  address  by  B.  C.  Butler,  from 
Dr.  Cooley. 

Catalogue  from  Dartmouth  College. 

Bulletin  from  the  Ohio  University,  two  numbers. 

The  City  of  Thought,  from  the  Author,  Hiram  Henry  Wilson. 

ROBERT  O.  BASCOM, 

Secretary. 


IN  MEMORIAM. 


DR.  EDWARD  EGGLESTON  died  September  3rd,  1902, 
at  Joshua’s  Rock,  Lake  George,  N.  Y.,  in  the  65th  year 
of  his  age.  Dr.  Eggleston  in  his  early  years  was  a 
Methodist  minister.  In  later  life  he  turned  toward  literary  and 
journalistic  pursuits.  His  paternal  grandfather  was  a Revolu- 
tionary soldier;  his  father,  Joseph  Cary  Eggleston,  was  born  in 
Amelia  County,  Virginia  and  was  a graduate  of  William  and 
Mary’s  college,  and  afterwards  settled  in  Indiana. 

Dr.  Edward  Eggleston  was  born  in  Vevay,  Ind.,  December 
10th,  1837.  Although  closely  connected  with  Southern  life, 
he  early  became  imbued  with  anti-slavery  convictions.  When  he 
was  nineteen  years  of  age  he  began  preaching  in  the  Methodist 
circuit  and  no  doubt  the  experiences  thus  gained  largely  colored 
his  after  life,  and  much  of  the  literature  that  came  from  his 
prolific  pen.  In  1870,  after  various  journalistic  experiences  he 
became  the  literary  editor  of  the  “Independent,”  then  owned  by 
Henry  C.  Bowen  and  edited  by  C.  W.  Turner.  He  afterwards 
resigned  his  connection  with  the  “Independent”  and  became 
editor  of  the  “Hearth  and  Home.”  His  first  great  success  as  a 
novelist  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  Hoosier  School-master.  In 
1880,  he  went  to  Europe,  and  there  planned  for  a history  of  life 
in  the  United  States,  and  to  this  pursuit  he  devoted  many  years 
of  research  in  the  principal  libraries  of  this  country  and  abroad. 
He  was  a member  of  the  Century  Club  and  of  the  New  York 
Historical  Association,  and  of  numerous  other  literary  and  social 
organizations.  Though  he  was  not  a college  graduate,  he  had 
received  numerous  degrees  from  several  literary  institutions. 


ARTICLES  OF  INCORPORATION. 


We,  Daniel  C.  Farr,  James  A.  Holden,  and  Elmer  J.  West,  of  Glens 
Falls ; Grenville  M.  Ingalsbe,  of  Sandy  Hill,  and  Morris  P.  Ferris,  of 
Dobbs  Ferry,  all  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  all  of  us  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  have  associated  ourselves  together  in  a membership  cor- 
poration, and  do  hereby  make  this  our  certificate  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  New  York. 

The  name  of  such  corporation  is  the  “New  York  State  Historical 
Association.” 

The  principal  objects  for  which  said  corporation  is  formed  are: 

First.  To  promote  and  encourage  original  historical  research. 

Second.  To  disseminate  a greater  knowledge  of  the  early  history  of  the 
State,  by  means  of  lectures,  and  the  publication  and  distribution  of  litera- 
ture on  historical  subjects. 

Third.  To  gather  books,  manuscripts,  pictures,  and  relics  relating  to  the 
early  history  of  the  State,  and  to  establish  a museum  at  Caldwell,  Lake 
George,  for  their  preservation. 

Fourth.  To  suitably  mark  places  of  historic  interest. 

Fifth.  To  acquire  by  purchase,  gift,  devise,  or  otherwise,  the  title  to, 
or  custody  and  control  of,  historic  spots  and  places. 

The  territory  in  which  the  operations  of  this  corporation  are  to  be 
principally  conducted  is  Warren,  Washington,  Essex,  Clinton,  Saratoga, 
and  Hamilton  counties,  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

The  principal  office  of  said  corporation  is  to  be  located  at  Caldwell,  on 
Lake  George,  county  of  Warren,  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

The  number  of  directors  of  said  corporation,  to  be  known  as  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  is  twenty-five. 

The  names  and  residences  of  the  directors  of  said  corporation,  to  hold 
office  until  the  first  annual  meeting,  and  who  shall  be  known  as  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  are: 


James  A.  Roberts, 


Timothy  L.  Woodruff, 
Daniel  C.  Farr, 


Buffalo. 

Brooklyn. 


Everett  R.  Sawyer, 
James  A.  Holden, 
Robert  O.  Bascom, 


Morris  Patterson  Ferris, 
Elwyn  Seelye, 


Glens  Falls. 
Sandy  Hill. 
Glens  Falls. 
Fort  Edward 
Dobbs  Ferry. 
Lake  George. 
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Grenville  M.  Ingalsbe, 
Frederick  B.  Richards, 
Anson  Judd  Upson, 
Asahel  R.  Wing. 
William  O.  Stearns, 
Robert  C.  Alexander, 
Elmer  J.  West, 

Hugh  Hastings, 

Pliny  T.  Sexton, 
William  S.  Ostrander, 
Sherman  Williams, 
William  L.  Stone, 
Henry  E.  Tremain, 
William  H.  Tippetts, 
John  Boulton  Simpson, 
Harry  W.  Watrous, 
Abraham  B.  Valentine, 


Sandy  Hill. 
Ticonderoga. 
Glens  Falls. 
Fort  Edward 
Glens  Falls. 
New  York. 
Glens  Falls. 
Albany. 
Palmyra. 
Schuylerville. 
Glens  Falls. 
Mt.  Vernon. 
New  York. 
Lake  George. 
Bolton. 
Hague. 

New  York. 


The  first  meeting  of  the  corporation,  for  the  purpose  of  organization, 
will  be  held  on  the  21st  day  of  March,  1899. 

The  time  for  holding  the  annual  meeting  of  the  said  corporation  will 
be  the  last  Tuesday  in  July  of  each  year. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  We  have  hereunto  severally  subscribed  our  names 
and  affixed  our  seals  this  21st  day  of  March,  in  the  year  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  ninety-nine. 


DANIEL  C.  FARR,  (l.  s.) 

JAMES  A.  HOLDEN,  (l.  s.) 

ELMER  J.  WEST,  (l.  s.) 

GRENVILLE  M.  INGALSBE,  (l.  s.) 

MORRIS  P.  FERRIS,  (l.  s.) 


State  of  New  York, 

County  of  Warren, 

On  this  21  st  day  of  March,  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
ninety-nine,  before  me  personally  appeared  Daniel  C.  Farr,  James  A. 
Holden,  Elmer  J.  West,  Grenville  M.  Ingalsbe,  and  Morris  Patterson 
Ferris,  to  me  known  to  be  the  individuals  described  in  and  who  executed 
the  foregoing  articles  of  incorporation,  and  they  duly  severally  acknowl- 
edged to  me  that  they  executed  the  same. 

E.  T.  JOHNSON, 

[Seal.]  Notary  Public. 


CHARTER  OF  NEW  YORK  STATE  HISTORICAL 

ASSOCIATION. 


Whereas,  A petition  for  incorporation  by  the  University  has  been  duly 
received,  containing  satisfactory  statements  made  under  oath  as  to  the 
objects  and  plans  of  the  proposed  corporation,  and  as  to  the  provision 
made  for  needed  buildings,  furniture,  equipment,  and  for  maintenance. 

Therefore,  Being  satisfied  that  all  requirements  prescribed  by  law  or 
University  ordinance  for  such  an  association  have  been  fully  met,  and  that 
public  interests  justify  such  action,  the  Regents  by  virtue  of  the  authority 
conferred  on  them  by  law,  hereby  incorporate  James  A.  Roberts,  Daniel 
C.  Farr,  James  A.  Holden,  Morris  Patterson  Ferris,  Grenville  M.  Ingalsbe, 
Anson  Judd  Upson,  Robert  C.  Alexander,  Hugh  Hastings,  William  S. 
Ostrander,  William  L.  Stone,  William  H.  Tippetts,  Harry  W.  Watrous, 
William  O.  Stearns,  Timothy  L.  Woodruff,  Everett  R.  Sawyer,  Robert 
O.  Bascom,  Elwyn  Seelye,  Frederick  B.  Richards,  Asahel  R.  Wing,  Elmer 
J.  West,  Pliny  T.  Sexton,  Sherman  Williams,  Henry  E.  Tremain,  John 
Boulton  Simpson,  Abraham  B.  Valentine,  and  their  successors  in  office 
under  the  corporate  name  of 


NEW  YORK  STATE  HISTORICAL  ASSOCIATION. 


This  corporation  shall  be  located  at  Caldwell,  Warren  county,  New 
York. 

Its  first  trustees  shall  be  the  twenty-five  above-named  incorporators. 

Its  object  shall  be  to  promote  historical  research,  to  disseminate  knowl- 
edge of  the  history  of  the  State  by  lectures  and  publications,  to  establish 
a library  and  museum  at  Caldwell,  to  mark  places  of  historic  interest,  and 
to  acquire  custody  or  control  of  historic  places. 


In  Witness  Whereof,  The  Regents  grant  this  charter,  No.  1,245, 
under  seal  of  the  University,  at  the  Capitol  at  Albany,  April  24, 
[seal.]  1899. 


ANSON  JUDD  UPSON,  Chancellor . 


Melvil  Dewey,  Secretary. 


CONSTITUTION 


ARTICLE  I. 

Name. 

This  Society  shall  be  known  as  “New  York  State  Historical  Asso- 
ciation.” 

ARTICLE  II. 

Objects. 

Its  objects  shall  be: 

First.  To  promote  and  encourage  original  historical  research. 

Second.  To  disseminate  a greater  knowledge  of  the  early  history  of 
the  State,  by  means  of  lectures  and  the  publication  and  distribution  of 
literature  on  historical  subjects. 

Third.  To  gather  books,  manuscripts,  pictures,  and  relics  relating  to 
the  early  history  of  the  State,  and  to  establish  a museum  at  Caldwell, 
Lake  George,  for  their  preservation. 

Fourth.  To  suitably  mark  places  of  historic  interest. 

Fifth.  To  acquire  by  purchase,  gift,  devise,  or  otherwise,  the  title  to, 
or  custody  and  control  of,  historic  spots  and  places. 

ARTICLE  III. 

Members. 

Section  i.  Members  shall  be  of  three  classes — Active,  Corresponding, 
and  Honorary.  Active  members  only  shall  have  a voice  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Society. 

Section  2.  All  persons  interested  in  American  history  shall  be  eligible 
for  Active  membership. 

Section  3.  Persons  residing  outside  of  the  State  of  New  York,  inter- 
ested in  historical  investigation,  may  be  made  Corresponding  members. 

Section  4.  Persons  who  have  attained  distinguished  eminence  as  his- 
torians may  be  made  Honorary  members. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

nanagement. 

Section  1.  The  property  of  the  Association  shall  be  vested  in,  and  the 
affairs  of  the  Association  conducted  by,  a Board  of  Trustees  to  be  elected 
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by  the  Association.  Vacancies  in  the  Board  of  Trustees  shall  be  filled 
by  the  remaining  members  of  the  Board,  the  appointee  to  hold  office  until 
the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Association. 

Section  2.  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  have  power  to  suspend  or 
expel  members  of  the  Association  for  cause,  and  to  restore  them  to 
membership  after  a suspension  or  expulsion.  No  member  shall  be  sus- 
pended or  expelled  without  first  having  been  given  ample  opportunity 
to  be  heard  in  his  or  her  own  defense. 

Section  3.  The  first  Board  of  Trustees  shall  consist  of  those  desig- 
nated in  the  Articles  of  Incorporation,  who  shall  meet  as  soon  as  may 
be  after  the  adoption  of  this  Constitution  and  divide  themselves  into 
three  classes  of,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  eight  members  each,  such  classes 
to  serve  respectively,  one  until  the  first  annual  meeting,  another  until 
the  second  annual  meeting,  and  the  third  until  the  third  annual  meeting 
of  the  Association.  At  each  annual  meeting  the  Association  shall  elect 
eight  or  nine  members  (as  the  case  may  be)  to  serve  as  Trustees  for 
the  ensuing  three  years,  to  fill  the  places  of  the  class  whose  term  then 
expires. 

Section  4.  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  have  no  power  to  bind  the 
Association  to  any  expenditure  of  money  beyond  the  actual  resources 
of  the  Association,  except  by  the  consent  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
expressed  in  writing  and  signed  by  every  member  thereof. 

ARTICLE  V. 

Officers. 

Section  1.  The  officers  of  the  Association  shall  be  a President,  three 
Vice-Presidents,  a Treasurer,  a Secretary,  and  an  Assistant  Secretary, 
all  of  whom  shall  be  elected  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  from  its  own 
number,  at  is  first  meeting  after  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association, 
and  shall  hold  office  for  one  year,  or  until  their  successors  are  chosen. 
Temporary  officers  shall  be  cho*en  by  the  Incorporators  to  act  until  an 
election  as  aforesaid,  by  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Section  2.  The  Board  of  Trustees  may  appoint  such  other  officers, 
committees,  or  agents,  and  delegate  to  them  such  powers  as  it  sees  fit, 
for  the  prosecution  of  its  work. 

Section  3.  Vacancies  in  any  office  or  committee  may  be  filled  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees. 


ARTICLE  VI. 

Fees  and  Dues. 

Section  1.  Each  person  on  being  elected  to  Active  Membership  shall 
pay  into  the  Treasury  of  the  Association  the  sum  of  two  dollars,  and 
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thereafter  on  the  first  day  of  January  in  each  year  a like  sum,  for  his  or 
her  annual  dues. 

Section  2.  Any  member  of  the  Association  may  commute  his  or  her 
annual  dues  by  the  payment  of  twenty-five  dollars  at  one  time,  and 
thereby  become  a life  member,  exempt  from  further  payments. 

Section  3.  Any  member  may  secure  membership  which  shall  descend 
to  a member  of  his  or  her  family  qualified  under  the  Constitution  and 
By-Laws  of  the  Association  for  membership  therein,  in  perpetuity,  by 
the  payment  at  one  time  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  The  person 
to  hold  the  membership  may  be  designated  in  writing  by  the  creator  of 
such  membership,  or  by  the  subsequent  holder  thereof  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Section  4.  All  receipts  from  life  and  perpetual  memberships  shall  be 
set  aside  and  invested  as  a special  fund,  the  income  only  to  be  used  for 
current  expenses. 

Section  5.  Honorary  and  Corresponding  Members  and  persons  who 
hold  perpetual  Memberships  shall  be  exempt  from  the  payment  of  dues. 

Section  6.  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  have  power  to  excuse  the 
nonpayment  of  dues,  and  to  suspend  or  expel  members  for  nonpayment 
when  their  dues  remain  unpaid  for  more  than  six  months. 

ARTICLE  VII. 
rteetings. 

Section  1.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  shall  be  held  on 
the  last  Tuesday  of  July  in  each  year.  Notice  thereof  shall  be  sent  to 
each  member  at  least  ten  days  prior  thereto. 

Section  2.  Special  meetings  of  the  Association  may  be  called  at  any 
time  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  must  be  called  upon  the  written 
request  of  ten  members.  The  notice  of  such  meeting  shall  specify  the 
object  thereof,  and  no  business  shall  be  transacted  thereat  excepting  that 
designated  in  the  notice. 

Section  3.  Ten  members  shall  constitute  a quorum  at  any  meeting  of 
the  Association. 

Section  4.  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  arrange  for  the  holding  of  a 
series  of  meetings  at  Lake  George  during  the  summer  months,  for  the 
reading  of  original  papers  on  history  and  kindred  subjects,  and  for  social 
intercourse  between  the  members  and  their  guests. 

ARTICLE  VIII. 

Seal. 

The  seal  of  the  Association  shall  be  a group  of  statuary  representing 
the  Mohawk  Chief,  King  Hendrick,  in  the  act  of  proving  to  Gen.  Wm. 
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Johnson  the  unwisdom  of  dividing  his  forces  on  the  eve  of  the  battle 
of  Lake  George.  Around  this  a circular  band  bearing  the  legend,  New 
York  State  Historical  Association,  1899. 

ARTICLE  IX. 

Amendments. 

Amendments  to  the  Constitution  may  be  made  at  any  annual  meeting, 
or  at  a special  meeting  called  for  that  purpose.  Notice  of  a proposed 
amendment  with  a copy  thereof  must  have  been  mailed  to  each  member 
at  least  thirty  days  before  the  day  upon  which  action  is  taken  thereon. 

The  adoption  of  an  amendment  shall  require  the  favorable  vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  those  present  at  a duly-constituted  meeting  of  the  Association. 


BY-LAWS. 


ARTICLE  I. 

Members. 

Candidates  for  membership  in  the  Association  shall  be  proposed  by 
one  member  and  seconded  by  another,  and  shall  be  elected  by  the  Board 
of  Trustees.  Three  adverse  votes  shall  defeat  an  election. 


ARTICLE  II. 

Board  of  Trustees. 

Section  i.  The  Board  of  Trustees  may  make  such  rules  for  its  own 
government  as  it  may  deem  wise,  and  which  shall  not  be  inconsistent 
with  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws  of  the  Association.  Five  members 
of  the  Board  shall  constitute  a quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business. 

Section  2.  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  elect  one  of  their  own  number 
to  preside  at  the  meetings  of  the  Board  in  the  absence  of  the  President. 

Section  3.  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  at  each  annual  meeting  of  the 
Association  render  a full  report  of  its  proceedings  during  the  year  last 
past. 

Section  4.  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  hold  at  least  four  meetings  in 
each  year.  At  each  of  such  meetings  it  shall  consider  and  act  upon  the 
names  of  candidates  proposed  for  membership. 

Section  5.  The  Board  of  Managers  shall  each  year  appoint  committees 
to  take  charge  of  the  annual  gathering  of  the  Association  at  Lake  George. 


ARTICLE  III. 

President. 

The  President  shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  Association  and  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be  dele- 
gated to  him  by  the  Association  or  the  Board  of  Trustees.  He  shall  be 
ex-officio  a member  of  all  committees. 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

Vice-Presidents. 

The  Vice-Presidents  shall  be  denominated  First,  Second,  and  Third 
Vice-Presidents.  In  the  absence  of  the  President  his  duties  shall  devolve 
upon  the  senior  Vice-President  present. 


ARTICLE  V. 

Treasurer. 

Section  i.  The  treasurer  shall  have  charge  of  all  the  funds  of  the 
Association.  He  shall  keep  accurate  books  of  account,  which  shall  at 
all  times  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  He  shall 
present  a full  and  comprehensive  statement  of  the  Association’s  financial 
condition,  its  receipts  and  expenditures,  at  each  annual  meeting,  and  shall 
present  a brief  statement  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  at  each  meeting.  He 
shall  pay  out  money  only  on  the  approval  of  the  majority  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee,  or  on  the  resolution  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Section  2.  Before  assuming  the  duties  of  his  office,  the  Treasurer- 
elect  shall  with  a surety  to  be  approved  by  the  Board  execute  to  the 
Association  his  bond  in  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars,  conditioned  for 
the  faithful  performance  of  his  duties  as  Treasurer. 

Section  3.  The  President  shall,  thirty  days  prior  to  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Association,  appoint  two  members  of  the  Association  who  shall 
examine  the  books  and  vouchers  of  the  Treasurer  and  audit  his  accounts, 
and  present  their  report  to  the  Association  at  its  annual  meeting. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

Secretary 

The  Secretary  shall  preserve  accurate  minutes  of  the  transactions  of 
the  Association  and  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  shall  conduct  the 
correspondence  of  the  Association.  He  shall  notify  the  members  of 
meetings,  and  perform  such  other  duties  as  he  may  be  directed  to  perform 
by  the  Association  or  by  the  Board  of  Trustees.  He  may  delegate 
any  portion  of  his  duties  to  the  Assistant  Secretary. 

ARTICLE  VII. 

Executive  Committee. 

The  officers  of  the  Association  shall  constitute  an  Executive  Committee. 
Such  Committee  shall  direct  the  business  of  the  Association  between 
meetings  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  but  shall  have  no  power  to  establish 
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or  declare  a policy  for  the  Association,  or  to  bind  it  in  any  way  except 
in  relation  to  routine  work.  The  Committee  shall  have  no  power  to 
direct  a greater  expenditure  than  fifty  dollars  without  the  authority  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees. 


ARTICLE  VIII. 

Procedure. 

Section  i.  The  following,  except  when  otherwise  ordered  by  the 
Association,  shall  be  the  order  of  business  at  the  annual  meetings  of  the 
Association : 

Call  to  order. 

Reading  of  minutes  of  previous  annual,  and  of  any  special  meeting, 
and  action  therein. 

Reports  of  Officers  and  Board  of  Trustees. 

Reports  of  Standing  Committees. 

Reports  of  Special  Committees. 

Unfinished  business. 

Election. 

New  business. 

Adjournment. 

Section  2.  The  procedure  at  all  meetings  of  the  Association  and  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  where  not  provided  for  in  this  Constitution  and 
By-Laws,  shall  be  governed  by  Roberts’  Rules  of  Order. 

Section  3.  The  previous  question  shall  not  be  put  to  vote  at  any  meeting 
unless  seconded  by  at  least  three  members. 

Section  4.  All  elections  shall  be  by  ballot,  except  where  only  one 
candidate  is  nominated  for  an  office. 

Section  5.  All  notices  shall  be  sent  personally  or  by  mail  to  the  address 
designated  in  writing  by  the  member  to  the  Secretary. 

ARTICLE  IX. 

Nominating  Committee. 

A committee  of  three  shall  be  chosen  by  the  Association  at  its  annual 
meeting,  to  nominate  Trustees  to  be  voted  for  at  the  next  annual  meeting. 
Such  Committee  shall  file  its  report  with  the  Secretary  of  this  Association 
at  least  thirty  days  prior  to  the  next  annual  meeting.  The  Secretary  shall 
mail  a copy  of  such  report  to  every  member  of  the  Association  with  the 
notice  of  the  annual  meeting  at  which  the  report  is  to  be  acted  upon. 
The  action  of  such  Committee  shall,  however,  in  no  wise  interfere  with 
the  power  of  the  Association  to  make  its  own  nominations,  but  all  such 
independent  nominations  shall  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  at  least  twenty 
days  prior  to  the  annual  meeting.  A copy  thereof  shall  be  sent  to  each 
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member  by  the  Secretary  with  the  notice  of  meeting,  and  shall  be  headed 
“Independent  Nominations.”  If  the  Nominating  Committee  fails  for  any 
reason  to  make  its  report  so  that  it  may  be  sent  out  with  the  notice  of  the 
annual  meeting,  the  Society  may  make  its  own  nominations  at  such  annual 
meeting. 


ARTICLE  X. 

Amendments. 

These  By-Laws  may  be  amended  at  any  duly-constituted  meeting  of  the 
Association  by  a two-thirds  vote  of  the  members  present.  Notice  of 
the  proposed  amendment  with  a copy  thereof  must  have  been  mailed  to 
each  member  at  least  twenty  days  before  the  day  upon  which  action 
thereon  is  taken. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


AT  THE 

Fifth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Historical 
Association,  Together  with  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees* 


The  fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Historical 
Association  was  held  at  the  Fort  William  Henry  Hotel,  at  Lake 
George,  N.  Y.,  August  25,  1903 ; the  President,  James  A.  Roberts, 
the  officers  and  a quorum  of  the  Association  present. 

The  following  papers  were  read : 

Monograph : The  Iroquois  Confederacy ; by  Dr.  Sherman 
Williams  of  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Monograph : General  Herkimer ; by  Dr.  Eugene  W.  Lyttle 

of  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Monograph : Father  Jogues ; by  Rev.  John  W.  Dolan  of 

Johnstown,  N.  Y. 

Monograph:  Sir  William  Johnson;  by  Hon.  Jeremiah  Keck 

of  Johnstown,  N.  Y.,  after  which  Dr.  William  Olin  Stillman  of 
Albany,  addressed  the  Society  upon  the  subject  of  the  erection 
of  a suitable  monument  to  mark  the  field  of  the  engagement  upon 
which  the  Battle  of  Bennington  took  place,  after  which  a business 
meeting  of  the  Association  was  held,  and  the  following  named 
persons  were  elected  trustees  for  the  term  of  three  years,  viz. : 

Hon.  Hugh  Hastings  of  Albany ; Mr.  Asahel  R.  Wing  of  Fort 
Edward;  Mr.  Elmer  J.  West  of  Glens  Falls;  Rev.  John  H. 
Brandow  of  Schuylerville ; Hon.  Grenville  M.  Ingalsbe  of  Sandy 
Hill;  Col.  William  L.  Stone  of  Mt.  Vernon;  Mr.  Morris  Patterson 
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Ferris  of  New  York  city;  Mr.  George  Grenville  Benedict  of 
Burlington,  Vt. 

The  following  nominating  committee  were  duly  nominated  and 
elected,  viz. : Hon.  Grenville  M.  Ingalsbe  of  Sandy  Hill,  N.  Y. ; 
Hon.  Frederick  B.  Richards  of  Ticonderoga,  N.  Y. ; Mr.  James  A. 
Holden  of  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

The  meeting  adjourned  until  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  same  day,  at  which  time  the  President’s  address  was  delivered 
by  the  Hon.  James  A.  Roberts,  after  which  the  historical  address 
upon  “ France  and  the  American  Revolution  ” was  delivered  by 
Dr.  James  Breck  Perkins  of  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

A vote  of  thanks  was  unanimously  extended  to  all  of  the 
speakers  who  addressed  the  Association  at  this  meeting,  where- 
upon the  Association  duly  adjourned. 


At  a meeting  of  the  trustees  of  the  Association  held  imme- 
diately thereafter 

Present  — The  President,  James  A.  Roberts,  Dr.  Daniel  C.  Farr, 
Hon.  Grenville  M.  Ingalsbe,  James  A.  Holden,  Robert  O.  Bascom, 
Frederick  B.  Richards,  Elwyn  Seelye,  Rev.  William  O.  Stearns, 
Mr.  Sherman  Williams,  Mr.  Francis  W.  Halsey,  Dr.  Joseph  E. 
King,  Morris  Patterson  Ferris. 

It  was  duly  moved,  seconded  and  carried  that  Dr.  Daniel  C. 
Farr,  Hon.  Grenville  M.  Ingalsbe,  and  the  Secretary  be  a com- 
mittee upon  program  and  arrangements  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Mr.  Frederick  B.  Richards  of  Ticonderoga,  N.  Y.,  read  a com- 
munication from  Mr.  Wakeman  upon  the  subject  of  “ Marking 
Historic  Spots,”  and  after  some  discussion  the  matter  was  re- 
ferred to  a committee  of  which  Mr.  Richards  was  duly  elected 
chairman  with  power  to  select  his  own  associates. 

The  following  named  persons  were  duly  elected  members  of 
the  Association : 

George  McAneny,  No.  19  East  Forty-seventh  street,  New  York ; 
Rev.  W.  H.  P.  Hatch,  Hartford,  N.  Y. ; George  Grenville  Bene- 
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diet,  Burlington,  Vt. ; John  Dwyer,  Sandy  Hill,  N.  Y. ; J.  D. 
Keating,  Fort  Edward,  N.  Y. ; John  B.  Conway,  Argyle,  N.  Y. ; 
S.  R.  Stoddard,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. ; Rev.  Chas.  W.  Blake,  Lake 
George,  N.  Y. ; Thos.  W.  McArthur,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. ; Richard 
Henry  Greene,  No.  233  Central  West,  New  York  city;  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Olin  Stillman,  No.  287  State  street,  Albany,  N.  Y. ; William 
W.  Kline,  No.  725  North  Fifth  street,  Reading,  Pa. 

The  Treasurer’s  report  was  read  and  adopted  and  sundry  bills 
audited  and  ordered  paid. 

Dr.  Sherman  Williams  of  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.,  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Association  the  importance  of  “ marking  spots 
of  historic  interest  ” in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  George,  Glens 
Falls,  Sandy  Hill  and  Fort  Edward,  and  after  consideration  the 
following  named  committee  were  appointed  to  recommend  to  the 
Association  what  places,  in  their  judgment,  were  of  sufficient 
historic  interest  to  be  marked,  and  the  committee  were  authorized 
to  solicit  and  raise  funds  necessary  for  such  purposes. 

The  following  named  persons  were  thereupon  duly  elected  a 
committee  for  the  purpose  above  mentioned : Dr.  Sherman 

Williams,  Hon.  Grenville  M.  Ingalsbe,  Dr.  Joseph  E.  King,  after 
which  the  meeting  adjourned. 

R.  O.  BASCOM, 

Secretary. 


At  a meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  the  New  York  State  Historical 
Association,  held  at  the  Hotel  Ten  Eyck,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  on  the 
1 6th  of  January,  1904. 

Present  — Hon.  James  A.  Roberts,  President;  Hon.  Grenville 
M.  Ingalsbe,  Second  Vice-President;  Robert  O.  Bascom,  Secre- 
tary; F.  B.  Richards,  Assistant  Secretary;  Rev.  John  A.  Brandow, 
Trustee;  Dr.  Sherman  Williams,  Trustee. 

The  meeting  was  duly  called  to  order  by  the  President. 
Hon.  Grenville  M.  Ingalsbe  called  the  attention  of  the  Board 
officially  to  the  death  of  Dr.  Daniel  C.  Farr,  First  Vice-President 
of  the  Association. 
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Mr.  Ingalsbe  spoke  briefly  upon  the  life  and  character  of 
Dr.  Daniel  C.  Farr,  after  which  the  Board  of  Trustees  unani- 
mously requested  Judge  Ingalsbe  to  prepare  a memorial  upon 
the  death  of  Dr.  Farr  to  be  presented  at  the  next  annual  meeting 
of  the  Association. 

The  Treasurer’s  report  was  read  and  adopted;  a brief  summary 


of  the  same  is  as  follows : 

Receipts  to  January  13,  1904 $118  65 

Disbursements 108  82 


The  following  named  persons  were  duly  elected  members  of 
the  Association  : 

Hon.  William  R.  Hobbie,  Greenwich,  N.  Y. ; Nelson  Gillispie, 
Hoosic  Falls,  N.  Y. ; Dr.  Chas.  Ingraham,  Center  Cambridge, 
N.  Y. ; Louise  Hardenburgh  Meredith,  San  Luis  Obispo,  Cal. 

The  President,  the  Secretary  and  Mr.  Brandow  were  duly 
elected  a committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  subject  of  the 
adoption  of  an  official  badge  for  the  Association,  and  the  com- 
mittee were  given  power  to  order  the  same. 

Dr.  Sherman  Williams  was  elected  a member  of  the  Committee 
on  Program  and  Arrangements. 

The  subject  of  the  time  and  place  for  the  next  annual  meeting 
was  left  with  the  committee  upon  program,  who  were  instructed 
to  report  at  the  next  annual  meeting  as  to  the  place  for  the 
meeting  in  1905. 

This  committee  was  also  entrusted  with  power  to  determine 
whether  the  annual  meeting  in  1904  should  occupy  one  or  two 
days,  after  which  the  meeting  adjourned. 

ROBERT  O.  BASCOM, 

Secretary. 


THE  IROQUOIS  CONFEDERACY. 


Dr.  Sherman  Williams. 


SOMETIME  during  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  centuries  an 
offshoot  of  the  great  Dakota  family  began  an  eastward 
movement.  These  people  are  commonly  spoken  of  as  the 
Huron-Iroquois,  though  they  are  known  by  other  names.  The 
eastward  movement  was  not  a rapid  one,  and  there  seems  to  have 
been  several  places  where  they  remained  for  a considerable  time; 
this  was  especially  the  case  in  the  Mississippi  valley.  From  this 
point  a portion  of  the  people,  whom  we  know  as  the  Cherokees, 
moved  southward,  and  occupied  the  mountain  region  of  eastern 
Tennessee,  northern  Georgia,  and  western  North  Carolina. 
About  the  same  time  the  Tuscaroras  and  Nottaways  settled  on  the 
coast  of  southern  Virginia  and  northern  North  Carolina. 

Save  for  these  diversions  the  Iroquois  people  kept  together  till 
they  reached  the  Niagara  river,  from  which  point  they  spread  out 
in  a fan-shaped  movement,  covering  the  country  from  the  Susque- 
hanna river  on  the  south,  to  the  St.  Lawrence  on  the  north;  but 
keeping  a compact  territory.  On  all  sides  of  them  were  the 
Algonquins.  It  was,  so  to  speak,  an  Iroquois  island  in  an  Algon- 
quin sea. 

How  early  these  people  broke  up  into  separate  nations  or 
tribes  is  not  known;  but  at  this  time  we  find  the  Onondagas, 
Oneidas,  Mohawks  and  Hurons  moving  eastward  along  the  north 
shore  of  Lake  Ontario.  The  Hurons  settled  in  the  territory 
between  the  lake  that  bears  their  name  and  Lake  Ontario.  Along 
the  northern  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  and  south  of  the  western  part  of 
Lake  Ontario,  were  what  was  known  as  the  Neutral  Nation;  to 
the  south  of  them,  and  south  of  Lake  Erie,  were  the  Eries.  The 
Susquehannocks  passed  eastward  into  the  valley  that  bears  their 
name.  The  Cayugas  and  Senecas  were  south  of  Lake  Ontario, 
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and  east  of  the  Eries.  The  Oneidas,  Onondagas  and  Mohawks 
kept  along  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  passed  into  the 
valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  Mohawks  were  the  most  numer- 
ous and  powerful  of  these  tribes  and  remained  longest  in  that 
country.  Just  when  the  other  tribes  entered  the  State  of  New 
York  is  not  certain,  but  the  Oneidas  settled  in  this  State  a con- 
siderable time  before  the  Mohawks  left  Canada.  The  Onondagas 
retraced  their  steps  and  first  settled  in  New  York  near  Oswego. 
Not  very  much  is  known  of  the  various  movements  of  the  Iroquois 
before  their  final  settlement  in  this  State. 

When  the  Mohawks  settled  in  the  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
they  made  their  capital  at  Quebec.  Their  kindred,  the  Hurons, 
made  their  capital  at  Montreal,  on  the  island.  They  named  their 
capital  Hochelaga.  At  a later  period  the  Mohawks  and  Hurons 
engaged  in  war  and  the  Hurons  were  driven  out  and  the  Mohawks 
occupied  Hochelaga  as  their  capital.  It  is  probable  that  the 
Mohawks  were  at  this  time  at  the  height  of  their  power.  They 
dominated  the  country  from  the  lower  St.  Lawrence  valley  to  the 
headwaters  of  the  Mohawk.  Vermont  and  the  Adirondacks  were 
their  hunting  grounds.  They  were  continually  at  war  with  some 
of  the  surrounding  tribes.  For  some  reason,  not  now  known,  the 
Hurons  and  all  the  northern  Algonquin  tribes  joined  in  war 
against  the  Mohawks.  A long  and  bitter  contest  followed,  which 
resulted  in  the  expulsion  of  the  Mohawks.  It  is  said  that  disease 
and  famine  were  added  to  the  misfortunes  of  war.  Be  this  as  it 
may  they  were  driven  out  of  the  country,  and  greatly  reduced  in 
numbers,  and  somewhat  humbled  in  spirit,  they  settled  just  to  the 
east  of  their  kindred,  the  Oneidas,  in  the  valley  that  still  bears  their 
name.  Just  when  this  occurred  is  not  known,  but  when  Cartier 
was  in  Canada,  in  1535,  he  found  a Mohawk  town  at  Montreal 
and  when  Champlain  came,  in  1609,  the  place  was  deserted;  so 
their  expulsion  must  have  occurred  between  these  dates. 

The  Oneidas  were  a dependency  of  the  Mohawks  and  the  rela- 
tion between  them  must  have  been  close.  When  the  Onondagas 
entered  New  York  they  must  have  come  more  or  less  in  contact 
with  the  Oneidas  who  were  their  .neighbors  on  the  east.  The 
same  must  have  been  true  in  regard  to  their  western  neighbors, 
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the  Cayugas.  The  Senecas  were  as  closely  related  to  the  Cayugas 
as  were  the  Mohawks  to  the  Oneidas.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore, 
that  at  this  early  day  it  is  more  than  possible  that  there  was  some 
understanding  between  these  kindred  people,  and  that  the  league 
may  have  had  its  beginning  as  early  as  1450,  as  is  claimed  by  some 
writers.  It  is  probable  that  the  growth  of  such  a league  among 
such  a rude  people  as  were  the  Iroquois  would  be  a plant  of  very 
slow  growth. 

It  is  now  generally  believed  that  the  league  was  not  fully  per- 
fected earlier  than  1570. 

Doubtless  the  purpose  of  the  confederacy  was  to  put  an  end  to 
internal  warfare  and  to  strengthen  themselves  against  outside 
foes.  An  attempt  was  made  to  bring  all  the  Iroquois  people  into 
the  confederacy,  but  only  the  Mohawks,  Oneidas,  Onondagas, 
Cayugas  and  Senecas  joined.  They  were  known  as  the  Five 
Nations  till  the  Tuscaroras  came  up  from  the  south  and  entered 
the  confederacy  after  which  they  were  spoken  of  as  the  Six 
Nations.  The  feeling  against  the  Iroquois  tribes  who  would  not 
join  the  confederacy  was  very  bitter.  They  were  regarded  as 
traitors  and  pursued  as  relentlessly  as  were  the  Algonquins. 
They  were  all  ultimately  subdued  or  exterminated. 

When  the  white  people  first  came  to  this  country  the  Iroquois 
dominated  nearly  all  the  country  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  from 
the  St.  Lawrence  on  the  north  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the 
south.  Some  of  the  tribes  had  been  practically  exterminated,  the 
few  survivors  being  adopted  into  some  one  of  the  Iroquois  nations. 
Other  tribes  had  been  conquered.  In  such  cases  a few  of  the 
Iroquois  people  usually  dwelt  with  the  subjugated  people  to  keep 
watch  upon  their  actions.  On  every  hand  the  Iroquois  were 
feared.  They  had  driven  the  Mohegans  into  the  valley  of  the 
Connecticut  and  so  completely  broken  their  spirit,  that  if  a single 
Iroquois  appeared  in  their  country  they  would  flee  in  terror  cry- 
ing, “A  Mohawk ! A Mohawk ! ” 

The  Iroquois,  at  this  time,  had  exterminated  their  old  enemies, 
the  Adirondacks,  the  Algonquin  tribe  with  whom  they  first  came 
in  contact  when  they  entered  the  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 
The  Hurons  and  the  remaining  Algonquin  tribes  on  the  north 
kept  up  a continual  war  against  them. 
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This  was  the  condition  of  affairs  when,  in  1609,  Champlain 
came  to  Canada.  He  was  very  desirous  of  cultivating  friendly 
relations  with  the  Indians  of  Canada,  so  he  accompanied  a war 
party  of  Hurons  and  Algonquins  on  an  expedition  against  the 
Mohawks. 

They  passed  up  the  Richelieu  river  and  through  Lake  Cham- 
plain to  a point  near  Ticonderoga,  where  they  met  a war  party 
of  Mohawks  largely  outnumbering  them,  but  such  was  the  con- 
fidence of  the  Algonquins  in  Champlain  that  they  did  not  hesitate 
to  make  an  attack.  In  the  fight  which  followed  Champlain  fired 
his  musket,  which  he  had  loaded  with  slugs,  and  killed  one 
Mohawk  chief  and  wounded  others.  His  two  white  companions 
fired  with  similar  results.  It  was  the  first  contact  of  the 
Iroquois  with  white  men.  They  were  wholly  ignorant  of  fire- 
arms. It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  they  fled  in  terror  when 
they  saw  their  companions  falling  dead  without  any  cause  that 
they  could  comprehend. 

If  the  shot  fired  by  Champlain  was  not  like  that  of  the  em- 
battled farmers  at  Concord  “ heard  round  the  world/’  it,  at  least, 
reverberated  here  for  a century  and  a half,  and  possibly  changed 
the  destinies  of  a continent.  Their  defeat  at  the  hands  of  Cham- 
plain rankled  in  the  breasts  of  the  Iroquois.  They  felt  it  to  be  a 
disgrace  that  must  be  washed  out  at  all  hazards,  and  at  any  cost, 
but  for  the  time  being  they  felt  themselves  powerless. 

The  same  year  that  Champlain  passed  down  the  lake  that  has 
since  borne  his  name  Hudson  entered  the  harbor  of  New  York 
and  passed  up  the  river  to  the  head  of  navigation.  The  Dutch 
settlements  soon  followed  and  the  Iroquois  obtained  fire-arms 
from  the  Dutch  in  trade  with  them,  and  in  course  of  time  became 
skilled  in  their  use.  Thirty-three  years  after  their  defeat  by 
Champlain,  when,  perhaps,  not  one  of  the  number  engaged  in  the 
conflict  was  still  living,  the  Iroquois  felt  that  the  time  had  come 
to  wash  the  disgrace  from  their  memory,  and  take  full  revenge 
for  the  insult  put  upon  them.  They  fitted  out  a great  expedition 
and  invaded  Canada.  They  came  near  wiping  out  the  French 
settlements  and  destroying  the  Algonquin  nation,  and  very  likely 
would  have  done  so  but  for  the  timely  arrival  of  troops  from 
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France.  As  it  was  they  killed  great  numbers  and  took  many 
prisoners,  among  the  number  the  noted  and  devoted  Jesuit  mis- 
sionary, Father  Jogues.  This  expedition  was  the  beginning  of  a 
series  of  incursions  into  Canada  that  were  carried  on  with  such 
persistence  and  ferocity  that  a writer  of  the  time  says,  “A  man 
could  neither  hunt,  fish,  fell  a tree  nor  till  the  soil  in  all  Canada 
without  danger  of  being  murdered  by  some  lurking  Iroquois.” 
It  was  also  said  that  the  Iroquois  were  “ the  scourge  of  God  upon 
the  aborigines  of  the  continent.”  They  exterminated  the  Eries, 
overthrew  one  Algonquin  tribe  after  another,  and  finally  drove 
the  remaining  ones  under  the  walls  of  Quebec  for  protection ; but 
even  here  they  were  not  safe.  They  drove  them  out  of  the  valley 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  pursued  them  to  the  shores  of  Lake 
Superior  where  they  massacred  great  numbers  of  them  at  a place 
still  known  as  Point  Iroquois. 

The  Iroquois  were  good  haters  and  had  long  memories.  An 
injury  was  never  forgotten  nor  forgiven.  They  thought  nothing 
of  a journey  of  a thousand  miles,  if  at  the  end  of  it  they  could 
satisfy  their  vengeance.  A single  Iroquois,  or  a small  party  of 
them,  would  follow  an  enemy  for  days  or  weeks,  waiting  and 
watching  for  a favorable  moment  of  attack. 

They  were  the  strongest,  in  many  ways  the  noblest,  and  alto- 
gether the  most  interesting  aboriginal  people  on  this  continent 
north  of  Mexico.  They  had  a strong  government,  made  per- 
manent conquests  and  established  colonies.  It  is  interesting  to 
study  some  of  the  causes  of  their  superiority.  They  were  never 
a numerous  people.  It  is  doubtful  if  their  numbers  ever  reached 
twenty  thousand,  but  they  were  by  far  the  most  warlike  Indians 
east  of  the  Mississippi.  They  have  been  called  “ The  Romans  of 
the  West.”  They  proudly  called  themselves  “ Ongwe-honwe,” 
“ men  surpassing  all  others.”  They  were  brave  in  battle,  skilled 
as  diplomats  and  noted  as  orators.  With  them  war  was  the 
business  of  life.  The  council  was  a recreation,  and  hunting,  fish- 
ing and  trapping  something  that  had  to  be  done.  They  had  great 
war  captains,  like  Brant  and  King  Hendrick ; noted  orators,  such 
as  Red  Jacket  and  Logan.  Of  the  latter  Jefferson  said  his  appeal 
to  the  white  race  was  without  a rival. 
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The  location  of  the  Iroquois  was  an  element  of  power  of  great 
consequence.  They  were  situated  on  high  ground  where  streams 
had  their  origin  that  found  their  final  outlet  in  the  great  lakes,  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  New  York,  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  bays, 
and  by  the  way  of  the  Ohio  river,  the  Mississippi  river  and  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  In  their  light  birch  bark  canoes,  by  means  of 
short  carries,  they  could  reach,  by  water,  almost  any  part  of  the 
great  territory  that  they  dominated.  Their  attacks  could  be  made 
so  suddenly  that  their  enemies  had  no  warning  of  their  coming, 
and  were,  therefore,  unprepared  to  meet  them.  They  held  what 
General  Grant  once  declared  to  be  the  military  key  of  the  continent. 

But  neither  their  location,  nor  their  character,  nor  both  com- 
bined, could  have  made  them  as  pre-eminent  as  they  were  without 
their  form  of  government,  which  was  a most  remarkable  organiza- 
tion for  savages  to  effect.  It  resembled  our  own  to  a considerable 
extent.  Each  nation  was  a distinct  republic  so  far  as  its  own 
domestic  affairs  were  concerned,  but  all  were  bound  together  in 
matters  of  general  interest.  Each  nation  was  divided  into  eight 
clans  known  as  the  Wolf,  the  Bear,  the  Beaver,  the  Turtle,  the 
Deer,  the  Snipe,  the  Heron  and  the  Hawk.  There  were  in  each 
nation  at  least  eight  principal  sachems,  one  for  each  clan.  In 
making  treaties  the  sachems  affixed  to  the  document  a rude  draw- 
ing of  the  animal  representing  their  clan.  This  was  called  their 
totem.  All  told  there  were  fifty  sachems  divided  among  the 
nations  as  follows  : The  Onondagas,  fourteen ; the  Cayugas,  ten ; 
the  Mohawks  and  Oneidas,  nine  each,  and  the  Senecas,  eight. 
When  the  Tuscaroras  joined  the  league  they  were  allowed  sachems 
for  their  own  local  affairs,  but  they  were  not  permitted  to  become 
members  of  the  general  council  and  so  have  a part  in  the  affairs 
of  the  confederacy.  The  fifty  sachems  constituted  what  was 
known  as  the  Council  of  the  League.  They  combined  the  legis- 
altive,  executive  and  judicial  authority  of  the  nation. 

The  meetings  of  the  council  were  held  annually,  in  the  autumn, 
at  Onondaga.  Aside  from  these  regular  meetings  special  meet- 
ings might  be  called  at  any  time  or  place.  The  council  declared 
war,  made  peace,  received  ambassadors,  entered  into  treaties,  in 
a word  decided  all  matters  of  political,  military,  social  and  reli- 
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gious  action.  In  order  to  secure  favorable  action  on  any  question 
it  was  necessary  to  have  an  unanimous  vote  of  all  the  sachems 
present.  In  debate  a speaker  was  never  interrupted,  and  there 
rarely  was  any  heat.  Each  presented  his  views  in  the  best 
manner  he  could,  usually  repeating  the  substance  of  all  that  had 
been  said  by  those  who  preceded  him.  This  habit  frequently  made 
their  debates  tediously  long.  Important  councils  would  last  for 
days. 

The  sachems  as  a body  managed  the  civil  affairs  of  the  league, 
and  the  sachems  of  each  nation  performed  the  same  service  for 
their  respective  people.  The  office  of  sachem  was  hereditary, 
but  upon  the  death  of  a sachem  his  successor  did  not  enter  upon 
the  duties  of  his  office  till  he  had  been  “ raised  ” with  proper  cere- 
monies by  the  council.  The  name  as  well  as  the  office  was 
hereditary,  each  sachem  bearing  the  name  of  his  predecessor. 

No  sachem  could,  in  his  official  capacity,  go  to  war.  If  he 
wished  to  take  part  in  a war  he  must,  for  the  time  being,  lay 
aside  his  civil  authority. 

Aside  from  the  council  already  mentioned  there  was,  during  a 
portion  of  the  existence  of  the  confederacy,  what  was  known  as 
the  Great  Council,  consisting  of  one  member  from  each  of  the 
nations  except  the  Senecas  who  were  allowed  two  because  of 
their  greater  numbers.  This  council  had  only  advisory  powers. 

Besides  the  sachems  there  were  war  chiefs  chosen  because  of 
their  merit.  This  office  was  not  hereditary,  nor  was  the  number 
of  chiefs  limited.  They  were  the  military  leaders.  When  war 
was  declared  it  was  sometimes  carried  on  by  means  of  great 
expeditions  carefully  planned  by  the  nation,  but  more  frequently 
the  expeditions  were  individual  matters.  Some  chief  would 
decide  on  an  expedition  and  call  for  volunteers.  The  party 
would  be  large  or  small,  as  the  chief  was  capable,  and  the  bitter- 
ness toward  the  enemy  was  great,  or  the  reverse.  If  several 
chiefs  set  out  on  an  expedition  to  the  same  point,  each  would  be 
independent  in  his  movements,  unless  some  strong  will  or  per- 
suasive personage  secured  general  control  for  the  time  being  by 
common  consent.  It  is  evident  that  with  this  method  no  large 
number  could  be  induced  to  enter  upon  a war  that  was  not  popular. 
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In  this  respect  the  Iroquois  had  the  most  democratic  government 
imaginable. 

The  chiefs  achieved  their  position  through  their  own  valor,  skill 
or  ability.  This  class  was  made  up  of  the  best  talent  of  the  nation. 
Practically  all  the  prominent  warriors  and  orators  of  the  Iroquois 
belonged  to  it.  Logan  was  the  only  sachem  to  make  a name  in 
history.  Neither  the  elected  war  chief  nor  the  hereditary  sachem 
lived  in  any  way  better  than  his  fellows.  In  fact,  he  frequently 
was  worse  off  because  his  position  led  him  to  be  liberal  in  the 
care  of  others,  even  to  the  extent  of  impoverishing  himself.  In 
the  Iroquois  Confederacy  there  was  no  aristocracy,  though  the 
sachemship  seemed  to  be  of  that  nature.  There  was  no  accumula- 
tion of  wealth  for  individual  welfare.  There  was  no  biting 
poverty,  save  when  all  were  poor  together. 

Here,  as  has  been  the  case  with  many  civilized  nations,  the 
military  authority  sometimes  overruled  the  civil.  The  war  chiefs 
from  time  to  time  added  to  their  power  till  they  were  nearly  if 
not  quite  equal  to  the  sachems. 

The  laws  governing  marriage  and  descent  had  an  important 
bearing  upon  the  civil  life  of  the  Iroquois.  Originally  the  Wolf, 
Bear,  Beaver  and  Turtle  clans  were  regarded  as  brothers,  as  were 
also  the  Deer,  Snipe,  Heron  and  Hawk  clans.  All  marriages 
were  between  members  of  the  first  group  with  members  of  the 
second. 

Not  only  was  one  forbidden  to  marry  one  belonging  to  his  clan 
or  group  of  clans,  but  he  must  not  marry  a member  of  his  own 
tribe,  though  belonging  to  the  other  group  of  clans.  This  custom 
was  greatly  modified  as  time  went  on,  but  at  no  time  could  one 
marry  a member  of  his  own  clan,  and  it  was  not  common  to 
marry  a member  of  the  same  tribe.  This  practice  bound  the 
nations  firmly  together  with  the  ties  of  kinship. 

The  line  of  descent  was  through  the  woman  instead  of  the  man 
as  in  our  case.  A son  could  inherit  neither  title  nor  property  from 
his  father,  it  going  to  the  father’s  brother  or  other  relative  instead. 
All  inheritance  came  through  the  mother.  This  resulted  in  a 
very  democratic  distribution.  When  a woman  married  she  took 
her  husband  home  to  her  tribe  and  clan,  but  he  never  became  a 
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member  of  either,  though  his  children  did.  While,  in  many  ways, 
the  wife  was  the  slave  of  her  husband,  doing  nearly  all  the  hard 
work  of  the  house,  and  tilling  the  fields,  yet  she  ruled  the  house, 
and  if  her  husband  proved  lazy  and  did  not  do  his  share  in  pro- 
viding for  his  family,  or  for  the  general  welfare,  she  might  at  any 
time  order  him  to  take  his  blanket  and  leave.  If  he  was  wise  he 
obeyed  the  order.  After  all  life  bore  quite  as  severely  upon  the 
men  as  upon  the  women.  They  hunted  for  food,  spent  long 
seasons  in  the  severe  work  of  trapping  and  protected  their  terri- 
tory from  their  enemies. 

All  the  property  of  the  men  except  the  arms  he  used,  belonged  to 
the  wife.  The  women,  old  men  and  boys  cultivated  the  soil  and 
gathered  the  fuel.  Owing  to  warfare  and  the  hard  life  led  by  the 
men,  the  women  were  more  numerous  than  the  men  in  all  the 
tribes.  In  the  lodge  the  Indian  was  a man  of  few  words.  He 
acknowledged  the  woman’s  right  to  rule  there.  If  she  was 
offended  the  Indian  smiled.  If  he  was  offended  he  walked  out. 

There  was  no  individual  ownership  of  land.  Changes  of  loca- 
tion were  quite  frequent.  In  the  course  of  ten  or  a dozen  years 
the  bark  covering  of  their  houses  would  become  rotten,  the  whole 
house  would  be  infested  with  vermin,  the  soil  would  become  some- 
what exhausted,  and  available  fire  wood  would  become  scarce. 

The  change  of  location  involved  much  hard  work.  Their  tools 
were  rude  and  few  in  number.  Everything  had  to  be  carried  by 
hand.  Land  must  be  cleared,  and  they  had  no  tools  of  metal. 
Houses  must  be  erected  and  the  work  of  constructing  the  frames, 
stripping  and  drying  the  bark  was  a slow  and  laborious  process 
for  a people  with  their  limited  facilities  for  work. 

The  Indians  had  no  family  names.  A single  name  was  given 
when  young  and  was  replaced  by  another  at  maturity.  Power  to 
change  the  name  at  maturity  rested  primarily  with  the  chief,  but 
it  might  be  done  by  mother,  brother  or  sister,  but  never  by  the 
father.  It  was  usually  done  without  the  consent  or  even  knowl- 
edge of  the  person  concerned.  An  Iroquois  was  never  addressed 
by  his  name,  but  always  as  “ my  brother  ” or  “ my  uncle.” 

The  Iroquois  long  house  was  wholly  unlike  the  houses  of  any 
other  Indians.  It  was  made  by  setting  two  double  parallel  rows 
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of  saplings  in  the  ground  and  bending  their  tops  together.  The 
ends  were  made  in  the  same  way.  This  slender  frame  work  was 
strengthened  by  binding  to  it  other  saplings  at  right  angles  to  the 
first.  The  frame  was  then  covered  with  strips  of  bark  laid  as  we 
lay  shingles,  but  the  strips  of  bark  were  much  larger  than  shingles. 
The  bark  of  the  elm  tree  was  generally  used.  The  strips  of  bark 
were  held  in  place  by  having  saplings  bound  across  them. 
Strings  and  ropes  made  of  the  fibre  of  bark  were  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  houses.  The  long  house  was  from  eighteen  to 
twenty-four  feet  wide  and  from  thirty  to  one  hundred,  and  some- 
times even  more,  feet  in  length.  On  the  inside  they  were  arranged 
something  like  a sleeping  car  with  the  berths  made  up  but  the 
curtains  left  out.  In  the  longer  houses  there  were  cross  parti- 
tions about  every  twenty  feet.  In  each  section  there  would  be 
eight  bunks,  four  on  each  side.  These  places  were  used  for 
sleeping  at  night,  in  the  daytime  for  sitting.  Some  of  them  were 
at  all  times  used  for  store  rooms.  Corn,  braided  in  trusses,  hung 
from  the  ceiling.  Other  supplies  were  suspended  in  the  same 
manner.  There  was  a fire  on  the  floor  in  the  center  of  the  apart- 
ment. The  smoke  escaped  through  a hole  in  the  roof.  It  has 
been  commonly  supposed  that  there  were  as  many  families  in  a 
house  as  there  were  sets  of  apartments,  but  recent  writers  have 
questioned  this.  They  suppose  .that  as  a rule  there  was  only  one 
family  in  a house,  the  additional  room  being  for  storage  of  sup- 
plies or  other  purposes. 

There  is  much  else  of  which  I would  like  to  speak,  the  games, 
industries,  inventions,  morals,  religion  and  feasts  of  the  Iroquois, 
and  especially  of  their  use  of  wampum,  but  I fear  I have  already 
exceeded  the  time  allotted  me. 

I do,  however,  in  closing,  want  to  make  a plea  for  the  study  of 
the  lives  of  these  people  in  our  schools.  They  were  the  original 
inhabitants  of  our  great  State.  They  stood  as  a bulwark  for  the 
protection  of  the  early  settlers  against  the  French  and  Algonquins. 
But  for  them  the  settlement  of  our  State  would  have  been  greatly 
delayed,  and  it  is  quite  probable  that  this  country,  at  least  most 
of  our  State,  and  the  great  northwest,  would  have  been  French  in 
manners,  customs  and  laws,  if  not  in  race. 


NICHOLAS  HERKIMER. 


By  Eugene  W.  Lyttle. 


BENTON,  in  his  history  of  Herkimer  county,  says  of 
Nicholas  Herkimer,  “Although  twice  married,  he  left  no 
children  at  his  death,  and  his  family  papers  have  been 
scattered,  lost  and  destroyed  so  that  at  this  day  we  are  left  much 
in  the  dark  as  to  his  early  history/’ 

B.  J.  Lossing,  in  his  Pictorial  Field  Book  of  the  Revolution, 
published  in  1851  from  notes  made  in  1848,  says:  “I  was  un- 
successful in  my  search  for  information  respecting  the  career  of 
General  Herkimer  in  youth  and  early  manhood.  None  of  his 
family  are  residents  in  the  vicinity  (Little  Falls)  nor  could  I 
ascertain  where  any  of  his  lineal  descendants  reside.  His  family 
was  among  the  early  settlers  of  German  Flats  and  though  opulent, 
according  to  the  standard  of  the  times,  he  seems  to  have  been 
quite  uneducated.  An  old  man  whom  I saw  near  the  Flats 
remembered  him  as  a large,  square-built  Dutchman.” 

E.  B.  O’Callaghan  in  Documents  Relative  to  the  Colonial  His- 
tory of  New  York,  vol.  8,  p.  720,  thus  sketches  Herkimer’s  life : 

“ General  Herkimer  was  the  oldest  son  of  Johan  Jost  Herkimer, 
a Palatine  and  one  of  the  original  patentees  of  Burnet’s  Field, 


Note. — The  father  of  Nicholas  Herkimer  was  Johan  Jost  Herkimer, 
a Palatine,  who  died  in  1775.  According  to  Benton’s  History  of  Herkimer 
County,  Johan  Jost  Herkimer  had  five  sons  and  eight  daughters.  The 
names  of  the  sons  were  Nicolas,  Henry,  Johan  Jost,  George  and  John, 
and  the  names  of  the  daughters  Elizabeth,  Barbara,  Laura,  Delia,  Cath- 
erine, Anna,  Gertruyd  and  Anna  Maria.  Nicolas  and  John  died  leaving 
no  children,  George  left  two  sons,  John  and  Joseph;  Henry  left  five  sons, 
Joseph,  Nicolas,  Abraham,  George  and  Henry.  Johan  Jost  was  a Tory 
and  fled  to  Canada  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  and  his  property 
was  confiscated.  Joseph,  the  son  of  George,  left  one  son,  who,  until  about 
1850,  resided  at  Little  Falls. 
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Herkimer  county,  N.  Y.  He  was  commissioned  a lieutenant  in 
the  Schenectady  militia  5 January,  1758,  and  commanded  Fort 
Herkimer  that  year  when  the  French  and  Indians  attacked  Ger- 
man Flats.  In  1760  he  lived  in  the  Canajoharie  district;  1775  he 
was  colonel  of  1st  battalion  militia  in  Tryon  county  and  repre- 
sented his  district  in  the  County  Committee  of  Safety  of  which  he 
was  chairman.  On  the  5th  September,  1776,  he  was  commis- 
sioned Brigadier-General  of  the  Tryon  county  militia  by  the  Con- 
vention of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  6 August,  1777, 
commanded  the  American  forces  at  the  battle  of  Oriskany  where 
he  received  a ball  that  fractured  his  leg.  After  the  action  he 
was  conveyed  to  his  home  in  the  present  town  of  Danube  a few 
miles  east  of  Little  Falls,  where  the  limb  was  unskilfully  am- 
putated, in  consequence  of  which  he  died  some  ten  days  after  in 
about  the  50th  year  of  his  age.  General  Herkimer  was  twice 
married.” 

Brief  as  these  sketches  are,  the  last  fifty  years  has  added  little 
to  the  story  of  Herkimer’s  life.  The  publication  of  the  Docu- 
mentary History  of  New  York  and  the  investigations  of  local 
historical  societies  have  thrown  some  interesting  side  lights,  and 
on  these  the  biographer  must  mainly  rely. 

Johan  Jost  Herchheimer,  the  father  of  Nicolas  Herchheimer, 
was  a Palatine  and  to  the  student  of  European  history  that  state- 
ment suggests  much.  It  tells  of  the  Thirty  Years’  War  which 
reduced  the  population  of  the  Palatinate  from  500,000  to  48,000, 
and  made  cannibals  of  Christian  people,  of  religious  changes 
forced  upon  a people  with  almost  every  successive  elector,  of  the 
refuge  afforded  to  the  persecuted  Huguenots  on  the  revocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and  of  the  terrible  vengeance  of  Louis  XIV, 
who  thrice  within  twenty-two  years  made  a desert  of  the  lands  he 
was  not  strong  enough  to  hold.  At  length  after  a century  of 
war  and  pillage  and  persecution  such  as  no  other  country  ever 
endured,  the  wretched  Palatines  emigrated  to  England  and  Hol- 
land and  thence  turned  their  faces  to  the  New  World.  Between 
the  years  1717  and  1747,  over  30,000  Palatines  and  neighboring 
Germans  came  to  Pennsylvania  alone.  The  first  migrations,  how- 
ever, did  not  go  to  Pennsylvania.  Some  went  to  North  Carolina, 
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some  to  Virginia,  and  between  3,000  and  4,000  in  three  different 
migrations  settled  in  New  York.  In  1709,  a small  colony  was 
placed  at  Newburgh.  In  1710,  Governor  Hunter  brought  over 
about  3,000  who  were  settled  in  New  York  city  and  on  lands  on 
both  sides  of  the  Hudson  within  the  boundaries  of  Livingston 
Manor.  A still  later  migration  came  to  New  York  in  1722. 
Misfortunes  attended  the  emigrants  brought  over  by  Governor 
Hunter.  An  ill-considered  business  venture  and  a misunder- 
standing with  the  British  government  made  the  lot  of  the  Palatines 
on  the  Hudson  still  more  deplorable,  bankrupted  Governor  Hunter 
and  embittered  him  unreasonably  toward  the  Palatines  whom  he 
considered  the  cause  of  his  misfortunes.  So,  in  1712,  in  the  dead 
of  winter,  about  fifty  families  journeyed  from  the  banks  of  the 
Hudson  to  the  valley  of  the  Schoharie  where  they  bought  lands 
of  the  Indians.  These  were  followed  by  others.  A census  of  the 
Palatines,  taken  in  1718,  states  that  170  families,  excluding  widows 
and  orphans  were  settled  at  Schoharie.  The  Palatines,  at 
Schoharie,  failed  to  secure  a patent  for  the  lands  they  had  pur- 
chased of  the  Indians,  but  patents  for  their  land  were  obtained 
from  the  colonial  government  of  New  York,  by  certain  land  sharks 
at  Albany,  who  forced  the  Schoharie  Palatines  to  pay  rent. 
Stung  by  this  fresh  injustice,  many  of  them  emigrated  to  Penn- 
sylvania and  some  secured  a patent  from  Governor  Burnet,  the 
successor  of  Governor  Hunter,  to  lands  on  the  Mohawk  west  of 
Little  Falls  in  a tract  known  as  Burnet's  Field.  Here  they 
served  as  a bulwark  to  protect  the  settlements  at  Schenectady  and 
Albany  from  the  raids  of  the  French  and  Indians.  That  they  were 
located  there  for  that  very  purpose  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
Governor  Burnet  writes : “ I did  intend  to  settle  the  Palatines 
as  far  as  I could  in  the  middle  of  our  Indians,  but  finding  they 
could  not  be  brought  to  that,  I have  granted  their  own  request 
which  was  to  have  a license  to  purchase  of  the  nearest  Indians 
which  are  the  Mohawks,  which  I have  yielded  them  with  this 
condition,  that  it  be  not  nearer  than  a fall  in  the  Mohoek's  river 
(Little  Falls),  which  is  forty  miles  above  Fort  Hunter  and  four 
score  from  Albany,  by  which  the  frontier  will  be  much  extended.” 
(Col.  Hist.  N.  Y.  Vol.,  v.  634.) 
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One  writer  ironically  says  that  the  Palatines  were  thus  placed 
because  they  had  become  accustomed  in  the  Palatinate  to  having 
their  homes  destroyed. 

Records  show  that,  in  1725,  a patent  was  granted  to  William 
Burnet,  Jr.,  and  ninety-two  others  to  lands  on  both  sides  of  the 
Mohawk,  extending  west  twenty-four  miles  from  Little  Falls. 
These  ninety-two  others  were  Palatines,  among  whom  were  Jough 
Erghemer,  Johan  Jost  Erghemar,  Madaldna  Erghemar  and 
Catharina  Erghemar.  Governor  Burnet  appears  to  have  figured 
in  this  transaction  simply  to  facilitate  the  settlement  of  the  Pala- 
tines. This  Johan  Jost  Erghemar  was  the  father  of  General 
Nicolas  Herkimer.  Whether  Johan  Jost  came  in  the  migration 
of  1710  and  had  passed  through  the  sad  experience  of  his  fellow 
Palatines  on  the  Hudson  and  in  Schoharie,  or  whether  he  came 
in  the  migration  of  1722,  is  a matter  of  doubt.  Judge  Robert 
Earl,  in  a paper  read  before  the  Herkimer  County  Historical 
Society,  in  1898,  says  that  Johan  Jost  Herkimer  was  one  of  the 
Schoharie  emigrants.  Sanford  H.  Cobb,  in  his  history  of  the 
Palatines,  published  in  1897,  distinctly  states  that  the  father  of 
Nicolas  Herkimer  came  in  the  migration  of  1 722.  Unfortunately 
neither  writer  gives  authority  for  the  statement  made. 

S.  L.  Frey,  in  the  Magazine  of  American  History,  1882,  relates 
a family  tradition  that  Johan  Jost  Herkimer  was  the  first  settler 
of  Herkimer  county;  that  he  and  his  wife  carried  on  their  backs 
all  their  effects,  including  fifty  pounds  of  wheat  and  their  infant 
child  (Nicolas)  from  Schenectady  to  German  Flats,  in  1722;  that 
the  Indians  first  refused  them  permission  to  settle,  but  were  won 
over  by  a feat  of  great  strength  performed  by  Johan  Jost  Her- 
kimer, whom  they  afterward  called  the  “ Great  Bear.” 

At  any  rate,  Johan  Jost  Herkimer  obtained  “ lot  No.  36  in  Bur- 
net’s Field,  one-half  mile  east  of  the  stone  shurch  at  Fort 
Herkimer,  and  there  built  and  lived  for  many  years.  While  his 
children  were  still  young,  he  built  a stone  mansion  three-quarters 
of  a mile  west  of  the  stone  church,  and  this  house,  before  the  year 
1756,  was  included  within  the  English  fortification  known  as  Fort 
Herkimer.”  This  fort  became  a refuge  for  the  Palatines  of 
German  Flats  during  Belletre’s  raid  in  1757,  and  was  com- 
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manded  by  Lieutenant  Nicolas  Herkimer,  in  1758,  when  the 
French  and  Indians  again  raided  the  upper  Mohawk  valley  and 
killed  thirty  of  the  inhabitants.  Johan  Jost  Herkimer  probably 
furnished  supplies  for  Fort  Herkimer.  No  doubt  he  also  trans- 
ported goods  for  Indian  traders.  In  those  days  all  goods  were 
carried  up  the  Mohawk  in  flat  boats  to  Little  Falls  where  they  were 
unloaded,  carried  above  the  falls,  reloaded  on  flat  boats,  taken  up 
the  Mohawk  to  the  present  site  of  Rome,  again  carried  a short 
distance  to  Woods  creek,  thence  to  Oneida  lake  and  down  the 
Oswego  river.  In  1727,  Governor  Burnet  built  a fort  at  Oswego 
which  was  garrisoned  by  twenty-five  soldiers  and  a surgeon. 
This  fort  served  not  only  a military  but  a commercial  purpose,  as 
it  encouraged  the  fur  trade  of  the  Indians  to  follow  the  Mohawk 
instead  of  the  Montreal  route.  As  early  as  1728,  an  appropriation 
was  made  to  Johan  Jost  Herkimer  for  transporting  goods.  A 
contract  to  victual  the  fort  at  Oswego  was  let,  in  1737,  to  Johan 
Jost  Herkimer,  with  two  others,  and  this  contract  was  renewed 
in  1740,  1742  and  again  in  1744.  In  1748,  payment  was  made  of 
£758  3s.  to  Johan  Jost  Petrie  and  Johan  Jost  Herkimer  for  sup- 
plies furnished.  The  father  of  General  Herkimer  was  something 
of  a land  speculator.  His  name  appears  frequently  in  the  colonial 
records  from  1754  to  1768,  in  petitions  to  purchase  various  tracts 
from  the  Indians.  In  1760,  he  conveyed  500  acres  of  land  in  the 
town  of  Danube,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Mohawk,  a few  miles 
east  of  Little  Falls,  to  his  son  Nicolas.  Thither  Nicolas  removed 
and  built  him  the  red  brick  house  in  which  he  died,  and  by  the  side 
of  which  his  monument  stands.  This  house  is  plainly  seen  from 
trains  on  the  New  York  Central  road. 


Note. — It  will  be  noted  that  the  name  of  Herkimer  is  variously  spelled 
in  the  documentary  history  of  the  colony.  In  the  patent  it  is  Erghemar. 
Johan  Jost  and  Nicolas  appear  to  have  signed  their  names  Herchheimer, 
which  was  doubtless  the  real  German  way  of  spelling,  and  this,  in  course 
of  time,  became  anglicized  to  Herkimer.  No  less  than  ten  different 
spellings  are  found  for  the  name,  but  this  fact  need  occasion  no  surprise. 
Recording  officers  were  English,  and  their  ears  were  unaccustomed  to  the 
German  and  ignorant  of  the  values  of  German  consonants  and  vowels. 
Indeed,  in  the  colonial  records  of  Pennsylvania,  we  find  complaint  made 
by  the  officials  of  the  difficulty  of  correctly  spelling  these  German  names. 
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Johan  Jost  Herkimer  died  in  1775,  “ in  those  days  considered  a 
wealthy  man  possessing  much  land  and  chattels,  including  slaves.” 

Of  General  Herkimer’s  life,  prior  to  the  Revolution,  almost 
nothing  is  known  save  the  fact  already  mentioned,  that  he  com- 
manded Fort  Herkimer  in  1758.  In  general,  the  relations  of  the 
Mohawks  and  the  Palatines  were  friendly.  The  Mohawk  chief, 
Brant,  and  Nicolas  Herkimer  were  good  friends.  The  Mohawks 
were  not  numerous.  According  to  the  Rev.  Charles  Inglis, 
assistant  rector  of  Trinity,  who  wrote  in  1770,  the  Mohawks  were 
settled  in  three  villages  and  numbered  about  420  souls.  Just 
west  of  them  were  600  Oneidas.  However,  the  Mohawks  could 
not  help  looking  with  jealous  eyes  on  their  own  decreasing  num- 
bers and  on  the  rapidly  growing  villages  of  Palatines.  Just  prior 
to  the  Revolution  complaints  were  made  by  the  Mohawks  to 
Sir  William  Johnson  of  Palatine  encroachments,  and  it  is  not  un- 
likely that  jealousy  was  a potent  factor  in  causing  the  Mohawks  to 
attach  themselves  to  the  royalist  cause. 

From  the  French  and  their  Indian  allies  the  Palatines,  as  we 
have  seen,  suffered  two  serious  raids,  and  they  were  by  no  means 
exempt  from  vexations  at  the  hands  of  the  English  soldiery  during 
the  French  and  Indian  wars.  From  the  unpublished  Johnson 
papers  preserved  in  the  State  Library  it  appears  that  Sir  William 
Johnson  ordered  Han  Jost  Petrie,  Han  Jost  Herkimer  and  John 
Conrad  to  cut  a road  from  Rome  to  Oswego.  Han  Jost  Herkimer 
in  a letter  excusing  himself  from  compliance,  complains  severely 
of  the  wanton  acts  of  the  British  soldiery,  and  says  that  his 
presence  at  home  is  absolutely  necessary  to  protect  his  property. 

As  a rule  the  Palatines  were  ignorant  and  superstitious,  but 
frugal  and  industrious.  They  were  overfond  of  horses.  In  a 
common  wooden  trencher  was  poured  the  pot  of  samp  and  around 
this  the  family  gathered  dividing  the  food  by  imaginary  lines  and 
pouring  in  milk  as  excavations  were  made  in  the  pudding.  The 
imaginary  lines  were  a source  of  no  little  trouble  in  a large  family 
of  hungry  children.  The  Palatines  spoke  a patois  known  as 
Mohawk  Dutch.  As  late  as  1802,  the  Rev.  John  Taylor  writes  of 
the  upper  portion  of  the  Mohawk  valley : “ This  place  appears  to 
be  a perfect  Babel  as  to  language  * * * the  articulation  of 
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even  New  England  people  is  injured  by  their  being  intermingled 
with  the  Dutch,  Irish  and  Scotch.” 

B.  J.  Lossing  speaks  of  General  Herkimer  as  uneducated.  Un- 
lettered Herkimer  was,  and  his  knowledge  of  English  slight,  as  his 
order  to  Peter  Bellinger,  now  in  possession  of  the  Oneida  County 
Historical  Society,  shows.  Uneducated  he  was  not.  No  man 
schooled  to  wrest  a living  from  the  savage  wilderness,  to  protect 
himself  and  his  family  on  a wild  frontier,  to  gain  leadership 
among  his  neighbors  and  to  think  clearly  on  vital  political  issues 
should  be  called  uneducated.  Herkimer  had  the  very  kind  of 
training  that  produced  a Washington  and  a Lincoln.  As  a people 
the  Palatines  were  freedom-loving.  Through  a century  of  un- 
paralleled suffering  in  the  old  world  and  half  a century  of  less 
bitter  experience  in  the  new,  they  had  come  to  hate  the  tyranny  of 
princes  and  the  oppressions  of  a hired  soldiery.  Great  men  are 
the  crystals  of  social  experience.  Out  of  the  Egyptian  bondage  a 
Moses,  out  of  centuries  of  aristocratic  misrule  a Caesar,  and  out 
of  the  feudal  ills  of  the  Palatinate,  the  oppressions  of  Louis  XIV, 
and  the  exactions  of  colonial  governors  came  a Herkimer  and  a 
Peter  Zenger. 

In  1772,  Tryon  county  had  been  set  off  from  Albany  county. 
Its  eastern  boundary  was  a north  and  south  line  running  through 
the  middle  of  what  is  now  Schoharie  county.  It  embraced  all  of 
New  York  west  of  that  line.  The  capital  and  county  seat  was 
Johnstown  in  the  eastern  portion.  The  total  population  at  the 
time  of  the  Revolution  may  have  been  10,000,  composed 
largely  of  Dutch,  Irish,  Scotch  and  Palatines.  The  Johnsons 
with  their  Irish  and  Scotch  followers  around  Johnstown  and 
Fonda  were  loyalists.  The  Palatines  of  the  western  portion 


Herkimer's  Order  to  Peter  Bellinger. 

Ser  you  will  order  your  bodellgen  do  mercks  immiedettleh  do  ford 
edouard  wid  for  das  profiesen  and  amonieschen  fied  for  an  betell  dis  zu 
will  du  ben  yur  berrell  for  am  frind. 

Nicolas  Herchheimer. 

to  carnell  piedir  bellingei 
ad  de  flats 
Ocdober  18,  1776 
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of  the  county  were  for  the  most  part  patriots.  Dr.  Franklin 
said,  before  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1776,  that  the  Ger- 
mans of  Pennsylvania  were  more  dissatisfied  with  the  Stamp 
Act  than  the  English  colonists,  and  the  same  sentiments  were 
shared  by  the  Palatines  of  Tryon  county.  In  August,  1774, 
after  the  Boston  Port  Bill  went  into  effect,  a meeting  of  the  Pala- 
tine district  passed  patriotic  resolutions,  promised  support  to  the 
Continental  Congress,  and  appointed  a standing  committee  of 
safety.  In  the  spring  of  1775  the  royalists  met  at  Johnstown,  drew 
up  and  circulated  a declaration  avowing  opposition  to  the  Con- 
tinental Congress.  This  declaration  was  signed  by  the  magis- 
trates and  grand  jury  of  Tryon  county.  Sir  John  Johnson,  at 
Johnstown,  and  Colonel  Guy  Johnson,  at  Guy  Park,  began  arm- 
ing retainers,  fortifying  their  houses,  stopping  travelers,  breaking 
up  patriot  meetings  and  intriguing  with  the  Iroquois  Confederacy. 
Nowhere  in  the  colonies  was  division  of  sentiment  sharper  than  in 
the  Mohawk  valley.  It  was  estimated  at  the  close  of  the  Revolu- 
tion that  one-third  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  valley  had  fled  to 
Canada,  and  that  one-third  had  been  killed. 

To  the  dwellers  in  the  Mohawk,  as  well  as  to  the  patriots  gener- 
ally, the  attitude  of  the  Iroquois,  those  far-famed  warriors,  was  a 
matter  of  great  concern.  It  seemed  likely  from  the  first  that  they 
would  follow  the  fortunes  of  the  Johnson  family,  but  unceasing 
efforts  were  made  by  the  colonial  leaders  to  keep  them  neutral, 
and  it  was  vainly  hoped  for  a time  that  the  Johnsons  might  be  led 
to  espouse  the  patriot  cause.  The  last  of  May,  1775,  Colonel  Guy 
Johnson  withdrew  with  his  followers  from  Guy  Park  westward  to 
Cosby’s  Manor,  and  summoned  a general  council  of  the  Iroquois, 
which  met  later  at  Ontario.  Immediately  the  Committee  of  Safety 
of  Tryon  county  assembled  and  among  the  delegates  was  Nicolas 
Herkimer,  chairman  of  the  Canajoharie  district.  This  committee 
drew  up  a set  of  resolutions  in  which  was  expressed  the  hope  that 
the  Indians  would  be  kept  neutral,  and  a vigorous  protest  was 
made  against  the  interference  of  Johnson’s  followers  in  preventing 
a peaceful  assembly  of  patriots  of  the  Mohawk  district.  These 
resolutions  were  delivered  by  Colonel  Herkimer  to  Guy  Johnson 
then  at  Cosby’s  Manor.  Johnson’s  answer  was  intended  to  allay 
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the  fears  of  the  patriots,  but  his  actions  belied  his  words. 
Colonel  Johnson  soon  withdrew  from  Cosby’s  Manor  to  Fort 
Stanwix,  thence  to  Ontario  and  Oswego,  where  he  held  councils  of 
the  Indians,  and  thence  to  Montreal,  where  as  Indian  superin- 
tendent he  directed  the  cruel  warfare  that  desolated  the  houses  of 
his  former  neighbors.  After  the  flight  of  Guy  Johnson,  Sir  John 
Johnson  remained  at  Johnson  Hall,  Johnstown,  and  carried  on  a 
secret  correspondence  with  his  relative  at  Montreal.  His  actions 
were  so  suspicious  that  General  Schuyler  came  into  Tryon  county 
with  a small  guard ; Colonel  Herkimer  ordered  out  the  militia  and 
January,  1776,  they  arrested  Sir  John  Johnson.  Johnson  was 
soon  after  paroled  but  broke  his  parole  and  also  fled  to  Canada. 
For  eighteen  months  the  inhabitants  of  the  Mohawk  valley  en- 
joyed comparative  quiet,  but  in  June,  1777,  the  Oneida  chieftain, 
Brant,  suddenly  appeared  at  Unadilla  and  began  driving  otf  cattle 
and  terrorizing  the  inhabitants.  Herkimer,  who  had  been  made  a 
brigadier  in  1776,  marched  to  meet  Brant  with  380  militia.  His 
purpose  was  to  stop  the  depredations,  and,  if  possible,  to  win 
Brant’s  neutrality.  Two  conferences  were  held  wjth  Brant, 
and  hostilities  were  narrowly  averted.  Herkimer’s  force  was 
probably  superior  to  Brant’s  but  it  would  hardly  have  been  good 
policy  for  Herkimer  to  attack  Brant  then,  though  Brant  declared 
his  intention  of  adhering  to  the  King’s  cause.  There  was  hope  at 
that  time  that  the  other  Iroquois  tribes  with  the  exception  of  the 
Mohawks  might  be  kept  neutral.  An  attack  on  Brant  at  that 
time  might  have  brought  the  whole  Iroquois  Confederacy  upon  the 
unprotected  homes  of  the  colonists.  Early  in  1777,  it  became 
evident  that  New  York  State  would  become  the  theatre  of  exten- 
sive military  operations.  Burgoyne  was  in  Canada  massing 
forces  and  collecting  supplies  for  his  descent  through  the  Cham- 
plain valley.  The  Mohawk  valley  was  particularly  adapted  to  be 
a route  of  secondary  invasion,  because  its  patriotic  population  and 
fertile  fields  were  sources  of  strength  to  the  colonial  armies.  To 
protect  this  valley  Colonel  Gansevoort  was  ordered  in  April,  1777, 
to  go  to  Fort  Schuyler,  more  commonly  known  as  Fort  Stanwix, 
repair  the  fortifications  there  and  hold  the  fort  at  all  hazards. 
This  Fort  Schuyler  stood  within  the  present  boundaries  of  Rome, 
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and  guarded  the  carry  from  the  Mohawk  to  Wood’s  creek. 
July  fifth  General  Burgoyne  captured  Ticonderoga,  and  began  his 
fateful  journey  by  way  of  Whitehall  to  Fort  Edward,  where  the 
American  army  had  rendezvoused.  The  fall  of  Ticonderoga 
brought  terror  to  the  inhabitants  of  New  York,  and  the  patriots  of 
the  Mohawk  valley  were  still  further  alarmed  by  the  news  brought 
by  Thomas  Spencer  an  Oneida  chieftain  on  July  fifteenth,  that  a 
force  of  1,700  English  regulars,  Tories  and  Indians  were  at 
Oswego,  intending  to  march  on  Fort  Schuyler  and  thence  through 
the  Mohawk  valley  to  Albany.  Central  New  York  was  panic 
stricken.  Many  of  the  fighting  men  were  with  General  Schuyler 
at  Fort  Edward.  Many  whose  faith  was  weak  now  fled  to  the 
Tories.  Two  hundred  militia  were  ordered  to  strengthen  Fort 
Schuyler;  only  a part  obeyed.  Two  companies  of  continental 
troops  were  ordered  to  repair  to  the  fort  and  refused  to  go.  At 
this  crisis,  General  Nicolas  Herkimer  issued  a stirring  proclama- 
tion setting  forth  the  perils  that  threatened  and  commanding  all 
able-bodied  men  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  sixty  to  assemble 
to  repel  the  invasion.  In  a few  days  he  was  in  command  of  800 
militia,  and  set  out  on  a march  of  fifty  odd  miles  to  relieve  Fort 
Schuyler,  which  had  been  invested  by  St.  Leger  on  the  third  of 
August.  On  the  morning  of  August  sixth,  Herkimer’s  undis- 
ciplined troops  were  within  a few  miles  of  the  beleaguered  fort. 
Scouts  had.  been  sent  ahead  to  inform  the  garrison  that  relief  was 
coming  and  advising  that  a sortie  be  made  from  the  fort  when 
Herkimer’s  militia  should  engage  the  enemy.  A signal  of  guns 
from  the  fort  was  to  inform  Herkimer  as  soon  as  his  scouts  had 
gained  entrance  and  delivered  their  message.  Herkimer  intended 
to  await  this  signal  before  breaking  camp.  But  at  this  crisis  a 
mutiny  broke  out.  The  younger  men,  impatient  of  delay,  urged 
an  immediate  march.  Colonels  Cox  and  Parish  were  specially 
insistent.  Herkimer  replied,  “ I am  placed  over  you  as  a father 
and  a guardian,  and  shall  not  lead  you  into  difficulties  from  which 
I may  not  be  able  to  extricate  you.”  Taunted  at  length  with 
being  a coward  and  Tory,  a taunt  that  stung  severely  because  his 
brother  Han  Jost  was  in  the  Tory  ranks,  Herkimer  gave  the  order 
to  march.  In  thus  acting  against  his  better  judgment,  the  hero 
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of  Oriskany  laid  himself  open  to  a charge  of  weakness,  but  it  is 
entirely  possible  that  if  he  had  not  moved  he  would  have  lost 
control  of  his  forces.  His  neglect  to  send  out  scouting  parties, 
though  informed  of  an  intended  ambush,  seems  less  excusable, 
but  was  doubtless  due  also  to  the  impatience  of  his  troops,  whose 
friends  were  shut  up  in  the  fort  and  in  peril  of  massacre. 

The  story  of  the  ambuscade  at  Oriskany,  of  that  deadliest 
battle  of  the  Revolution,  where  one-third  of  the  raw  militia  lost 
their  lives,  of  Herkimer’s  coolness  in  danger  and  in  pain,  of  his 
subsequent  heroic  death,  has  been  told  too  often  to  bear  repetition. 
Looked  at  in  one  way  the  battle  of  Oriskany  was  a small  affair, 
so  was  Lexington.  Viewed  in  the  light  of  subsequent  events, 
Oriskany  helped  in  no  small  measure  to  spoil  Burgoyne’s  cam- 
paign, to  save  New  York  State  for  the  patriot’s  cause  and  to  win 
the  alliance  of  France. 


FATHER  JOGUES. 


Rev.  John  W.  Dolan.* 


ISAAC  JOGUES  was  born  at  Orleans,  in  France,  January  io, 
1607,  of  a worthy  family  of  that  city,  some  of  whose 
descendants  still  live  there  to  perpetuate  the  memory  and 
example  of  his  apostolic  heroism. 

His  father’s  death  left  him  when  quite  young  to  the  exclusive 
care  of  his  mother,  Frances  de  Saint  Mesmin,  who  was  quite  as 
solicitious  as  she  was  competent  to  form  his  heart  to  piety  while 
she  instructed  his  mind  in  the  first  elements  of  knowledge.  From 
his  earliest  years  he  manifested,  as  a result  of  her  maternal  train- 
ing, the  meekness  suggested  by  the  name  he  had  received  in 
baptism,  and  the  chivalrous  endurance  of  suffering  which  later 
characterized  his  missionary  career. 

When  ten  years  old  he  entered  the  school  which  the  Jesuits  had 
opened  that  very  year,  1617,  in  his  native  city,  and  remained  under 
their  tutelage,  making  what  we  would  now  term  his  grammar  and 
college  studies,  until  the  summer  of  the  year  1624,  when  he  had 
finished  the  class  of  rhetoric  and  decided  to  determine  and  prepare 
for  his  career  in  life. 

We  can  readily  understand  why  a young  man  of  Jogues’s  dispo- 
sition and  acquirements  would  be  led  to  embrace  an  apostolic  life. 
The  age  was  one  of  exploration  and  missionary  enterprise. 
Nations  were  vying  with  one  another  in  the  discovery  of  new 
territory,  and  Catholic  monarchs  were  still  inspired  with  the  desire 
to  spread  the  light  of  faith  among  savage  and  heathen  peoples ! 
Even  the  Reformation  so-called  had  not  blighted  the  spirit  of 
chivalry,  though  it  had  diverted  the  energies  and  the  valor  of 

* Father  John  W.  Dolan,  of  St.  Patrick’s  Catholic  church,  Johnstown, 
N.  Y.,  died  February  14,  1904. 
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Christian  knight  errantry  from  the  places  consecrated  by  the 
footsteps  of  Christ  to  the  souls  sitting  in  darkness  and  waiting  to 
be  washed  by  His  blood.  Apostles  had  never  been  wanting  to 
preach  the  gospel  to  distant  and  barbarous  peoples,  but  never 
before  had  the  forces  of  Christendom  been  so  thoroughly  organized 
to  make  the  kingdom  of  Christ  co-extensive  with  the  spread  of 
worldly  kingdoms.  The  rapid  growth  of  the  church  in  the  con- 
tinents opened  up  to  civilization  by  the  explorers  of  the  sixteenth 
century  had  already  necessitated  the  formation  under  Gregory  XV 
of  a college  of  cardinals  for  the  propagation  of  the  faith,  and 
three  years  after  Jogues  had  entered  the  Jesuit  novitiate  at  Rouen, 
October  24,  1624.  Urban  VIII  had  built  a college  in  Rome 
under  this  title,  with  a view  to  establishing  an  institution  to 
which  candidates  for  the  missionary  career  could  come  from  every 
quarter  of  the  globe,  to  be  trained  for  their  work  and  to  be  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  the  church  at  the  very  centre  of  Catholic  unity. 

In  the  task  of  organizing  the  work  of  the  missions  the  Holy  See 
was  ably  assisted  by  men  of  the  greatest  influence  in  church  and 
state  in  France.  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul  had  returned  from  slavery 
at  Tunis,  only  to  form  his  congregation  of  missionary  priests  and 
sisters  whose  wonders  of  charity  have  filled  the  earth ; and  to  lend 
his  apostolic  counsels  to  Antoine  de  Gondi,  and  later  to  King 
Louis  XIII  and  his  saintly  wife,  Queen  Anne  of  Austria.,  The 
illustrious  Francois  Le  Clerc  du  Tremblay,  Capuchin,  after  having 
assisted  Richelieu  in  his  attempts  to  evangelize  Canada,  had,  under 
the  patronage  of  Urban  VIII,  become  superior  of  the  Oriental 
missions,  sending  missionaries  to  Tunis,  Algiers  and  Cairo,  to 
Armenia,  Mount  Libanus  and  Babylon.  Father  Cotton,  confessor 
of  Henry  IV  and  Louis  XIII,  continued,  even  when  he  had  left 
the  court,  to  use  his  influence  to  have  the  Jesuits  return  to  their 
posts  in  Canada,  whence  they  had  been  driven  by  the  English  in 
1628. 

Whilst  the  young  religious  Jogues  was  making  his  three  years’ 
course  of  philosophy  at  the  College  of  La  Fleche  he  met  with  many 
of  the  veteran  missionaries  who  had  been  forced  to  return  from 
Canada,  and  sat  side  by  side  with  Menard,  Dumarche,  Delaplace, 
Quentin  and  Adam,  who  like  himself  were  one  day  to  live,  labor 
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and  die  in  the  missions  of  New  France.  During  the  four  years 
he  spent  teaching  classes  of  grammar  and  literature  in  the  College 
of  Rome,  1629-1633,  he  fell  under  the  same  influences,  Charles 
Labemant,  Masse  and  Brebeuf  residing  with  him  there,  and 
though  his  excellent  talents  seemed  to  destine  him  for  brilliant 
tasks  in  the  prosperous  colleges  of  his  order  in  France ; and  though 
it  was  his  own  desire  to  go  to  the  missions  of  Japan,  where  the 
death  of  Spinola  at  the  stake  in  1626  assured  him  of  a chance 
for  martyrdom,  or  to  Ethiopia,  where  flourishing  missions  were 
constantly  demanding  new  laborers,  he  was  destined  for  the 
Canadian  missions ; and  shortly  after  Champlain  and  Richelieu 
had  succeeded  in  restoring  Canada  to  France,  before  Jogues  had 
quite  finished  his  theology  at  Clermont,  in  Paris,  he  received 
orders  from  his  superiors  to  prepare  for  the  missions  there.  He 
was  ordained  priest  in  January,  1636,  celebrated  his  first  mass  on 
February  tenth,  and  set  sail  from  Dieppe,  April  6,  1636,  leaving 
in  a letter  to  his  mother  the  very  matter  of  fact  view  of  his  mission 
in  the  words : “ Men  for  a little  gain  cross  the  seas,  enduring,  at 
least,  as  much  as  we;  and  shall  we  not,  for  God’s  love,  do  what 
men  do  for  earthly  interests  ? ” 

It  is  importaiit  that  we  should  keep  before  our  minds  this 
motive  which  impelled  men  like  Father  Jogues  to  enter  upon  the 
missionary  career.  It  stands  out  so  clearly  that  even  historians 
like  Parkman  are  compelled  to  recognize  it.  “ To  the  vital  prin- 
ciples of  propagandism,”  he  writes,  in  The  Pioneers  of  France  in 
the  New  World,  “ the  commercial  and  the  military  spirit  were 
subordinate;  or,  to  speak  more  justly,  trade,  policy  and  military 
power  leaned  on  the  missions  as  their  main  support,  the  grand 
instrument  of  their  extension.  The  missions  were  to  explore  the 
interior ; the  missions  were  to  win  over  the  savage  hordes  at  once 
to  Heaven  and  to  France.  Peaceful,  benign,  beneficent,  were  the 
weapons  of  this  conquest.  France  aimed  to  subdue,  not  by  the 
sword  but  by  the  cross ; not  to  overwhelm  and  crush  the  nations 
she  invaded,  but  to  convert,  to  civilize  and  embrace  them  among 
her  children.”  And,  again,  in  The  Jesuits  in  North  America, 
speaking  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries : “ One  great  aim  engrossed 
their  lives.  For  the  greater  glory  of  God  — ad  majorem  Die 
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gloriam  — they  would  act  or  wait,  dare,  suffer  or  die,  yet  all  in 
unquestioning  subjection  to  the  authority  of  the  superiors  in  whom 
they  recognized  the  agents  of  Divine  authority  itself.” 

It  is  well  to  keep  this  motive  of  Jogues  and  his  companions 
before  us,  because  it  is  the  motive  of  the  Catholic  missionary  the 
world  over,  and  it  is  the  only  one  that  can  support  the  true  apostle 
in  his  labors  or  inspire  him  to  propagate  a true  Christianity.  The 
candidates  for  the  missions  in  New  France  knew  well  the  difficul- 
ties, hardships  and  dangers  which  would  confront  them  there. 
They  had  heard  them  enumerated  by  the  heroic  Brebeuf;  they 
had  read  them  in  the  letters  of  Le  Jeune,  Charles  Labemant  and 
Masse.  To  them  the  scene  of  Jacques  Cartier  planting  the  cross 
at  St.  Malo  for  Francis  I.,  was  not  a mere  official  ceremony,  for  it 
meant  that  to  be  a missionary  to  the  Algonquins,  the  Montagnais 
or  the  Hurons,  was  to  bear  the  cross  in  every  deed.  This  cross 
they  found  in  the  abandonment  of  home  and  friends  and  country, 
and  in  the  utter  privation  of  the  simple  comforts  which  are  per- 
mitted even  to  a religious;  in  the  perilous  journey  over  un- 
traversed seas ; the  hardships  of  a new  and  rigorous  climate ; the 
extreme  poverty  of  their  domestic  life;  the  monotony  and  lone- 
someness of  days  spent  within  forts  or  encampments,  cut  off  by 
distance  from  the  civilized  world,  and  by  ignorance  of  the  lan- 
guage from  the  savages  they  had  come  to  evangelize;  in  the 
difficulties  of  acquiring  barbarous  tongues  without  master  or 
interpreter ; in  long  and  painful  marches  by  land,  burdened  down 
by  their  camp  luggage,  and  often  by  sick  brethren  or  neophytes; 
the  toilsome  journeys  by  water  in  frail  canoes,  under  hot  sun, 
against  swift  currents,  of  which  the  intrepid  Brebeuf  wrote : 

“ However  smooth  the  passage  may  appear,  there  is  enough 
to  appall  a heart  not  thoroughly  mortified.  The  skill  of  the 
Indians  does  not  shorten  the  journey,  smooth  the  rocks,  nor  avert 
the  dangers.  No  matter  with  whom  you  may  be,  you  must  make 
up  your  mind  to  be  at  least  three  or  four  weeks  on  the  way,  with 
no  companions  but  men  whom  you  have  never  seen  before,  in  a 
bark  canoe,  in  a most  inconvenient  position,  forbidden  to  move 
right  or  left,  to  be  fifty  times  a day  in  danger  of  capsizing  or 
dashing  against  the  rocks.  You  are  scorched  by  the  sun  in  the 
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daytime,  and  the  mosquitoes  devour  you  by  night.  Sometimes 
you  have  to  ascend  five  or  six  falls  in  one  day,  and  at  night  all 
your  refreshment  is  a little  corn  simply  boiled  in  water,  and  your 
bed  the  ground  or  a rough  and  bristling  rock ; generally  the  sky 
is  your  canopy,  with  an  unbroken  stillness  for  your  lullaby.” 

“ It  would  not  be  easy  to  give  you  in  detail,”  wrote  Father 
Jogues  to  his  mother,  “ the  discomforts  of  this  mode  of  travel ; 
but  the  love  of  God,  who  calls  us  to  these  missions,  and  our  desire 
to  do  something  towards  the  conversion  of  these  poor  barbarians, 
render  it  all  so  sweet,  that  we  would  not  exchange  our  hardships 
for  all  the  pleasures  of  earth.”  These  journeys  over,  the  Indian 
hut  or  cabin  was  their  only  resting  place,  open  to  the  winds  of 
heaven,  filled  with  the  smoke  of  the  fires,  creeping  with  the  vermin 
of  an  unclean  race,  with  whom  they  had  commonly  to  eat  and 
sleep,  living  in  constant  danger  of  their  treachery,  in  horror  of 
their  sorcery  and  devil  worship,  in  disgust  at  their  immorality,  and, 
but  for  their  hope,  with  every  reason  to  despair,  of  lifting  them 
from  their  superstition  and  idolatry.  All  that  could  shock  the 
refined  sense  of  men  hailing  from  the  most  delicately  nurtured 
nation  of  that  age,  and  all  that  could  dampen  their  natural  ardor 
of  soul.  Nay,  what  to  their  sensitive  piety  was  ineffably  more 
trying,  the  manifest  reign  of  Satan  in  the  Souls  they  wished  to 
wrest  from  his  servitude  awaited  the  aspirant  for  the  missionary 
career  in  Canada. 

“ The  way  was  pathless  and  long,”  writes  Parkman,  “ by  rock 
and  torrent  and  the  gloom  of  savage  forests.  The  goal  was 
more  dreary  yet.  Toil,  hardship,  famine,  filth,  sickness,  solitude, 
insult  — all  that  is  most  revolting  to  men  nurtured  among  arts 
and  letters,  all  that  is  most  terrific  to  monastic  credulity;  such 
were  the  promise  and  the  reality  of  the  Huron  mission.  In  the 
eyes  of  the  Jesuits  the  Huron  country  was  the  innermost  strong- 
hold of  Satan,  his  castle  and  his  donjon-keep.  All  the  weapons 
of  his  malice  were  prepared  against  the  bold  invader  who  should 
assail  him  in  this,  the  heart  of  his  ancient  domain.  Far  from 
shrinking,  the  priest’s  zeal  rose  to  tenfold  ardor.  He  signed  the 
cross,  invoked  St.  Ignatius,  St.  Xavier  or  St.  Francis  Borgia, 
kissed  his  reliquary,  said  nine  masses  to  the  Virgin,  and  stood 
prompt  to  battle  with  all  the  hosts  of  hell. 
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“A  life  sequestered  from  social  intercourse,  and  remote  from 
every  prize  which  ambition  holds  worth  the  pursuit,  or  a lonely 
death,  under  forms,  perhaps,  the  most  appalling  — these  were 
the  missionaries’  alternatives.  Their  maligners  may  taunt  them, 
if  they  will,  with  credulity,  superstition,  or  a blind  enthusiasm; 
but  slander  itself  cannot  accuse  them  of  hyprocisy  or  ambition.” 

If  we  dwell  thus  as  length  on  the  hardships  of  the  missionaries 
to  Canada  in  1635  it  is  because  we  can  by  one  brief  passage  pre- 
pare our  minds  to  appreciate  the  hasty  narrative  of  Father  Jogues’s 
active  life  there  from  the  time  of  his  arrival  at  the  island  of 
St.  Louis  de  Mescou,  in  Chaleur  bay,  with  Fathers  Charles 
Gamier,  Paul  Ragueneau,  Nicholas  Adam,  Peter  Chastelain  and 
Brother  Ceuet,  in  June,  1636,  until  the  date  of  his  famous 
captivity  in  August,  1642.  After  spending  about  a month  at 
the  missionary  residence  of  Our  Lady  of  Angels  at  Quebec, 
Father  Jogues  proceeded  to  Three  Rivers  to  await  an  opportunity 
for  traveling  to  the  Huron  mission  for  which  he  had  been 
destined.  He  had  not  long  to  wait.  Father  Daniel,  “ barefooted, 
with  a paddle  in  his  hand,  his  cassock  in  shreds,  the  breviary 
hanging  from  his  neck,  and  a wornout  shirt  on  his  back,”  had 
come  down  from  the  Huron  country  with  some  young  Hurons, 
who  were  to  be  thoroughly  instructed  in  the  faith,  and  to  return 
to  their  country  in  order  to  enlighten  and  edify  their  fellow 
Hurons. 

In  answer  to  their  petition  for  a missionary  to  accompany  them 
homeward,  Father  Jogues  was  appointed,  and  he  started  imme- 
diately on  St.  Bartholomew’s  Day,  August  twenty-fourth,  on  a 
nineteen  days’  journey  of  over  600  miles  in  the  frail  birch  canoe, 
arriving  at  Ihonatiria,  where  the  missionaries  had  their  residence 
of  St.  Joseph.  This  station,  variously  called  Ihmitina,  Jonatiri, 
Abanacha,  Toanch,  Toachim,  Teandeauiata,  was  on  a point  run- 
ning out  into  Lake  Huron,  between  Notawasaga  and  Georgian 
bays,  and  facing  Christian  island.  It  is  in  Simcoe  county,  at  the 
extreme  northwest  corner,  and  due  north  of  Toronto.  The  hill 
on  which  the  village  stood  descends  abruptly  to  the  shore,  a long 
horseshoe  cove  affords  shelter  to  the  shipping,  and  it  was  from 
this  trait  the  Indians  named  it  Ihonatiria,  “ where  the  beautiful 
canoes  are  laden.”  I regret  that  we  cannot  go  more  into  the 
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detail  of  the  various  mission  sites  which  were  the  scenes  of 
Father  Jogues’s  labors.  Time  will  not  permit  us,  and  besides 
it  is  the  special  province  of  Father  Jones,  archivist  of  St.  Mary’s 
College,  Montreal,  who  after  much  labor  in  constructing  the  map 
of  these  sites,  kindly  gave  me  the  benefit  of  his  studies  by  inviting 
me  as  companion  of  his  explorations  last  spring. 

Here  Father  Jogues  spent  his  first  three  weeks  in  a mortal  ill- 
ness, and  the  time  of  his  convalescence  in  learning  the  Huron 
language.  With  Brebeuf,  the  superior  and  teacher,  Pi j art,  Le 
Mercier,  Gamier  and  Chastelain,  he  strove  to  master  its  guttural 
sounds  and  to  pronounce  its  words,  with  vowels  as  numerous  as 
the  consonants  in  Polish.  Together  they  contrived  to  invent 
words  for  religion,  virtue,  science  and  things  the  Indians  did  not 
know.  For  recreation  they  took  to  farming  and  managed  in  their 
first  year,  1637,  to  produce  enough  wheat  and  wine  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  altar.  To  make  themselves  all  to  all  to  the  Indians, 
they  lived,  ate  and  lodged  as  the  tribe  did.  They  rose  at  four, 
meditated  and  said  their  masses  until  eight,  instructed  the 
Indians  until  two,  and  again  after  dinner  until  four,  when  they 
dismissed  them  so  as  to  be  free  to  say  their  office,  consult  together 
about  the  interests  of  the  missions,  study  the  language,  take 
supper  at  6.30,  say  their  night  prayers  and  retire.  Father  Jogues 
was  found  so  useful  in  managing  the  affairs  of  the  settlement  that 
he  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  works  in  which  they 
were  training  the  Indians.  When  plague  broke  out  in  their 
villages  he  was  found  to  be  one  of  the  most  efficient  attendants  on 
the  sick.  During  this  plague  the  fathers  baptized  fully  1,200 
persons,  according  to  Father  Jogues,  who  had  occasion  at  this 
time,  when  traveling  from  village  to  village  with  Father  Brebeuf 
to  experience  the  true  hardships  of  the  missionary,  which  consist 
not  in  mere  bodily  privations,  but  in  distress  of  soul  occasioned 
by  the  credulity  with  which  some  of  them  were  led  to  regard  the 
missionaries  as  the  cause  of  their  woes,  by  the  witchcraft,  sorcery 
and  oneiromancv  with  which  they  vainly  strove  to  dispel  their 
evils,  and  “the  harrowing  pain,”  to  use  the  words  of  Father 
Jogues  to  his  mother,  “of  seeing  more  than  a hundred  people 
dying  before  our  eyes  and  vainly  entreating  our  aid,” 
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The  plague  caused  the  dispersion  of  the  village  at  Ihonatiria 
and  the  missionaries  accordingly  followed  the  inhabitants  to  the 
two  villages  Ossossane,  some  fourteen  miles  south  of  Ihonatiria, 
and  Teanaustaye,  about  twenty  miles  to  the  southeast.  Here  it 
was  that  Father  Jogues  baptized  in  one  year  forty-eight  children 
and  seventy-two  adults. 

With  a view,  however,  of  establishing  a central  mission  station 
where  the  Hurons  could  be  gradually  induced  to  give  up  their 
roving  habits  and  find  security  from  the  inroads  of  the  Iroquois, 
Father  Brebeuf,  with  the  approbation  of  Richelieu,  determined  to 
erect  a mission  station  and  fort  on  the  river  Wye,  and  to  call  it 
the  Residence  of  St.  Mary.  The  charge  of  building  the  fort  and 
the  palisades  surrounding  it,  as  well  as  the  hospital  and  hospice 
for  Indian  visitors  which  stood  nearby  was  given  to  Father 
Jogues,  and  the  walls  of  the  fort  stand  to-day,  two  to  three  feet 
above  the  ground,  a monument  to  his  industry  and  thoroughness, 
and  a memento  of  the  zeal  with  which  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
fifteen  Frenchmen  who  were  permitted  to  assist  him,  and  of  his 
charity  to  the  Indians  who  came  to  visit  the  fathers  for  instruc- 
tion or  for  medicine. 

After  four  years  among  the  Hurons,  Father  Jogues  was  sent 
in  1640,  with  Father  Charles  Gamier,  to  the  Blue  Mountains, 
some  thirty  miles  southwest  of  the  Hurons,  to  start  a mission 
among  the  Petun  or  Tobacco  Indians.  Owing  to  the  false 
reports  spread  by  some  malevolent  Hurons  they  were  not  favor- 
ably received,  and  after  two  months  in  the  depth  of  winter  spent 
in  traveling  about  from  cabin  to  cabin,  they  resolved  to  return 
home.  It  was  at  this  place  Father  Gamier  was  put  to  death  in 
1649,  after  having  established  there  the  flourishing  mission  of 
the  Apostles. 

In  1641,  Father  Jogues,  with  Father  Raymbault,  visited  some 
western  Algonquins,  known  as  the  Ottawas,  who  lived  at  Sault 
Ste.  Marie,  on  Lake  Superior.  Their  journey  was  250  miles  in 
canoe  over  Lake  Huron,  and  their  reception  at  Ste.  Marie  was 
quite  as  cordial  as  the  reception  given  later  to  Marquette,  when  he 
had  pushed  beyond  this  station  to  the  Mississippi.  Indeed, 
Father  Jogues,  with  the  burning  desire  to  spread  the  faith  further 
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westward,  which  finally  led  Marquette  on  his  explorations,  raised 
here  a cross  and  made  it  face  the  valley  to  which  his  gallant 
follower  was  afterwards  to  bear  it  so  triumphantly. 

The  Hurons  were  a peaceful  nation  and  under  the  influence  of 
the  missionaries  they  were  beginning  gradually  to  manifest  the 
dispositions  which  had  enabled  the  Jesuits  to  form  the  famous 
Reductions  in  Paraguay.  They  numbered  in  all  about  25,000  or 
30,000  souls  and  they  lived  in  a country  about  twenty-five  miles 
wide  by  forty  long.  Taught  to  cultivate  the  soil,  they  were  slowly 
becoming  less  nomadic,  and,  in  their  numerous  happy  villages 
situated  beween  Lakes  Simcoe  and  Huron,  they  would  surely  have 
become  civilized  but  for  the  relentless  war  waged  on  them  by  the 
Iroquois.  This  great  family  of  the  Five  Nations  had  their  castles, 
as  the  French  called  them,  along  the  Mohawk  valley,  and  they 
found  easy  access  to  the  Huron  territory  by  way  of  Lake  Ontario 
or  by  Lake  Champlain,  the  River  Richelieu  and  the  St.  Lawrence. 
No  expedition,  whether  mercenary  or  missionary,  was  ever  made 
between  the  Huron  country  and  Quebec,  the  headquarters  of  the 
missions,  without  fear  of  an  attack  by  these  fierce  and  cruel  tribes, 
and  the  missionary  knew  that  it  was  their  greatest  ambition  to 
capture  a black  gown  in  order,  if  possible,  to  impose  their  own 
terms  upon  the  French  for  his  release.  In  the  spring  of  1642, 
the  hostility  for  the  French  was  most  acute,  and  it  was  not  without 
misgiving  that  the  superior  of  the  mission,  Father  Charles 
Labemant,  deputed  Fathers  Jogues  and  Raymbault  to  go  to 
Quebec  with  twenty  Huron  warriors  and  three  invalid  Frenchmen. 
It  took  them  thirty-five  days  to  reach  Three  Rivers,  whence  they 
pushed  on  to  Quebec,  the  Indians  visiting  the  white  settlement  to 
satisfy  their  curiosity  as  well  as  to  exchange  the  trinkets  they  had 
brought  with  them,  the  fathers  meanwhile  attending  to  mission 
business  and  making  ready  for  their  return. 

With  a fleet  of  twelve  canoes,  carrying  forty  persons,  Father 
Jogues  left  Quebec  the  last  week  of  July.  After  a few  days  at 
Three  Rivers,  they  began  their  journey  on  August  first,  but  they 
had  made  but  one  day's  journey  when  they  were  surprised  by 
seventy  Iroquois,  and  after  a brave  resistance,  during  which  some 
were  slain,  while  others  escaped,  Father  Jogues  was  taken 
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captive,  with  Rene  Goupil,  Eustace  Ahasistari,  Stephen  Totiri, 
Charles  Tsondalsaa,  William  Coutoure,  a Frenchman,  Joseph 
Theondechoren,  and  his  niece,  Teresa  Oiorehaton,  a young  Indian 
maiden  who  had  spent  two  years  in  the  Ursulines  at  Quebec,  and 
who  was  now  returning  to  help  spread  the  faith  among  her 
people. 

What  follows  we  cannot  describe  better  than  Father  Jogues 
describes  it  in  his  letter  to  his  chief  superior  in  France,  in  his 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  his  faithful  companion,  Rene  Goupil, 
and  in  his  narrative  some  four  years  later  to  his  superior,  Father 
Buteux,  of  his  sufferings  at  the  hands  of  the  Iroquois.  It  should 
not  seem  strange  that  we  fall  back  on  his  own  account  of  his 
tortures  and  captivity,  first,  because  he  is  a competent,  disinter- 
ested, and,  by  the  unanimous  accord  of  historians,  a veritable  wit- 
ness; and,  secondly,  because  long  before  his  own  letters  of  nar- 
ratives had  become  public,  others,  such  as  the  Hurons  who  had 
escaped  from  the  Iroquois,  had  already  reported  what  he  narrates 
in  all  modesty.  What  impresses  us  most  throughout  his  various 
accounts  of  his  captivity  is  the  generous  tribute  he  always  pays 
to  the  constancy  and  courage  of  his  neophytes,  and  their  personal 
devotion  to  him.  It  speaks  well  for  the  character  of  the  con- 
verts the  missionaries  had  made  among  the  Indians  to  see  some 
of  them  delivering  themselves  up  to  the  Iroquois  for  captivity 
and  torture  merely  to  be  loyal  to  the  priest,  and  it  should  silence 
forever  the  tongues  of  men  who  complain  that  the  missionaries 
gave  baptism  hastily  and  without  due  instruction  to  their  Indian 
wards.  Another  thing  noticeable  in  Father  Jouges’s  narrative  of 
his  own  sufferings  is  the  simplicity  with  which  he  tells  every- 
thing, his  own  weakness  and  temptation  to  give  way  under  them, 
as  well  as  the  graces  with  which  he  was  sustained  in  every  conflict. 

The  course  of  the  captors  lay  down  Lake  Champlain  and  over- 
land past  what  is  now  Saratoga  to  the  Mohawk  valley  about 
eighteen  miles  west  of  Schenectady.  Needless  to  say,  the  pris- 
oners were  forced  to  row  the  canoes,  and,  when  on  land,  to  carry 
the  baggage,  most  of  which  was  spoil  from  their  own  stores  for 
the  Huron  missions.  They  paused  for  a day  or  so  during  the 
journey  to  be  tortured  for  the  amusement  of  an  Iroquois  war 
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party.  This  was  the  eighth  day  and  the  spot  on  which  the 
tortures  were  inflicted  is  supposed  to  be  the  island  opposite 
Westport.  If  I do  not  enumerate  these  tortures  it  is  because  they 
were  repeated  time  and  again  before  the  hatred  of  the  Mohawks 
was  satified,  and  they  were  so  cruel  that  once  is  quite  enough  to 
mention  them.  When  six  days  later,  on  August  fourteenth,  they 
arrived  at  the  first  Mohawk  village  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Mohawk  river,  these  tortures  were  intensified,  and  it  is  a marvel 
to  us  how  the  victims  lived  under  their  blows  with  fists,  sticks 
and  clubs,  the  tearing  out  of  the  fingernails  and  crunching  of  the 
fingers  with  the  teeth;  hunger,  heat,  vermin,  festering  wounds, 
all  for  the  pastime  of  the  savage  Iroquois;  running  the  gauntlet 
under  a shower  of  blows  with  clubs  and  iron  rods;  having  their 
fingers  burned  or  bitten  by  men  who  resembled  ravening  wolves, 
their  flesh  hacked  or  torn  with  nails  to  the  very  bone,  their  flesh 
cut  off  in  slices,  their  bodies  tied  to  stakes  or  suspended  during 
the  day,  stretched  on  the  St.  Andrew  cross,  and  then  a night  spent 
at  the  mercy  of  the  children,  who  amused  themselves  by  heaping 
the  burning  embers  on  their  wounds.  Surely,  Father  Jogues 
could  moan : “We  are  made  a spectacle  to  God  and  His  angels,” 
as  he  stood  bravely  with  his  companions  on  the  platform  pro- 
jecting over  the  hilltop  at  Ossernenon,  the  victims  of  their 
fiendish  tormentors,  the  French  and  Huron  captives  animated  by 
his  example  and  assurance,  and  vying  with  one  another  to  com- 
fort him  by  their  patient  and  heroic  endurance.  Without  time  for 
rest  or  healing,  they  were  led  next  day  to  Andagaron,  a village 
eight  miles  north,  to  undergo  similar  tortures,  and,  finally,  two 
days  later  to  Tionontoguen,  some  six  miles  further  on,  to  meet  on 
the  platform  of  that  village  a new  band  of  Christian  Hurons 
taken  captive  elsewhere,  two  of  whom  Father  Jogues  baptized 
“ with  raindrops  gathered  from  the  leaves  of  a stalk  of  Indian 
corn  given  us  to  chew ; the  other  two  I baptized  at  a little  stream 
which  we  passed  when  led  to  another  village.”  Condemned  to 
die  by  fire,  the  sentence  was  soon  revoked  and  the  prisoners  were 
distributed  among  the  villages,  Father  Jogues  and  Rene  Goupil 
being  allotted  to  Ossernenon,  the  first  village,  where  their  lives 
were  constantly  in  danger  until  on  September  seventh  the  Dutch 
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settlement  at  Albany  sent  Van  Corlaer  and  two  others  to  treat  for 
their  deliverance.  All  they  could  obtain  was  a promise  from  the 
Indians,  but  their  interest  in  Father  Jogues  and  his  companion 
impressed  the  authorities  of  the  tribe  with  a regard  for  their 
prisoners,  and  it  was  decided  to  spare  their  lives. 

Father  Jogues  now  began  life  as  a slave  to  an  old  Indian 
squaw;  he  had  to  hew  the  wood  and  draw  the  water,  follow  the 
chase,  and  the  fishing  expeditions,  sleep  on  the  ground  and  often 
starve  rather  than  eat  the  meats  they  had  idolatrously  offered 
to  their  Areskoi.  When  free  he  withdrew  to  the  woods  to  com- 
mune with  God,  and  read  from  a copy  of  the  New  Testament 
which  he  had  regained  from  his  captors,  though  his  writings  are 
so  replete  with  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  that  he  scarcely 
needed  the  text  to  refresh  his  memory.  Gradually  he  began  to 
speak  to  his  masters  of  God  and  their  souls,  and  now  and  then 
he  made  excursions  to  the  neighboring  villages,  despised  as  a 
slave  by  the  Iroquois,  welcomed  as  a liberator  by  the  poor  Huron 
and  Algonquin  captives  who  were  striving  to  keep  their  Christian 
practices  in  a land  of  idolators.  He  was  constantly  threatened 
with  death  and  time  and  again  in  council  the  sachems  had  resolved 
to  sacrifice  him.  Once  when  they  had  substituted  ten  Abnaki 
prisoners  in  his  stead  he  stood  by  and  rushed  into  the  burning 
pile  to  baptize  a poor  squaw  who  was  roasting  as  a meal  for  the 
savages.  Now  and  then  he  visited  the  Dutch  post  at  Rensselaer- 
wyck,  or  Fort  Orange,  now  Albany,  where  he  might  have  escaped, 
as  the  Dutch  urged  him  to  do,  but  for  his  eagerness  to  serve  the 
Huron  prisoners,  and,  if  possible,  to  win  the  hearts  of  the 
Iroquois.  It  was  from  this  post  he  usually  sent  his  letters  to  the 
governor  of  Quebec  or  to  his  provincial,  and  their  usual  theme 
was  his  willingness  to  remain  captive  rather  than  cause  any 
political  disturbance  or  forsake  the  Christian  prisoners. 

He  remained  in  these  sentiments  until  August  5,  1643,  when 
he  began  to  see  that  his  presence  could  no  longer  benefit  his 
fellow  captives,  since  the  Iroquois  kept  him  away  from  them 
and  refused  his  ministrations  for  themselves.  During  the  year 
he  had  baptized  seventy  persons,  chiefly  prisoners,  sick  people 
and  children,  and  the  Iroquois  were  now  thwarting  every  attempt 
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on  his  part  to  minister  to  souls.  Accordingly,  when  the  Dutch 
again  urged  him  to  escape  and  offered  their  assistance  he  availed 
himself  of  their  kindness;  but  the  matter  was  hard  to  manage. 
Even  after  a desperate  fight  he  had  reached  the  vessel  which  was 
to  take  him  off,  he  was  forced  to  return  to  quiet  the  colonists, 
who  feared  an  uprising  of  the  Indians.  For  six  weeks  he  lay 
hid  in  a miserable  barn,  ill-treated  by  his  keeper,  who  appro- 
priated to  himself  the  money  kindly  meant  by  the  Dutch  for  the 
missionary.  They  had  already  given  300  francs  for  his  ransom, 
and  when  they  heard  of  his  ill-treatment  they  immediately  put  him 
under  the  kindly  care  of  the  Dominie  Megapolensis,  who  used 
him  with  the  greatest  kindness,  accompanied  him  down  the 
Hudson  to  New  Amsterdam,  feting  and  honoring  him  all  the  way 
and  naming  after  him  an  island  which  they  met  in  midstream. 
With  the  Dominie  he  was  honorably  received  by  the  governor  of 
New  Amsterdam,  now  New  York,  entertained  at  his  table,  and 
provided  with  passage  to  Holland.  Before  departing,  however, 
he  had  an  opportunity  of  exercising  his  ministry,  finding  there 
a penitent  Irishman  who  had  come  up  from  the  settlement  in 
Virginia,  and  a Portuguese  Catholic  woman.  The  respect  shown 
him  is  manifest  from  the  fact  that  one  young  Lutheran  was 
enthusiastic  enough  to  fall  at  his  feet  and  hail  him  as  a martyr  of 
Christ. 

The  sequel  of  his  career  after  his  captivity  can  be  shortly  told. 
He  left  New  York  in  a small  bark  on  the  fifth  of  November,  and 
after  much  hardship  put  into  Falmouth,  in  England,  having 
almost  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a Parliament  cruiser,  which  meant 
death  or  prison  for  a priest  in  those  days.  Here  their  bark  was 
boarded  by  robbers  and  Father  Jogues  was  stripped  of  his  hat 
and  coat.  Having  seen  a French  collier,  he  went  up  to  him,  and 
though  at  first  taken  for  a beggar,  made  known  his  real  character 
and  obtained  passage  to  the  French  coast,  which  he  reached 
between  Brest  and  St.  Pol  de  Leon,  on  Christmas  Day,  early 
enough  to  satisfy  his  devotion  by  receiving  communion  of  which 
he  had  so  long  been  deprived. 

A good  merchant  took  him  to  Rennes.  Unknown,  he  presented 
himself  at  the  college  of  his  order  as  one  who  brought  news  from 
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Canada.  The  rector,  who  was  preparing  to  say  mass,  hurried  to 
see  the  stranger  as  soon  as  he  heard  the  word  Canada.  Almost 
his  first  question  was  as  to  Father  Jogues.  “ Do  you  know  him  ? ” 
“ I know  him  well,”  said  the  other.  “We  have  heard  of  his 
capture  by  the  Iroquois  and  his  horrible  sufferings.  What  has 
become  of  him?  Is  he  still  alive?  ” “ He  is  alive,”  said  Father 

Jogues.  “ He  is  free ; he  is  now  speaking  to  you ! ” and  he  cast 
himself  at  the  feet  of  his  astonished  superior  to  ask  his  blessing. 

Once  known,  honors  met  him  on  every  side;  objects  belonging 
to  him  were  eagerly  sought  as  relics  ; the  Queen  Regent  even 
requested  that  he  should  come  to  Paris,  that  she  might  see  so 
illustrious  a sufferer.  All  this  was  painful  to  him,  and  it  was  not 
until  three  times  summoned  that  he  proceeded  to  the  capital.  He 
longed  to  return  to  Canada ; but  one  thing  prevented  his  departure. 
His  mangled  hands  which  had  been  reverently  kissed  by  the 
queen  and  the  court  of  France  wTere  an  obstacle  to  his  celebrating 
the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  altar.  A dispensation  was  needed. 
Urban  VIII  then  sat  in  the  See  of  Peter  — a pope  noted  especially 
for  the  stringent  rules  which  he  introduced  against  any  symptom 
of  public  veneration  to  the  departed  servants  of  God  until  their 
life  and  virtue  had  been  sifted  and  examined  in  the  long  and 
minute  legal  proceedings  for  canonization.  Yet  when  the  applica- 
tion of  Father  Jogues  was  presented  and  he  had  learned  the 
story  of  his  sufferings,  he  forgot  his  own  laws,  and  exclaimed,  as 
he  granted  it,  “ Indignum  esset  Christi  martyr em  Christi  non 
bib  ere  sanguinem  ” — It  were  wrong,  indeed,  if  one  who  had 
shed  his  blood  for  Christ  might  not  partake  of  the  Blood  of 
Christ. 

Nothing  now  detained  the  missionary  in  France;  and  early  in 
the  spring  of  1644  he  was  again  in  Canada.  The  colony  was  on 
the  brink  of  ruin ; but  the  governor  fortunately  forced  the 
Mohawks  to  offer  peace.  It  was  concluded  at  Three  Rivers  on 
the  12th  of  July,  1645.  Father  Jogues,  though  stationed  at 
Montreal,  was  present  and  an  anxious  observer  of  the  state  of 
feeling.  The  treaty  was  at  last  confirmed  on  the  Mohawk 
and  again  renewed  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  with  a request  for  a 
missionary. 
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Conscious  that  he  would  be  selected,  Father  Jogues  announced 
to  his  friends  his  perilous  mission,  and  in  April,  1646,  readily 
accepted  it  when  offered  by  his  superior. 

Though  a mission  was  resolved  upon  it  was  thought  better 
that  he  should  go  first  as  ambassador  and  was  accordingly  sent 
with  Mr.  Bourdon,  an  officer  in  the  employ  of  the  colony.  Of 
his  embassy,  the  missionary  drew  up  a full  account,  which  was  in 
existence  till  1800,  when  it  was,  with  other  papers  belonging  to 
the  Canada  Jesuits,  seized  by  the  British  government.  It  has 
now  disappeared.  The  “ Relation,”  which  doubtless  followed  it, 
says  that  they  left  Three  Rivers  on  the  16th  of  May,  1646,  with 
four  Mohawks  and  two  Algonquins.  Ascending  the  Sorel,  they 
traversed  Lake  Champlain  and  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  May, 
reached  the  beautiful  lake  below  it.  Its  Iroquois  name  was 
Andiatarocte : for  Europeans  it  was  without  a name,  but  as  it  was 
the  eve  of  Corpus  Christi,  the  festival  instituted  by  the  church 
to  honor  Christ’s  presence  in  the  Holy  Sacrament'  the  missionary 
gave  it  the  name,  which  it  bore  for  more  than  a century  — Lake 
Saint  Sacrament,  now  Lake  George. 

Continuing  their  march,  they  came  to  Ossarague,  a fishing 
station  on  the  Maurice,  or  upper  Hudson,  which  they  descended 
to  Fort  Orange.  When  the  missionary  had  here  repaid  his  debt 
of  gratitude  to  the  Dutch,  his  generous  benefactors,  the  embassy 
proceeded  to  the  Mohawk.  The  first  castle  was  reached  on  the 
seventh  of  June,  its  name  had  been  changed  from  Ossernenon  to 
Oneougoure.  Here  Jogues  was  welcomed  as  a friend ; a council 
of  sachems  was  soon  convened,  and  he  delivered  the  presents  of 
the  governor,  and  in  a discourse,  still  preserved,  urged  them  to 
thoughts  of  peace.  He  was  heard  with  attention,  and  responded 
to  in  a similar  strain.  According  to  Indian  custom,  he  presented 
a belt  of  wampum  to  the  tribe  into  which  he  had  been  incorporated. 
The  Wolf  replied  that  Ondessouk  should  ever  find  among  them 
his  mat  to  rest  upon,  and  a fire  to  warm  him. 

Another  present  was  yet  to  be  made,  Jogues  had  remarked 
among  the  spectators  some  Onondaga  braves,  and  to  these  also 
he  made  a present,  to  smooth  the  way  for  the  French  to  their  land 
of  lakes.  This  was  cheerfully  accepted ; and  Jogues,  no  longer  a 
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temporal  envoy,  turned  to  his  spiritual  avocations.  The  captive 
Christians  were  soon  visited  and  consoled,  the  sacraments  of 
baptism  or  penance  conferred  on  many;  but  he  could  not  delay 
as  long  as  his  zeal  desired.  The  Iroquois  pressed  his  departure, 
and  on  the  sixteenth  he  left  their  castles  for  the  St.  Lawrence. 
As  he  expected  to  return  speedily,  he  left  a box  containing  his 
little  missionary  furniture;  they  showed  a disinclination  to  keep 
it,  but  as  he  opened  it  in  their  presence  he  thought  their  suspicions 
dispelled,  and  went  his  way.  On  his  arrival  in  Canada,  joy  such 
as  had  not  been  known  for  years  quickened  every  heart,  for  all 
had  been  so  suspicious  of  the  Mohawks  that  public  prayers  had 
been  constantly  offered  for  the  missionary  and  his  companion. 

His  immediate  return  to  the  Mohawk  was  now  expected;  but 
suddenly  there  came  mysterious  rumors,  and  the  superiors  paused. 
Jogues  must  not  go.  But  as  the  summer  wore  on  all  became 
quiet,  and,  yielding  to  his  entreaty,  the  superior  permitted  him  to 
depart.  In  September,  1646,  he  left  Three  Rivers  for  the  last 
time,  this  time  as  a missionary  of  the  Gospel,  with  Lalande,  a 
worthy  successor  of  Goupil,  and  some  Hurons.  As  they  advanced, 
they  heard  tidings  which  seemed  positive  as  to  the  end  of  the 
peace;  some  Hurons  left  them,  but  Jogues  went  fearlessly  on. 
After  the  return  of  these,  the  French  were  left  in  the  greatest 
anxiety  and  uncertainty  as  to  his  fate.  Months  rolled  by,  and  no 
tidings  reached  them ; at  last,  almost  at  the  same  time  they  learned 
from  some  Hurons,  who  had  escaped  from  the  Mohawk,  an 
account  of  his  death,  and  received  letters  from  Governor  Kieft 
which  confirmed  it. 

The  Indian  account,  as  preserved  in  the  manuscript  of  Father 
Buteux  and  Father  De  Quen,  is,  that  when  the  missionary  was 
within  two  days’  march  of  the  castles,  that  is  half  way  between 
Lake  George  and  the  Mohawk,  he  was  met  by  a war  party  out 
against  the  French.  The  missionary  and  his  companion  were 
immediately  seized,  and  in  spite  of  his  remonstrance  stripped  and 
beaten;  then  they  turned  homeward  and  Father  Jogues  was  again 
led  naked  into  Gandawague,  the  place  of  his  former  captivity. 
Blows  were  mingled  with  threats  of  death  on  the  morrow.  “ You 
shall  not  be  burned,”  they  cried,  “ you  shall  die  beneath  our 
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hatchets  and  your  heads  shall  be  fixed  on  our  palisades,  to  show 
your  brethren  whom  we  take.”  In  vain  did  he  endeavor  to  show 
them  the  injustice  of  treating  him  as  an  enemy,  when  he  came  the 
messenger  of  peace;  deaf  to  the  voice  of  reason,  and  blinded  by 
superstition,  they  began  their  butchery.  Slicing  off  the  flesh 
from  his  arms  and  back,  they  cried,  “Let  us  see  whether  this 
white  flesh  is  the  flesh  of  an  Oltson.”  “ I am  but  a man  like 
yourselves,”  replied  the  dauntless  missionary,  “ though  I fear  no 
death,  nor  your  tortures.  You  do  wrong  to  kill  me.  I have  come 
to  your  country  to  preserve  peace  and  strengthen  the  land,  and  to 
show  you  the  way  to  heaven,  and  you  treat  me  like  a dog ! Fear 
the  chastisement  of  Him  who  rules  both  the  Indian  and  the 
French.” 

In  spite  of  their  threats  his  fate  was  undecided.  Of  the  three 
great  families  in  each  tribe,  the  Bear  was  clamorous  for  blood, 
while  the  Tortoise  and  his  own,  the  Wolf,  declared  that  he  should 
live.  A council  was  called  in  the  largest  town;  it  was  there 
decided  that  he  should  be  spared ; but  it  was  too  late. 

Towards  evening,  on  the  day  after  his  arrival,  some  Indians  of 
the  Bear  family  came  to  invite  him  to  supper;  he  rose  to  follow, 
but  scarce  had  he  stooped  to  enter  the  lodge  when  an  Indian,  con- 
cealed within,  sprang  forward  and  dealt  him  a terrible  blow  with 
his  matchet.  Kiotsaeton,  the  deputy,  who  had  concluded  the 
peace,  threw  up  his  arm  to  avert  the  blow,  but  it  cut  through  his 
arm,  and  sank  deep  in  the  head  of  the  missionary.  His  head  was 
then  cut  off,  and  set  on  the  palisade.  His  companion  shared  his 
fate.  Jogues’s  body  was  thrown  into  the  Mohawk.  His  altar 
furniture,  to  which  they  ascribed  diabolical  power,  was  scattered 
and  destroyed. 

On  the  5th  of  June,  1647,  the  day  after  the  reception  of  the 
letters  from  the  Dutch  authorities,  a solemn  mass  of  the  dead  was 
offered  up  at  Quebec ; but  “ we  could  not,”  says  Ragueneau, 
“ bring  ourselves  to  offer  for  him  the  prayers  of  the  dead.  We 
offered  the  adorable  sacrifice  but  in  thanksgiving  for  the  favors 
which  he  had  received  from  God.  Laity  and  religious  share  our 
sentiments  on  this  happy  death,  and  more  were  found  inclined 
to  invoke  his  aid  than  to  pray  for  his  repose.” 
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While  Father  Jogues  was  still  alive  he  was  regarded  by  all 
who  knew  him  intimately  as  a saint.  In  recording  this  estimate 
of  him,  we  must  remember  that  it  was  not  formed,  as  our  own 
is  apt  to  be  formed,  by  the  heroism  he  displayed  during  his  two 
years  of  captivity  among  the  Iroquois.  Many  a stolid  Indian 
bore  like  tortures  as  calmly  as  the  missionary,  though  more 
through  their  own  motives  of  pride  than  through  his  motive  of 
self-sacrifice.  Many  a white  trader,  too,  in  early  colonial  days, 
stood  brave  and  defiant  under  most  brutal  torments;  in  fact, 
several  of  Father  Jogues’s  companions  suffered  with  him  just  as 
keenly  as  himself,  and  yet  they  are  not  proposed  as  worthy  of 
beatification.  The  virtues  that  made  Father  Jogues’s  companions 
and  superiors  look  upon  him  as  a saint  were  the  obedience,  the 
patience,  the  self-sacrifice,  the  fortitude,  and  the  devotion  which 
made  them  feel  so  sure  of  his  constancy  under  every  trial,  that 
they  never  hesitated  to  entrust  him  with  the  most  arduous  mis- 
sions; and  they  were  never  surprised  that  he  should  fulfill  them 
with  constancy  unto  death  and  under  tortures  even  worse  than 
death. 

All  the  memoirs  and  lives  we  have  of  Father  Jogues  were  written 
with  this  one  purpose,  to  preserve  the  memory  of  his  virtues, 
heroic  sufferings  and  death  for  the  faith,  and  to  gather  together 
the  material  that  might  serve  for  the  process  of  his  beatification. 
It  was  this  purpose  his  superiors  had  in  view  when  they  had 
Father  Buteux  put  together  all  he  had  heard  from  Father  Jogues 
himself  concerning  his  tortures  and  slavery  among  the  Iroquois. 
It  was  this  same  purpose  that  led  Abbe  Forest,  Jesuit  of  the  last 
century,  to  write  the  biography  of  his  townsman;  and  with  a like 
purpose  Father  Felix  Martin  made  use  of  the  manuscript  of  Abbe 
Forest,  which  the  French  revolution  had  prevented  the  author 
from  publishing,  in  preparing  his  excellent  life  of  Isaac  Jogues. 
Finally,  the  distinguished  translator  of  this  life,  Dr.  Gilmary 
Shea,  made  his  work  one  of  devotion.  It  was  only  one  of  the 
very  many  tributes  of  the  great  historian  to  the  Apostle  of  the 
Iroquois,  whose  generous  self-sacrifice  he  loved  to  record,  though 
the  story  of  his  sufferings  pained  him  so  much  that  his  manu- 
scripts still  bear  evidence  of  the  tears  he  shed  when  composing 
them. 
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It  is  clear,  then,  that  at  no  time  since  the  death  of  Father 
Jogues  has  the  project  of  having  him  some  day  declared  Blessed 
been  forgotten.  It  is  noteworthy,  besides,  that  in  all  the  eulogies 
pronounced  on  him  and  on  his  many  fellow  missionaries,  heroic  as 
all  of  them  were,  he  has  always  been  classed  with  those  who  are 
singled  out  from  the  others  for  their  distinguished  sanctity.  So 
characteristic  and  predominant  is  his  sanctity  in  all  he  does,  that 
it  compels  the  admiration  even  of  men  who  think  a Jesuit  cannot 
be  sincere.  According  to  Parkman,  he  is  one  of  those  whose 
character  the  pressure  of  Loyola’s  system  intensified  without 
debasing,  one  who  was  so  good  that  even  the  violence  done  by 
that  system  to  the  noblest  qualities  of  manhood,  joined  to  that 
equivocal  system  of  morality  which  eminent  causists  of  the  order 
have  inculcated,  could  not  make  a whit  less  conscientious  or 
religious. 

If  documents  and  historical  eulogy  of  every  sort  were  enough 
to  establish  the  sanctity  of  Father  Jogues,  they  could  be  furnished 
in  abundance  — so  abundantly  that  the  difficulty  would  be  not  in 
securing  them  but  in  selecting  from  their  splendid  testimonials 
to  his  merit.  They  are  not  enough,  howsoever  important  may  be 
the  part  they  must  play  in  every  process  of  beatification.  In  a case 
like  that  of  Father  Jogues,  in  which  it  is  impossible  to  furnish 
traditional  evidence  of  his  repute  for  holiness,  either  before  or 
after  death,  the  written  testimony  of  authors  and  compilers  from 
his  day  down  to  our  own  must  be  used  to  show  that  he  practised 
all  the  theological  and  moral  virtues  in  an  heroic  degree,  and  that 
his  sufferings  and  death  were  patiently  and  freely  met  for  the 
interests  of  our  holy  faith.  But  the  mere  dry  statement  made 
from  these  sources  is  not  the  only,  or  in  every  case  the  most  con- 
vincing, arguments  in  behalf  of  a cause.  What  is  also  in  demand, 
and  what  naturally  appeals  strongly  to  the  judges  in  a process  of 
beatification,  is  the  popular  sentiment  which  such  documentary 
evidence  should  produce,  the  sentiment  of  great  regard  for  the 
sanctity  of  the  soul  in  question,  and  the  sentiment  also  of  a great 
desire  to  have  that  soul  honored  on  our  altars. 

What  has  most  advanced  the  cause  of  Father  Jogues  the  past 
twelve  years  is  the  Shrine  of  Our  Lady  of  Martyrs  which  has 
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been  erected  on  the  site  of  Rene  Goupil’s  and  his  own  martyrdom, 
which  site  was  also  the  birthplace  of  Catharine  Tegakwita,  whose 
cause  is  associated  with  theirs.  When  the  Rev.  Joseph  Loyzance, 
S.  J.,  then  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  first  thought  of  finding  the  place 
consecrated  to  the  memories  of  these  heroic  souls,  his  project  was 
considered  by  many  to  be  a hopeless  one.  Even  when  by  the 
use  of  maps,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  distinguished  topographer, 
Gen.  John  S.  Clark,  of  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  he  succeeded  in  locating 
the  site  where  the  shrine  now  stands,  it  was  thought  that  he 
would  never  be  able  to  establish  his  position  in  such  a way  as  to 
satisfy  the  many  residents  of  the  Mohawk  valley,  who  had  all 
their  different  theories  where  the  site  must  be.  In  the  first  place, 
not  all  could  have  access  to  the  maps  of  the  old  Indian  villages 
as  they  were  located  at  different  intervals  from  1635  to  1684;  nor 
could  all  have  the  benefit  of  the  personal  direction  of  Gen.  Clark 
in  their  several  researches.  Even  could  they  have  availed  them- 
selves of  all  these  aids,  the  convictions  that  had  grown  with  years 
would  naturally  be  hard  to  shake,  the  more  so  that  plausible 
arguments  were  not  wanting  for  the  many  theories. 

No  Catholic  will  ask  why  we  should  be  so  anxious  about  the 
beatification  of  these  great  servants  of  God.  It  is  for  us  a family 
as  well  as  a national  affair.  To  the  men  and  women  who  made 
the  beginnings  of  our  history  Catholic  we  owe  unceasing  grati- 
tude ; to  cherish  their  memory  the  best  part  of  our  heritage  to  the 
most  distinguished  of  them  who  make  our  entrance  and  first 
foundations  in  America  a splendid  record  of  heroism  and  saintli- 
ness we  owe  a devout  remembrance  that  can  never  rest  satisfied 
until  it  shall  be  permitted  to  manifest  itself  in  public  veneration. 
Divine  providence  blessed  our  soil  with  the  miracles  of  grace 
that  made  a Jogues,  a Tegakwita,  a Brebeuf.  It  has  worked  the 
miracle  of  compelling  even  biased  non-Catholic  minds  to  proclaim 
their  esteem  for  these  heroes  in  terms  so  reverent  as  to  sound 
almost  like  those  of  religious  worship;  the  same  divine  provi- 
dence can  and  will,  in  answer  to  our  prayers,  attest  what  it  has 
done  in  sanctifying  their  souls,  by  miraculous  proofs  of  the  glory 
to  which  their  sanctity  entitled  them, 
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You  will  pardon,  I feel  certain,  my  seeming  trespass  on  your 
patience,  whilst  a word  commendatory  of  that  noble  order  of 
priests,  of  whom  Jogues  was  so  particularly  bright  a star,  is 
spoken. 

Pioneers  in  thought,  in  self-sacrifice,  in  exploration,  in  civiliza- 
tion — how  great  a debt  we  owe  to  the  Sons  of  Ignatius  Loyola. 
Fearless,  bold,  intrepid,  with  their  souls  aflame  in  love  for  their 
fellowman.  No  obstacle  daunted  them,  no  danger  checked  them, 
no  death  repulsed  them.  We  of  America,  of  creed  or  no  creed,  of 
Catholic  or  non-Catholic  persuasion,  but  as  honest  men,  seeing 
the  truth,  must  acknowledge  it  and  say  “ God  bless  them.” 
They  entered  a world,  unknown  to  civilized  man  — where  all 
things,  the  climate,  the  people  and  the  face  of  the  country  con- 
spired against  them. 

They  were  armed,  as  their  brethren  throughout  the  world, 
with  a breviary  and  a crucifix  and  the  apparel  necessary  for  the 
mysteries  of  religion;  with  deep  faith,  consuming  charity,  un- 
bounded zeal  and  indomitable  courage.  The  salvation  of  souls 
was  their  only  aim,  and,  therefore,  they  stopped  not  to  gather 
the  glittering  pebbles  beneath  their  feet,  nor  to  seize  a share  of 
the  vast  commerce  which  grew  up  around  them.  Along  the 
course  of  mighty  rivers  they  pursued  their  mission;  into  the 
dark  and  dense  forests  they  fearlessly  penetrated,  on  the  shores 
of  the  beautiful  lakes  and  inland  seas,  unknown,  save  to  the  red 
man,  they  reared  the  cross ; and  wherever  the  Indian  found  game 
to  hunt  or  fish  to  catch,  thither  the  missionary  also  went. 

Not  a cape  was  turned,  not  a river  entered,  not  a lake  discovered, 
not  a forest  penetrated,  but  a Jesuit  led  the  way.  They  laid  the 
foundation  for  every  town  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  French 
America;  they  traversed  Maine;  they  explored  the  northern  and 
western  parts  of  New  Hampshire,  Vermont  and  New  York  and 
named  many  of  their  rivers  and  lakes;  they  went  through 
Michigan;  they  planted  the  cross  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior; 
they  penetrated  into  the  wilds  of  Wisconsin  and  caused  the  hymn 
of  Catholic  praise  to  rise  from  the  prairies  of  Illinois;  they 
descended  the  Mississippi  and  preached  the  word  of  God  to  the 
tribes  as  far  south  as  Arkansas.  What  could  avail  to  deter  them 
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from  dying,  if  need  be,  to  prove  their  love  for  the  fellowman? 
“ Neither  height,  nor  depth,  nor  principalities  nor  powers,  nor 
things  present,  nor  things  to  come,”  could  make  them  shrink  from 
duty’s  call. 

They  preached  the  true  doctrines  of  Jesus  Christ,  “ that  if  we 
would  be  his  disciples,  we  must  take  up  our  cross  and  follow  him.” 
That  doctrine  so  hard,  so  foolish  to  the  world.  They  preached 
the  same  doctrine  that  St.  Paul  did  to  the  Corinthians  of  old,  the 
aristocrats  of  thought,  the  votaries  of  taste,  the  favored,  earthly 
companion  of  the  deities  of  Olympus ; for  it  was  to  that  wealthy, 
that  highly  cultured  and  intellectual  people  that  a poor,  despised 
and  outcast  Jew,  as  the  poor,  despised  and  outcast  Jogues  in  later 
life  came  to  America,  to  preach  the  doctrine  of  another  poor, 
despised  and  outcast,  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  The  doctrines  of  the 
three  are  identical. 

The  world  of  to-day  denies  and  divides  and  rejects  them,  as 
unworthy  of  serious  minds. 

But,  why  did  the  intellectual  pagan  world  accept  them?  Why 
did  Dionysius,  the  chief  of  the  philosophers,  say  that  they  were 
true  ? Why  did  kings  and  princes  bow  their  crowned  and  glitter- 
ing heads  in  humble  acceptance  of  the  fact?  Why  did  jeweled 
ladies  of  the  court,  clad  in  the  purple  hues  from  India,  and 
breathing  the  sweet  perfume  of  Arabia,  why  did  they,  at  once, 
renounce  it  all  and  accept  a religion  that  made  of  earth  a thorny 
path,  a mortified  and  humble  preparation  for  the  life  to  come? 
Why  did  tender  womanhood  — maidens  in  the  youthful  flush  of 
girlhood  like  Cecelia  whom  music  has  wreathed  with  melody, 
and  Agatha  and  Agnes  whom  painting  still  hands  down  immortal 
in  the  breathing  tints  of  life,  why,  why  did  they  go  forth  from  pal- 
aces and  homes  of  wealth  which  modern  taste  but  faintly  imitates, 
why,  why,  did  they  go  down  those  marble  steps  breathing  only 
prayers  as  last  farewells  to  tearful  friends  and  relatives,  and  walk 
boldly  and  joyfully  to  the  axe  of  the  executioner  or  the  fagots 
at  the  stake,  and  the  wild  beasts  howling  in  their  dens  — why 
when  from  the  wild  and  roaring  sea  of  the  assembled  populace,  in 
tens  of  thousands  crowded  in  the  amphitheatre,  the  loud  shouts  of 
hatred  and  of  cries  for  blood  went  up,  as  savage  echo  to  the 
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beasts  that  clawed  and  crouched  waiting  for  their  prey.  Why 
did  the  sweet-faced  Perpetua  who  but  yesternight  became  a 
mother  in  her  prison  cell,  go  forth  with  her  new  born  nursing  on 
her  breast,  baptized  only  with  her  tears  of  love,  hand  it  to  an 
attendant  that  stood  at  the  gates  of  the  arena  and  then  with  face 
so  calm  that  Raphael’s  inspirations  are  but  darkling  shadows  and 
with  eyes  that  saints  and  angels  open  on  the  beauty  of  their  God, 
walk  down  to  awful  death  before  the  jeering  throng  — and  this 
in  testimony  of  that  faith  which  will  men  dare  deny  — and  when 
the  leopards  sprang  upon  her  prostrate  form  and  their  savage 
fangs  did  clutch  and  crunch  the  little  hands  and  tear  the  soft 
pink  flesh,  while  bone  on  bone  was  heard  to  break  and  crackle 
down  in  the  grey  dust,  beneath  the  wild  beasts’  grasp,  the  cold, 
pale  moon  revealed  in  silvery  light  the  calm  white  bosom  of  the 
Christian  martyr,  there  came  at  once  a lull  of  awful  stillness,  and 
then  were  heard  from  afar  the  gentle  breathings  of  the  Christians’ 
prayer : “ May  He  who  died  forgiving  all  they  did,  look  down 

forgivingly  on  all  this  wrong.” 

The  good  Father  Jogues,  priest,  patron,  martyr,  was  wont  to 
find  surcease  from  sorrow  in  that  grand  old  Latin  hymn  which 
turned  into  English  runs,  “ Thou  art,  O God,  the  life  and  light,” 

“ What  a piece  of  work  is  man ! How  noble  in  reason ! How 
infinite  in  faculty,  in  form  and  moving,  how  express  and  admir- 
able! in  action  how  like  an  angel!  in  apprehension,  how  like  a 
God!” 

“ O fear  not,”  speaks  our  own  Longfellow, 

“ O fear  not,  in  a world  like  this, 

And  thou  shalt  know  ere  long, 

Know  how  sublime  a thing  it  is 
To  suffer  and  be  strong.” 

“ This  living  martyr,  half-clad  in  shaggy  furs,  kneeling  on  the 
snow,  among  the  icicled  rocks,  is  alike  a theme  for  the  pen  and  £ 
subject  for  the  pencil,”  quoth  Parkman. 

Christian  heroism,  gentleness  and  nobility  were  predominating 
elements  in  the  beautiful  character  of  Father  Jogues.  His 
modest,  thoughtful  and  refined  nature  shone  through  the  delicate 
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moulds  of  his  finely  chiseled  countenance.  Though  slight  of 
frame  his  activity  was  so  great  that  few  or  none  of  the  Indians 
could  surpass  him  in  running.  His  power  of  endurance  was 
remarkable.  He  was  also  a man  of  surpassingly  fine  literary 
tastes,  and  an  accomplished  scholar.  In  the  historical  firmament 
of  our  Empire  State  his  name  shines  like  a beautiful  star. 

The  hero  of  a faith  sublime 

He  lived  on  earth  — but  not  for  time. 


SIR  WILLIAM  JOHNSON. 


Hon.  Jeremiah  Keck. 


MR.  PRESIDENT,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen. — We  live  in 
a fast  age.  Yes,  and  what  a common  remark  it  is: 
“ This  is  an  age  of  wonders,”  but  those  wonders  would 
be  an  impossibility  without  their  much  overlooked  foundation. 
It  is  like  the  dizzy  sky-scrapers  of  New  York,  some  of  which 
reach  twenty-five  stories,  but  how  long  would  they  stand,  un- 
supported by  that  immense  masonry  which  is  hidden  from  sight 
and  bedded  on  the  solid  rock.  So  is  it  with  the  present  age,  and 
would  it  not  be  well  to  pause  occasionally  amid  the  rush  of 
modern  progress  and  look  at  the  foundation  upon  which  it  rests  ? 
Here  we  find  the  true  value  of  history,  which  teaches  us  that  the 
iron  will  of  our  ancestors,  their  patient  industry,  their  suffering 
and  their  battles  with  the  elements,  and  also  with  the  savages, 
were  the  foundation  for  that  progress  whose  benefits  we  so  richly 
enjoy.  Most  of  this  noble  class  of  pioneers  have  gone  to  oblivion, 
but  a few  names  are  preserved  to  claim  our  honor,  and  chief 
among  the  number  stands  that  of  Sir  William  Johnson. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Mohawk  river,  two  miles  west  of  Amster- 
dam, there  stands  a massive  stone  building  destitute  of  ornament 
and  only  marked  by  strength.  It  faces  a railroad  on  which  two 
hundred  and  fifty  trains  pass  daily,  and  daily  transport  20,000 
passengers.  When  that  stone  edifice  was  erected,  160  yfears  ago, 
there  was  not  even  a highway  in  the  Mohawk  valley,  and  rarely 
a vehicle.  Letters  were  carried  by  messengers,  and  now  and 
then  a wagoner  made  a weary  journey  to  and  from  Albany 
through  the  wilderness.  And  the  question  may  be  asked,  had 
not  that  antique  mansion  been  erected,  and  others  of  similar  char- 
acter, would  that  great  railroad  now  be  in  operation? 
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As  we  contemplate  that  distinguished  pioneer  whose  name  I 
have  mentioned,  we  first  behold  the  youth,  born  and  reared  in 
Ireland,  ready  for  a field  of  adventure,  and  here  also  is  a 
British  admiral  who  has  a land  grant  in  the  American  wilderness. 
This  admiral  is  Sir  Peter  Warren,  and  as  the  youth  is  his  nephew, 
how  natural  that  the  former  should  offer  the  latter  an  agency. 
Here,  then,  we  see  this  young  William  Johnson  sailing  for  his 
new  field  of  service.  He  reaches  New  York  and  finds  it  a city 
only  in  name,  with  5,000  inhabitants  who  are  in  constant  fear 
of  the  Indians  — some  of  whom  still  live  in  the  upper  part  of 
Manhattan  island.  This  so-called  city  was  defended  by  a Wall 
(the  original  Wall  street),  and  the  gates  were  closed  at  night  for 
protection.  The  young  land  agent  tarries  not,  but  takes  a 
sloop  voyage  up  the  Hudson,  and  it  is  a rapid  vessel  that  makes  it 
in  less  than  five  days.  He  reaches  Albany,  also  a so-called  city, 
but  really  a village  of  about  500  population,  with  a fort  for  defense 
in  case  of  an  attack.  Then  comes  a ride  to  Schenectada,  a much 
smaller  village,  which  is  slowly  recovering  from  destruction  by  the 
Indians.  The  Mohawk  is  crossed,  and  then  the  western  journey 
is  continued  until  at  last  the  young  agent  reaches  his  destination, 
and  what  a desolate  scene  opens  before  him!  A few  log  cabins 
occupied  by  German  immigrants,  and  also  a few  Indian  wigwams. 
And  are  these  to  be  his  society,  and  is  this  to  be  his  home? 
Some  would  have  recoiled  from  such  a fate  and  returned  to 
civilization,  but  the  young  agent  was  made  of  other  stuff.  He 
accepted  the  situation;  he  endured  the  rude  hospitality  of  the 
immigrants ; he  opened  a land  office  and  then  cultivated  the  good 
will  of  both  immigrant  and  Indian.  In  the  latter,  indeed,  he 
became  deeply  interested  and  soon  won  a confidence  which 
never  was  abused.  The  young  land  agent  began  to  study  the 
character  of  the  Indian  which  then  was  not  an  exhausted  force, 
as  it  is  at  present.  No,  the  red  man  then  held  unbroken  dominion 
over  the  entire  continent  west  of  the  Hudson.  Johnson  saw  the 
importance  of  their  friendship  and  sought  acquaintance  with  their 
warriors  and  their  chiefs,  and  he  was  the  first  Englishman  that 
entered  into  the  spirit  of  their  wild  and  nomadic  life.  He  visited 
their  “ castles  ” and  saw  how  valuable  they  would  be  as  allies, 
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and  they  in  turn  recognized  the  power  of  the  new  pale  face  and 
made  him  a chief  with  the  title  of  Warrohaha.  William  Johnson 
was  the  first  Englishman  to  hold  this  distinction,  and  he  marched 
to  Albany  on  one  occasion  in  Indian  costume  at  the  head  of  the 
tribe,  all  of  whom  were  mounted,  and  their  reception  was  one  to 
draw  them  into  closer  alliance,  a consummation  which  he  long 
had  at  heart. 

The  government  soon  recognized  the  influence  of  this  young 
land  agent,  and  hence  made  him  a colonel,  but  he  must  create  his 
own  forces  and  he  proceeded  at  once  to  organize  both  Indians  and 
settlers  into  a military  power.  These  duties  led  him  to  extended 
journeys  through  the  wilderness.  Little  Falls  was  then  known 
as  the  “ carrying  place  ” (as  the  Indians  carried  their  canoe 
round  the  rapids,  and  near  this  spot  was  an  important  “ castle  ” 
which  he  soon  controlled.  To  increase  his  influence  he  made  his 
way  to  the  salt  springs,  now  Syracuse,  and  thence  to  Buffalo. 
What  must  have  been  his  feelings  as  he  viewed  this  vast  territory, 
then  held  by  the  red  man  in  alliance  with  the  French,  for  which 
reason  they  were  a fearful  danger  to  the  settlers.  Could  they  be 
won  by  friendship  and  that  alliance  changed  from  France  to 
England?  His  life  work  now  opened  before  him,  and  as  he 
saw  the  possible  accomplishment  of  this  idea,  it  brought  a sense 
of  duty  which  held  unbroken  strength  till  the  last  moment.  Yes, 
and  although  the  French  had  been  the  first  to  obtain  a hold  on  the 
red  men,  he  would  transfer  that  hold  to  Britain,  and  as  his  devo- 
tion to  this  grand  purpose  was  apparent  to  the  government,  the 
latter  made  him  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs,  an  immense 
field  to  which  he  was  so  admirably  adapted.  What  a striking 
progress  for  this  William  Johnson,  who,  only  eight  years  pre- 
viously, opened  his  land  office  in  the  woods.  The  newly 
appointed  colonel  was  expected  to  raise  his  own  army,  and  he  did 
not  shrink  from  his  duty.  This,  in  addition  to  the  office  of 
superintendent,  gave  Col.  Johnson  that  autocratic  power  which 
he  never  abused.  It  was,  at  such  a time  that  he  attended  the 
Colonial  Congress  held  at  Albany  in  1754,  where  he  met  Franklin, 
the  Pennsylvania  delegate.  Franklin,  later  on,  was  a quarter- 
master under  Braddock,  and  when  in  after  years  he  contrasted 
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the  failures  of  his  commander  with  Johnson’s  military  success, 
he,  no  doubt,  recalled  their  meeting  on  the  above-mentioned  occa- 
sion. These  two  men  were  the  chief  philanthropists  of  their 
time.  Franklin  is  all  famous,  and  yet  Johnson  was  really  the 
most  efficient,  for  he  not  only  opened  schools,  but  also  pro- 
moted Christianity,  whose  importance  Franklin  overlooked. 

It  could  not  be  possible  for  such  a man  to  rise  in  public  ser- 
vice without  awakening  jealousy;  and  hence,  one  is  hardly  sur- 
prised at  the  enemity  shown  by  Governor  Shirley  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Col.  Johnson,  however,  held  his  way  onward  and  never 
allowed  the  shafts  of  jealousy  to  change  or  abate  his  earnest 
purpose. 

And,  now,  we  come  to  that  peculiar  mark  of  respect  which  the 
Indians  displayed  to  their  beloved  Warrohaha.  It  was  con- 
sidered by  them  necessary  that  such  a chief  should  be  a landed 
proprietor,  and  hence,  they  gave  him  a tract  extending  from  the 
East  to  the  West  Canada  creeks,  and  including  the  sites  of 
Herkimer  and  Little  Falls,  the  area  being  69,000  acres.  Colonel 
Johnson  accepted  this  estate,  but  as  a mark  of  courtesy  he  asked 
the  king  to  confirm  it  and  it  is  still  called  the  “ Royal  Grant.” 

God,  however,  had  given  him  a far  higher  grant  — the  duty 
and  the  power  to  preserve  the  country  from  the  fire  brand  and 
the  scalping  knife  — and,  by  his  personal  influence,  this  wonderful 
man  saved  the  colonists  from  scenes  like  the  massacre  of 
Wyoming.  He  had  conquered  the  Indians  by  kindness,  which  is 
the  strongest  power  in  the  world.  Pursuing  this  two-fold 
policy,  with  the  sword  in  one  hand  and  the  olive  branch  in  the 
other,  he  made  every  effort  to  obtain  settlers,  and  as  a natural 
result  this  increased  civilization  added  to  his  labors.  He  obtained 
a preacher  for  Queen  Anne’s  chapel  at  Fort  Hunter,  also  a school- 
master, and  for  this  purpose  was  in  correspondence  with  the 
clergy  of  New  York,  where  he  even  employed  a printer  to  make 
books  for  education,  and  it  is  said  that  very  recently  there  has 
been  found  a copy  of  the  Common  Prayer  Book  in  the  Mohawk 
language  — this  being  one  of  Sir  William’s  efforts  for  the  im- 
provement of  those  of  whom  he  felt  himself  the  guardian. 
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And  thus  we  see  the  former  land  agent  transformed  into  the 
great  representative  of  the  British  Empire — the  man  on  whom 
the  eyes  of  America  were  centered.  Impelled  by  duty  he  makes 
long  and  painful  journeys  to  the  west  — to  Onondaga  and  even 
Buffalo,  holding  councils  with  the  Indians,  and  thus  extending 
his  effort  to  win  them  from  the  French  and  confirm  them  in  their 
alliance  with  Britain. 

Colonel  Johnson,  indeed,  may  be  styled  the  “ great  son  of  the 
forest,”  for  his  life  was  chiefly  passed  in  the  woods.  Instead  of 
taking  a palace  car  for  the  west,  as  in  our  day,  it  was  following  a 
trail  through  the  wilderness  and  camping  out  at  night;  and  here 
you  have  a picture  of  travel  in  the  early  frontier  life.  He  is  also 
in  the  field  as  a military  leader,  and  captures  Fort  Niagara  which 
had  long  been  a French  stronghold.  War,  indeed,  was  imminent 
all  the  time,  and  even  Johnson  Hall  had  its  brick  fort,  which  is 
still  in  existence,  while  the  jail  at  Johnstown  was  built  to  also 
serve  for  defense.  And  now,  we  behold  him  in  the  fulness  of  an 
intense  activity.  He  took  no  vacation,  no  respite  from  anxiety, 
and  the  thirty-six  years  of  his  American  life  were  years  of  in- 
cessant toil  and  care,  yes,  one  long  and  tremendous  struggle,  and 
as  hard  a life  as  ever  an  American  endured  before  the  days  of 
Washington.  Governor  Tryon,  indeed,  in  speaking  of  his 
arduous  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  Indians,  called  him  the  “ slave 
of  the  savages,”  and  this  was  really  the  truth.  But  was  not 
Tryon’s  utterance  a noble  tribute  to  his  worth? 

Here  is  a brief  picture  of  the  toils  and  privations  which  he 
endured,  which  I find  in  a letter  to  the  Governor  dated  May, 
1748,  only  eight  years  after  his  arrival  in  America,  showing  how 
quickly  he  was  pressed  into  the  public  service : “I  am  to  acquaint 

you  of  my  return  from  Onondaga  after  the  most  troublesome  and 
fatiguing  journey  I ever  undertook.  I would  have  written 
sooner,  but  when  the  people  heard  of  my  return,  my  house  was 
constantly  full  and  continues  so  still,  so  that  I have  scarce  a 
minute’s  time  to  do  anything ; and  then,  the  news  of  war  with  the 
French  and  an  army  coming  against  us,  and  the  people  flocking  to 
me,  and  the  women  crying  and  begging  for  shelter,  so  that  I have 
a most  miserable  life  of  it.  I have  received  your  order  to  employ 
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men  to  scour  the  woods,  but  they  grumble  at  six  pence  a day  and 
I have  promised  a shilling  a day.  I ask  of  your  Excellency  to 
forbid  any  more  selling  rum  or  spirituous  liquors  to  the  Indians 
under  pain  of  a year’s  imprisonment.”  (Our  temperance  friends 
will  learn  from  the  above  that  Sir  William  was  the  first  pro- 
hibitionist.) And  this  request  was  repeated  in  another  letter  to 
the  Governor,  in  which  he  says : “ Your  honor  must  perceive 

that  this  selling  rum  to  the  Indians  has  ever  been  attended  by 
fatal  results,  and  at  this  juncture  it  is  still  worse.  I do  in  the 
most  earnest  manner  request  your  honor  to  urge  the  Assembly  to 
pass  a law  with  pains  and  penalties  against  the  sale  of  rum  to 
the  Indians.” 

In  another  letter  to  the  Governor  he  says  : “I  have  now  eleven 
hundred  Indians  with  me.  I made  a speech  and  a very  long  one, 
in  which  I persuaded  them  by  various  arguments  to  comply  with 
our  requests.  I am  privately  working  with  the  sachems  from 
morn  till  night,  and  the  fatigue  I have  undergone  has  been  too 
much  for  me.  I am  scarce  able  to  support  it,  and  I am  in  distress 
where  to  get  food  for  such  a number.  They  have  consumed 
every  green  thing  on  my  estate  and  have  destroyed  my  meadows, 
but  I must  humor  them  at  this  critical  juncture.” 

Again  he  writes : “ I have  invited  the  nations  to  a general 

meeting  at  my  house,  and  am  in  hopes  I shall  be  able  to  bring 
them  heartily  into  our  interests,  but  I fear  I shall  be  distressed  for 
want  of  provisions  unless  you  can  inform  me  where  it  can  be 
bought.” 

A few  weeks  later  he  writes  the  Governor:  “ I have  just  got 
rid  of  all  the  Indians  except  one  who  stays  to  be  cured  of  a bad 
leg.  I had  a prodigious  trouble  with  them,  but,  thank  God,  the 
worry  is  over  for  a time.  I have  agreed  with  a blacksmith  to  go 
to  the  Senecas  for  six  months  for  seventy  pounds.” 

To  illustrate  Col.  Johnson’s  conscientious  discharge  of  his 
duties,  I add  the  following  extract  from  one  of  his  letters  to  the 
Board  of  Trade : “ I have  endeavored  to  do  my  duty  in  the 
situation  in  which  I am  placed  to  the  utmost  of  my  abilities.  I 
have  neither  spared  myself  day  nor  night,  and  have,  indeed, 
greatly  injured  my  health.  I shall,  however,  rejoice  if  my  con- 
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duct  meets  with  your  approval.”  Again  he  writes  to  the  same 
board:  “From  the  time  I engaged  in  public  service  I wholly 

gave  up  my  private  business  and  my  personal  interests.  I now 
devote  my  time  and  labor  wholly  to  Indian  affairs.  At  all  meet- 
ings at  my  house  those  who  attend  are  entertained  at  my  expense, 
and  when  the  meeting  is  at  Oswego  or  Onondaga,  the  expense  is 
increased  as  the  journey  is  long  and  very  fatiguing.  One  thou- 
sand pounds  a year  will  not  make  up  for  what  I sacrificed  by 
assuming  public  business.” 

In  another  letter  he  writes : “ Permit  me  to  assure  your  lord- 
ship  that  I acted  with  uprightness  of  heart  and  with  all  the 
economy  and  diligence  of  my  abilities  to  retrieve  and  extend  his 
majesty’s  interest.  I am  sorry  my  efforts  have  not  been  as 
successful  as  I could  have  desired,  but  I do  not  think  the  Indians 
so  culpable  as  some  people  do,  but  if  I have  erred  in  judgment,  I 
have  not  been  wanting  in  ardor  for  his  majesty’s  success.” 

His  desire  to  Christianize  the  Indians  is  shown  by  the  following 
letter  to  the  same  board,  dated  only  eight  years  after  his  arrival : 
“ It  will  be  necessary  to  provide  every  castle  with  a minister  of 
the  Gospel.  Persons  of  unblemished  character  might  be  sent  as 
chaplains  of  the  garrison,  and  at  the  same  time  serve  as  mis- 
sionaries to  the  Indians.  How  much  may  be  done  in  that  way 
may  be  gathered  from  the  success  the  Gospel  has  had  among  the 
Mohawks.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Ogilvie,  missionary  to  the  Indians, 
has  done  everything  in  his  power  for  the  promotion  of  true 
religion,  and  as  his  salary  is  very  small,  some  encouragement  by 
addition  to  it  would  be  of  service.  At  this  critical  juncture  the 
utmost  attention  should  be  paid  to  our  Indian  alliance,  and  I 
humbly  propose  a steady  and  uniform  conduct.  A religious  re- 
gard to  our  engagements  with  them,  a tender  care  to  protect  them 
and  their  lands,  is  the  only  effectual  method  to  attach  them  firmly 
to  the  British  interest.” 

In  1759,  three  years  later,  he  wrote  as  follows : " I recommend 
an  equitable,  open  and  well-regulated  trade  with  the  Indians 
which  will  be  the  most  natural  and  efficient  means  to  extend  his 
majesty’s  interest.  The  Indians  ought  to  be  compensated  for 
the  lands  wrongfully  taken  from  them.  Missionaries  of  approved 
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abilities  and  zeal  would  be  of  unspeakable  advantage  to  promote 
our  interest  among  them.  The  Mohawks  have  had  missionaries 
from  the  days  of  Queen  Anne  till  within  a few  years,  and  now 
they  are  without  any.  I humbly  recommend  the  King  to  give  an 
allowance  to  so  good  a work.  I have  taken  a great  deal  of  pains 
to  bring  about  a peace  between  the  Delaware  and  Shawnees 
Indians,  and  I hope  it  is  in  a fair  way  of  being  accomplished/’ 

Although  it  was  not  my  purpose  to  treat  of  Sir  William’s 
military  service,  that  having  been  ably  done  by  others,  I feel  that 
justice  requires  a brief  reference.  In  the  midst  of  all  his  efforts 
for  civilization,  the  French  army  is  invading  the  very  locality  in 
which  this  audience  is  assembled,  and  under  the  pressure  of 
necessity  Col.  Johnson  is  summoned  to  take  chief  command. 
Thus,  he  is  now  General  Johnson,  commander-in-chief  of  the 
British  forces  in  the  province  of  New  York.  And  this,  mark 
you,  is  the  first  time  such  a commission  was  issued  by  the  British 
in  the  above-mentioned  territory,  and  General  Johnson  was  the 
first  officer  of  that  rank  to  be  wounded  in  action. 

Another  important  point  is  the  fact  that  it  was  Braddock,  the 
supreme  military  power  in  America,  who  made  Col.  Johnson  a 
general  and  ordered  him  to  fight  at  Lake  George,  while  he 
(Braddock)  should  strike  the  enemy  on  the  Pennsylvania  frontier. 
Braddock  is  an  educated  soldier,  but  he  is  defeated  and  slain, 
while  Johnson,  who  had  no  military  education,  triumphed. 
Braddock’s  defeat  occurred  in  July,  while  Johnson  conquered  at 
Lake  George  in  the  following  September.  General  Jackson,  too, 
had  no  military  education,  but  he  always  conquered.  Some  men 
are  born  to  conquer.  But  how  strange  it  seems  that  only  seven- 
teen years  have  elapsed  since  the  obscure  adventurer  first  entered 
the  forest,  and  here  he  is  at  the  head  of  an  army. 

The  new  general’s  war  policy  is  evident  from  the  following 
letter  to  the  Governor : “ I think  our  artillery  too  small  and 

four  more  field  pieces  will  be  necessary,  also  four  eighteen- 
pounders.  Speedy  reinforcements  will  be  needful  and  I hope 
they  will  be  sent.  Our  ammunition  is  rather  short  and  our  arms 
but  indifferent,  and  we  have  many  natural  obstacles  to  meet.  I 
now  propose  building  a fortification  for  safe  retreat  in  case  we 
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find  the  enemy  too  strong ; I think  my  troops  animated  with  reso- 
lution and  courage,  and  I hope  they  will  prove  themselves  worthy 
of  their  country’s  confidence.  I shall  endeavor  to  the  utmost  to 
fulfill  the  duties  of  my  station,  and  if  we  should  not  be  so  happy 
as  to  gratify  the  expectation  of  all,  I hope  we  shall  not  deserve  the 
reproach  of  any.  Success  is  very  precarious  to  the  greatest 
human  abilities,  and  is  determined  by  that  power  which  no  mortal 
hand  can  resist.  I hope  the  government  will  consider  the  naked 
state  of  the  soldiers’  families  who  will  stand  in  need  of  clothes 
and  bedding.  Surely  they  deserve  consideration  and  relief,  and 
the  colony  needs  no  arguments  to  stimulate  that.  We  are  engaged 
in  a righteous  and  glorious  cause.”  And  how  remarkable  it 
seems  that  this  new  general  should  be  so  rapidly  rewarded  by 
victory,  one  of  whose  results  was  the  change  in  the  name  of 
the  beautiful  lake  on  whose  banks  that  victory  was  won,  as  he 
says  in  his  report:  “The  lake  which  the  French  call  St.  Sacra- 
ment I have  given  the  name  of  Lake  George  in  honor  of  his 
majesty  and  to  establish  his  dominion  here.” 

An  interesting  incident  in  this  war  is  the  fact  that  a number  of 
patriotic  women  sent  a large  quantity  of  delicacies  for  the  benefit 
of  the  soldiers,  to  which  General  Johnson  thus  replied : “ Your 
generous  humanity  is  gratefully  applauded  by  all,  and  we  pray 
that  your  benevolence  may  be  returned  to  you  by  the  Great 
Shepherd  a hundred  fold,  and  may  those  amiable  housewives  long 
continue  to  shine  in  their  useful  and  endearing  stations.” 

One  reason  for  giving  you  the  above  incident  is  because  it  is  the 
first  instance  of  the  kind  I have  found  in  American  history,  and 
also  because  the  same  sympathy  and  generosity  was  displayed  by 
the  patriotic  ladies  during  the  Civil  War,  in  cheering  the  Union 
army  with  supplies  of  a similar  character  — and  as  one  of  that 
army  I can  bear  witness  to  the  gratitude  of  many  a soldier,  like 
that  expressed  by  the  hero  of  Lake  George. 

General  Johnson’s  victory  was  rewarded  by  a baronetcy  with 
the  title  of  Sir  William  and  a grant  of  £5,000,  which  hardly  com- 
pensated for  his  losses  in  public  service. 

Peace  generally  permits  the  soldier  to  return  to  domestic  life, 
but  to  Sir  William  Johnson  it  only  brought  additional  work,  and 
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the  severity  of  its  labors  may  be  inferred  from  the  following 
report  of  one  of  his  journeys,  written  only  five  years  before  his 
death : “ I left  home  June  twenty-sixth,  and  after  many  delays, 
reached  Onondaga  in  fourteen  days,  where  I found  the  chiefs  with 
others  who  were  in  great  want  of  corn  from  the  failure  of  the 
crops,  and  I gave  them  a supply.  On  returning  from  a private 
conference  with  the  chiefs  my  canoe  overset,  and  on  ascending 
the  bank  I was  severely  injured  by  a fall  on  my  wounded  leg, 
which  almost  disabled  me;  but  getting  on  a little  better,  I held 
a congress  with  them  for  two  days.  I next  went  to  Seneca 
where  I had  summoned  the  chiefs  of  that  nation,  and  was  met  by 
about  2,000  Indians.  During  my  stay  at  Onondaga  I met  Indians 
from  different  nations,  and  after  having  settled  matters  I took 
leave  and  arrived  home  much  indisposed;  nor  am  I yet  recovered 
from  the  hurt  I received  at  Onondaga/’ 

One  of  Sir  William’s  greatest  efforts,  however,  was  to  con- 
ciliate the  Michigan  Indians,  for  which  purpose  he  journeyed  to 
Detroit  and  held  an  important  council.  Modern  tourists  make 
the  same  distance  and  also  return  in  less  than  three  days,  but 
Sir  William  found  it  a six- weeks’  journey  each  way,  and  a hard 
one  at  that.  While  there,  he  became  interested  in  the  mineral 
wealth  of  that  region,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  extract  from 
a letter  to  the  Governor : “I  have  long  since  been  well  aware 

that  there  is  not  only  a large  quantity  of  copper  ore  on  Lake 
Superior,  but  that  it  is  extraordinary  good  and  rich.  I likewise 
made  an  estimate  of  transporting  it,  and  it  can  be  done  with 
proper  vessels.”  Sir  William  was  thus  the  first  to  see  the  im- 
portance of  what  has  since  become  so  immense  a feature  of  our 
national  wealth. 

We  thus  see  that  his  daily  life  was  one  of  unceasing  labor, 
unrelieved  by  any  recreation.  All  his  distinction  brings  but  in- 
creased bondage,  every  promotion  brings  added  care.  Now  come 
the  building  of  schools  and  churches,  and  great  agricultural 
developments.  The  unceasing  pressure  of  progress  finally  wears 
out  this  servant  of  the  public,  and  he  sinks  beneath  its  burdens. 

Much  has  been  said  of  his  fish  house  on  the  Sacandaga,  some 
miles  northeast  of  the  city  of  Johnstown,  but  that  I think  is 
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entirely  a myth.  He  had  no  time  for  fishing  or  any  other  amuse- 
ment, and,  indeed,  had  such  been  his  desire,  he  would  have 
found  the  Mohawk  far  more  convenient  and  attractive.  What  he 
did  build  at  Sacandaga  was  a fort  for  the  protection  of  settlers, 
which  he  called  “ Castle  Cumberland.”  It  was  destroyed  during 
the  Revolution,  and  then  the  new  coming  settlers  invented  the 
myth  of  the  fish  house. 

Let  us  now  look  for  a moment  at  the  founding  of  Johnstown, 
which  dates  1762,  its  inception  being  a baronial  hall  which  was 
the  grandest  residence  then  in  America.  His  purpose  probably 
was,  that  his  son,  Sir  John,  who  succeeded  him  at  Mount 
Johnson,  should  be  his  lieutenant  in  the  valley,  while  he  himself 
established  power  in  a new  locality.  At  that  time  the  entire 
territory  west  of  the  Hudson  was  Albany  county,  and  he  saw  that 
the  growth  of  population  required  a new  county.  He  decided  to 
make  one,  to  be  named  after  Governor  Tryon,  and  planned  Johns- 
town for  its  capital. 

The  jail  and  court  house,  both  erected  in  1772,  are  still  monu- 
ments of  Sir  William,  and  like  the  hall,  are  still  in  service. 
St.  John’s  church,  which  was  another  monument,  was  destroyed 
by  fire  in  1836,  but  there  are  some  still  living  who  can  remember 
the  sound  of  its  bell,  and  also  the  ancient  interior,  with  the  wide 
door  for  the  Indians,  and  its  two  stately  pews,  each  with  a 
canopy  — one  on  each  side  of  the  pulpit  — one  for  the  king,  and 
the  other  for  the  lord  of  the  manor.  Beneath  this  church  was 
the  family  vault  of  which  Sir  William’s  remains  were  the  sole 
occupant. 

Let  us  now  take  a view  of  the  two  houses  which  Sir  William 
erected,  for,  when  a man  builds  a house  it  is  often  an  indication 
of  his  character.  The  first  house  dates  1745,  eight  years  after  the 
arrival  of  the  once  obscure  adventurer.  This  mansion  which  he 
sometimes  called  “ Mount  Johnson,”  and  sometimes  “ Fort 
Johnson,”  was  evidently  intended  for  defense.  The  walls  are  of 
solid  stone  masonry  and  the  windows  could  be  used  for  musketry, 
while  from  the  dormer  windows  in  the  roof  a plunging  fire  could 
be  maintained.  It  was,  when  erected,  the  only  British  fort  in  the 
State  west  of  Albany  except  Oswego,  and  it  now  stands  as 
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strong  as  when  finished  157  years  ago.  There  is  not,  indeed,  a 
flaw  in  its  massive  walls,  and  its  builder  evidently  planned  it  “ not 
for  a day,  but  for  all  time.”  Yes,  and,  if  kept  in  repair,  it  will 
stand  for  ages,  as  a monument  to  the  solid  character  of  its 
founder. 

The  hall  at  Johnstown,  on  the  other  hand,  was  built  during 
peace.  The  once  obscure  adventurer  had  become  a baronet  and 
the  lord  of  a manor;  hence  its  style  is  of  a lordly  character.  It 
was  not  built  for  defense,  as  the  two  adjacent  forts  that  flanked  it 
were  considered  sufficient.  It  was  located  at  a sufficient  distance 
from  the  village  to  be  surrounded  by  a park,  and  it  was  in  reality 
the  grandest  baronial  establishment  in  America,  thus  illustrating 
that  high-toned  character  which  marked  Sir  William  in  his  latter 
days.  I am  happy  to  add  that  the  present  owner  has  a full  con- 
sciousness of  its  historic  value,  and  hence,  welcomes  all  visitors, 
and  the  grand  colonial  mansion  is  enriched  with  many  relics  “ of 
the  times  that  tried  men’s  souls.” 

Sir  William’s  labors  by  this  time  had  become  so  great  as  to 
awaken  the  fears  of  his  friends,  as  is  shown  by  the  following 
extract  from  a letter  written  by  Col.  Duncan  in  1770 : “ Sir  Wil- 
liam is  sore  failed.  He  is  every  now  and  then  in  a bad  way. 
Wherefore  is  thought  he  can  not  last  many  years,  which  would 
be  a great  loss  to  mankind.” 

The  war-worn  baronet,  however,  had  four  additional  years,  but 
they  were  years  of  exhausting  labor,  and,  conscious  of  the 
approaching  end,  he  made  his  will,  but  still  kept  at  work  to  the 
very  last.  And  the  end  of  this  noble  life  came  in  the  midst  of  an 
important  service.  An  Indian  council  had  been  appointed  at 
the  hall  and  600  were  in  attendance.  Three  days  were  devoted 
to  hearing  the  complaints  of  the  red  men,  and  then  Sir  William 
replied  in  a long  and  comprehensive  address,  delivered  at  a time 
of  such  extreme  heat  that  it  proved  a fatal  effort,  and  he  sank  in  a 
collapse  which  ended  in  death  on  the  nth  day  of  July,  1774.  He 
was  really  worn  out  in  public  service,  dying,  at  last,  in  harness. 
The  self-sacrificing  devotion,  indeed,  with  which  he  gave  himself 
to  the  public  weal,  has  no  parallel  except  in  Washington,  and  in 
each  instance  this  devotion  was  the  great  object  of  existence. 
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Washington  became  the  greatest  of  American  citizens  after  the 
Revolution,  but  Sir  William  was  the  greatest  of  American 
citizens  before  it;  and  if  Washington  were  “the  father  of  his 
country,”  Sir  William  was  certainly  the  father  of  that  province 
which  became  the  Empire  State. 

While  thus  portraying  this  wonderful  man,  we  are  aware  of  his 
errors,  which  can  only  be  excused  as  belonging  to  the  age  in 
which  he  lived;  and  here  we  feel  the  power  of  that  touching 
appeal  with  which  Gray  closes  his  immortal  elegy,  and  which 
forbids  us  to  “ draw  his  frailties  from  their  dread  abode,”  but  let 
them  “ in  trembling  hope  repose  ” within  “ the  bosom  of  his 
Father  and  his  God.”  Coleridge  uttered  a similar  prayer,  and  at 
the  close  of  his  life  he  craves  forgiveness  rather  than  fame. 
Sir  William  expresses  his  true  feelings  in  his  will,  where  he  says : 
“ I resign  my  soul  to  the  great  and  merciful  God  who  made  it  in 
hopes  through  the  alone  merits  of  my  blessed  Lord  and  Saviour, 
Jesus  Christ,  to  have  a joyful  resurrection  to  life  eternal.” 

The  funeral  was  held  on  the  13th  of  July,  1774,  and  was  the 
most  imposing  which  had  ever  occurred  in  America.  The  re- 
mains were  followed  from  the  hall  to  the  church  by  a great 
procession  of  true  mourners,  including  the  Indians,  and  were  laid 
to  rest  in  the  family  vault.  In  1862,  they  were  resurrected,  and, 
being  placed  in  a stone  sarcophagus,  were  again  interred,  and  the 
spot  it  still  marked  by  a mound,  but  a more  appropriate  monu- 
ment is  expected,  and  the  State  of  New  York  should  be  its  donor. 

Permit  me,  before  closing,  to  draw  a parallel  between  Sir  Wil- 
liam and  a contemporary  conqueror,  Robert  Clive,  a youth  who 
left  Great  Britain,  but  made  India  his  field,  while  Johnson  came 
to  America.  Clive  was  noted  for  his  success,  but  also  for  his 
rapacity,  and  instead  of  building  up  India,  he  made  it  a field  for 
plunder.  He  rose  to  supreme  power,  and  also  immense  wealth, 
and  then  returned  to  London,  a peer  of  the  realm,  but  covered  by 
the  curses  of  a plundered  nation;  and,  amid  all  this  wicked 
success,  came  the  horrors  of  conscience,  and  the  knowledge  that 
public  opinion  uttered  its  condemnation.  Wealth  and  rank 
failed  to  compensate  for  a life  of  crime;  and  the  same  year  Sir 
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William  passed  away  amid  the  love  and  honor  of  his  country, 
Lord  Clive  committed  suicide  in  London. 

This  contrast  has  never  been  presented  before,  but  it  is  too 
instructive  to  be  lost.  The  one  gratified  a selfish  ambition  and  the 
lust  of  gold,  by  tyranny  and  bloodshed,  while  the  other  so  lived- 
for  his  country  and  mankind,  that,  dying  in  their  service,  he 
recalls  the  words  of  the  poet : “And  like  the  sun,  seems  largest  at 
his  setting.” 


A MONUMENT  FOR  THE  BATTLEFIELD 
OF  WALLOOMSAG 


Dr.  William  Olin  Stillman. 


CREASY,  in  his  remarkable  book  on  the  fifteen  great 
battles  which  have  most  affected  the  destiny  of  the  human 
race  within  its  historical  period,  includes  the  Battle  of 
Saratoga.  He  regarded  this  as  permanently  settling  the  ques- 
tion of  political  independence  and  a republican  form  of  govern- 
ment in  the  new  world,  and  that  the  example  of  this  successful 
experiment  must  have  a great  effect  in  determining  the  future  of 
European  political  institutions.  The  Battle  of  Saratoga  was 
regarded  as  the  turning  point  of  the  American  Revolution,  and  its 
importance  has  been  justly  commemorated  by  the  erection  of  a 
splendid  monument  near  the  site  of  the  battlefield. 

One  of  the  events  of  great  importance  in  determining  the 
successful  issue  of  the  Battle  of  Saratoga  for  the  Americans  was 
the  British  defeat  at  what  has  been  frequently  called  the  Battle  of 
Bennington.  This  success  of  the  Americans  did  much  to  .en- 
courage them  on  the  now  historic  field  of  Saratoga  and  con- 
tributed not  a little  toward  the  success  of  the  Continentals  on  that 
occasion.  At  the  so-called  Battle  of  Bennington,  the  British  lost 
not  only  most  valuable  men  and  munitions  of  war,  but  also 
prestige,  which  at  that  period  of  the  Revolutionary  conflict  was  a 
matter  of  vast  importance  in  determining  the  final  issue.  The 
men  lost  at  this  fight,  which  was  really  the  preliminary  skirmish  of 
the  Battle  of  Saratoga,  just  so  much  weakened  and  discouraged 
Burgoyne’s  army  before  its  final  and  disastrous  defeat. 

The  people  of  Vermont  have  shown  their  appreciation  of  the 
importance  of  this  battle  by  erecting  a great  monument  in  the 
city  of  Bennington.  There  is  something  unique  and  extraordinary 
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in  commemorating  this  event  at  Bennington.  Curiously  enough, 
the  battle  was  not  fought  in  Vermont  at  all.  Indeed,  it  was  begun 
some  nine  miles  away  and  finished  not  nearer  than  six  miles  to 
the  city  of  Bennington.  New  Hampshire  furnished  three- fourths 
of  the  troops  engaged  on  the  American  side  and  also  the  com- 
manding general,  the  heroic  Stark,  and  New  York  State  furnished 
the  reinforcements  and  fresh  troops  which  probably  decided  the 
fate  of  the  British  on  that  memorable  day.  I am  not  aware  of 
any  precedent  by  which  another  State  has  hitherto  claimed  the 
glory  and  name  of  a battle  which  was  not  fought  within  its 
borders.  I have  no  desire  to  detract  in  any  way  from  the  noble 
and  patriotic  part  which  Vermont  took  in  the  contest,  or  disparage 
the  motives  of  her  citizens  in  thus  erecting  their  beatuiful  and 
attractive  monument. 

It  has  seemed  proper  that  some  suitable  monument  should  be 
erected  on  the  actual  site  of  the  battle  field  in  New  York  State, 
as  during  the  126  years  since  the  battle  was  fought  no  mark  has 
been  erected  to  indicate  the  scene  of  the  encounter.  It  is  right 
and  proper  that  the  patriotic  sons  and  daughters  of  New  York 
should  unite  in  erecting  a suitable  memorial  of  this  glorious 
event.  The  Hoosick  Historical  Society,  of  which  I have  the 
honor  to  be  a member,  and  many  citizens  of  New  York  State, 
have  become  interested  in  this  project,  and  it  has  been  resolved  to 
incorporate  a monument  association  for  this  purpose.  The  battle 
was  fought  wholly  on  the  banks  of  the  Walloomsac  river  and 
should  be  properly  known  as  the  Battle  Walloomsac.  The  site  of 
the  battle  is  perfectly  well  known,  and  I have  in  my  possession  a 
copy  of  a map  of  the  battlefield  prepared  under  General  Stark’s 
personal  supervision.  General  Stark  himself  referred  to  the 
battle  “At  Walloomsac.”  General  Burgoyne  speaks  6f  the  battle 
as  at  “ Sancoik  Mills  ” which  was  on  the  Walloomsac,  and  was 
where  the  fight  first  began.  There  is  a large  amount  of  docu- 
mentary evidence  to  show  that  this  is  the  proper  and  appropriate 
place  at  which  to  erect  a monument  to  mark  the  actual  site  of  the 
battlefield,  and  the  members  of  the  New  York  State  Historical 
Society,  as  well  as  other  historical  societies  elsewhere  interested 
in  such  events,  are  invited  to  join  with  the  Monument  Association 
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in  making  the  necessary  efforts  to  provide  the  means  for  the 
erection  of  this  monument  whether  it  be  by  an  appeal  to  Congress, 
the  New  York  State  Legislature,  or  through  funds  raised  by 
private  subscriptions. 

Full  information  concerning  the  subject  can  be  secured  by 
addressing  Mr.  Nelson  Gillespie,  Chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Monument  Association  of  the  Battle  of  Wal- 
loomsac,  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS. 


Hon.  James  A.  Roberts. 


HE  NEW  YORK  HISTORICAL  ASSOCIATION  is  to 


be  congratulated  upon  the  fact  that  while  comparatively 


small  in  numbers,  it  is  strong  in  enthusiasm  and  deter- 
mination. From  the  outset,  those  who  have  taken  an  active 
interest  in  the  Society  have  felt  that  it  has  a rich  field  of  its  own 
without  interfering  with  what  seems  to  be  the  legitimate  pur- 
pose and  work  of  local  historical  societies.  That  feeling  has 
strengthened  with  experience.  Our  field  is  rather  to  look  at 
New  York  as  a State  and  to  study  those  questions  and  events 
that  have  contributed  to  make  it  a powerful  commonwealth  or 
affected  its  place  in  the  sisterhood  of  States. 

In  all  our  national  conflicts,  excepting  possibly  the  Mexican, 
our  State  has  nobly  borne  her  part.  One-eighth  of  all  who  fought 
in  the  war  of  the  American  Revolution  were  from  New  York;  in 
the  war  of  1812  nearly  one-seventh  and  in  the  great  struggle 
between  the  north  and  south  more  than  one-sixth.  As  for  the 
Mexican  war,  that  New  York  failed  to  contribute  her  quota  is 
not  necessarily  a matter  of  regret,  as  the  judgment  of  impartial 
history  seems  to  be  that  it  was  an  instance  of  doing  great  wrong 
for  the  sake  of  great  gain.  But  we  are  not  confined  in  our 
efforts  to  what  New  York  has  done  in  the  various  wars  in  which 
she  has  borne  so  conspicuous  a part.  These  great  struggles, 
while  vitally  important,  are  really  only  incidents.  Her  history 
in  times  of  peace  is  a part  of  the  history  of  the  progress  of  the 
country  and  of  the  world,  and  as  such  has  living  interest.  Her 
rapid  increase  in  population  and  wealth,  the  part  she  has  borne  in 
the  great  reforms  of  the  day,  in  the  elevation  of  manhood  and 
womanhood,  in  the  humanizing  of  the  punishment  of  crime, 
and  in  the  work  of  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  helpless  and 
unfortunate,  and  her  advance  in  morals  and  knowledge,  and  the 
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contributing  causes  and  methods,  are  subjects  richly  worth  the 
attention  of  the  historical  student.  We  do  not  realize  the  great 
changes  in  customs,  thought  and  ideals  until  the  comparison  is 
brought  home  to  us.  Our  records  are  full  of  these  changes. 
It  is  interesting  to  recall  the  case  of  Dr.  Nott  and  other  earnest, 
patriotic,  thinking  men  in  urging  upon  the  New  York  Legislature 
the  passage  of  a bill  to  authorize  public  lotteries  for  the  raising 
of  funds  for  the  promotion  of  educational  and  philanthropic  work. 
The  first  moneys  appropriated  by  this  State  for  free  public 
schools  were  raised  by  duly  authorized  and  officially  conducted 
public  lotteries.  Our  present  free  school  system  with  its 
magnificent  appropriations  came  from  such  small  and  unhallowed 
beginnings.  It  is  instructive  to  bring  back  the  day  when  the 
punishment  for  debt  was  imprisonment,  however  trivial  the  debt, 
or  the  time  when  cruel  and  inhuman  punishments  were  meted  out 
for  offenses  against  the  law.  Prof.  McMaster,  three  years  ago, 
showed  us  in  clear  light  the  marvelous  changes  that  the  century 
had  wrought  in  the  enlarging  of  the  political  rights  and  privileges 
of  man.  Its  advance  in  civil  and  religious  freedom  has  been 
equally  marked.  In  nearly  all  civil,  social  and  religious  ideas  the 
century  wrought  not  a change,  but  a revolution,  more  sweeping 
than  could  be  produced  by  war.  The  truth  is,  that  the  growth  of 
a State  in  wealth  and  population,  its  changes  in  customs  and  laws, 
its  advance  along  moral,  sociological,  educational  and  humane 
lines  make  up  the  most  vitally  important  and  interesting  part  of 
its  history.  Even  its  fads  and  its  hobbies  are  important,  for  as 
the  genial  Lowell  once  said,  “No  field  is  so  small  or  so  barren, 
but  that  there  will  be  grazing  enough  in  it  to  keep  a hobby  in 
excellent  case,”  and  our  State  has  been  broad  enough  and  varied 
enough  to  furnish  grazing  for  many. 

In  a letter  received  not  long  since  from  Henry  Adams,  respond- 
ing to  a hope  I had  expressed  that  he  would  extend  his  delightful 
history  of  the  country  during  the  administrations  of  Jefferson 
and  Madison  so  as  to  cover  later  administrations,  he  replied  that 
in  his  judgment  the  time  had  not  yet  come  to  continue  the  work; 
that  all  of  our  history  down  to  the  Spanish  war  had  been  but 
a prelude  to  the  history  of  the  nation  as  a great  world  power 
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which  is  its  manifest  destiny;  and  that  in  order  to  treat  intelli- 
gently the  prelude  we  must  know  something  of  the  rhythm  and 
scope  of  the  piece  that  follows.  While  it  is  undoubtedly  true 
that  history  does  need  the  mellowing  and  broadening  effect  of 
distance  to  make  it  a rounded  and  harmonious  whole, — some- 
thing more  than  a mere  chronicle  of  events,  yet  the  accurate  pre- 
serving of  the  conditions  and  facts  which  the  historian  must  use 
in  his  own  good  time  is  the  duty  of  the  day.  Events  in  which  we 
ourselves  bear  part  and  the  changes  which  are  taking  place  about 
us  are  very  apt  to  seem  so  natural  as  to  be  unworthy  of  record. 
It  may  be,  as  has  been  said,  that  “ to-day  is  the  younger  brother  of 
yesterday,"  but  the  family  resemblance  is  often  very  dim.  How 
gladly  would  we  know  more  accurately  how  our  forefathers  lived, 
what  they  thought  and  believed;  and  is  it  not  fair  to  presume 
that  our  descendants  will  look  with  the  same  eyes  of  curious 
longing  toward  the  customs  and  thoughts  and  beliefs  of  to-day? 
But  all  of  these  things  soon  pass  from  the  recollection  and  thought 
of  man,  and  it  is  of  vital  importance  to  accuracy  of  statement  and 
description  that  the  record  be  early  made.  One  might  almost 
apply  the  words  of  Martial  to  this  duty : 

“To-morrow  I will  live,  the  fool  does  say; 

To-day  itself’s  too  late, — the  wise  lived  yesterday.” 

These  matters  are  not  for  local  historical  societies,  but  to  recover 
and  perpetuate  them  is  pre-eminently  the  work  of  an  organization 
like  our  own,  whose  historical  limits  and  objects  are  so  broad. 

Before  giving  way  to  the  program  of  the  session,  I desire 
to  say  that  in  my  opinion  this  Society  may  well  felicitate  itself  on 
the  success  of  its  annual  meetings,  and  is  justified  in  feeling  a 
degree  of  pride  in  that  through  its  efforts  something  has  been 
added  to  the  accurate  knowledge  of  the  questions  presented,  and  a 
considerable  put  in  shape  to  be  recalled  hereafter.  But  the 
Society  is  only  at  the  beginning  of  its  career,  its  work  will  spread 
out  and  increase  as  it  goes  on.  Knowing  the  disinterested,  public- 
spirited  men  who  have  thus  far  had  in  charge  the  work  of  the 
Society,  I have  no  fears  for  the  future  that  interest  or  zeal  will 
be  lacking  in  its  fulfilling  its  destiny,  which  is  to  place  before  the 
citizens  of  our  State  authentic  annals  of  its  various  past. 


FRANCE  AND  THE  AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION. 


Hon.  James  Breck  Perkins. 


SURMISES  as  to  what  might  have  been  are  often  interesting 
and  usually  unprofitable.  Would  the  American  colonies 
have  succeeded  in  the  war  for  independence,  if  they  had 
not  received  aid  in  men  and  money  from  France?  It  is  certain 
that  with  the  growth  of  population  in  this  country  its  people 
sooner  or  later  would  have  become  independent  of  foreign  rule. 
But  it  was  entirely  possible  that  the  struggle  begun  in  i775_should 
have  ended  in  disaster,  and  the  history  and  development  of  the 
United  States  have  been  different.  Would  the  French  Revolu- 
tion have  come  in  1789  had  it  not  been  for  the  impression  pro- 
duced on  French  thought  by  the  successful  revolution  in  America, 
and  the  increasing  embarrassment  of  the  French  treasury  result- 
ing from  the  cost  of  that  war?  Certainly  the  old  regime  could 
not  have  lasted  much  longer,  but  its  overthrow  might  have  been 
delayed  and  the  catastrophe  have  assumed  a different  shape. 

“ Beyond  question  the  alliance  of  France  and  the  American 
colonies  was  of  great  importance  for  both  nations,  and  it  forms 
an  interesting  chapter  in  the  history  of  our  Revolution. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  one  might  have 
anticipated  that  France  would  take  an  important  part  in  the 
development  of  the  new  world.  French  mariners  had  been 
among  the  early  explorers  of  North  America.  Only  a few  years 
elapsed  after  the  landing  of  Columbus  in  the  West  Indies  when 
French  fishing  boats  were  found  in  large  numbers  off  the  coast 
of  Newfoundland.  The  hardy  mariners  of  Normandy  and 
Brittany  sailed  each  year  across  the  Atlantic  in  search  of  fish,  as 
their  descendants  do  to  this  day. 
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In  1635,  the  settlement  of  Canada  was  begun  by  Jacques  Cartier, 
and  that  country  became  a French  province.  French  immigra- 
tion was  small,  and  the  home  government  did  little  to  encourage 
the  growth  of  a prosperous  colony,  but  French  missionaries  and 
explorers  secured  for  their  country  claims  of  ownership  over 
vast  territories.  The  explorations  of  Joliet  and  La  Salle  carried 
the  French  lilies  over  the  western  prairies  and  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi.  La  Salle  established  a station  by  the  banks  of  the 
Illinois. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  speculations  of 
Law  and  the  enterprise  of  the  Mississippi  Company  gave  a fresh 
impetus  to  French  colonization.  New  Orleans  was  founded. 
The  company  asserted  its  sovereignty,  not  only  over  the  valley  of 
the  Mississippi,  but  over  all  North  America  west  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies,  except  in  the  extreme  north,  and  in  the  ill-defined  terri- 
tory over  which  the  Spanish  claimed  a shadowy  jurisdiction. 

Such  were  the  conditions  at  the  beginning  of  the  Seven 
Years’  War.  That  contest  settled  the  question  whether  England 
or  France  should  become  the  great  colonial  power  of  the  world. 
Both  in  the  east  and  the  west  France  was  forced  to  abandon  her 
dreams  of  colonial  empire.  In  India  nothing  remained  to  her 
but  a few  unimportant  trading  stations.  Canada,  the  only  por- 
tion of  North  America  in  which  French  colonization  had  assumed 
respectable  proportions,  was  ceded  to  England,  and  the  vague 
claims  of  empire  in  the  west  were  transferred  to  Spain. 

The  French  were  a proud  people,  and  for  many  centuries  their 
military  record  had  been  marked  by  much  glory  and  little  shame. 
The  defeat  and  the  disgrace  of  the  Seven  Years’  War  left  a con- 
sciousness of  ignominy  in  every  patriotic  Frenchman,  and  a strong 
desire  for  revenge.  It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  the  troubles  in 
which  Great  Britain  was  involved  with  her  American  colonies 
should  at  once  receive  attention  from  France.  The  probable  re- 
sults of  the  insurrection  in  America  were  carefully  considered  by 
French  statesmen,  long  before  they  excited  any  special  interest  in 
the  French  public,  and  they  believed,  as  many  in  England  herself 
believed,  that  the  loss  of  the  colonies  would  be  a fatal  blow 
to  England’s  commercial  power.  “ If  the  resistance  of  the 
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Americans  is  successful/’  wrote  the  French  ambassador  at 
London,  “ this  will  reduce  England  to  a point  where  she  can  no 
longer  cause  disquietude,  and  the  influence  of  France  on  the  con- 
tinent will  increase  in  proportion  to  the  enfeeblement  of  the 
British  empire.” 

The  Count  of  Vergennes  was  then  the  minister  of  foreign 
affairs  in  France,  and  more  than  any  other  one  man  he  had  to 
do  with  the  relations  between  France  and  the  Thirteen  Colonies. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  it  was  hatred  of  England  rather  than 
love  for  the  colonists  which  led  him  to  advise  interference  in 
their  behalf.  “ England,”  he  said,  in  one  of  his  reports  to  the 
king,  “is  the  natural  enemy  of  France;  an  enemy  greedy,  am- 
bitious, qnjust  and  treacherous.  The  results  of  this  war,”  he 
said  again,  “ will  reduce  England  to  the  condition  of  a second- 
class  power;  will  strip  her  of  the  empire  which  she  pretends  to 
exercise  over  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth  with  equal  pride  and 
injustice,  and  will  deliver  the  universe  from  a greedy  tyrant  that 
wishes  to  absorb  all  power  and  all  wealth.”  Writing  again  of 
the  oppressive  conduct  of  England,  he  said,  “ These  truths  turned 
my  attention  to  the  Americans ; they  made  me  watch  the  moment 
when  your  majesty  could  assist  that  oppressed  people,  with  the 
well-founded  hope  of  effecting  their  deliverance.  If  I had  had 
other  sentiments,  I should  have  been  unworthy  to  serve  your 
majesty  or  bear  the  name  of  Frenchman.” 

Some  Americans  have  been  disturbed  because  the  French 
ministers  did  not  undertake  a long  and  costly  war  with  Great 
Britain  solely  from  philanthropic  motives.  Even  at  the  time  of 
the  Revolution  some  insisted  that  for  that  reason  we  owed  no 
special  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  French  people.  It  does  not  seem 
to  me  that  this  is  so.  Few  go  to  war  solely  on  behalf  of  others, 
and  if  a nation  should  adopt  the  practice,  its  hands  would  certainly 
be  kept  full.  It  is  the  business  of  rulers  to  look  after  the  interests 
of  those  whom  they  govern,  and  it  could  hardly  be  supposed  that 
the  representatives  of  an  absolute  monarch  would  at  once  have 
been  filled  with  zeal  for  the  success  of  colonists  who  said  they 
wanted  no  king,  but  would  govern  themselves. 
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Even  if  Vergennes  and  his  associates  were  controlled  by  selfish 
policy  in  offering  aid  to  the  young  republic,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
among  the  French  people  there  was  a strong  and  sincere  sympathy 
with  the  struggle  of  our  forefathers  for  independence.  If  the 
ministers  were  selfish,  the  people  were  unselfish  in  their  desire 
to  insure  the  success  of  American  independence.  La  Fayette  was 
only  the  most  prominent  among  those  who  were  filled  with  zeal  for 
the  principles  which  our  ancestors  professed.  The  conditions  of 
thought  in  France  at  the  beginning  of  our  Revolution  were 
interesting,  and,  to  some  extent,  unique.  It  was  a period  of  hope 
and  bouyancy  of  feeling,  and  those  who  believe  that  the  world 
will  improve  are  always  the  most  willing  to  help  along  in  the 
improvement.  The  new  teachings  of  philosophic  thought  had 
found  acceptance  in  all  classes  of  French  society.  The  general 
improvement  in  material  conditions  excited  a feeling  of  hope- 
fulness even  in  those  whose  lot  was  the  worst.  The  enthusiasm 
of  the  French  temperament  was  shown  at  its  best  in  those 
golden  years.  All  believed  that  to-morrow  was  to  be  as  to-day 
and  much  more  abundant;  they  were  ready  to  accept  new  doc- 
trines; they  believed  in  the  indefinite  improvement  of  man’s  lot; 
they  looked  to  a future  in  which  religious  toleration  and  political 
liberty  would  prevail.  “ We  had  no  regret  for  the  past,”  writes 
one  of  them,  “ and  no  inquietude  for  the  future.  We  believed 
that  we  were  entering  a golden  age  and  in  the  future  we  saw  only 
the  good  that  could  be  secured  for  humanity  by  the  reign  of 
reason.”  At  just  this  time  came  the  revolt  of  the  American 
colonies.  The  conditions  were  exactly  adapted  to  excite  French 
sympathy;  the  simple  manners  of  our  ancestors,  their  unartificial 
existence,  seemed  idyllic  to  those  wearied  of  the  formal  life  of  a 
court.  The  somewhat  sounding  generalities  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  appealed  to  French  modes  of  thought.  If  our 
Constitution  was  English  our  Declaration  of  Independence  was 
French. 

For  a society  such  as  this,  the  ideal  representative  was  found 
in  Franklin.  Probably  in  the  whole  world  there  could  not  have 
been  another  man  discovered  so  fitted  for  the  work  he  had  to  do 
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as  our  minister  at  Paris.  The  simplicity  of  his  dress,  the  shrewd- 
ness of  his  talk,  the  calm  philosophy  of  his  conduct,  the  dignity 
of  his  expression,  all  helped  to  give  Franklin  in  France  a position 
such  as  had  been  held  by  few  Frenchmen  and  by  no  foreigner. 

Count  Segur  has  told  us  of  the  reception  which  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Thirteen  Colonies  met  with  in  France:  “It  would 

be  difficult  to  describe  the  eagerness  and  delight  with  which  the 
envoys  of  a people  in  a state  of  insurrection  against  their  monarch 
were  received  in  the  bosom  of  an  ancient  monarchy.  In  the  midst 
of  the  effeminate  and  servile  refinement  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
they  seemed  like  sages  contemporary  with  Plato,  or  republicans  of 
the  age  of  Cato.  Their  appearance  produced  the  greater  effect  in 
consequence  of  its  novelty,  coming  at  a period  when  literature  and 
philosophy  had  excited  an  extraordinary  desire  for  reform  and 
a disposition  to  encourage  any  innovation.”  “ Men  imagined,” 
writes  another,  “that  they  saw  in  Franklin  a sage  of  antiquity 
come  back  to  give  austere  lessons  and  generous  examples  to  the 
moderns.  They  personified  in  him  the  republic  of  which  he  was 
the  representative  and  the  legislator;  they  regarded  his  virtues  as 
those  of  his  countrymen.”  “ It  was  not  strange,  therefore,  that 
after  surreptitiously  furnishing  us  with  munitions  of  war  for  some 
years,  in  1778  the  French  entered  into  a treaty  of  alliance  with 
the  United  States  by  which  they  agreed  to  make  no  peace  with 
England  until  our  independence  should  be  acknowledged.  The 
terms  of  the  treaty  were  certainly  creditable  to  French  generosity. 
We  were  in  great  need  of  an  ally,  and  a nation  as  rich  and  power- 
ful as  France  could  have  driven  with  us  a hard  bargain.  But 
the  French  asked  nothing  in  return  for  their  aid,  except  trade 
privileges  that  should  be  equal  to  those  of  any  other  nation.  This 
degree  of  fair  treatment  they  might  justly  have  claimed  without 
going  to  war  for  us. 

We  will  now  consider  for  a moment  the  value  of  the  aid  we 
got  from  France,  and  whether  our  ancestors,  left  to  themselves, 
would  have  been  able  to  continue  the  war  until  England  should 
acknowledge  their  independence.  So  far  as  the  part  taken  in 
the  war  by  French  soldiers  and  sailors,  with  the  exception  of 
the  closing  scene,  their  action  was  not  very  important.  But  the 
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closing  scene  was  at  Yorktown,  and,  without  the  co-operation  of 
the  French  navy  and  army,  Washington  would  not  have  even 
attempted  the  capture  of  Cornwallis’  army.  Possibly  the  war 
would  have  been  brought  to  a successful  termination  at  some 
other  time  and  place,  but  certainly  not  by  the  capture  of  Yorktown 
in  1781. 

More  important  than  the  men  France  sent  us  was  the  money. 
The  United  States  were  in  constant  pecuniary  need,  and  suffered 
from  increasing  financial  complications.  Little  was  contributed 
by  the  States,  and  our  continental  currency  soon  became  worth 
not  much  more  than  the  paper  on  which  it  was  so  freely  printed. 
France  was  constantly  asked  for  money,  and  constantly  responded 
to  the  demands.  From  1778  to  1782  she  lent  and  gave  us  forty- 
three  million  livres,  which  was  as  much  as  forty-three  million 
dollars  now.  And  while  this  would  not  go  far  in  modern  war- 
fare, it  was  incalculably  important  in  the  American  Revolution. 
The  number  of  soldiers  was  small,  the  cost  of  the  war  was  com- 
paratively light,  but  the  men  had  to  be  clothed  and  fed,  and  the 
cost  in  some  way  to  be  met.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  money  that 
came  from  our  ally,  very  probably  the  American  army  would 
have  disintegrated  and  dispersed.  Washington  was  a sagacious 
man,  and  certainly  not  a timid  one,  and  yet  he  constantly  antici- 
pated such  a calamity.  A war  cannot  be  carried  on  indefinitely 
with  worthless  paper  bills,  and  the  continental  currency  consti- 
tuted about  our  only  stock  in  trade.  In  our  constantly  increasing 
need  the  French  were  uniformly  liberal.  Certainly  we  had  a 
negotiator  of  extraordinary  parts  in  Franklin;  in  the  history  of 
the  world  there  have  been  few  more  successful  beggars,  and 
certainly  none  more  persistent.  Whether  the  war  was  going  well 
or  ill,  whether  the  French  minister  was  pleased  or  displeased  at 
the  conduct  of  his  allies,  Franklin  was  equally  persistent  in  asking 
for  more  money,  and  he  rarely  failed  in  his  errand. 

We  may  ask  why  the  United  States  should  have  been  in  such 
financial  straits,  why  it  should  have  seemed  probable  that  our 
forefathers,  unless  aided  by  a foreign  power,  would  allow  their 
army  to  disband,  because  they  could  not  raise  enough  money  to 
pay  the  soldiers  and  furnish  them  food  and  arms? 
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In  the  report  which  Franklin  makes  of  one  of  his  many  begging 
trips  to  the  Count  of  Vergennes,  in  which  he  had  met  with  special 
difficulties,  he  adds  the  just  reflection:  “Our  people  certainly 
ought  to  do  more  for  themselves.  It  is  absurd,  the  pretending  to 
be  lovers  of  liberty  while  they  grudge  paying  for  the  defense 
of  it.” 

Similar  complaints  are  often  found  in  Washington’s  and 
Franklin’s  correspondence,  and  they  suggest  some  reflections  on 
American  character  and  patriotism  as  they  were  displayed  at 
the  time  of  the  Revolution  and  in  the  Civil  War  of  the  following 
century.  Certainly  it  does  not  reflect  unfavorably  on  the  men 
of  the  Revolution  if  we  find  progress  in  succeeding  generations. 
It  would  be  a poor  commentary  on  the  liberty  they  established 
and  the  government  they  founded,  unless  their  fruits  were  found, 
not  merely  in  growth  of  population  and  increase  of  wealth,  but 
in  the  development  of  national  and  individual  character.  The 
patriotism  and  devotion  displayed  by  many  in ‘the  Revolution 
must  not  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  many  others  showed  little  desire 
to  devote  themselves,  and  still  less  desire  to  devote  their  money, 
to  their  country’s  cause.  It  was  the  remissness  of  the  States  in 
furnishing  money,  as  well  as  the  difficutly  in  raising  troops, 
which  rendered  the  aid  of  France  so  indispensable  to  our  success. 

Doubtless  there  were  many  reasons  which  explain  in  part  the 
scanty  pecuniary  assistance  which  the  people  of  the  Thirteen 
States  were  willing  to  give  to  the  cause  of  their  independence. 
The  inability  of  Congress  to  impose  taxes  aggravated  the  situa- 
tion; a strong  central  government  could  have  adopted  some 
system  of  taxation,  and  to  this  most  would  have  submitted  peace- 
fully, if  not  willingly.  The  States  themselves,  if  their  legislators 
and  their  people  had  been  actuated  by  a generous  patriotism, 
could  have  done  much  to  improve  the  situation.  But  not  only 
was  each  State  unwilling  to  contribute  more  than  its  share,  but 
few  showed  any  strong  desire  to  do  even  that. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  poverty  of  the  colonists  rendered 
it  impossible  for  them  to  raise  the  funds  necessary  to  carry  on 
the  war,  but  this  apology  does  not  seem  well  founded.  The 
financial  needs  of  the  Revolution  were  very  small  when  compared 
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with  the  wars  of  to-day.  The  English  probably  had  no  more  than 
30,000  soldiers  in  America  at  any  one  time.  It  did  not  require 
a great  army  to  contend  successfully  with  such  forces,  and  the 
colonists,  though  their  wealth  was  insignificant  compared  with 
the  present,  were  a prosperous  and  not  a poor  people.  Issuing 
paper  money  that  soon  depreciated  was  an  act  of  folly  that 
brought  ruin  to  many  honest  people  and  aggravated  the  difficulties 
of  the  situation.  But  to  some  extent  Congress  was  driven  to  this 
measure,  because  it  was  impossible  to  raise  money  in  any  way, 
except  by  the  printing  press,  and  while  paper  money  brought 
ruin  to  some,  it  furnished  an  opportunity  for  the  rapid  accumula- 
tion of  wealth  to  others.  The  prosperity  which  had  prevailed  in 
America  prior  to  the  Revolution  did  not  entirely  vanish  after  the 
war  began.  On  the  other  hand,  there  were  displays  of  wealth  and 
luxury  which  had  formerly  been  infrequent.  “ The  extravagant 
luxury  of  our  country  in  the  midst  of  all  its  distresses  is  to  me 
amazing/’  wrote  Franklin.  “Every  form  of  wastefulness  and 
extravagance  prevailed  in  town  and  country,”  says  a historian, 
“ luxury  of  dress,  luxury  of  equipage,  luxury  of  the  table.”  Such 
conditions  were  not  universal,  but  they  were  not  uncommon. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  contrast  the  niggardliness  displayed,  not 
by  all,  but  by  a large  proportion  of  the  population,  with  the  extra- 
ordinary liberality  with  which  the  entire  community  met  the 
calls  of  the  government  when  our  national  existence  was  in  peril 
during  the  Civil  War.  An  undue  reverence  for  the  past  should 
not  lead  us  to  overlook  the  contrast  and  the  reason  for  it.  It 
would  be  sad,  indeed,  if  a century  of  liberty  and  prosperity  had 
not  developed  a broader  and  deeper  love  of  country.  At  the  time 
of  the  Revolution  there  was  no  country  with  great  traditions  to 
which  patriotism  could  strongly  cling,  the  new  confederacy  was 
an  experiment,  whose  workings  at  the  beginning  were  far  from 
satisfactory.  The  United  States  of  1861  had  a stronger  hold  on 
the  affections  of  its  citizens  than  the  Confederacy  of  1776.  More- 
over, the  traditions  of  American  life  for  two  generations,  the 
activity  of  business,  the  opportunities  for  the  rapid  accumulation 
of  wealth,  fostered  the  willingness,  which  is  so  strong  an  element 
in  American  character,  to  spend  money  without  limit  when  the 
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end  is  worthy  of  the  expenditure.  No  people  has  accumulated 
money  with  such  success,  no  people  expends  it  with  such  readi- 
ness. The  vigor  with  which  Americans  seek  to  make  money  has 
led  to  the  erroneous  belief  that  they  are,  above  other  peoples, 
worshipers  of  the  almighty  dollar.  The  worshiper  of  the  dollar 
is  the  man  who  will  not  spend  it  for  a good  cause,  and  no  other 
people  so  little  deserves  to  be  reproached  with  that  offense.  Our 
ancestors  had  not  learned  that  the  value  of  money  lies  in  the 
ability  to  do  something  with  it;  they  had  not  developed  that 
liberality  of  expenditure  which  is  an  element  of  American  char- 
acter, as  it  has  been  developed  in  a hundred  years  of  national 
life.  But  if  these  qualities  were  not  largely  found  in  the  Thirteen 
Colonies  in  1775,  theirs  is  the  glory  of  founding  a nation  whose 
people  have  proved  their  willingness  to  sacrifice  life  and  money 
to  save  the  Republic. 

Our  allies  sent  us  some  articles  of  less  value  than  guns  or  gold 
pieces;  the  supply  of  French  volunteer  officers  far  exceeded  the 
demand.  Great  numbers  of  French  officers  applied  for  positions 
in  the  American  army,  partly  from  love  of  adventure  and  partly 
from  the  hope  of  glory  or  gain.  The  value  of  the  services  rendered 
by  La  Fayette  may  have  consoled  our  ancestors  for  the  embarrass- 
ment that  was  caused  by  many  of  his  compatriots.  These  volun- 
teers usually  entertained  an  opinion  of  their  merits  which  the 
facts  did  not  justify.  Silas  Deane  was  our  first  representative 
in  France;  he  was  enthusiastic  and  inexperienced;  almost  every 
applicant  he  took  at  his  own  valuation  and  forthwith  shipped 
him  to  America  with  an  order  on  Congress  to  give  him  good 
pay  and  good  rank.  For  the  most  part  they  would  not  have  been 
valuable  additions  to  any  army,  and  they  were  specially  unfitted 
for  service  in  an  army  like  that  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies.  They 
knew  little  of  our  language,  and  less  of  our  modes  of  life;  they 
came  over  here  imbued  with  notions  obtained  in  campaigns  in 
Flanders  or  by  the  Danube,  and  they  wished  to  apply  those  to  an 
army  of  backwoodsmen  carrying  on  campaigns  in  a country  which 
had  just  emerged  from  primeval  wilderness.  If  commissions 
had  been  given  to  all  those  whom  Deane  sent  over,  there  would 
have  been  hardly  places  left  for  Americans,  But  Congress  very 
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discreetly  shipped  the  most  of  them  back,  and  when  Franklin 
succeeded  Deane  in  Paris  he  knew  what  the  American  army 
needed  was  not  officers,  but  boots,  and  coats,  and  guns. 

It  was  not  strange  that  many  of  these  adventurers  honestly 
thought  that  men  fit  to  command  a regiment  could  hardly  be  found 
among  semi-barbarians,  such  as  they  believed  our  forefathers  to 
be.  A curious  illustration  of  this  is  found  in  the  intrigues  for 
sending  over  to  this  country  Count  Broglie  to  be  the  general-in- 
chief of  our  armies,  and  dictator  of  our  destinies.  He  was  a man 
of  much  ambition,  some  capacity,  and  a good  deal  of  military 
experience.  So  ignorant  were  he  and  many  of  his  associates 
of  the  character  and  condition  of  the  American  people  that  they 
supposed  a foreign  nobleman,  who  was  willing  to  come  over  and 
act  as  our  dictator,  would  receive  a warm  welcome.  Baron  Kalb, 
who  himself  did  valuable  work  in  the  American  army,  really 
volunteered  in  the  interests  of  Broglie.  He  was  sent  over  as 
advance  agent,  to  suggest,  if  the  opportunity  seemed  favorable, 
that  the  struggling  colonists  might  wisely  avail  themselves  of 
the  sagacity  and  military  prowess  of  the  Count,  a man  versed 
in  warfare  and  accustomed  to  deal  with  great  questions,  and  that 
if  they  should  ask  him  to  come  to  their  aid,  upon  proper  terms, 
he  would  be  willing  to  comply. 

Kalb  soon  discovered  how  preposterous  was  such  a plan,  and 
probably  Broglie,  in  due  time,  admitted  that  Washington  was  as 
well  fitted  to  be  general-in-chief  of  the  American  army  as  he 
would  have  been  himself. 

We  have  recently  been  at  war  with  Spain,  and  it  is  not  without 
interest  to  investigate  the  part  taken  by  that  kingdom  in  the  birth 
of  our  republic.  The  French  were  anxious  to  obtain  Spain  as 
an  ally  in  their  contest  with  England,  and,  if  sufficient  inducement 
could  be  held  out  as  a reward  for  their  assistance,  the  Spanish 
were  willing  to  join  in  the  war,  but  they  would  not  bind  them- 
selves to  render  any  aid  to  the  revolted  colonies.  By  the  treaty 
between  France  and  the  United  States  it  was  agreed  that  peace 
should  not  be  made  until  England  acknowledged  the  independence 
of  the  colonies.  To  this  condition  the  Spanish  would  not  accede, 
notwithstanding  all  Vergennes’  efforts,  They  looked  upon  the 
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birth  of  the  new  republic  in  America  with  an  apprehension 
which  subsequent  history  has  shown  to  be  entirely  justified. 
“ They  do  not  view  without  disquietude,”  wrote  the  French 
ambassador,  “ the  prosperity  of  the  colonies,  and  fear  they  will 
prove  to  Spain  an  enemy  far  more  dangerous  than  the  English. 
They  desire  them  to  be  so  enfeebled  by  the  war  that  they  must 
accept  the  terms  which  Spain  might  dictate.  These  conditions 
would  have  kept  them  in  anarchy,  like  Germany,  and  it  is  for  this 
reason  that  the  Spanish  feel  aggrieved  towards  us  for  treating 
with  them.” 

Repeatedly  the  French  ambassador  wrote  that  an  entire  lack 
of  sympathy  with  the  American  cause  was  the  chief  obstacle  he 
met  in  his  efforts  to  induce  Spain  to  join  in  the  war  against 
England. 

Vergennes  sought  to  allay  these  fears,  but  what  he  said  as  to 
the  probable  future  of  the  new  republic  does  not  disclose  any 
prophetic  ken.  “ Will  not  England  be  a more  formidable  neigh- 
bor,” he  writes,  “than  the  United  States  for  a long  time,  and 
probably  forever;  left  to  themselves  and  subject  to  the  inertia 
which  is  the  essence  of  all  democratic  institutions,  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  be  apprehensive  of  their  future  prosperity.  I fear, 
rather,  the  anarchy  into  which  the  States  may  fall,  when  they 
enjoy  the  sweets  of  peace.  It  is  enough  to  consider  the  extent  of 
territory  they  occupy,  the  differences  in  climate,  in  industry,  in 
soil,  to  understand  that  their  union  will  never  be  perfect,  even 
if  they  are  not  actually  divided.”  “ If  we  can  believe  Gerard,”  he 
writes  again,  “ it  will  be  a long  time,  even  centuries  off,  before 
this  Republic  will  have  sufficient  consistency  to  take  any  part  in 
foreign  politics.” 

But  Vergennes’  arguments  did  not  convince  the  Spanish  court. 
Neither  among  Spanish  politicians,  nor  in  Spanish  society,  nor  in 
Spanish  literature,  did  the  struggle  of  the  American  people  for 
independence  excite  sympathy.  The  teachings  of  French  philoso- 
phers found  no  entrance  into  the  kingdom  of  Philip  II.  The 
enthusiasm  of  Parisian  society  for  liberty  and  progress  found 
no  echo  in  the  palaces  of  Madrid.  There  were  no  young  Spanish 
noblemen  eager  to  follow  La  Fayette  and  assist  in  securing  the 
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liberty  of  the  young  republic.  The  new  wine  of  hope  and 
progress  which  was  making  France  drunk  did  not  pass  the  Spanish 
frontier.  When  we  compare  the  political  beliefs  and  aspirations 
of  the  French  under  Louis  XIV  with  those  which  found  utter- 
ance under  Louis  XVI  we  seem  to  have  entered  a new  world, 
but  in  its  religious,  or  political,  or  social  beliefs  and  sympathies 
it  is  hard  to  find  any  difference  between  Spain  under  Charles  III 
and  Spain  under  Philip  II.  Of  the  great  literary  activity  in 
France,  there  was  no  trace  in  Spain.  There  was  no  encyclopedia, 
no  scientific  investigation,  neither  disciples  of  Voltaire  nor  dis- 
ciples of  Rousseau. 

The  treaty  made  by  France  with  America,  so  the  Spanish 
declared,  was  worthy  of  Don  Quixote,  and  certainly  Don  Quixote’s 
countrymen  did  not  resemble  that  hero  in  their  dealings  with 
the  colonies.  Canada,  they  insisted,  must  be  left  to  England, 
that  the  seeds  of  division  and  jealousy  might  remain  between  the 
United  States  and  the  mother  country.  The  Americans  were  in 
sore  need,  and  they  must  agree  to  such  terms  as  France  and  Spain 
should  dictate.  Only  thus,  wrote  the  Spanish  minister,  could  the 
colonies  be  kept  in  a dependence  which  would  leave  them  in  con- 
stant need  of  the  assistance  of  the  two  crowns.  These  ungenerous 
suggestions  found  no  echo  among  French  diplomats;  neither  Ver- 
gennes  nor  his  associates  received  them  with  favor.  “ I feel  with 
some  pain,”  writes  the  French  ambassador  at  Madrid,  “ that  the 
Spanish  are  in  singular  dread  of  the  prosperity  and  progress  of 
America.  * * * To  me  it  appears  that  the  danger  which  may 

some  day  result  from  the  prosperity  of  the  United  States  is  very 
distant.” 

But  the  timidity  of  Spanish  statesmen  made  them  true  prophets. 
The  success  of  the  English  colonies  in  shaking  off  their  depend- 
ence on  the  mother  country  soon  excited  imitators  in  the  countries 
subject  to  Spain  in  America,  and  finally  the  United  States  them- 
selves have  stripped  Spain  of  her  last  possessions  in  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Pacific. 

Many  of  the  French  who  came  over  have  left  their  impressions 
of  the  new  people  they  discovered,  and  some  of  these  are  of  inter- 
est. M.  Chastellux  tells  us  that  all  the  American  children  were 
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spoiled  by  their  indulgent  parents.  Similar  complaints  are  made 
by  foreigners  even  in  our  day.  But  he  noted  another  thing  that 
would  not  be  said  now.  “ Music  and  drawing,”  he  writes,  “ are 
resources  unknown  in  America.  But,”  he  adds,  “ we  must  hope 
in  due  time  they  will  be  acquired.”  He  notices  also,  what  I think 
is  a characteristic  of  Americans  to-day,  though  it  is  not  always 
recognized,  that  they  did  not  often  question  him  as  to  his  private 
affairs.  He  speaks  of  meeting  some  one  who,  he  says,  “ inquired 
with  curiosity  who  I was  and  what  I was  about  to  do,  a thing 
which  rarely  occurs  in  America.”  He  speaks  also  of  a certain 
American  lady,  and  he  says  “ she  was  gay  and  even  merry,  a 
temperament  very  rare  among  American  women.”  This  would 
not  be  said  to-day  by  any  one  familiar  with  our  society.  Indeed, 
we  may  sometimes  doubt  the  accuracy  of  our  writer’s  observa- 
tions, because,  in  one  place,  he  says  that  “ the  hares  in  America 
differ  from  those  in  Europe  in  that  instead  of  digging  burrows 
they  make  their  homes  in  hollow  trees,  and  these  they  climb  like 
cats  and  often  to  a considerable  height.” 

Another  observer  who  was  sent  over  by  Vergennes  to  spy  out 
the  land,  has  told  what  he  saw  in  the  despatches  sent  to  his 
employer.  He  was  certainly  wrong  when  he  reported  that  the 
average  American  was  not  taller  than  the  average  Frenchman, 
and  some  of  his  other  remarks  may  be  no  more  accurate.  “ The 
Anglo-American,”  says  the. writer,  “is  fleshier  than  the  French- 
man, without  being  taller.  He  is  quite  strong,  of  a robust  consti- 
tution. His  phlegmatic  temperament  renders  him  patient,  delibera- 
tive and  consistent  in  all  his  undertakings.  At  the  same  time 
characters  differ  according  to  the  climate  and  temperature.  Those 
who  live  north  of  the  Delaware  have  more  courage  and  energy; 
the  rigid  Presbyterian  religion  which  prevails  there  strengthens 
this  character;  liberty  is  there  carried  to  its  maximum.  The 
southern  provinces  below  Pennsylvania  accept  a kind  of  sub- 
ordination which  naturally  results  from  the  great  disproportion 
between  fortunes,  while  the  number  of  sects  favors  a sentiment 
of  toleration.  These  causes,  combined  with  the  mild  climate, 
render  men  less  energetic  and  capable  of  enduring  the  fatigues 
of  war ; the  northern  man,  indeed,  clears  and  cultivates  his  ground 
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himself,  while  the  southern  man  has  his  slaves  do  the  work.” 
There  are  some  inaccuracies  in  this  description  of  our  ancestors, 
and  I fear  there  is  some  truth  in  what  the  French  representative 
wrote  three  years  later.  “ I aril  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  add,  mon- 
seigneur, that  personal  disinterestedness  and  pecuniary  integrity 
have  shed  no  luster  on  the  birth  of  the  American  Republic.  All 
its  agents  have  derived  exorbitant  profits  from  manufacturers. 
A selfish  and  calculating  spirit  is  widespread  in  this  land,  and, 
although  I can  well  see  that  limits  are  put  to  its  extension,  there 
is  no  condemnation  of  the  sentiment.  Mercantile  cupidity  forms, 
perhaps,  one  of  the  distinctive  traits  of  the  Americans,  especially 
of  the  northern  people,  and  it  will,  undoubtedly,  exercise  an 
important  influence  on  the  future  destiny  of  the  republic.  If 
the  English  had  shown  themselves,  in  America,  one-half  as  ener- 
getic, confident  and  courageous  as  they  have  only  too  often  shown 
themselves  elsewhere,  they  would  have  found  very  little 
resistance.” 

Doubtless  these  accusations  were  too  general,  but  unfortunately 
they  were  not  wholly  slanders.  Similar  things  were  often  said 
by  Washington  and  Franklin,  and  we  may  be  sure  they  advanced 
no  charges  against  their  countrymen,  unless  there  was  good  evi- 
dence to  support  them. 

There  were,  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  an  unusual  number 
of  really  great  men  in  this  country.  It  may  be  said  that  a great 
crisis  gave  them  the  opportunity  to  show  what  was  in  them,  but, 
when  we  compare  leading  men,  this  little  people  of  three  millions 
produced  more  who  have  taken  a prominent  place  in  history  than, 
with  many  times  the  population,  the  generation  of  our  Civil  War 
could  exhibit.  But  when  it  comes  to  the  moral  and  unselfish  quali- 
ties of  the  community  as  a whole,  Americans  of  the  last  fifty 
years  have  no  reason  to  regard  themselves  as  degenerate.  If  they 
were,  we  might  well  despair  of  the  future. 

Amid  discouragements  and  difficulties,  with  money  grudgingly 
given  and  hard  to  get,  with  soldiers  ill-fed,  ill-clothed  and  ready 
to  quit  their  colors,  the  value  of  the  assistance  furnished  by  France 
cannot,  I think,  be  over-estimated. 
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And  when  the  surrender  of  Yorktown  marked  the  close  of  the 
long  struggle  for  American  independence,  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
of  America  and  the  lilies  of  France  waved  together  over  the 
victorious  army. 

There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  benefit  which  our  country 
derived  from  the  co-operation  of  French  fleets,  and  from  the 
inflow  of  louis  d’or.  What  was  the  influence  of  our  Revolution 
upon  France  is  a question  harder  to  answer.  Few  wars  under- 
taken by  the  French  people  have  been  more  popular  than  their 
interference  in  behalf  of  the  American  colonies.  It  was  in  France 
a period  of  enthusiasm,  and  this  was  a war  of  enthusiasm.  In 
every  salon  and  cafe  the  praises  were  sounded  of  the  American 
insurgents,  and  of  the  institutions  and  principles  for  which  they 
were  contending.  Writers  likened  them  to  the  sages  and  patriots 
of  old,  politicians  praised  their  wisdom,  ladies  of  fashion  talked 
about  their  “ dear  Americans.” 

It  was  impossible  that  all  this  should  not  have  had  its  effect 
upon  French  thought.  The  bottles  of  the  French  political  system 
were  old,  and  new  wine  was  poured  into  them  very  fast.  Arthur 
Young,  in  1787,  found  in  all  ranks  a strong  leaven  of  liberty 
“ increasing  every  hour  since  the  American  Revolution.”  Even 
if  the  independence  of  the  United  States  had  been  peacefully 
accorded  and  the  French  had  taken  no  part  in  our  struggle,  the 
overthrow  of  the  old  political  system  in  France  was  as  certain 
to  come  as  the  succession  of  the  geological  eras ; it  might  have 
come  in  different  guise;  it  might  have  come  later,  but  come  it 
must.  But  the  part  which  the  French  took  in  the  American 
Revolution  surely  hastened  the  coming  of  revolution  in  their  own 
land.  Notwithstanding  all  the  evils  with  which  it  was  attended, 
the  good  it  produced  has  far  exceeded  the  harm  it  worked.  I 
doubt  if  any  sagacious  Frenchman  to-day  regrets  the  action  of  his 
country  in  assisting  to  secure  American  independence,  or  laments 
because,  after  singing  the  praises  of  liberty  in  America,  the 
French  people  were  eager  for  liberty  in  France. 


PUBLICATIONS  RECEIVED. 


The  Association  has  received  during  the  year  past  the  following 
publications  from  the  various  sources  mentioned  below : 

From  Hon.  Hugh  Hastings,  Volume  VI  of  the  Revolution 
Series,  being  the  public  papers  of  George  Clinton,  first  Governor 
of  New  York;  also  four  volumes  of  the  Council  of  Appointment. 

From  the  Ohio  Archaeological  and  Historical  Society,  three 
copies  of  the  Quarterly. 

From  Tuft’s  College,  Catalogue  for  1903  and  1904. 

From  the  Minnesota  HistoricaTSociety,  “ Early  Empire  Builders 
of  the  Great  West.” 

From  the  Long  Island  Historical  Society,  “ The  Voyage  of 
Verrazzano.” 

From  the  Worcester  Society  of  Antiquity,  Mass.,  Proceedings 
for  the  Year  1903. 

From  the  Vermont  Historical  Society,  Proceedings  for  the 
Years  1901  and  1902. 

From  the  New  Haven  Colony  Historical  Society,  Report  Pre- 
sented at  the  Annual  Meeting,  1902. 

From  the  West  Virginia  Historical  Society,  the  West  Virginia 
Historical  Magazine. 

From  the  Vineland  Historical  and  Antiquarian  Society,  Annual 
Report,  1902. 

From  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  Charter  and  By-Laws, 
List  of  Members,  Report  of  the  Executive  Committee  and  Com- 
munication to  the  Members  from  the  Building  Committee. 

From  the  Louisiana  Historical  Society,  Synopsis  of  the  History 
of  Louisiana. 

From  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  University,  Register  for  1902  and 
1903. 

From  the  Century  Association,  List  of  Members,  etc. 

From  Columbia  University,  Catalogue  1900  and  1901. 
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From  the  Huguenot  Society  of  South  Carolina,  Transactions 
Number  Ten. 

From  the  Essex  Institution,  Mass.,  Volume  39. 

From  the  Chicago  Historical  Society,  Report  of  the  Annual 
Meeting,  November,  1902. 

From  the  Pennsylvania  Society  of  New  York,  Year  Book  for 

I9°3. 

From  the  Western  Reserve  Historical  Society,  Tract  No.  90  in 
Volume  I V. 

From  the  Society  of  American  Authors  twelve  issues  of  the 
“American  Author.” 

From  the  Norfolk  Historical  Society,  Dedication  of  the  Norfolk 
County  Court  House. 

From  the  State  Historical  Society  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  The 
Iowa  Journal  of  History  and  Politics. 

Societies  receiving  the  Proceedings  of  the  Association  are  re- 
quested to  exchange . 

ROBERT  O.  BASCOM, 

Secretary. 


ARTICLES  OF  INCORPORATION. 


We,  Daniel  C.  Farr,  James  A.  Holden,  and  Elmer  J.  West,  of  Glens 
Falls;  Grenville  M.  Ingalsbe,  of  Sandy  Hill,  and  Morris  P.  Ferris  of 
Dobbs  Ferry,  all  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  all  of  us  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  have  associated  ourselves  together  in  a membership  cor- 
poration, and  do  hereby  make  this  our  certificate  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  New  York. 

The  name  of  such  corporation  is  the  “ New  York  State  Historical 
Association.” 

The  principal  objects  for  which  said  corporation  is  formed  are: 

First.  To  promote  and  encourage  original  historical  research. 

Second.  To  disseminate  a greater  knowledge  of  the  early  history  of  the 
State,  by  means  of  lectures,  and  the  publication  and  distribution  of  litera- 
ture on  historical  subjects. 

Third.  To  gather  books,  manuscripts,  pictures,  and  relics  relating  to  the 
early  history  of  the  State,  and  to  establish  a museum  at  Caldwell,  Lake 
George,  for  their  preservation. 

Fourth.  To  suitably  mark  places  of  historic  interest. 

Fifth.  To  acquire  by  purchase,  gift,  devise,  or  otherwise,  the  title  to, 
or  custody  and  control  of,  historic  spots  and  places. 

The  territory  in  which  the  operations  of  this  corporation  are  to  be 
principally  conducted  is  Warren,  Washington,  Essex,  Clinton,  Saratoga, 
and  Hamilton  counties,  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

The  principal  office  of  said  corporation  is  to  be  located  at  Caldwell,  on 
Lake  George,  county  of  Warren,  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

The  number  of  directors  of  said  corporation,  to  be  known  as  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  is  twenty-five. 

The  names  and  residences  of  the  directors  of  said  corporation,  to  hold 
office  until  the  first  annual  meeting,  and  who  shall  be  known  as  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  are: 


James  A.  Roberts, 


Buffalo. 

Brooklyn. 


Timothy  L.  Woodruff, 
Daniel  C.  Farr, 


Glens  Falls. 
Sandy  Hill. 
Glens  Falls. 
Fort  Edward. 
Dobbs  Ferry. 
Lake  George. 


Everett  R.  Sawyer, 
James  A.  Holden, 
Robert  O.  Bascom, 


Morris  Patterson  Ferris, 
Elwyn  Seelye, 
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Grenville  M.  Ingalsbe, 

Sandy  Hill. 

Frederick  B.  Richards, 

Ticonderoga. 

Anson  Judd  Upson, 

Glens  Falls. 

Asahel  R.  Wing, 

Fort  Edward. 

William  O.  Stearns, 

Glens  Falls. 

Robert  C.  Alexander, 

New  York. 

Elmer  J.  West, 

Glens  Falls. 

Hugh  Hastings, 

Albany. 

Pliny  T.  Sexton, 

Palmyra. 

William  S.  Ostrander, 

Schuylerville. 

Sherman  Williams, 

Glens  Falls. 

William  L.  Stone, 

Mt.  Vernon. 

Henry  E.  Tremain, 

New  York. 

William  H.  Tippetts, 

Lake  George. 

John  Boulton  Simpson, 

Bolton. 

Harry  W.  Watrous, 

Hague. 

Abraham  B.  Valentine, 

New  York. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  corporation,  for  the  purpose  of  organization, 
will  be  held  on  the  21st  day  of  March,  1899. 

The  time  for  holding  the  annual  meeting  of  the  said  corporation  will 
be  the  last  Tuesday  in  July  of  each  year. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  We  have  hereunto  severally  subscribed  our  names 
and  affixed  our  seals  this  21st  day  of  March,  in  the  year  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  ninety-nine. 


DANIEL  C.  FARR, 

(L. 

s.) 

JAMES  A.  HOLDEN, 

(L. 

s.) 

ELMER  J.  WEST, 

(l. 

s.) 

GRENVILLE  M.  INGALSBE, 

(l. 

s.) 

MORRIS  P.  FERRIS, 

(l. 

s) 

State  of  New  York, 

County  of  Warren, 

On  this  21  st  day  of  March,  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
ninety-nine,  before  me  personally  appeared  Daniel  C.  Farr,  James  A. 
Holden,  Elmer  J.  West,  Grenville  M.  Ingalsbe,  and  Morris  Patterson 
Ferris,  to  me  known  to  be  the  individuals  described  in  and  who  executed 
the  foregoing  articles  of  incorporation,  and  they  duly  severally  acknowl- 
edged to  me  that  they  executed  the  same. 

E.  T.  JOHNSON, 

Notary  Public. 


[Seal.] 
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Whereas,  A petition  for  incorporation  by  the  University  has  been  duly 
received,  containing  satisfactory  statements  made  under  oath  as  to  the 
objects  and  plans  of  the  proposed  corporation,  and  as  to  the  provision 
made  for  needed  buildings,  furniture,  equipment,  and  for  maintenance. 

Therefore,  Being  satisfied  that  all  requirements  prescribed  by  law  or 
University  ordinance  for  such  an  association  have  been  fully  met,  and  that 
public  interests  justify  such  action,  the  Regents  by  virtue  of  the  authority 
conferred  on  them  by  law,  hereby  incorporate  James  A.  Roberts,  Daniel 
C.  Farr,  James  A.  Holden,  Morris  Patterson  Ferris,  Grenville  M.  Ingalsbe, 
Anson  Judd  Upson,  Robert  C.  Alexander,  Hugh  Hastings,  William  S. 
Ostrander,  William  L.  Stone,  William  H.  Tippetts,  Harry  W.  Watrous, 
William  O.  Stearns,  Timothy  L.  Woodruff,  Everett  R.  Sawyer,  Robert 
O.  Bascom,  Elwyn  Seelye,  Frederick  B.  Richards,  Asahel  R.  Wing,  Elmer 
J.  West,  Pliny  T.  Sexton,  Sherman  Williams,  Henry  E.  Tremain,  John 
Boulton  Simpson,  Abraham  B.  Valentine,  and  their  successors  in  office 
under  the  corporate  name  of 

NEW  YORK  STATE  HISTORICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

This  corporation  shall  be  located  at  Caldwell,  Warren  county,  New 
York. 

Its  first  trustees  shall  be  the  twenty-five  above-named  incorporators. 

Its  object  shall  be  to  promote  historical  research,  to  disseminate  knowl- 
edge of  the  history  of  the  State  by  lectures  and  publications,  to  establish 
a library  and  museum  at  Caldwell,  to  mark  places  of  historic  interest,  and 
to  acquire  custody  or  control  of  historic  places. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  The  Regents  grant  this  charter,  No.  1,245, 
under  seal  of  the  University,  at  the  Capitol  at  Albany,  April  24, 
[seal.]  1899. 

ANSON  JUDD  UPSON,  Chancellor. 

Melvil  Dewey,  Secretary. 


CONSTITUTION. 


ARTICLE  I. 

Name. 

This  Society  shall  be  known  as  “ New  York  State  Historical  Asso- 
ciation.” 

ARTICLE  II. 

Objects. 

Its  objects  shall  be: 

First.  To  promote  and  encourage  original  historical  research. 

Second.  To  disseminate  a greater  knowledge  of  the  early  history  of 
the  State,  by  means  of  lectures  and  the  publication  and  distribution  of 
literature  on  historical  subjects. 

Third.  To  gather  books,  manuscripts,  pictures,  and  relics  relating  to 
the  early  history  of  the  State,  and  to  establish  a museum  at  Caldwell, 
Lake  George,  for  their  preservation. 

Fourth.  To  suitably  mark  places  of  historic  interest 

Fifth.  To  acquire  by  purchase,  gift,  devise,  or  otherwise,  the  title  to, 
or  custody  and  control  of,  historic  spots  and  places. 

ARTICLE  III. 

Members. 

Section  i.  Members  shall  be  of  three  classes  — Active,  Corresponding, 
and  Honorary.  Active  members  only  shall  have  a voice  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Society. 

Section  2.  All  persons  interested  in  American  history  shall  be  eligible 
for  Active  membership. 

Section  3.  Persons  residing  outside  of  the  State  of  New  York,  inter- 
ested in  historical  investigation,  may  be  made  Corresponding  members. 

Section  4.  Persons  who  have  attained  distinguished  eminence  as  his- 
torians may  be  made  Honorary  members. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

Management. 

Section  1.  The  property  of  the  Association  shall  be  vested  in,  and  the 
affairs  of  the  Association  conducted  by,  a Board  of  Trustees  to  be  elected 
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by  the  Association.  Vacancies  in  the  Board  of  Trustees  shall  be  filled 
by  the  remaining  members  of  the  Board,  the  appointee  to  hold  office  until 
the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Association. 

Section  2.  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  have  power  to  suspend  or 
expel  members  of  the  Association  for  cause,  and  to  restore  them  to 
membership  after  a suspension  or  expulsion.  No  member  shall  be  sus- 
pended or  expelled  without  first  having  been  given  ample  opportunity  to 
be  heard  in  his  or  her  own  defense. 

Section  3.  The  first  Board  of  Trustees  shall  consist  of  those  desig- 
nated in  the  Articles  of  Incorporation,  who  shall  meet  as  soon  as  may 
be  after  the  adoption  of  this  Constitution  and  divide  themselves  into 
three  classes  of,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  eight  members  each,  such  classes 
to  serve  respectively,  one  until  the  first  annual  meeting,  another  until 
the  second  annual  meeting,  and  the  third  until  the  third  annual  meeting 
of  the  Association.  At  each  annual  meeting  the  Association  shall  elect 
eight  or  nine  members  (as  the  case  may  be)  to  serve  as  Trustees  for 
the  ensuing  three  years,  to  fill  the  places  of  the  class  whose  term  then 
expires. 

Section  4.  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  have  no  power  to  bind  the 
Association  to  any  expenditure  of  money  beyond  the  actual  resources 
of  the  Association,  except  by  the  consent  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
expressed  in  writing  and  signed  by  every  member  thereof. 

ARTICLE  V. 

Officers. 

Section  1.  The  officers  of  the  Association  shall  be  a President,  three 
Vice-Presidents,  a Treasurer,  a Secretary,  and  an  Assistant  Secretary, 
all  of  whom  shall  be  elected  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  from  its  own 
number,  at  its  first  meeting  after  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association, 
and  shall  hold  office  for  one  year,  or  until  their  successors  are  chosen. 
Temporary  officers  shall  be  chosen  by  the  Incorporators  to  act  until  an 
election  as  aforesaid,  by  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Section  2.  The  Board  of  Trustees  may  appoint  such  other  officers, 
committees,  or  agents,  and  delegate  to  them  such  powers  as  it  sees  fit, 
for  the*  prosecution  of  its  work. 

Section  3.  Vacancies  in  any  office  or  committee  may  be  filled  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

Fees  and  Dues. 

Section  1.  Each  person  on  being  elected  to  Active  Membership  shall 
pay  into  the  Treasury  of  the  Association  the  sum  of  two  dollars,  and 
thereafter  on  the  first  day  of  January  in  each  year  a like  sum,  for  his  or 
her  annual  dues. 
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Section  2.  Any  member  of  the  Association  may  commute  his  or  her 
annual  dues  by  the  payment  of  twenty-five  dollars  at  one  time,  and 
thereby  become  a life  member,  exempt  from  further  payments. 

Section  3.  Any  member  may  secure  membership  which  shall  descend 
to  a member  of  his  or  her  family  qualified  under  the  Constitution  and 
By-Laws  of  the  Association  for  membership  therein,  in  perpetuity,  by 
the  payment  at  one  time  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  The  person 
to  hold  the  membership  may  be  designated  in  writing  by  the  creator  of 
such  membership,  or  by  the  subsequent  holder  thereof  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Section  4.  All  receipts  from  life  and  perpetual  memberships  shall  be 
set  aside  and  invested  as  a special  fund,  the  income  only  to  be  used  for 
current  expenses. 

Section  5.  Honorary  and  Corresponding  Members  and  persons  who 
hold  perpetual  memberships  shall  be  exempt  from  the  payment  of  dues. 

Section  6.  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  have  power  to  excuse  the 
nonpayment  of  dues,  and  to  suspend  or  expel  members  for  nonpayment 
when  their  dues  remain  unpaid  for  more  than  six  months. 

ARTICLE  VII. 

Meetings. 

Section  1.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  shall  be  held  on 
the  last  Tuesday  of  July  in  each  year.  Notice  thereof  shall  be  sent  to 
each  member  at  least  ten  days  prior  thereto. 

Section  2.  Special  meetings  of  the  Association  may  be  called  at  any 
time  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  must  be  called  upon  the  written 
request  of  ten  members.  The  notice  of  such  meeting  shall  specify  the 
object  thereof,  and  no  business  shall  be  transacted  thereat  excepting  that 
designated  in  the  notice. 

Section  3.  Ten  members  shall  constitute  a quorum  at  any  meeting  of 
the  Association. 

Section  4.  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  arrange  for  the  holding  of  a 
series  of  meetings  at  Lake  George  during  the  summer  months,  for  the 
reading  of  original  papers  on  history  and  kindred  subjects,  and  for  social 
intercourse  between  the  members  and  their  guests. 

ARTICLE  VIII. 

Seal. 

The  seal  of  the  Association  shall  be  a group  of  statuary  representing 
the  Mohawk  Chief,  King  Hendrick,  in  the  act  of  proving  to  Gen.  Wm. 
Johnson  the  unwisdom  of  dividing  his  forces  on  the  eve  of  the  battle 
of  Lake  George.  Around  this  a circular  band  bearing  the  legend,  New 
York  State  Historical  Association,  1899. 
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ARTICLE  IX. 

Amendments. 

Amendments  to  the  Constitution  may  be  made  at  any  annual  meeting, 
or  at  a special  meeting  called  for  that  purpose.  Notice  of  a proposed 
amendment  with  a copy  thereof  must  have  been  mailed  to  each  member 
at  least  thirty  days  before  the  day  upon  which  action  is  taken  thereon. 

The  adoption  of  an  amendment  shall  require  the  favorable  vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  those  present  at  a duly-constituted  meeting  of  the  Association. 


BY-LAWS. 


ARTICLE  I. 

Members. 

Candidates  for  membership  in  the  Association  shall  be  proposed  by 
one  member  and  seconded  by  another,  and  shall  be  elected  by  the  Board 
of  Trustees.  Three  adverse  votes  shall  defeat  an  election. 

ARTICLE  II. 

Board  of  Trustees. 

Section  i.  The  Board  of  Trustees  may  make  such  rules  for  its  own 
government  as  it  may  deem  wise,  and  which  shall  not  be  inconsistent 
with  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws  of  the  Association.  Five  members 
of  the  Board  shall  constitute  a quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business. 

Section  2.  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  elect  one  of  their  own  number 
to  preside  at  the  meetings  of  the  Board  in  the  absence  of  the  President. 

Section  3.  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  at  each  annual  meeting  of  the 
Association  render  a full  report  of  its  proceedings  during  the  year  last 
past. 

Section  4.  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  hold  at  least  four  meetings  in 
each  year.  At  each  of  such  meetings  it  shall  consider  and  act  upon  the 
names  of  candidates  proposed  for  membership. 

Section  5.  The  Board  of  Managers  shall  each  year  appoint  committees 
to  take  charge  of  the  annual  gathering  of  the  Association  at  Lake  George. 

ARTICLE  III. 

President. 

The  President  shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  Association  and  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be  dele- 
gated to  him  by  the  Association  or  the  Board  of  Trustees.  He  shall  be 
ex-officio  a member  of  all  committees. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

Vice-Presidents. 

The  Vice-Presidents  shall  be  denominated  First,  Second,  and  Third 
Vice-Presidents.  In  the  absence  of  the  President  his  duties  shall  devolve 
upon  the  senior  Vice-President  present. 
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ARTICLE  V. 

Treasurer. 

Section  i.  The  Treasurer  shall  have  charge  of  all  the  funds  of  the 
Association.  He  shall  keep  accurate  books  of  account,  which  shall  at 
all  times  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  He  shall 
present  a full  and  comprehensive  statement  of  the  Association’s  financial 
condition,  its  receipts  and  expenditures,  at  each  annual  meeting,  and  shall 
present  a brief  statement  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  at  each  meeting.  He 
shall  pay  out  money  only  on  the  approval  of  the  majority  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee,  or  on  the  resolution  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Section  2.  Before  assuming  the  duties  of  his  office,  the  Treasurer- 
elect  shall  with  a surety  to  be  approved  by  the  Board  execute  to  the 
Association  his  bond  in  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars,  conditioned  for 
the  faithful  performance  of  his  duties  as  Treasurer. 

Section  3.  The  President  shall,  thirty  days  prior  to  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Association,  appoint  two  members  of  the  Association  who  shall 
examine  the  books  and  vouchers  of  the  Treasurer  and  audit  his  accounts, 
and  present  their  report  to  the  Association  at  its  annual  meeting. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

Secretary. 

The  Secretary  shall  preserve  accurate  minutes  of  the  transactions  of 
the  Association  and  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  shall  conduct  the 
correspondence  of  the  Association.  He  shall  notify  the  members  of 
meetings,  and  perform  such  other  duties  as  he  may  be  directed  to  perform 
by  the  Association  or  by  the  Board  of  Trustees.  He  may  delegate  any 
portion  of  his  duties  to  the  Assistant  Secretary. 

ARTICLE  VII. 

Executive  Committee. 

The  officers  of  the  Association  shall  constitute  an  Executive  Committee. 
Such  Committee  shall  direct  the  business  of  the(  Association  between 
meetings  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  but  shall  have  no  power  to  establish 
or  declare  a policy  for  the  Association,  or  to  bind  it  in  any  way  except 
in  relation  to  routine  work.  The  Committee  shall  have  no  power  to 
direct  a greater  expenditure  than  fifty  dollars  without  the  authority  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees. 

ARTICLE  VIII. 

Procedure. 

Section  1.  The  following,  except  when  otherwise  ordered  by  the 
Association,  shall  be  the  order  of  business  at  the  annual  meetings  of 
the  Association: 
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Call  to  order. 

Reading  of  minutes  of  previous  annual,  and  of  any  special  meeting, 
and  acting  thereon. 

Reports  of  Officers  and  Board  of  Trustees. 

Reports  of  Standing  Committees. 

Reports  of  Special  Committees. 

Unfinished  business. 

Election. 

New  business. 

Adjournment. 

Section  2.  The  procedure  at  all  meetings  of  the  Association  and  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  where  not  provided  for  in  this  Constitution  and 
By-Laws,  shall  be  governed  by  Roberts’  Rules  of  Order. 

Section  3.  The  previous  question  shall  not  be  put  to  vote  at  any  meeting 
unless  seconded  by  iat  least  three  members. 

Section  4.  All  elections  shall  be  by  ballot,  except  where  only  one 
candidate  is  nominated  for  an  office. 

Section  5.  All  notices  shall  be  sent  personally  or  by  mail  to  the  address 
designated  in  writing  by  the  member  to  the  Secretary. 

ARTICLE  IX. 

Nominating  Committee. 

A committee  of  three  shall  be  chosen  by  the  Association  at  its  annual 
meeting,  to  nominate  Trustees  to  be  voted  for  at  the  next  annual  meeting. 
Such  Committee  shall  file  its  report  with  the  Secretary  of  this  Association 
at  least  thirty  days  prior  to  the  next  annual  meeting.  The  Secretary  shall 
mail  a copy  of  such  report  to  every  member  of  the  Association  with  the 
notice  of  the  annual  meeting  at  which  the  report  is  to  be  acted  upon. 
The  action  of  such  Committee  shall,  however,  in  no  wise  interfere  with 
the  power  of  the  Association  to  make  its  own  nominations,  but  all  such 
independent  nominations  shall  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  at  least  twenty 
days  prior  to  the  annual  meeting.  A copy  thereof  shall  be  sent  to  each 
member  by  the  Secretary  with  the  notice  of  meeting,  and  shall  be  headed 
“ Independent  Nominations.”  If  the  Nominating  Committee  fails  for  any 
reason  to  make  its  report  so  that  it  may  be  sent  out  with  the  notice  of  the 
annual  meeting,  the  Society  may  make  its  own  nominations  at  such  annual 
meeting. 

ARTICLE  X. 

Amendments. 

These  By-Laws  may  be  amended  at  any  duly-constituted  meeting  of  the 
Association  by  a two-thirds  vote  of  the  members  present.  Notice  of 
the  proposed  amendment  with  a copy  thereof  must  have  been  mailed  to 
each  member  at  least  twenty  days  before  the  day  upon  which  action 
thereon  is  taken. 
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Buren 

Van  Wormer,  Rodney 
Vynne,  Mrs.  Emma  M. 

Wakeman,  Abram 
Wallander,  A.  W. 

Warren,  E.  Burgess 
Warren,  H.  P. 

Watrous,  Harry  W. 

Watrous,  Mrs.  Harry  W. 
Webster,  Dr.  W.  B. 

Weeks,  William  R. 

West,  Chandler  A. 

West,  Elmer  J. 

Wheelock,  Charles  H. 

Wicker,  Miss  Julia  Frances 
Williams,  Charles  H. 

Williams,  Dr.  Sherman 
Wilson,  Henry  Applegate 

Wing,  Asahel  R. 

Woodruff,  Hon.  Timothy  L. 

Wright,  Miss  Abbie  A. 


Bolton,  N.  Y. 

287  State  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Sandy  Hill,  N.  Y. 

Sandy  Hill,  N.  Y. 

Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

Trenton,  N.  J. 

Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Caldwell,  N.  Y. 

New  York  City. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

139th  St.  and  7th  Ave.,  N.  Y. 
City. 

Argyle,  N.  Y. 

Hague,  N.  Y. 

136  Front  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

Lake  George,  N.  Y. 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

Hague,  N.  Y. 

Hague,  N.  Y. 

Schuylerville,  N.  Y. 

11  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City. 
Caldwell,  N.  Y. 

Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

Ticonderoga,  N.  Y. 

690  Delaware  Ave.,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 

Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

574  Madison  St.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

Fort  Edward,  N.  Y. 

8th  Ave.  and  18th  St.,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. 

Sandy  Hill,  N.  Y. 


•Deceased. 

The  Secretary  will  thank  the  members  for  corrections  in  this 
list. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF  THE 

Sixth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Historical 
Association  held  August  16th,  1904,  at  the 
Court  House,  Lake  George,  N.  Y. 


The  Sixth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Histori- 
cal Association  was  held  August  16th,  1904,  at  the  Court 
House  at  Lake  George,  N.  Y. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Honorable  Grenville  M. 
Ingalsbe,  Second  Vice-President.  A quorum  of  the  Association 
being  present  it  was, 

Regularly,  moved,  and  seconded  that  the  reading  of  the  min- 
utes be  dispensed  with. 

Dr.  Sherman  Williams  of  the  Committee  upon  marking 
spots  of  historic  interest  made  a verbal  report,  which  was  re- 
ceived and  the  committee  discharged,  as  was  also  the  regular 
standing  committee  upon  this  subject;  thereupon  it  was, 

Regularly,  moved,  seconded  and  carried  that  a new  commit- 
tee upon  such  subjects  be  appointed  to  consist  of  five  members, 
and  the  following  committee  upon  this  subject  was  thereupon 
appointed : 

Dr.  Sherman  Williams,  Frederick  B.  Richards,  James  A. 
Holden,  Asahel  R.  Wing,  Grenville  M.  Ingalsbe. 
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The  report  of  the  treasurer  was  presented  by  Mr.  James  A. 
Holden,  and  read,  and  was  thereupon  adopted. 

The  report  was  as  follows,  viz: — 

J.  A.  HOLDEN,  Treasurer. 

In  account  with  New  York  State  Historical  Association. 

RECEIPTS. 

Cash  on  hand  July  i,  1903  $ 12  65 

Dues  received  since  July  1,  1903  286  00 

Donation,  Sherman  Williams  25  00 


$323  65 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

James  B.  Perkins  18  50 

Keating  & Barnard  25  00 

R.  O.  Bascom  19  88 

Keating  & Barnard  39  66 

J.  A.  Holden  (stamps,  etc.)  5 78 

G.  F.  Publishing  Co 1 75 

G.  F.  Publishing  Co 2 75 

R.  O.  Bascom  16  00 

Keating  & Barnard  2 80  $132  12 

Cash  on  hand  191  S3 


$323  65 

ASSETS. 

Cash  on  hand  $191  53 

Back  dues  114  00  $305  53 

LIABILITIES. 

Argus  Co.  (Annual  Proceedings)  $151  58 

J.  A.  Holden  (stamps,  etc.)  2 10  $153  68 


Assets  over  liabilities  $i5r  68 

List  of  members  paid  to  Jan.  1,  1905  97 

Interest  to  July  1st  19  12  $194  12 

List  of  members  paid  to  Jan.  1,  1905  97 

List  of  members  paid  to  Jan.  1,  1904  32 

List  of  members  paid  to  Jan.  1,  1903  17 

List  of  members  paid  to  Jan.  1,  1902  8 
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At  2 o’clock  in  the  afternoon  the  Association  met  at  the 
Court  House  at  Lake  George,  and  the  following  papers  were 
read,  the  subject  of  the  symposium  being: — 

“The  Battle  of  Bennington- Walloomsac.” 

“The  Memorable  Battle  Fought  on  the  16th  of  August,  1777 
at  Walloomsac.” — Dr.  William  Olin  Stillman,  Albany. 

“The  Independent  Command  of  General  John  Stark.” — 
Herbert  D.  Foster,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  History,  Dartmouth 
College  in  collaboration  with  Thomas  W.  Streeter,  B.  L.,  Dart- 
mouth. 

“The  Part  of  New  York  in  the  Battle  of  Walloomsac.” — 
Nelson  Gillespie,  President  Hoosac  Valley  Historical  Society, 
Hoosac  Falls,  N.  Y. 

“General  John  Stark.” — Robert  R.  Law,  of  Cambridge,  N.  Y. 

“Vermont  in  the  Battle  of  Bennington.” — Honorable  George 
G.  Benedict,  President  Vermont  Historical  Society,  Burling- 
ton, Vt.,  after  which  the  meeting  adjourned. 

August  17th,  the  Association  met  at  11  o’clock  in  the  forenoon 
at  the  New  Fort  William  Henry  Hotel,  Honorable  Grenville  M. 
Ingalsbe,  First  Vice-President,  in  the  absence  of  the  Presi- 
dent, presiding.  At  the  request  of  the  First  Vice- 
President,  Dr.  Joseph  E.  King,  of  Fort  Edward,  de- 
livered a brief  address  upon  the  object  and  work  of  the 
Association,  after  which  the  Historical  address  entitled  “Lin- 
coln and  Douglas”  by  William  Harrison  Mace,  Ph.  D.,  Professor 
of  History,  Syracuse  University,  was  delivered,  whereupon  the 
meeting  adjourned  until  2 o’clock  in  the  afternoon  at  which  time 
the  Association  reassembled  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Watrous  of 
Hague-on-Lake  George,  read  a paper  upon  “Fort  Ticonderoga 
Restored.”  The  First  Vice-President  requested  Dr.  Joseph  E. 
King,  to  take  the  chair,  whereupon  Honorable  Grenville  M.  In- 
galsbe, of  Sandy  Hill,  in  accordance  with  the  direction  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  presented  a memorial  address  upon  the  life  of 
the  late  Dr.  Daniel  C.  Farr,  after  which  the  First  Vice-President 
resumed  the  chair. 
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Mr.  Ingalsbe  then  announced  that  the  remainder  of  the  literary 
program  for  the  exercises  of  this  day  were  to  be  contributed  by 
the  Washington  County  Chapters  of  the  D.  A.  R.  and  he  re- 
quested Miss  Jennie  M.  Qua  of  Cambridge,  N.  Y.,  Regent  of  the 
Ondawa  Chapter  D.  A.  R.,  to  preside,  after  which  the  following 
papers  were  read : 

“The  American  Revolution  from  an  English  Point  of  View” 
— Mrs.  F.  C.  Scoville,  Greenwich,  N.  Y.,  Willard  Mountain 
Chapter  D.  A.  R. 

“The  Washington  Family” — Mrs.  E.  R.  Sawyer,  Sandy  Hill, 
N.  Y.,  Jane  McCrea  Chapter  D.  A.  R. 

“Women  of  the  Revolution” — Mrs.  J.  L.  McArthur,  Granville, 
Isareal  Harris  Chapter  D.  A.  R. 

“Art  and  Artists  of  the  Revolutionary  Period” — Martha 
McFarland,  Cambridge,  Ondawa  Chapter  D.  A.  R. 

“The  Work  of  the  Empire  State  Society  D.  A.  R.” — Mrs. 
Charles  H.  Terry,  Brooklyn,  State  Regent  D.  A.  R. 

Miss  Qua,  upon  the  conclusion  of  this  program,  invited  the 
members,  friends  and  guests  of  the  New  York  State  Historical 
Association,  to  attend  a reception  given  by  the  Washington 
County  Chapters  of  the  D.  A.  R.  to  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Terry,  State 
Regent,  immediately  following  the  conclusion  of  the  session, 
after  which  Mr.  Ingalsbe  resumed  the  chair.  By  direction  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  Mr.  Bascom  offered  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  Harry  W.  Watrous,  John  Boulton  Simpson, 
George  O.  Knapp  be  and  they  hereby  are  appointed  a committee 
upon  the  purchase  and  reservation  of  the  Fort  Grounds  at  Ticon- 
deroga  as  a national  park  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
with  authority  to  appoint  such  associates  and  to  take  such  meas- 
ures thereabouts  as  to  them  may  seem  advisable,  and  appropriate, 
which  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 

By  direction  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  Mr.  Bascom  offered  the 
following  resolution : 
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Resolved , That  the  thanks  of  the  New  York  State  Historical 
Association  be  and  they  hereby  are  extended  to  all  the  speakers 
who  have  addressed  the  Association  at  this  meeting. 

Resolved , That  in  grateful  recognition  of  the  patriotic  and 
unselfish  services  of  the  D.  A.  R.,  who  have  done  so  much  to  stim- 
ulate an  interest  in  the  study  of  American  history,  we  beg  leave 
to  extend  our  thanks  to  all  of  the  various  chapters,  and  to  the 
officers  and  members  thereof  who  have  so  kindly  contributed  to 
the  success  of  this  meeting. 

Resolved,  That  these  resolutions  be  entered  upon  our  records 
and  published  in  our  Proceedings,  “which  resolutions  were 
unanimously  adopted.”  Mr.  Ingalsbe  then  said,  “the  Sixth  An- 
nual Meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Historical  Association,  the 
largest,  most  successful,  and  the  most  entertaining  ever  held  I 
now  declare  to  be  adjourned.” 

ROBERT  O.  BASCOM, 

Secretary. 
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NEW  YORK  STATE  HISTORICAL  ASSOCIATION. 


At  a Meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  the  New  York  State  Historical 
Association  held  at  the  Court  House  at  Lake  George, 
N.  Y.,  on  the  1 6th  day  of  August,  1 904. 

A quorum  of  the  Trustees  being  present,  the  meeting  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Honorable  Grenville  M.  Ingalsbe,  who 
thereupon  named  General  Henry  E.  Tremain,  of  New  York,  as 
temporary  chairman  of  the  meeting.  General  Tremain  was 
duly  elected  as  temporary  chairman  and  took  the  chair;  there- 
upon the  Board  of  Trustees  proceeded  to  the  election  of  officers 
for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  following  officers  were  duly  elected  by  ballot  viz: — 
Hon.  James  A.  Roberts,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  President;  Hon.  Gren- 
ville M.  Ingalsbe,  Sandy  Hill,  First  Vice-President;  Dr.  Sher- 
man Williams,  Glens  Falls,  Second  Vice-President;  Mr.  John 
Boulton  Simpson,  Bolton,  Third  Vice-President;  Mr.  James  A. 
Holden,  Glens  Falls,  Treasurer;  Mr.  Robert  O.  Bascom,  Fort 
Edward,  Secretary;  Mr.  Frederick  B.  Richards,  Ticonderoga, 
Assistant  Secretary. 

It  was  duly  moved,  seconded  and  carried,  that  a committee  of 
two  be  appointed  to  examine  and  audit  the  Treasurer’s  report. 
Dr.  Joseph  E.  King,  of  Fort  Edward,  and  Frederick  B.  Rich- 
ards, of  Ticonderoga,  were  duly  appointed  as  such  committee 
and  after  examination  of  the  Treasurer’s  accounts  and  books 
they  duly  reported  to  the  Board  that  the  same  were  found  correct. 

Whereupon  the  report  was  adopted. 

The  following  Trustees  were  elected  for  the  term  of  three 
years  by  ballot,  viz : 

Hon.  James  A.  Roberts,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ; Col.  John  L.  Cun- 
ningham, Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. ; Mr.  James  A.  Holden,  Glens  Falls, 
N.  Y. ; Mr.  John  Boulton  Simpson,  Bolton,  N.  Y. ; Dr.  C.  E. 
Stevens,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ; Dr.  Everett  R.  Sawyer,  Sandy  Hill, 
N.  Y. ; Mr.  Elwyn  Seelye,  Lake  George,  N.  Y. ; Mr.  Frederick  B. 
Richards,  Ticonderoga,  N.  Y. ; Mr.  Howland  Pell,  New  York. 

The  following  named  persons  were  duly  proposed  as  members 
and  were  unanimously  elected,  viz : 
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William  Wait,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. ; Dr.  O.  H.  Mott,  Fort  Ed- 
ward, N.  Y. ; William  J.  Ballard,  Jamaica,  N.  Y. ; Edgar  M. 
Ames,  Fort  Edward,  N.  Y. ; Truman  Temple,  Granville,  N.  Y. ; 
Frederick  W.  Hewitt,  Granville,  N.  Y. ; Mrs.  Nathalie  G.  Parry, 
Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. ; Mrs.  James  A.  Holden,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. ; 
Franc  Groesbeck  Ingalsbe,  Sandy  Hill,  N.  Y. ; Frederick  I.  Baker, 
Fort  Ann,  N.  Y. ; A.  S.  Cox,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. ; Robert  R.  Law, 
Cambridge,  N.  Y. 

It  was  regularly  moved,  seconded  and  carried,  that  a vote  of 
thanks  be  extended  to  William  McEacheron,  Henry  Crandall, 
Jonathan  M.  Coolidge,  of  Glens  Falls,  for  their  generous  sub- 
scriptions made  to  the  committee  upon  marking  historic  spots  for 
the  purpose  of  defraying  the  expense  of  erecting  suitable  markers 
under  the  direction  of  the  Association. 

The  following  committee  upon  program  and  arrangements  for 
the  next  annual  meeting  was  duly  elected,  viz : 

Hon.  Grenville  M.  Ingalsbe,  Dr.  Sherman  Williams,  Mr.  Fred- 
erick B.  Richards, 

Upon  motion  duly  made,  seconded  and  carried,  the  bill  of  the 
Argus  Company  of  Albany,  for  printing  the  Proceedings 
amounting  to  $151.58;  the  bill  of  Philip  Allen  for  printing 
amounting  to  $9.50;  bill  of  Robert  O.  Bascom,  sundry  disburse- 
ments as  Secretary  amounting  to  $18.50,  were  audited  and  ordered 
paid. 

Dr.  Sherman  Williams  and  the  Secretary  were  appointed  a 
committee  with  power  to  obtain  a suitable  place  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  Library  of  the  Association,  after  which  General 
Tremain  called  the  First  Vice-President  to  the  chair. 

The  following  committee  was  thereupon  duly  appointed  a Com- 
mittee upon  Legislation,  viz: 

Hon.  James  A.  Roberts,  Gen.  Henry  E.  Tremain,  Dr.  Sherman 
Williams,  Morris  Patterson  Ferris,  Hon.  Hugh  Hastings. 

Whereupon  the  Board  of  Trustees  adjourned. 

ROBERT  O.  BASCOM, 

Secretary. 
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At  a Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  New  York  State 
Historical  Association  held  at  the  Hotel  Ten  Eyck,  in  the 
City  of  Albany,  on  the  1 4th  day  of  January,  1 905. 

Present  : Hon.  James  A.  Roberts,  Dr.  Sherman  Williams, 
Hon.  Grenville  M.  Ingalsbe,  Rev.  John  H.  Brandow,  Elmer  J. 
West,  Dr.  Joseph  E.  King,  Morris  Patterson  Ferris,  RobertO. 
Bascom. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  President. 

It  was  regularly  moved,  seconded  and  carried,  that  the  Treas- 
urer and  Secretary  be  a Committee  to  whom  shall  be  referred  the 
subject  of  members  delinquent  in  payment  of  their  dues  and  that 
such  committee  have  discretion  to  rebate  the  dues  of  such  mem- 
bers as  may  seem  expedient  and  that  they  have  further  authority 
to  drop  members  who  are  more  than  one  year  in  arrears. 

It  was  moved,  seconded  and  carried,  that  Judge  Ingalsbe  and 
the  Secretary  be  a committee  to  propose  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  so  that  those  persons  who  have  made  donations  to- 
ward the  erection  of  markers  at  historic  spots,  may  be  made  either 
honorary  or  active  members. 

It  was  moved,  seconded  and  carried,  that  Franklin  B.  Austin, 
Frank  S.  Hull,  E.  C.  Brown,  Nathan  Platt  Bushnell  and  Warren 
Sutherland  Jordan  be  elected  members  of  the  Association. 

It  was  moved,  seconded  and  carried,  that  the  Secretary  be  in- 
structed to  prepare  the  proceedings  of  the  last  annual  meeting 
for  printing  and  procure  the  same  to  be  published. 

It  was  moved,  seconded  and  carried,  that  Judge  Ingalsbe,  Wil- 
liam Wait  and  the  Secretary  be  a committee  with  authority  to 
negotiate  with  Mr.  Rutterber  with  a view  to  publish  his  manu- 
script work  upon  Indian  Proper  Names. 

It  was  moved,  seconded  and  carried,  that  the  matter  of  the 
purchase  of  an  addition  to  the  State  Park  at  Lake  George  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Legislation. 
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The  Treasurer’s  report  was  read  and  adopted  and  is  as  follows : 


SEMI-ANNUAL  REPORT 


OF 


J.  A.  Holden,  Treasurer  New  York  State  Historical  Association  from 

July  1,  1904,  to  January  10,  1905. 


RECEIPTS. 

Cash  on  hand  July  1st  $191  53 

Dues  received  53  00 

Interest  from  Life  Membership  Fund  6 50  $251  03 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Expense  of  lecture  $ 50  00 

Keating  Printery  9 50 

Argus  Company  15 1 58 

W.  W.  Brown  (hotel  bill)  2 10 

R.  O.  Bascom,  sundries  18  50 

Postage,  annual  statements  3 20  $250  88 


15 

BALANCE  ON  HAND— ASSETS. 

Cash  on  hand  $ 15 

Annual  dues  306  00 

Doubtful  accounts  170  00  $476  15 


It  was  moved,  seconded  and  carried,  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spencer 
Sterns  of  Saratoga  Springs  be  elected  members. 

Whereupon  the  meeting  adjourned. 

ROBERT  O.  BASCOM, 

Secretary. 


THE  MEMORABLE  BATTLE 


FOUGHT  ON  THE 

1 6th  Day  of  August,  1 777,  at  Walloomsac : General  John  Stark 


By  Dr.  William  O.  Stillman. 


MR.  CHAIRMAN,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : — To-day 
is  the  anniversary  of  an  heroic  battle  of  the  American 
Revolution,  which  marked  the  turning  point  in  that 
memorable  contest  which  has  stood  for  so  much  in  the  annals  of 
the  world.  For  the  first  time  the  untried  and  untrained  settlers, 
fighting  for  home  and  liberty,  prevailed  decisively  against  the 
veteran  legions  of  Europe.  Hitherto  this  had  been  deemed  an 
impossibility.  It  is  the  conquering  of  such  impossibilities  which 
always  brings  glory. 

As  the  result  of  the  bloody  conflict  on  the  banks  of  the  Wal- 
loomsac on  that  ‘'memorable  day,”  the  Americans  captured  ac- 
cording to  the  statement  of  General  Stark,  their  commander,  in 
his  report  to  General  Gates,  dated  August  22,  1777,  seven  hun- 
dred prisoners  (including  the  wounded)  and  counted  two  hun- 
dred and  seven  of  enemy  dead  on  the  field  of  battle.  Stark  stated 
his  own  losses  to  have  been  “about  forty  wounded  and  thirty 
killed.” 

When  we  consider  that  Burgoyne  gave  one  thousand  and  fifty 
as  the  total  British  force  engaged  in  this  battle  under  Cols.  Baum 
and  Brayman,  and  that  the  Americans  captured  or  killed  over 
nine  hundred  men,  and  seized  several  hundred  muskets  and  all 
the  British  cannon,  the  overwhelming  character  wf  the  victory  is 
apparent.  Its  importance  was,  however,  greater  in  its  moral  than 
in  its  immediate  physical  effects. 
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Lord  George  Germain,  the  Britisn  Minister  in  charge  of  the 
war  in  the  States,  characterized  Burgoyne’s  raid  toward  Ben- 
nington as  “fatal”  to  the  English  and  pronounced  it  as  “the  cause 
of  all  the  subsequent  misfortunes.”  General  Burgoyne,  in  his 
review  of  the  evidence  produced  at  the  inquiry  before  the  House 
of  Commons  (see  A State  of  the  Expedition  from  Canada,  as  laid 
before  the  House  of  Commons,  by  Lieutenant-General  Burgoyne, 
published  London,  1780,  page  108)  indignantly  denies  the  force 
of  this  charge,  saying  that  it  was  “a  common  accident  of  war,  in- 
dependent of  any  general  action,  unattended  by  any  loss  that 
could  affect  the  main  strength  of  the  army,  and  little  more  than 
a miscarriage  of  a foraging  party.”  He  scouts  the  idea  that  it 
could  “have  been  fatal  to  a whole  campaign.”  General  Burgoyne 
seems  to  have  forgotten  that  he  had  written  to  Lord  George  Ger- 
main, long  before,  a letter  marked  “private,”  from  his  camp  at 
Saratoga,  under  date  of  August  20,  1777,  in  which  he  said,  “In 
regard  to  the  affair  of  Saintcoick,  (Walloomsac)  * * * Had 

I succeeded,  I should  have  affected  a junction  with  St.  Leger,  and 
been  now  before  Albany.  * * * Had  my  instructions  been  fol- 
lowed * * * success  would  probably  have  ensued,  misfor- 

tune would  certainly  have  been  avoided.  I did  not  think  it  pru- 
dent, in  the  present  crisis,  to  mark  these  circumstances  to  the 
public  so  strongly  as  I do  in  confidence  to  your  Lordship.”  There 
is  more  to  the  same  effect. 

If  this  stroke  of  fortune  brought  consternation  to  the  English 
it  brought  hope  and  happiness  to  the  Colonists.  “One  more  such 
stroke,”  said  Washington  when  informed  of  the  defeat  of  the 
royalists,  “and  we  shall  have  no  great  cause  for  anxiety  as  to  the 
future  designs  of  Britain.”  In  writing  Putnam  he  expressed  the 
hope  that  New  England  would  rise  and  crush  Burgoyne’s  entire 
army.  It  is  a curious  instance  of  Washington’s  almost  prophetic 
instinct  that  he  had  been  longing  for  just  this  sort  of  a misfor- 
tune to  seize  the  enemy,  for  on  July  22,  1777,  he  had  written  to 
General  Schuyler : “Could  we  be  so  happy  as  to  cut  off  one  of  his 
(Burgoyne’s)  detachments,  supposing  it  should  not  exceed  four, 
five  or  six  hundred  men,  it  would  inspirit  the  people  and  do  away 
much  of  their  present  anxiety.  In  such  an  event  they  would  lose 
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sight  of  past  misfortunes,  fly  to  arms  and  afford  every  aid  in  their 
power.” 

The  battle  on  the  Walloomsac  aroused  a patriotic  furore 
throughout  the  states.  Jefferson  called  it  “the  first  link  in  the 
chain  of  successes  which  issued  in  the  surrender  at  Saratoga.” 

Within  three  days  General  Schuyler  wrote  Stark:  “The  signal 
victory  you  have  gained,  and  the  severe  loss  the  enemy  have  re- 
ceived, cannot  fail  of  producing  the  most  salutary  results.”  With- 
in a week  the  bells  were  ringing  in  Boston  and  Philadelphia,  and 
the  whole  people  devoutly  gave  thanks  for  this  interposition  of 
Divine  protection.  St.  Leger,  the  British  general  beleaguering 
Fort  Stanwix  on  the  far  off  Mohawk,  also  heard  of  it,  and  in 
spite  of  his  bloody  victory  at  Oriskany  Creek,  slunk  off  to.  the  St. 
Lawrence.  His  dream  of  conquest  and  of  the  occupancy  of 
Albany  was  ended.  The  gifted  Baroness  Riedesel,  in  Burgoyne’s 
camp  wrote : “This  unfortunate  event  paralyzed  at  once  our  oper- 
ations.” 

The  effect  of  this  great  victory,  on  the  Continental  soldiers  was 
marvelous.  The  brave  and  daring  Vermont  troops  under  Cols. 
Warner  and  Herrick  were  emboldened  to  attack  the  royalists  at 
Lake  George  Landing  with  the  result  that  the  vessels  were  captur- 
ed which  might  have  afforded  Burgoyne’s  army  escape  to  Canada. 
Recruits  began  to  flock  to  the  Federal  army  on  the  upper  Hudson. 
The  New  England  troops  soon  joined  them.  The  British  depots 
of  supplies  of  provisions  were  sought  out  and  raided.  Gradually 
the  condition  of  the  king’s  army  grew  more  and  more  desperate. 
A thousand  men  lost  at  Walloomsac  reduced  their  forces  from 

7.000  to  6,000,  and  the  4,000  Continental  soldiers  facing  them  was 
rapidly  increased  under  the  benign  influences  of  success  to  nearly 

17.000  men  (16,942  as  given  in  General  Gates’  statement  of 
October  16,  1777). 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  battle  on  the  Walloomsac  was  un- 
doubtedly the  turning  point  of  British  success  in  America.  It 
gave  the  prestige  and  caused  the  delay  of  a month  in  Burgoyne’s 
movements,  which  were  necessary  to  make  Gates’  army  strong 
enough  to  resist  him.  It  made  possible  the  great  victory  at  Sara- 
toga which  determined  the  destinies  of  a continent  and  is  ranked 
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along  with  Marathon  and  Hastings  as  one  of  the  fifteen  great  bat- 
tles of  the  world. 

I have  dwelt  intentionally,  and  I trust  in  all  fairness,  on  the 
great  importance  of  this  conflict  which  is  the  subject  of  my  re- 
marks. It  was  a pivotal  event.  New  York  State  was  the  storm 
center  of  the  revolutionary  war  at  this  time.  If  its  power  of  re- 
sistance could  be  broken  the  British  success  in  the  Colonies 
seemed  assured.  To  this  end  four  armies  were  centered  on, 
Albany  as  the  proper  spot  from  which  to  dictate  peace.  Lord 
Howe  was  to  ascend  the  Hudson  from  the  south  and  meet  Bur- 
goyne’s  army  from  the  north.  St.  Leger  was  to  meet  them  with 
a third  army  coming  down  the  Mohawk  from  the  west,  while 
Baum,  who  had  been  detached  from  the  army  of  the  north,  was 
given  instructions  to  go  to  Connecticut,  by  way  of  Manchester, 
Arlington  and  Bennington,  and  approach  Albany  from  the  east. 
The  four  armies  were  to  crush  the  rebellion,  reward  the  tories 
and  overawe  the  American  patriots.  With  the  destruction  of 
Baum’s  forces,  the  retreat  of  St.  Leger’s,  and  the  capitulation  of 
Burgoyne’s  army,  this  dream  of  the  success  of  the  crown  came 
to  an  abrupt  and  painful  ending.  Lord  Howe  no  longer  dared 
aim  at  Albany.  The  British  army  in  New  York,  on  June  3, 
1 777,  contained  but  334  men  or,  including  Staten  Island,  4,167. 
The  events  I have  narrated  proved  to  be  the  beginning  of  the 
end. 

This  is  an  oft  told  tale  and  I trust  that  I have  not  wearied  my 
hearers  with  its  recital.  The  point  lies  in  the  application.  It  is 
this.  In  spite  of  the  very  important  character  of  this  battle,  as 
we  have  seen,  there  is  no  monument  or  memorial  to  mark  its 
actual  site.  The  patriotic  people  of  Vermont  have  erected  at 
Bennington  a great  shaft,  over  300  feet  in  height,  to  commem- 
orate the  event,  but  the  monument  is  many  miles  from  the  bat- 
tle-field which  was  actually  in  New  York  State  some  distance 
from  the  Vermont  line. 

I do  not  for  a moment  believe  that  the  people  of  New  York 
are  one  whit  less  patriotic  than  those  of  other  states.  Splendid 
memorials  erected  to  commemorate  important  military  successes 
are  found  within  her  borders.  It  is  simply  a case  where  public 
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action  has  not  been  taken  because  the  situation  has  not  been 
clearly  brought  before  the  public.  The  facts  of  the  case  have  also 
been  somewhat  obscured  by  the  early  action  of  Vermont  in  erect- 
ing at  a distance  from  the  scene  of  the  fight  a costly  monument, 
aided  by  gifts  from  surrounding  states  and  the  national  govern- 
ment. Vermont  bore  a noble  and  conspicuous  part  in  this  contest 
and  her  action  in  generously  memorializing  the  past  should  serve 
as  an  incentive  to  this  state  to  mark  in  a suitable  manner  the 
actual  site  of  the  battle-field  in  New  York  State. 

Steps  to  this  end  have  already  been  taken  by  the  Hoosick  Val- 
ley Historical  Society  by  forming  a Walloomsac  Battle  Monu- 
ment Association.  The  spirit  of  historic  inquiry  and  patriotic 
commemoration  is  abroad  in  the  land.  Public  sentiment  is 
growing  pronounced  and  emphatic  in  regard  to  preserving  and 
marking  scenes  of  historic  interest.  Historical  Societies  and 
numerous  other  organizations  designed  to  keep  alive  feelings  of 
veneration  for  a past  to  which  we  owe  so  much  have  been  formed. 
These  are  largely  focusing  their  special  attention  on  the  colonial 
and  revolutionary  period.  Important  books  covering  this  stage 
of  our  national  development  are  being  printed  and  they  are 
largely  purchased  and  read  with  avidity.  I believe,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  times  are  propitious  for  such  an  undertaking,  and 
that  the  public  is  deeply  in  sympathy  with  the  purpose  and 
efforts  of  our  New  York  State  Historical  Association,  which 
acknowledges  works  of  this  kind  as  its  special  field  of  labor.  We 
ask  your  aid  in  carrying  out  this  scheme  for  a proper  memorial 
at  Walloomsac.  We  desire  a monument  suitable  to  the  import- 
ance of  the  event  commemorated  and  in  accord  with  the  dignity 
and  patriotism  of  our  state,  and  for  this  purpose  shall  appeal  to 
the  State  Legislature  and  National  Congress,  as  well  as  to  private 
individuals,  for  contributions  to  carry  out  this  laudable  and 
proper  project.  Land  should  be  reserved  around  the  monument 
and  its  care  should  be  permanently  committed  either  to  the  State 
or  to  the  Battle  Monument  Association. 

Considerable  interest  is  likely  to  develop,  on  the  part  of  those 
not  familiar  with  the  locality  of  the  battle,  as  to  the  exact  au- 
thenticity of  its  location.  I am  glad  to  be  able  to  say  to  these 
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that  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  spot  where  the 
fiercest  part  of  the  battle  centered.  It  is  but  a 127  years  since 
the  fight  occurred  and  local  celebrations  of  the  event  have  been 
of  frequent  occurrence.  They  began  on  the  very  first  anniver- 
sary, and  local  tradition  has  handed  down  the  location  of  the 
various  skirmishes  with  reliable  accuracy.  The  name  Hessian 
Hill  still  applies  to  the  site  of  the  redoubt  where  Baum  and  his 
command  of  Reidesel’s  dragoons  made  stoutest  their  stand. 

General  Burgoyne  published  in  1780,  in  the  book  to  which  I 
have  already  made  reference,  a map  of  the  battlefield  drawn  by 
Lieut.  Durnford,  engineer.  It  is  most  accurate  and  painstaking, 
except  that  the  name  “Hosack”  is  applied  to  the  Walloomsac 
river.  The  location  of  the  different  bodies  of  troops,  German 
dragoons  and  grenadiers,  British  rangers  and  chasseurs,  Canadi- 
ans, Tories  and  Continentals,  are  all  shown  with  careful  detail, 
as  well  as  the  earth  works. 

Even  more  important  than  this  is  a tracing  of  a map  drawn 
by  Mr.  Hiland  Hall,  of  Bennington,  in  1826,  covering  the  whole 
field  of  action  from  the  preliminary  skirmish  to  the  final  re- 
treat of  the  few  survivors,  whom  darkness  alone  saved  from 
capture.  This  map  was  most  carefully  prepared,  as  many  of  the 
American  survivors  of  the  fight  were  still  living.  It  is  preserved 
among  the  J.  Spark’s  manuscripts,  in  the  Harvard  Library,  and 
is  known  as  No.  28.  I am  not  aware  that  it  has  ever  been  pub- 
lished. On  the  map  Mr.  Sparks  has  written,  “Very  accurate. 
Ground  examined  by  myself  at  the  time.  J.  Sparks.”  The  gen- 
tleman who  drew  the  map  was  an  antiquarian  of  no  mean  re- 
pute. Carrington  in  his  authoritative  work  “Battles  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution,”  reproduces  the  map  drawn  by  Lieut.  Durnford. 
It  is,  however,  less  satisfactory  on  the  whole  than  Hall’s.  Hes- 
sian Hill  presents  a most  admirable  site  for  a monument,  over- 
looking from  its  commanding  eminence  the  immediate  scene  of 
most  of  the  sharpest  fighting.  The  State  of  New  York  and  its 
citizens  owe  it  as  a solemn  duty  to  mark  for  future  generations 
the  site  of  this  initial  success,  which  determined  with  impressive 
earnestness  the  end  of  the  revolutionary  struggle. 
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The  gentlemen  who  are  interested  in  this  movement  are  united 
in  believing  that  this  battle  should,  be  known  in  New  York  State 
by  its  local  designation.  There  would  be  a manifest  impropriety 
in  asking  for  appropriations  and  gifts  for  a monument  to  com- 
memorate the  battle  of  Bennington  in  New  York  State.  There 
would  be  none,  however,  in  asking  for  assistance  to  mark  the 
site  of  an  important  battle  on  our  own  territory.  We  have  no 
desire  to  quarrel  with  our  good  friends  in  Vermont,  who  have 
done  a fine  thing  in  commemorating  the  battle  which  saved  their 
own  state  from  spoilation.  Indeed,  we  hope  to  have  gifts  from 
them  to  mark  the  battle-field.  We  have  no  part  in  the  some- 
what acrimonious  debate  which  has  waged,  at  times,  for  many 
years,  over  applying  the  name  Bennington  to  this  memoiable  con- 
flict. The  naming  of  battles  goes  largely,  like  the  naming  of 
babies,  by  favor  and  accident.  At  the  Bennington  anniversary 
on  the  year  following  the  contest,  the  occurrence  was  referred  to 
by  the  secretary  of  the  celebration  as  the  “battle  at  Bennington,” 
and  it  soon  passed  into  history  as  such.  Bennington  was  the 
nearest  large  settlement  and  the  plans  for  defense  centered  there. 
There  were  no  large  towns  near  at  hand  in  New  York.  Had  a 
celebration  been  held  near  the  scene  of  the  strife  in  this  state  soon 
after  the  event,  I doubt  not  it  would  have  been  christened  the 
“Battle  of  Walloomsac,”  just  as  Oriskany  was  named  after  the 
adjacent  stream  and  Saratoga  after  the  village  close  to  which  that 
fight  occurred.  It  is  a curious  thing  that  neither  Stark  nor  Bur- 
goyne  were  accustomed  to  refer  to  the  battle  as  that  of  Benning- 
ton. Stark  several  times  characterized  it,  as  I have  indicated  in 
the  title  selected  for  this  address,  as  the  “battle  at  Walloomsac,” 
and  Burgoyne  more  than  once  has  referred  to  it  as  the  “affair 
at  Saint  Coicks  Mill,”  or  plain  “Saint  Coicks,”  which  was  the 
spot  where  the  first  skirmish  began  and  last  fight  ended. 

While  New  Hampshire  furnished  the  commanding  general, 
the  sagacious  and  brave  Stark,  and  more  than  half  the  troops, 
Massachusetts  and  Vermont  divided  the  remaining  part  not  so 
very  unequally  between  them.  New  York  furnished  the  battle 
field  and  a very  considerable  sprinkling  of  men  besides.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  every  available  man  from  that 
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part  of  New  York  State  was  with  the  main  American  army  be- 
fore Burgoyne.  Poor  New  York  at  this  period  was  distracted. 
She  was  being  ground  between  the  upper  and  nether  millstones  at 
Saratoga  and  New  York.  King  George  III,  on  July  20,  1764,  by 
royal  decree  had  declared  that  what  is  now  Vermont  was  part  of 
the  province  of  New  York.  Before  that  it  had  been  by  common 
consent  considered  a part  of  New  Hampshire.  From  1765  to  1777 
there  had  been  a most  bitter  legal  war,  oftentimes  threatening 
serious  bloodshed,  between  the  people  of  this  section  and  the  au- 
thorities in  New  York,  who  regarded  the  revolt  against  the  King’s 
grant  as  unwarranted.  It  was  a sadly  mixed  quarrel  with  varying 
right  and  wrong  on  our  part. 

On  January  15,  1 777,  Vermont  declared  her  independence  and 
soon  after  adopted  her  present  name,  having  first  chosen  New 
Connecticut,  which  was  soon  abandoned.  She  was  therefore 
in  a state  of  open  rebellion  against  New  York,  and  had  declared 
herself  a fourteenth  State,  which  was  not,  however,  as  yet  recog- 
nized by  the  other  thirteen  of  the  United  States. 

In  spite  of  this  New  York  treated  her  with  marked  considera- 
tion, Col.  Warner  and  his  regiment  of  Vermonters,  which  were 
a regular  part  of  the  Continental  army,  were  ordered  by  General 
Schuyler  of  New  York,  to  protect  his  home  territory,  in  an  order 
previous  to  July  14,  1777.  On  July  15,  General  Schuyler  sent 
to  Col.  Warner  an  order  for  clothing  for  his  troops  in  Vermont, 
of  which  they  were  very  much  in  need,  and  also  $4,000  for  their 
pay,  which  was  all  he  could  spare  from  his  depleted  treasury. 
On  July  1 6,  General  Schuyler  in  writing  Ira  Allen,  Secretary  of 
the  Vermont  Council  of  Safety,  stated  that  he  had  ordered  Col. 
Simmonds,  (who  had  some  400  or  500  men  under  him)  from 
Massachusetts  to  his  assistance.  On  the  same  date  General 
Schuyler  wrote  to  Col.  Warner,  “I  am  this  moment  informed  by 
Capt.  Fitch  that  the  New  Hampshire  militia  are  marching  to 
join  me.  It  is  (not)  my  intention,  much  as  I am  in  want  of 
troops,  that  they  should  come  hither,  as  it  would  expose  the 
country  in  that  quarter  to  the  depredations  of  the  enemy.  I 
therefore  enclose  you  an  order  for  them  to  join  you.”  Thus  the 
gallant  Stark,  whose  name  was  even  then  a thing  to  conjure  with, 
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through  the  generosity  of  New  York’s  wise  General,  the  noble 
Philip  Schuyler,  came  to  the  rescue  of  Vermont  and  saved  the 
day  at  Walloomsac.  Local  differences  were  forgotten  in  the  de- 
sire for  the  common  good.  Stark  and  Warner  soon  after  the 
battle  joined  the  main  continental  army  on  the  Hudson.  The 
services  of  Col.  John  Williams  and  his  party,  from  New  York 
State,  who  offered  their  services  to  Vermont  at  the  time  of  the 
fight  should  not  be  forgotten. 

I have  ventured  to  devote  some  little  attention  to  the  relation 
of  New  York  to  this  famous  battle,  with  an  explanation  of  con- 
ditions which  should  make  clearer  the  important  part  she  played 
and  the  powerful  forces  which  controlled  and  limited  her  action. 
Her  position  has  been  at  times  misunderstood  if  not  misrepre- 
sented. 

These  were  truly  times  which  tried  men’s  souls.  The  terri- 
tory involved  in  the  war  was  honeycombed  with  treachery  and 
defection.  A straw  was  liable  to  turn  the  tide  either  way  at  this 
pivotal  moment.  If  Baum  had  retired  on  his  reserves  at  the 
proper  time  it  is  doubtful  whether  Stark’s  forces  could  have  over- 
come the  enemy  before  Burgoyne  had  given  reinforcements  in 
force  as  promised. 

If  Baum’s  expedition  had  been  delayed  two  or  three  days, 
Stark  would  in  all  probability  have  joined  Schuyler  and  success 
would  have  crowned  the  British  efforts.  If  Baum  had  pushed 
rapidly  forward  two  days  sooner  he  would  have  found  the  patriots 
unprepared,  have  secured  his  provisions,  and  have  completed  his 
raid  to  Connecticut  and  Albany  with  success.  St.  Leger  would 
not  have  been  frightened  off  on  the  Mohawk,  and  Burgoyne 
woud  have  forced  his  victorious  march  to  Albany  as  anticipated. 
The  destinies  of  a Continent  were  in  the  balance,  and  fortune  and 
chance  were  playing  a desperate  game.  Conditions  were  so  bad 
that  when  the  Vermont  Council  made  its  appeal  to  New  Hamp- 
shire for  assistance  there  was  a perceptible  chance  of  the  entire 
state  going  over  to  the  royalists.  The  Vermont  Council  used 
these  significant  words : “Our  good  disposition  to  defend  our- 

selves and  make  a frontier  for  your  State  with  our  own  cannot 
be  carried  into  execution  without  your  assistance.  Should  you 
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send  immediate  assistance  we  can  help  you,  and  should  you  neg- 
lect till  we  are  put  to  the  necessity  of  taking  protection  ‘(from 
the  King’s  government)’  you  readily  know  it  is  in  a moment 
out  of  our  power  to  assist  you.”  The  die  would  have  been  cast. 
Vermont  would  have  been  obliged  to  have  sworn  allegiance  to 
the  English  king  or  have  been  given  over  as  the  spoils  of  war  to 
plunder.  Sections  had  already  accepted  such  protection. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  things  when  the  battle  on  the  Wal- 
loomsac  was  fought.  Truly  great  events  turn  on  small  hinges. 
Shall  we,  the  inheritors  of  the  benefactions  of  these  auspicious 
happenings,  refuse  to  erect  a monument  in  gratitude  and  patriot- 
ism to  mark  the  spot  where  despotism  in  this  favored  land  re- 
ceived a fatal  blow  and  liberty  became  for  our  valiant  sires  some- 
thing more  than  a hopeless  dream. 


STARK’S  INDEPENDENT  COMMAND  AT 

BENNINGTON. 


Herbert  D.  Foster,  with  the  Collaboration  of 
Thomas  W.  Streeter. 


ON  the  1 8th  of  July,  twelve  days  after  the  Americans  aban- 
doned Fort  Ticonderoga,  there  was  laid  before  the  Gen- 
eral Court  of  New  Hampshire  a vigorous  appeal  to  aid 
“the  defenceless  inhabitants  on  the  frontier”  of  Vermont,  who 
“are  heartily  disposed  to  Defend  their  Liberties  . . . and  make 
a frontier  for  your  State  with  their  own.”  “You  will  naturally 
understand  that  when  we  cease  to  be  a frontier  your  state  must 
take  it,”  was  the  shrewd  hint  with  which  Ira  Allen  closed  his 
letter.1  Seldom  has  there  been  made  a speech  with  clearer  vision 
and  more  immediate  and  lasting  effect  than  was  made  on  that  day 
by  Speaker  John  Langdon.  In  four  ringing  sentences,  he  put  “at 
the  service  of  the  State”  his  worldly  goods  of  those  days — “hard 
money,”  “plate,”  and  “Tobago  Rum.”  Then  he  added  this 
prophecy : 

“We  can  raise  a brigade;  and  our  friend  Stark,  who  so  nobly 
sustained  the  honor  of  our  arms  at  Bunker’s  Hill,  may  safely  be 
entrusted  with  the  command,  and  we  will  check  Burgoyne.”2 
With  this  pledge  and  prophecy,  New  Hampshire  began  her 
share  in  the  campaign  which  made  Bennington  and  Saratoga 
possible.  On  that  same  day  the  first  part  of  the  prophecy  was 
fulfilled  by  the  election  of  John  Stark  as  Brigadier  General.  Be- 
fore a month  had  passed,  “our  friend  Stark”  had  fulfilled  the  re- 

1N.  H.  State  Papers,  Vol.  VIII,  pp.  631-633;  Vt.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.  I, 
181,  185.  Caleb  Stark,  Memoir  and  Official  Correspondence  of  General 
John  Stark,  123. 

2Mem.  and  Corr.  Stark,  46;  also  in  Everett’s  Stark,  (in  Spark’s 
Biog.)  78. 
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mainder;  he  had  raised  a brigade,  and  he  had  “checked  Bur- 
goyne”  at  Bennington. 

How  the  battle  of  Bennington  was  won  is  an  interesting 
tale;  but  it  has  been  told  often  and  well,  by  the  victors,  by  the 
vanquished,  by  the  critics  of  both,  and  finally  by  the  critics  of  one 
another.3  The  object  of  this  paper,  therefore,  is  not  to  describe 
the  battle,  but  rather  to  show  how  there  came  to  be  an  American 
force  at  Bennington  capable  of  fighting  any  battle. 

A score  of  the  participants  in  the  battle,  and  more  than  a score 
of  the  participants  in  what  we  may  venture  to  call  the  campaign  of 
Bennington  have  left  us  fragments  of  the  story.  These  frag- 
ments, printed  and  unprinted,  have  been  collected  by  the  writers 
of  this  article  and  put  together  into  a daily  record  from  the  pen 
of  the  participants — American,  British,  and  German.4  These  con- 
testants reveal,  in  their  sequence,  the  actions  and  motives  of  both 
parties  in  the  struggle.  Their  combined  daily  record  sheds  some- 
what more  of  the  white  light  of  truth,  or  at  least  the  gray  light  of 
history,  on  the  causes  and  results  of  Stark’s  Independent  Com- 
mand which  proved  such  a vital  factor  in  the  campaign.  From  the 
participants  we  may  hope  to  glean  a clearer  and  therefore  juster 
idea  of  why  the  independent  command  was  granted  by  New 
Hampshire ; second,  how  it  enabled  Stark  to  carry  out  the  sound 
strategy  once  planned  by  Schuyler,  always  approved  by  Wash- 
ington, and  fortunately  insisted  upon  by  Stark  and  the  Vermont 
Council;  and  third,  how  it  was  regarded  by  Stark’s  fellow  sol- 
diers and  citizens,  by  the  continental  officers,  and  by  Congress. 

On  the  1 8th  of  July,  after  John  Langdon’s  speech,  New  Hamp- 
shire, under  extraordinary  circumstances  took  unusual  action 
which  gave  rise  to  much  discussion  and  criticism.  The  General 
Court  appointed  “the  Honble  William  Whipple  Esq.”  and  “the 
Honbl  John  Stark  Esq.”  Brigadier  Generals,  and  voted  “that 


3See  Bibliography  in  Appendix  B,  for  contemporary  and  modern  ac- 
counts. 

‘Selections  from  this  daily  record  are  given  in  the  Calendar  of  Docu- 
ments, Appendix  A,  where  the  unpublished  documents  are  indicated  by  an 
asterisk  (*)  and  are  printed  in  extenso.  This  material  has  also  been  used 
to  construct  the  table  showing  the  position  and  movements  of  Stark, 
Schuyler,  Lincoln,  Burgoyne,  Baum  and  Breytnan,  given  in  Appendix  C. 
The  list  of  participants  is  in  Appendix  B,  Bibliography,  under  Sources. 
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the  said  Brigadier  Generals  be  always  amenable  for  their  conduct 
to  the  General  Court  or  Committee  of  Safety  for  the  time  being.”5 
It  is  the  omission  that  is  significant:  Stark  was  not  made  “amen- 
able” to  Congress,  to  the  officers  of  the  Continental  Army,  or  to 
continental  regulations. 

The  reasons  which  led  New  Hampshire  to  give  Stark  this  in- 
dependent command  are  set  forth  clearly  in  an  unpublished  letter 
of  Josiah  Bartlett  written  a month  after  the  battle  was  fought. 
Bartlett  was  a member  of  the  General  Court  which  appointed 
Stark,  and  of  the  New  Hampshire  Committee  of  Safety  which 
gave  him  his  instructions ; and  after  the  Battle  of  Bennington,  he 
was  sent  to  advise  Stark.  Bartlett  was  also  a Colonel  in  the  New 

r 

Hampshire  militia,  had  twice  represented  his  state  in  Congress, 
and  later  was  to  serve  her  as  a Chief  Justice  and  as  Governor. 
Because  of  his  intimate  knowledge  of  state  affairs,  his  wide  ex- 
perience, and  his  sound  judgment,  the  following  opinions  are  en- 
titled to  unusual  confidence. 

“I  am  much  Surprized  to  hear  the  uneasiness  Expressed 
by  the  Congress  at  the  orders  given  him,  [Stark]  by  this 
state;  I think  it  must  be  owing  to  their  not  Knowing  our 
Situation  at  that  time,  The  Enemy  appeared  to  be  moving  down 
to  our  frontiers  and  no  men  to  oppose  them  but  the  militia  and 
Col.  Warners  Regiment  not  Exceeding  150  men,  and  it  was  im- 
posible  to  raise  the  militia  to  be  under  the  Command  of  Genls 
in  whom  they  had  no  Confidence,  and  who  might  immediately 
call  them  to  the  Southward  and  leave  their  wives  and  families 
a prey  to  the  enemy:  and  had  Gen1  Starks  gone  to  Stillwater 
agreable  to  orders;  there  would  have  been  none  to  oppose  Col 
Baum  in  carrying  Gen.1  Burgoine’s  orders  into  Execution:  No 

State  wishes  more  Earnestly  to  keep  up  the  union  than  New 
Hampshire,  but  Surely  Every  State  has  a right  to  raise  their  mili- 
tia for  their  own  Defence  against  the  Common  Enemy  and  to  put 
them  under  such  Command  as  they  shall  think  proper  without 
giving  just  cause  of  uneasiness  to  the  Congress.  As  to  the  State 
giving  such  orders  to  Gen1  Starks,  because  he  had  not  the  rank  he 
thought  himself  entitled  to,  (which  seems  to  be  intimated)  I can 


BN.  H.  State  Papers,  VIII,  635. 
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assure  you  is  without  foundation  and  I believe  never  entered  the 
mind  of  any  of  the  Committee  of  Safety  who  gave  the  orders : 
however  I hope  by  this  time  the  Congress  are  convinced  of  the 
upright  intentions  of  the  State  and  the  propriety  of  their  con- 
duct. . . .”6 

No  more  convincing  statement  of  the  reasons  for  granting  the 
independent  command  could  be  given  to-day.  The  only  query 
is : do  the  facts  substantiate  Bartlett’s  statements  as  to  the  causes 
and  results  of  the  independent  command? 

The  statement  as  to  the  lack  of  confidence  in  the  generals  of 
the  Northern  Department  is  only  too  amply  substantiated.  “The 
people  are  disgusted,  disappointed  and  alarmed,”  wrote  the  New 
York  Council  of  Safety  on  the  27th  of  July,  to  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Committee  of  Safety.  To  General  Putnam  even  more  ex- 
plicity  they  wrote:  “The  evacuation  of  Ticonderoga  appears  to  the 
Council  highly  reprehensible  . . . absurd  and  probably  criminal.”7 
“I  . . . agree  with  you,”  replied  the  Chairman  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Committee,  “that  the  loss  of  Ticonderoga,  in  the  man- 
ner it  was  left,  has  occasioned  the  loss  of  all  confidence,  among  the 
people  in  these  parts,  in  the  general  officers  of  that  department.”8 
The  investigations  by  Congress,  the  letters  of  Washington,  John 
Adams,  Samuel  Adams,  Jonathan  Trumbull,  Jr.,  Van  Cortlandt, 
and  of  less  known  soldiers  and  civilians  show  that  the  distrust 
was  deep  and  widespread.9  Schuyler  himself,  the  commander 
of  the  Northern  Department  finding  himself  at  Fort  Edward  “at 


#Josiah  Bartlett  to  Wm.  Whipple,  Kingston,  N.  H.,  Sept.  22,  1777.  Ex- 
tract from  manuscript  copy  in  Josiah  Bartlett’s  Correspondence,  Vol.  I, 
in  Dartmouth  College  Library.  For  full  text  see  Appendix  A,  No.  76. 

TN.  H.  State  Papers,  VIII,  647.  Lossing,  Schuyler,  II,  217. 

*Vt.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  Vol.  I,  p.  194;  Meshech  Weare  to  N.  Y.  Council 
Safety,  Aug.  5. 

“Votes  of  Congress,  July  29- Aug.  4:  “enquiry  . . . into  the  conduct  of 
. . . officers  in  the  Northern  Department ; summons  to  St.  Clair,  to  Schuy- 
ler and  three  others;  request  that  Washington  appoint  officer  to  relieve 
Schuyler — declined  by  Washington ; election  of  Gates  to  supersede  Schuy- 
ler, Aug.  4.  Journals  of  Congress,  III,  298-310.  Sparks,  Writings  of 
Washington,  V,  17,  28.  Ford,  do.  V,  483,  485,  49L  522;  VI,  4 (note),  33. 
John  Adams,  Works,  III,  47.  Lossing,  Schuyler,  II,  217,  219.  N.  H.  State 
Papers,  VIII,  622,641  (and  cf.  Stark’s  endorsement  p.651).  J.  Trumbull, 
Jr.,  expresses  the  discontent  at  Schuyler’s  retreat  down  the  Hudson;  Mass. 
H.  Soc.  Coll.,  7th  Ser.,  II,  72  ff.  Thacher,  Journal.  98-103.  See  also  be- 
low, Appendix  A,  Nos.  9,  27,  33,  45,  68. 
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the  head  of  a handful  of  men — not  above  fifteen  hundred,”  and 
“the  country  in  the  deepest  consternation,”  wrote  to  Washing- 
ton: “what  could  induce  the  general  officers  to  a step  which  has 
ruined  our  affairs  in  this  quarter,  God  only  knows.”10  The  loss 
of  confidence  was  the  more  dangerous  because  known  and  reck- 
oned on  by  the  enemy.  Philip  Skene,  Burgoyne’s  Tory  adviser, 
wrote  to  Lord  Dartmouth  on  the  15th  of  July:  “The  men  want 
confidence  in  their  officers  and  their  Offrs  in  their  men.”  “The 
King,”  says  Walpole,  “on  receiving  the  account  of  taking  Ticon- 
deroga,  ran  into  the  Queen’s  room  crying,  ‘I  have  beat  them ! beat 
all  the  Americans !’  ” 11 

There  may  have  been  much  prejudice  and  misunderstanding 
involved  in  the  distrust  of  the  general  officers,  and  in  the 
case  of  Schuyler  there  undoubtedly  was,  for  he  has  been  amply 
vindicated  as  a brave  and  capable  officer  accomplishing  a thankless 
task  under  peculiarly  ditficult  circumstances.  The  distrust  was 
however  so  widespread  and  ineradicable,  and  the  danger  so  press- 
ing, that  decisive  measures  had  to  be  adopted. 

With  Stark’s  acceptance  of  an  independent  command,  the  sit- 
uation changed  at  once.  The  enthusiasm  was  so  great  that  the 
rapidity  of  recruiting  and  enlisting  seems  almost  incredible.  On 
the  very  day  of  Stark’s  appointment,  Captain  McConnell  of  Pem- 
broke, a delegate  to  the  Assembly,  “engaged”  for  the  service. 
The  next  day,  the  19th  of  August,  he,  and  Captain  Bradford  of 
Amherst  and  Captain  Parker  of  New  Ipswich,  some  sixty  miles 
from  Exeter,  had  recruited  three  companies  of  221  men.12  The 
news  swept  up  the  Merrimack  valley  on  Sunday  the  20th  of  July, 
through  Hudson  and  Hollis,  Londonderry  and  Epsom,  Loudon 
and  Boscawen,  to  Salisbury,  fifty-eight  miles  distant  from  Ex- 

10Lossing,  Schuyler,  II,  216.  Cf.  Appendix  A,  No.  27.  Sparks,  Corr. 
Rev.,  I,  395-6. 

nB.  F.  Stevens,  Facsimiles  of  Manuscripts  in  European  Archives,  Vol. 
XVI,  No.  1573.  See  Appendix  A,  No.  5a.  H.  Walpole,  Journal  of  the 
reign  of  Geo.  Ill,  II,  131. 

12The  facts  as  to  the  recruiting  are  taken  from  the  Revolutionary  Rolls, 
in  the  N.  H.  State  Papers,  XV,  139-237,  “Bennington  Troops,”  containing 
the  names  of  officers  and  men  with  dates  of  enlistment  and  discharge,  and 
residences  of  officers,  etc.  The  distances  are  taken  from  the  table  of  miles 
in  list  of  members  of  the  Assembly  for  June,  1777,  in  N.  H.  State  Papers, 
VIII,  571-573- 
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eter,  where  Ebenezer  Webster,  father  of  Daniel  Webster,  raised 
his  company  of  fifty-four  men. 

“As  soon  as  it  was  decided  to  raise  volunteer  companies  and 
place  them  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Stark,  Col.  Hutchins 
[delegate  from  Concord]  mounted  his  horse,  and  travelling  all 
night  with  all  possible  haste,  reached  Concord  on  Sabbath  after- 
noon, before  the  close  of  public  service.  Dismounting  at  the 
meeting-house  door,  he  walked  up  the  aisle  of  the  church  while 
Mr.  Walker  was  preaching.  Mr.  Walker  paused  in  his  sermon, 
and  said — ‘Col.  Hutchins,  are  you  the  bearer  of  any  message?’ 
‘Yes,’  replied  the  Colonel:  ‘Gen.  Burgoyne,  with  his  army,  is  on 
his  march  to  Albany.  Gen.  Stark  has  offered  to  take  the  command 
of  the  New  Hampshire  men;  and,  if  we  all  turn  out,  we  can  cut 
off  Burgoyne’s  march.’  Whereupon  Rev.  Mr.  Walker  said — 
‘My  hearers,  those  of  you  who  are  willing  to  go,  better  leave  at 
once.’  At  which  word  all  the  men  in  the  meeting-house  rose  and 
went  out.  Many  immediately  enlisted.  The  whole  night  was 
spent  in  preparation,  and  a company  was  ready  to  march  next 
day.”13  There  must  have  been  many  similar  scenes  on  that  Sun- 
day of  recruiting,  for  before  it  ended  seven  companies  of  419  men 
were  enlisted. 

On  the  third  day  of  recruiting,  seven  more  companies, 
numbering  390  men,  volunteered  under  Captains  from  Chester 
and  Pelham  in  the  southeast ; from  Lyndeboro ; and  then, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  watershed,  from  Rindge,  from  Walpole 
and  from  Charlestown,  one  hundred  and  ten  miles  to  the  north- 
west on  the  Connecticut;  and  from  Plymouth  nearly  as  far  dis- 
tant on  the  northern  frontier.  Five  more  companies,  numbering 
252  men,  enlisted  on  the  next  day,  the  22nd  of  July,  under  Cap- 
tains from  Hopkinton,  Gilmanton,  and  Sanbornton  in  the  Merri- 
mack region,  and  from  Gilsum  and  Chesterfield  in  the  southwest 
in  the  Connecticut  basin.  On  the  23d  of  July,  two  companies  en- 
listed under  Captains  from  Chesterfield  in  the  southwestern  corner 
and  from  Hanover  on  the  northwestern  frontier;  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  the  last  of  the  twenty-five  companies  was  recruited. 

In  these  six  days  of  recruiting,  from  the  19th  to  the  24th  of 


“Bouton,  History  of  Concord,  pp.  274-275. 
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July,  1,492  officers  and  men  had  enlisted  to  serve  under  Stark, 
and  many  of  them  had  already  begun  their  march  to  join  him. 
The  number  of  volunteers  is  the  more  remarkable,  if  we  remem- 
ber that  in  the  sparsely  settled  state,  with  its  scattered  hamlets, 
most  of  them  settled  in  the  last  generation,  there  were  only  15,436 
polls,  according  to  the  returns  of  that  year.14  This  would  mean 
that  nearly  one  man  in  ten  of  a voting  age  volunteered.  In  many 
of  the  towns  more  than  ten  per  cent,  of  the  males  over  sixteen 
years  old  volunteered.  In  half  a dozen  towns  taken  at  random 
in  different  sections  of  the  state,  there  enlisted  on  an  average 
over  fifteen  per  cent.  In  Chesterfield,  out  of  221  males  over  six- 
teen, twenty-one  volunteered,  or  9^  per  cent. ; in  Hanover,  9.8 
per  cent. ; in  Concord,  over  10  per  cent. ; in  Swanzey,  12  per  cent.; 
in  Candia,  25  per  cent. ; and  in  Salisbury  under  Captain  Ebenezer 
Webster,  forty-one  men  volunteered,  or  over  36  per  cent,  of  the 
male  population  over  sixteen  years  old.15 

Three  facts  explain  this  almost  incredible  swiftness  of  enlist- 
ment: first  the  spreading  of  the  news  through  the  return  of  the 
delegates  from  the  three  days’  session  at  Exeter ; second,  the  pay- 
ment of  “advanced  wages and  third,  the  eagerness  to  enlist 
under  Stark.  The  people,  especially  the  militia,  may  have  sug- 
gested such  action  and  consequently  may  have  been  expecting 
some  such  news;  this  is  at  least  a plausible  hypothesis  which 
makes  intelligible  the  rapid  enlistment  immediately  on  the  return 
of  the  representatives  like  Col.  Hutchins  of  Concord,  and  Mat- 
thew Patten  of  Bedford.  There  were  nearly  1,500  men  like 


14N.  H.  State  Papers,  VIII,  687-689.  A large  number  of  towns  in  Graf- 
ton County  made  no  returns.  An  examination  of  the  State  Papers  shows 
that  97  towns  were  incorporated  between  1761  and  1774.  The  list  of  polls 
of  1777  names  157  towns. 

15Randall,  History  of  Chesterfield,  95-96.  Chase,  History  of  Dartmouth 
College  and  the  Town  of  Hanover,  383,  note.  Bouton,  History  of  Concord, 
275.  Read,  History  of  Swanzey,  112.  Morse,  History  of  Candia,  79. 
Dearborne,  Adams  and  Rolfe,  History  of  Salisbury,  259-260. 

The  number  of  males  over  sixteen  is  taken  from  the  census  of  1775 
which  was  made  from  the  returns  of  the  selectmen  of  each  town.  N.  H. 
State  Papers,  VII,  724-781. 

“Two-thirds  of  the  entire  body  of  men  of  military  age  within  the  terri- 
torial limits  of  the  regiment  [Morey’s  in  northern  Connecticut  Valley] 
volunteered  for  the  Bennington  and  Saratoga  campaigns.”  Batchellor, 
Ranger  Service,  21. 
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Thomas  Mellen,  who  said : “I  enlisted  ...  as  soon  as  I heard 
that  Stark  would  accept  the  command  of  the  state  troops.”10  The 
militia  knew  that  Stark  and  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  meant 
business,  and  they  gave  a business-like  response. 

The  promptness  of  enlistment  is  matched  and  doubtless  aided 
by  Stark’s  characteristic  rapidity  of  movement.  On  the  18th  of 
July,  Stark  was  appointed  at  Exeter.  On  the  19th,  he  received 
from  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Safety,  the  following  in- 
structions : 

“State  of  New  Hampshire,  Saturday,  July  19th,  1777. 

To  Brigd  Gen1  Jn°  Stark, — You  are  hereby  required  to  repair  to 
Charlestown,  N°-  4,  so  as  to  be  there  by  the  24th — Thursday 
next,  to  meet  and  confer  with  persons  appointed  by  the  Conven- 
tion of  the  State  of  Vermont  relative  to  the  route  of  the  Troops 
under  your  Command,  their  being  supplied  with  Provisions,  and 
future  operations — and  when  the  troops  are  collected  at  N°-  4, 
you  are  to  take  the  Command  of  them  and  march  into  the  State 
of  Vermont,  and  there  act  in  conjunction  with  the  Troops  of  that 
State,  or  any  other  of  the  States,  or  of  the  United  States,  or  sep- 
arately, as  it  shall  appear  Expedient  to  you  for  the  protection  of 
the  People  or  the  annoyance  of  the  Enemy,  and  from  time  to  time 
as  occasion  shall  require,  send  Intelligence  to  the  Gen1  Assembly 
or  Committee  of  Safety,  of  your  operations,  and  the  manoeuvers 
of  the  Enemy. 

M.  WEARE.”17 

While  his  Brigade  was  enlisting,  Stark  was  crossing  the  State 
to  the  appointed  rendezvous  at  Charlestown  on  the  Connecticut 
River.  He  probably  kept  his  appointment  there  on  the  24th  of 


16For  Col.  Hutchins,  see  above,  note  13. 

Oral  statement  of  Mellen  taken  down  by  J.  D.  Butler  and  printed  in 
his  address  before  the  Vt.  Legislature  in  1848,  pp.  26-29. 

Patten,  Diary,  371.  July  13,  notified  by  Col.  Moore  to  go  to  Exeter; 
14th  set  out;  i7th-igth,  sat  in  Gen.  Court;  “20th  I arived  home  I brot 
up  for  Col.  Moor  8o2£  to  pay  advance  wages  to  Soldiers  to  be  Raised  in- 
stantly.” “23d  I went  to  Capt  MacGaws  in  Newboston  and  mustered  52 
men  for  Col : Moor  they  were  of  Lindborough  Newboston  Francistown 
Deering  and  Antrim  my  Expences  was  1-6  at  Me  Gaws.  ...” 

The  advance  wages  may  have  been  paid  out  of  Langdon’s  funds. 

17Vt.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.  I,  188-189;  also  in  Records  of  the  Council  of  Safety 
and  Gov.  and  Council  of  Vt.,  I,  133. 
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July;  on  the  25th  he  was  certainly  at  a point  only  two  or  three 
days  distant  by  post  from  Manchester,  Vermont,  and  other  let- 
ters would  indicate  that  this  point  was  Charlestown.18  On  the 
28th,  he  “forwarded  250  men  to  their  relief,”  that  is  to  the  Ver- 
mont militia  at  Manchester.19  On  the  30th,  he  wrote  from 
Charlestown:  “I  sent  another  detachment  of  [f]  this  day.”  For 
his  swiftly  gathering  force,  he  had  to  provide  “Kettles  or  uten- 
sils to  cook  our  victuals  as  the  Troops  has  not  brought  any,” 
cannon  and  their  carriages,  bullets,  and  even  “bullet  moulds,  as 
there  is  but  one  pair  in  town.”  As  he  prepared  to  cross  into  Ver- 
mont, he  thoughtfully  asked  the  New  Hampshire  Committee  for 
“Rum  ...  as  there  is  none  of  that  article  in  them  parts  where  we 
are  a going.”19  By  the  2d  of  August,  two  weeks  after  his  appoint- 
ment, “he  had  sent  off  from  No.  4,  700  men  to  join  Colo.  Warner 
at  Manchester,”  and  intended  to  “follow  them  the  next  day  ( . . . 
Sunday)  with  300  more;  and  had  ordered  the  remainder  to  fol- 
low him  as  fast  as  they  came  into  No.  4”  [Charlestown].20 
His  last  recorded  acts  before  leaving  the  state  were  provisions 
for  the  physical  and  spiritual  welfare  of  his  troops  in  letters  from 
Charlestown  on  the  3d  of  August  to  his  “Chirurgeon,”  “Docr 
Solomon  Chase,”  of  Cornish,  and  to  the  Brigade  Chaplain,  “Rev. 
Mr.  Hibbard  at  Claremont,”  a graduate  of  Dartmouth  in  the 
class  of  1772.21 

On  the  6th  of  August,  Stark  was  in  the  Green  Mountains  at 
Bromley,  near  Peru,  Vermont,  sending  back  word  to  Charlestown 
“to  fix  them  cannon  . . . for  your  defence  . . . forward,  with  all 
convenient  speed,  all  the  rum  and  sugar  . . . get  all  the  cannon 
from  Walpole.”22  Swiftly  as  Stark  and  his  brigade  moved  for- 
ward, he  seems  to  have  forgotten  nothing  necessary  for  the  troops 
at  the  front  or  for  those  left  behind  to  guard  the  stores.  He  was  a 
“good  provider”  as  well  as  a good  fighter.  The  rum  he  secured 
from  his  friends ; the  cannon  he  captured  from  the  enemy. 


18Vt.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.  I,  192.  Cf.  ibid.,  190,  193,  and  N.  H.  State  Papers, 
VIII,  650,  655,  662,  noting  dates  of  dispatch  and  receipt  of  letters. 

“N.  H.  State  Papers,  VIII,'  650-651,  Vt.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.  I,  193. 

20Weare  to  N.  Y.  Comm.,  Vt.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  I,  194-195. 

“N.  H.  State  Papers,  XVII,  144;  ibid,  XV,  230. 

“Vt.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll,  I,  19s. 
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On  the  7th  of  August,  he  had  crossed  the  Green  Mountains 
and  joined  Warner  and  General  Lincoln  at  Manchester  near  the 
western  border  of  Vermont.23  In  twenty  days  Stark  had  more 
than  fulfilled  the  first  part  of  Langdon’s  prophecy — he  had  not 
only  raised  a brigade,  he  had  also  equipped  his  volunteers,  and 
marched  them  across  two  states.  Two  days  later,  the  9th  of 
August,  he  was  at  Bennington,24  where  within  a week  he  was  to 
realize  the  remainder  of  Langdon’s  patriotic  vision  and  “check 
Burgoyne.”  It  is  not  surprising  that  this  characteristic  swiftness 
and  energy  of  Stark  attracted  volunteers  and  infused  hope  and 
an  entirely  new  spirit  into  the  troops  of  all  the  region. 

The  contrast  with  Burgoyne’s  slow  progress  makes  Stark’s 
rapidity  seem  the  more  striking.  When  Stark  was  appointed  at 
Exeter,  Burgoyne  was  at  “Skeensborough  House,”  on  the  present 
site  of  Whitehall,  New  York.  By  the  time  Stark  had  crossed 
New  Hampshire  and  mustered  his  troops  on  the  Connecticut 
River,  Burgoyne  had  marched  only  twenty-eight  miles  southward 
to  Fort  Edward  on  the  Hudson.  While  Stark  was  crossing  Ver- 
mont, and  organizing  his  brigade  at  Manchester  and  Bennington, 
Burgoyne  and  his  army  were  delaying  at  Fort  Edward  where 
they  remained  until  the  14th  of  August.  It  was  two  weeks  before 
the  British  army,  hampered  by  the  untiring  efforts  of  Schuyler 
and  by  the  difficulties  of  transportation,  were  able  to  advance 
seven  miles  down  the  Hudson  to  Fort  Miller.25 

A clear  understanding  of  the  position  of  the  combatants  on  the 
7th  of  August  is  necessary  to  comprehend  the  later  plans  and 
movements.  Of  the  American  forces,  on  the  7th  of  August, 
Stark  was  at  Manchester,  Vermont,  with  Warner  and  Lin- 
coln;26 Schuyler,  who  had  been  gradually  withdrawing  south- 


“N.  H.  State  Papers,  VIII,  662,  Lincoln  to  Schuyler,  quoted  below  p. 
49.  Capt.  Peter  Kimball’s  Diary  says  “Wendsdy  6th  general  Stark  come 
in”  to  Manchester;  this  may  have  been  only  to  the  camp  of  the  N.  H. 
militia,  so  that  he  only  met  Lincoln  Aug.  7. 

MN.  H.  State  Papers,  VIII,  670. 

“Hadden.  Orderly  Book,  91,  97-98,  117,  and  map  p.  90  with  distances. 
See  Appendix  C,  Table  showing  daily  positions  and  movements  of  com- 
batants. 

“N.  H.  State  Papers,  VIII,  662.  In  N.  H.,  The  7th  of  Aug.  was  “ob- 
served as  a day  of  Publick  Fasting,  Humiliation  & prayer.”  N.  H.  State 
Papers,  VIII,  638,  proclamation  of  July  19. 
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ward  before  Burgoyne’s  slow  advance,  had  been  since  the 
4th  of  August  at  Stillwater  on  the  Hudson,  “about  twenty 
miles  west  of  Bennington/’27  The  British  forces  were  sit- 
uated as  follows:  Burgoyne  was  at  Fort  Edward,  twenty- 

five  to  thirty  miles  north  of  Schuyler;28  St.  Leger,  slowly 
moving  down  the  Mohawk  valley  to  join  Burgoyne,  had 
been  delayed  by  the  seige  of  Fort  Stanwix,  and  on  the  7th 
of  August,  the  day  after  the  battle  of  Oriskany,  demanded 
the  surrender  of  the  Fort  and  received  a sturdy  refusal.29  Bear- 
ing in  mind  these  positions  of  the  four  commanders  on  the  7th  of 
August — Stark  at  Manchester,  Schuyler  at  Stillwater,  Burgoyne 
at  Fort  Edward,  and  St.  Leger  at  Fort  Stanwix — we  are  pre- 
pared to  discuss  Schuyler’s  two  different  plans  of  campaign,  and 
the  strategic  value  of  Stark’s  independent  command. 

Schuyler,  until  the  4th  of  August  had  approved  the  plan  of  re- 
taining troops  at  Manchester  or  Bennington  to  fall  upon  Bur- 
goyne’s  rear.  On  the  15th  of  July  he  therefore  sent  reinforce- 
ments to  Warner.  Two  days  later,  he  ordered  the  Massachusetts 
militia  “to  march  to  the  relief  of  Colo.  Warner  and  put  them- 
selves under  his  command.  He  is  in  the  vicinity  of  Benning- 
ton.” The  19th  of  July  he  urged  the  New  Hampshire  militia  to 
■“hasten  your  march  to  join”  Warner  who  “has  intelligence  that 
a considerable  body  of  the  enemy  will  attempt  to  penetrate  to 
Bennington.”  On  the  29th  of  July,  Schuyler  sent  General  Benja- 
min Lincoln  of  Massachusetts  “to  take  command  on  the  Grants.” 
In  his  letter  of  this  date  to  Warner,  Schuyler  expressed  his  hopes 
that  “the  Body  under  General  Stark  will  be  respectable;”  and 
that  “General  Lincoln  . . . will  be  able  to  make  a powerful  diver- 
sion.” His  letter  of  the  16th  of  July  to  Warner  is  worth  quoting 
in  full  as  a clear  exposition  of  Schuyler’s  original  plan. 


27Sparks,  Correspondence  of  the  Amer.  Rev.,  I,  419.  The  distance  is 
given  by  Peter  Clark,  one  of  Stark’s  captains;  N.  E.  Hist,  and  Gen.  Reg., 
XIV,  (i860)  122. 

^Hadden,  Orderly  Book,  98,  117.  Burgoyne,  Orderly  Book,  67. 

29Documents  in  Dawson,  Battles,  I,  248-253,  giving  statement  of  St.  Leger 
and  Willet;  cf.  also  240.  Stone  Life  of  Brant,  I,  234.  Lossing,  Schuyler, 
I,  282.  The  date  of  the  battle  of  Oriskany  is  incorrectly  given  as  Aug.  7, 
in  Winsor,  Handbook  of  the  Rev.,  140.  Burgoyne  on  Aug.  12  “received 
intelligence  of  an  action  near  Fort  Stanwix.”  State  of  Expedition,  77. 
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“Fort  Edward,  July  16,  1777. 

To  Col0  Warner 

Sir  I am  this  moment  informed  by  Capt  Fitch  that  the  New 
Hampshire  Militia  are  marching  to  join  me.  It  is  not  my  inten- 
tion, much  as  I am  in  want  of  troops,  that  they  should  come  hither 
as  it  would  expose  the  country  in  that  quarter  to  the  depreda- 
tions of  the  Enemy : I therefore  enclose  you  an  order  for  them  to 
join  you  if  none  are  arrived,  you  will  send  express  for  them. 
I hope  when  they  come  you  will  be  able,  if  not  to  attack  the 
Enemy,  at  least  to  advance  so  near  as  to  bring  off  the  well  affected 
and  to  secure  the  Malignants. 

I am  Sir 

Your  most  hum : Serv 

PH  SCHUYLER”30 

Schuyler  communicated  this  plan  to  Washington,  on  the  21st 
and  22 d of  July  and  received  the  following  approval  of  his 
measures : 

“You  intimate  the  propriety  of  having  a body  of  men  stationed 
somewhere  about  the  Grants.  The  expediency  of  such  a meas- 
ure appears  to  me  evident;  for  it  would  certainly  make  General 
Burgoyne  very  circumspect  in  his  advances  if  it  did  not  wholly 
prevent  them.  It  would  keep  him  in  continual  anxiety  for  his 
rear  . . . and  would  serve  many  other  valuable  purposes.”31 

Washington  continued  to  urge  the  retention  of  troops  on  the 
Vermont  border,  even  after  Schuyler  abandoned  the  plan.  On 
the  1 6th  of  August,  the  very  day  when  Stark’s  victory  at  Ben- 
nington demonstrated  the  wisdom  of  the  advice  of  the  Command- 
er-in-Chief,  Washington  wrote  to  Governor  Clinton  of  New  York: 

“From  some  expressions  in  a letter,  which  I have  seen,  written 
by  General  Lincoln  to  General  Schuyler,  I am  led  to  infer,  it  is  in 
contemplation  to  unite  all  the  militia  and  continental  troops  in 


MN.  Y.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.  I,  (1879),  169-170,  172.  “Gen.  Philip  Schuyler’s 
Orderly  Book  Ft.  Edward,  Albany,  June  29  to  Aug.  18,  1 777;”  MS.  in 
American  Antiquarian  Society  Library,  Worcester,  Mass.,  pp.  49,  55,  63. 
See  Appendix  A and  B.  The  letter  of  July  16  is  given  as  it  appears  in  the 
Worcester  Book;  printed  copy  in  N.  Y.  Coll,  adds:  “Let  me  hear  from 
you  soon.” 

"Sparks,  Writings  of  Washington,  V,  1-3,  Ford,  do.  V.  508-512. 
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one  body,  and  make  an  opposition  wholly  in  front.  If  this  is 
really  the  intention,  I should  think  it  a very  ineligible  plan.  An 
enemy  can  always  act  with  more  vigor  and  effect,  when  they  have 
nothing  to  apprehend  for  their  flanks  and  rear,  than  when  they 
have.  . . . If  a respectable  body  of  men  were  to  be  stationed  on 
the  Grants,  it  would  undoubtedly  have  the  effects  intimated  above, 
would  render  it  not  a little  difficult  for  General  Burgoyne  to  keep 
the  necessary  communication  open;  and  they  would  frequently 
afford  opportunities  of  intercepting  his  convoys.  . . . These  rea- 
sons make  it  clearly  my  opinion,  that  a sufficient  body  of  mili- 
tia should  always  be  reserved  in  a situation  proper  to  answer 
those  purposes.  If  there  should  be  more  collected,  than  is  re- 
quisite for  this  use,  the  surplusage  may  with  propriety  be  added 
to  the  main  body  of  the  army.  I am  not,  however,  so  fully  ac- 
quainted with  every  circumstance,  that  ought  to  be  taken  into 
consideration,  as  to  pretend  to  do  anything  more  than  advise  iti 
the  matter.  Let  those  on  the  spot  determine  and  act  as  appears 
to  them  most  prudent.”32 

Now  it  was  exactly  in  accord  with  this  sound  and  repeated  ad- 
vice of  Washington,  and  in  pursuance  of  the  original  plan  of 
Schuyler  himself,  that  Stark  and  the  Vermont  Council  of  Safety, 
“those  on  the  spot,”  proposed  to  act.  Schuyler,  on  the  other 
hand,  abandoned  this  plan  of  a flank  attack,  when  he  found  the 
enemy  pressing  closer  upon  the  main  body  of  his  own  army.  He 
thereupon  ordered  all  the  militia  on  the  Vermont  frontier  to  join 
him  at  Stillwater  on  the  Hudson.  Consequently,  when  Stark 
arrived  at  Manchester,  Vermont,  on  the  7th  of  August,  he  found 
that  his  own  brigade  had,  without  his  knowledge,  been  ordered 
to  Stillwater  and  had  begun  their  preparations  for  the  march.83 

The  first  evidence  of  Schuyler’s  change  of  plan  is  on  the  3d  of 
August,  the  day  when  St.  Leger  appeared  before  Fort  Stanwix 
or  Schuyler.  By  that  time,  Schuyler  was  aware  in  general  of 


“Ford,  Writings  of  Washington,  VI,  34-35;  Sparks,  do.  V.  31-32. 

MN.  H.  Patriot,  May  15,  1810.  This  article  is  stated  to  be  by  Stark’s 
son-in-law,  B.  F.  Stickney,  in  the  “Biographical  Sketch  of  Stark”  in 
Farmer  and  Moore,  Collections,  I (1822),  116.  The  Biographical  Sketch 
quotes  the  incident  verbatim.  See  also  below  p.  47.  Lincoln  wrote 
to  Stark  the  day  previous,  desiring  to  communicate  (but  not  disclosing) 
contents  of  Schuyler’s  letter.  See  Appendix  A,  No.  32. 
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this  approach  of  hostile  troops  from  the  west  down  the  Mohawk 
valley  on  his  left  flank.  He  also  keenly  realized  that  Burgoyne 
was  “making  every  exertion  to  move  down”  the  Hudson  to  at- 
tack the  American  center.  Schuyler  therefore  on  the  3d  of 
August,  “the  generals  having  unanimously  advised”  him,  fell 
back  from  Saratoga  to  Stillwater  and  on  the  next  day  called  in 
the  militia  stationed  in  Vermont,  on  his  right  flank.  On  this  4th 
of  August  he  wrote  to  Lincoln,  who  was  then  at  Manchester: 

“In  all  probability  he  [Burgoyne]  has  left  nothing  at  Skenes- 
borough,  except  what  is  so  covered  that  it  is  not  probable  that 
your  moving  that  way  without  artillery  would  give  him  any 
Alarm.  I must  desire  you  to  march  your  whole  Force,  except 
Warner’s  Regiment  and  join  me  with  all  possible  Dispatch.”34 

Five  days  later,  on  the  9th  of  August,  Schuyler  asked  the  Ver- 
mont militia  also  to  join  him,  as  Burgoyne’s  “whole  force  is 
pointed  this  way”  and  as  “there  is  no  great  probability  that  force 
will  be  sent  your  way  until  he  shall  have  taken  possession  of 
this  City”  [Albany].33  Schuyler  writing  from  Albany  was  not 
well  informed ; he  did  not  know  that  on  the  very  day  he  wrote 
this,  Baum  received  his  instructions  from  Burgoyne  and  started 
on  his  march  toward  Bennington.36  Schuyler  did  not  realize  the 
effect  of  his  own  wise  policy  of  devastation  and  obstruction  of  the 
country  through  whichxthe  British  army  had  to  pass.  He  was 
deceived  by  Burgoyne’s  pretence  of  a movement  down  the  Hud- 
son. He  failed  to  put  himself  in  BurgOyne’s  place  and  see  that  the 
British,  retarded  by  the  obstacles  in  their  front  and  by  the  diffi- 
culty of  getting  stores  from  their  rear,  would  naturally  attempt 
by  a flank  movement  to  capture  the  horses,  cattle,  and  provisions 


“Extract  given  in  C.  F.  Libbie’s  sale  catalogue  of  Nov.  14,  1888,  the 
present  owner  unknown.  Copy  of  letter  in  Sparks  MSS.,  X,  287,  (Harvard 
Library). 

“Schuyler  to  P.  Spooner  (Dep.  Sec.  Vt.  Comm.  Safety),  Albany,  Aug. 
9.  Schuyler’s  Orderly  Book,  (Worcester),  p.  32.  See  Appendix  A,  No. 
40.  Aug.  16,  Schuyler  still  thought  the  “Enemy  are  pointing  their  whole 
Force  this  way.”  See  Appendix  A,  No.  49. 

“Hadden,  Journal,  iio-m;  Glich’s  account  in  Vt.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  I, 
213-214;  Digby,  Journal,  248;  Burgoyne,  State  of  Expedition,  13,  107.  See 
Appendix  B,  No.  43. 
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at  Bennington,  twenty-five  miles  away.37  It  was  “those  on  the 
spot,”  Stark  and  the  Vermont  Council  of  Safety,  who  did  realize 
both  the  likelihood  of  such  an  expedition  and  the  possibilities  of 
a counter-movement  by  the  American  militia  stationed  at  Ben- 
nington. 

The  critical  period  of  the  campaign  preceding  the  battle  of  Ben- 
nington is  the  week  from  the  7th  to  the  13th  of  August.  In  this 
week  was  decided  the  question  whether  the  militia  should  all 
march  to  Stillwater,  according  to  Schuyler’s  new  plan ; or  whether 
they  should  remain  on  the  Vermont  border  to  execute  the  flank 
attack  originally  planned  by  Schuyler  and  advocated  by  Washing- 
ton, Stark,  and  the  Vermont  Council.  Within  this  week  Stark 

_ r 

arrived  at  Manchester,  assumed  command  of  his  brigade  and 
marched  to  Bennington ; with  the  aid  of  the  Vermont  Committee 
of  Safety,  he  convinced  Schuyler  and  Lincoln  that  the  militia 
should  not  march  directly  to  Stillwater,  but  should  rather  prepare 
for  the  attack  on  the  enemy’s  flank ; therefore  on  the  13th  of  Au- 
gust, Stark  was  “on  the  spot”  and  ready  to  begin  this  attack  when 
Baum  appeared  eighteen  miles  from  Bennington.  This  question 
and  its  settlement  are  manifestly  of  supreme  importance.  Yet 
with  all  its  importance  the  question  of  the  plans  and  movements 
of  all  three  generals  has  never  been  set  forth  with  completeness 
in  any  one  of  the  many  accounts  of  the  battle  or  the  campaign. 
This  can  now  be  done  in  the  light  of  documents  recently  printed 
or  discovered.38 

By  the  12th  of  August  Schuyler  appears  reconverted  to  his 
original  plan  of  attacking  the  enemy’s  flank  and  rear.  The  fol- 
lowing explanation  of  the  change  is  given  in  a sketch  of  Stark 
published  the  year  of  his  death,  in  Farmer  and  Moore’s  Collec- 
tions. This  sketch  was  based  on  an  account  by  Stark’s  son-in-law 
in  N.  H.  Patriot,  May  15,  1810,  and  on  particulars  given  by 

8TFor  the  attitude  of  Burgoyne  and  his  officers,  see  his  State  of  the  Ex- 
pedition, 13,  and  Appendix,  p.  xxii ; his  “Narrative,”  quoted  from  pre- 
ceding in  Fonblanque,  Episodes,  271-2:  his  letter  to  Germaine,  ibid.  276; 
Glich’s  account,  in  Vt.  H.  S.  Coll.,  I,  212  (“deplorable  deficiency  in  the 
means  of  transportation  . . . into  a desert  country  . . . corn  . . . laid 
waste  . . . cattle  driven  away  . . . grain,  grass  carefully  removed”).  The 
distance  is  given  in  Hadden’s  map,  Journal,  90,  as  25  miles ; by  Sir  Francis 
Clarke  as  about  29  miles  in  Burgoyne,  State  of  Expedition,  77. 

38See  below  p.  40  and  notes  42,  43 ; and  Apepndix  A,  Nos.  43,  48,  49,  50. 
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Stark’s  oldest  son  Caleb,  who  had  been  an  adjutant  in  the  North- 
ern army,  and  who  after  the  battle  had  carried  to  his  father  a 
message  from  General  Gates. 

“General  Schuyler  opened  a correspondence  with  Stark,  and 
endeavored  to  prevail  on  him  to  come  to  the  Sprouts.  The  latter 
gave  him  a detail  of  his  intended  operations,  viz.,  to  fall  upon 
the  rear  of  Burgoyne,  to  harrass  and  cut  off  his  supplies.  Gen. 
Schuyler  approved  the  plan  and  offered  to  furnish  him  with  five 
or  six  hundred  men  more  to  carry  it  into  execution.”39 

The  correspondence  substantiates  this  statement;  and  indi- 
cates that  Lincoln  aided  in  bringing  Stark  and  Schuyler  into 
agreement  on  the  basis  of  the  original  plan  of  a flank  movement. 
From  the  7th  to  the  10th  of  August,  Lincoln  was  with  Stark  at 
Manchester  and  Bennington  and  corresponding  with  Schuyler. 
On  the  1 2th,  Lincoln  was  with  Schuyler  at  Stillwater  and  wrote  to 
Washington:  “I  am  to  return  with  the  militia  from  the  Massa- 
chusetts, New  Hampshire,  and  the  Grants,  to  the  Northward, 
with  a design  to  fall  into  the  rear  of  Burgoyne.”  40  On  the  14th, 
Lincoln  wrote  Stark  from  Half  Moon,  a few  miles  below  Still- 
water: “Your  favor  of  yesterday’s  date,  per  express,  I received 
on  the  road  to  this  place.  As  the  troops  were  not  on  the  march,  I 
am  glad  you  detained  them  in  Bennington.  Our  plan  is  adopted.  I 
will  bring  with  me  camp  kettles,  Axes,  ammunition  and  flints  . . . 
You  will  please  to  meet  us,  as  proposed,  on  the  morning  of  the 
1 8th.  If  the  enemy  shall  have  possession  of  that  place,  and  in 
your  opinion  it  becomes  improper  for  us  to  rendezvous  there,  you 
will  be  so  good  as  to  appoint  another,  and  advise  me  of  the 
place.  . . ”41 

Finally,  the  statements  of  the  Patriot  article  of  1810,  and  of 
Farmer  and  Moore’s  Sketch  of  1822  are  fully  confirmed  by 


39Farmer  and  Moore,  Collections,  I,  (1822),  103,  116;  from  N.  H.  Patriot, 
May  15,  1810.  For  facts  regarding  Caleb  Stark,  see  Memoir  of  Stark, 
350-351-  “The  Sprouts”  were  “at  the  mouth  of  the  Mohawk  River.” 
Farmer  & Moore,  102. 

40Sparks,  Corr.  of  the  Amer.  Rev.,  I,  423.  Schuyler  wrote  from  Still- 
water to  Warner,  same  day  and  to  same  effect.  See  Appendix  A,  No.  43. 

"Memoir  and  Official  Corr.  of  Stark,  126.  The  reference  to  the  march- 
ing and  detention  of  troops  on  the  13th  is  explained  by  the  statement  of 

Capt.  Peter  Clark,  below  p.  48. 
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the  Trumbull  Papers,  published  in  1902,  and  by  an  unprinted 
letter  discovered  in  the  present  investigation.  Schuyler  trans- 
mitted to  Lincoln  on  the  15th  of  August  a letter  received 
from  Stark  and  added  this  endorsement:  “You  will  see 

his  determination  and  regulate  yourself  accordingly.”  42  “Gen. 
Lincoln  is  moved  this  day,  with  about  5 or  600  from  our  little 
army  to  fall  in  & cooperate  with  Starks,”  wrote  Jonathan  Trum- 
bull, Jr.,  from  Albany,  on  the  17th  of  August.43 

This  plan  of  attacking  Burgoyne’s  rear  and  flank  from  Vermont 
must  have  been  discussed  by  Stark  and  Lincoln  when  they  were 
together  between  the  7th  and  10th  of  August.  Schuyler’s  letters 
show  that  he  reverted  to  this  original  plan  beween  the  9th  and 
1 2th  of  August.  Now  this  is  just  the  time  when  Lincoln  and 
Stark  at  Bennington  were  corresponding  with  Schuyler,  and  when 
Lincoln  went  in  person  from  Stark  to  Schuyler.  On  the  12th  of 
August,  then,  while  Schuyler  and  Lincoln  were  together  at  Still- 
water, Schuyler  wrote  to  Warner  a letter  marked  “secret” : 

“A  movement  is  intended  from  here  with  part  of  the  Army  to 
fall  in  the  enemy’s  rear.  You  will  therefore  march  your  regiment 
and  such  of  the  militia  and  ranging  Companies  as  you  can  speedily 
collect  to  the  Northern  part  of  Cambridge  District  in  this  state 
where  the  troops  from  hence  will  be  there  to  join  you,  so  as  to  be 
there  on  the  18th  at  farthest.”  44 

This  gives  the  details  of  the  plan  which,  as  we  have  seen  above, 
Lincoln  communicated  to  Washington  on  the  same  day  and  from 
the  same  place.  Further  details  of  the  same  plan  are  given  in 
Schuyler’s  letter  of  the  following  day,  the  13th  of  August,  to  Lin- 
coln : 

“You  will  please  to  take  command  of  the  Troops  that  are  now 
on  the  way  from  Bennington  and  march  them  to  the  East  Side  of 
Hudson’s  River  to  the  Northern  parts  of  Cambridge,  where  Col. 
Warner  has  orders  to  join  you.  Should  you  on  your  arrival  at 

“MS.  letter  in  possession  of  Samuel  T.  Crosby,  Esq.,  Hingham,  Mass. 
Printed  in  Appendix  A,  No.  48.  Stark’s  letter  to  Schuyler  cannot  now 
be  found. 

“Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  7th  Ser.,  II  (1902),  119.  See  Appendix  A, 
No.  50. 

^Schuyler's  MS.  Orderly  Book  (Worcester),  p.  79,  No.  1908.  See  Ap- 
pendix A,  No.  43. 
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that  place  find  it  practicable,  by  coup  de  main,  to  make  an  Impres- 
sion on  any  post  the  Enemy  may  occupy,  you  will,  if  there  is  a 
prospect  of  success,  make  the  attempt.”45 

To  this  same  plan  of  a combined  flank  attack,  Lincoln  evidently 
referred  in  his  letter  of  the  14th  of  August,  quoted  above,  in 
which  he  wrote  Stark : 

“Our  plan  is  adopted  . . . meet  us  as  proposed  ...  If  the 
enemy  shall  have  possession  of  that  place  . . . appoint  another.” 
Finally,  the  agreement  of  the  three  generals  on  the  plan  is  in- 
dicated in  Schuyler’s  letter  on  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Bennington, 
the  1 6th  day  of  August,  to  the  Massachusetts  council : 

“Lincoln  . . . was  at  ten  this  Morning  at  Half  Moon  . . . and 
is  by  my  orders, — going  to  join  General  Stark  and  try  to  make  a 
Diversion  and  draw  off  the  Attention  of  the  enemy  by  marching  to 
the  Northern  parts  of  Cambridge  Vt.  [New  York].  . . . Happily 
I have  assurances  from  General  Stark  that  he  will  not  hesitate  to 
do  what  is  required.”46 

Unfortunately  Schuyler  and  Lincoln  agreed  upon  this  flank 
attack  too  late  to  aid  Stark  in  its  execution.  On  the  16th  of  Au- 
gust they  were  still  twenty  miles  away,  on  the  banks  of  the  Hud- 
son, Schuyler  planning  “to  make  a Diversion  and  draw  off  the 
Attention  of  the  enemy,”  and  Lincoln  just  starting  with  500  or 
600  men — on  the  very  day  when  Stark  won  the  battle  of  Benning- 
ton, before  reinforcements  from  the  Continental  army  on  the 
Hudson  could  reach  him.47 

On  the  9th  of  August,  Stark  marched  to  Bennington  instead  of 
proceeding  directly  to  Stillwater.  On  the  same  day  Burgoyne 
played  into  his  hands  by  detaching  Baum  on  the  expedition 
toward  Bennington  to  “try  the  affection  of  the  Country;  to  dis- 
concert the  Councils  of  the  Enemy  . . . and  obtain  large  supplies 


“Schuyler  to  Lincoln,  Stillwater,  Aug.  13,  1777.  Extract  printed  as 
above  in  C.  F.  Libbie’s  sale  catalogue  of  Nov.  14,  15,  1888.  A complete 
copy  of  the  original  sold  on  that  day  is  desired  by  the  writers,  who  have 
been  unable  to  obtain  from  Mr.  Libbie  the  name  of  the  buyer. 

“Schuyler  to  Mass.  Council,  Forts  Five  Miles  below  Stillwater,  Aug.  16, 
1777.  MS.  in  Mass.  Archives,  Vol.  198,  p.  44.  See  Appendix  A,  No.  49. 

47See  Appendix  A,  Nos.  48,  50,  57. 
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of  Cattle,  Horses  & Carriages/’48  On  the  day  he  received  these  in- 
structions from  Burgoyne,  Baum  marched  from  Fort  Edward 
southward  to  Fort  Miller.  Two  days  later  he  set  out  from  Fort 
Miller  to  Saratoga.  The  12th,  he  moved  from  Saratoga  to  Bat- 
tenkill,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Hudson,  and  here  halted  to  receive 
fresh  instructions  from  Burgoyne.  On  the  13th,  Baum  slowly 
marched  sixteen  miles  in  twelve  hours  from  Battenkill  to  Cam- 
bridge, which  was  on  the  direct  road  to  Bennington  and  only 
eighteen  miles  distant  from  it.  On  this  day,  “thirty  provincials 
and  fifty  savages’’  of  Baum’s  force  came  into  collision  with  two 
small  bodies  of  Americans  and  so  gave  warning  of  the  nearness  of 
the  British.49  , “Long  before  sunrise  on  the  14th,”  Baum’s 
“little  corps  was  under  arms,”  with  the  “intention  to  march  at 
once  upon  Bennington” ; but  he  was  delayed  “at  the  farm  ...  of 
Sankoik”  on  “the  northern  branch  of  the  Hosac,”  where  the  re- 
treating Americans  had  broken  down  the  bridge.  He  therefore 
“bivouacked  at  the  farm  of  Walmscott,  about  four  miles  from 
Sankoick,  and  three  from  Bennington.”  On  the  15th,  Baum  find- 
ing his  outposts  again  attacked,  sent  back  for  reinforcements,  and 
fortified  a position  on  a height  to  the  left  of  “the  farm  of  Walm- 
scott.” A few  sentences  from  the  stirring  “Account  of  the  Battle 
of  Bennington,”  by  Glich,  give  a clear-cut  picture  of  the  engage- 
ment as  viewed  by  the  Germans  from  their  entrenchments : 

“The  morning  of  the  sixteenth  rose  beautifully  serene.  . . . 
Colonel  Baume  . . . some  how  or  other  persuaded  to  believe,  that 
the  armed  bands,  of  whose  approach  he  was  warned,  were  loyal- 
ists . . . found  himself  attacked  in  front  and  flanked  by  thrice  his 
number  . . . whilst  the  very  persons  in  whom  he  had  trusted,  and 


48Burgoyne’s  “Instructions  for  Lieut.  Col.  Baume,”  in  Burgoyne’s  State 
of  Expedition,  App.  pp.  xxxiv-xxxviii,  with  Burgoyne’s  amendments ; 
Hadden,  Journal,  in;  N.  H.  State  Papers,  VIII,  664;  Stone,  Bur- 
goyne’s Campaign,  Appendix  3 ; Mass.  H.  S.  C.  2d  Ser.  II,  25-27.  Stark 
enclosed  a copy  of  the  instructions  in  his  letter  of  Aug.  18  to  N.  H. 
Authorities. 

49For  Baum’s  march,  see:  Hadden,  Journal,  iio-m;  Digby,  Journal, 
248,  250;  Baum’s  letters  to  Burgoyne,  in  Burgoyne,  State  of  Expedition, 
Appendix  XII ; Vt.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  I,  198-201 ; “Glich’s  Account,”  in  Vt. 
H.  S.  Coll.,  I,  21 1-223;  Stone,  letters  of  Brunswick  and  Hessian  Officers, 
96  ff.,  translated  from  Schlozer,  Briefwechsel,  III,  35  ff.  Breyman’s  Ac- 
count in  Gentleman’s  Magazine,  1778,  pp.  1 19-120.  A “Relation  of  the 
expedition  to  Bennington,”  ibid.,  121-2. 
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to  whom  he  had  given  arms,  lost  no  time  in  turning  them  against 
him.  . . . When  the  heads  of  the  columns  began  to  show  them- 
selves in  rear  of  our  right  and  left  . . . the  Indians  . . . lost  all 
confidence  and  fled  . . . leaving  us  more  than  ever  exposed.  . . . 
An  accident  . . . exposed  us,  almost  defenseless,  to  our  fate.  The 
solitary  tumbril,  which  contained  the  whole  of  our  spare  ammuni- 
tion, became  ignited,  and  blew  up.  For  a few  seconds  the  scene 
which  ensued  defies  all  power  of  language  to  describe.  The  bay- 
onet, the  butt  of  the  rifle,  the  sabre,  the  pike,  were  in  full  play, 
and  men  fell  as  they  rarely  fall  in  modern  warfare,  under  the 
direct  blows  of  their  enemies.  . . Col.  Baume,  shot  through  the 
body  by  a rifle  ball,  fell  mortally  wounded ; and  all  order  and  dis- 
cipline being  lost,  flight  or  submission  was  alone  thought  of.”50 


B0“ Account  of  the  Battle  of  Bennington  by  Glich,  a German  Officer  who 
was  in  the  Engagement  under  Col.  Baum,”  printed  in  the  Vt.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll..  I,  21 1-223;  for  the  above  extracts,  see  pp.  216-222.  H.  D.  Hall  (in 
Vt.  Hist.  Soc.  Pro.,  Oct.  20  and  Nov.  5,  1896,  p.  51,  note)  finds  no  officer 
Glick  in  the  British  army  and  thinks  “the  narrative  attributed  to  him  is 
taken  from  the  story  by  Rev.  George  Robert  Gleig,  of  England,  styled 
“ Saratoga .”  in  which  the  hero,  Macdirk,  gives  nearly  verbatim  the  same 
account  of  his  experience  in  the  battle.”  The  name  Glich  or  Glick  does 
not  appear  in  the  indices  of  Hadden’s  or  Digby’s  Journals,  Burgoyne’s 
Orderly  Book,  or  of  Rosengarten’s  ed.  of  Eeelking’s  German  Allied  Troops. 

The  spelling  of  the  proper  names  is  as  varied  as  could  be  expected 
when  men  of  three  countries  tried  to  spell  names  of  a language  with 
which  none  seem  to  have  been  familiar.  Baum  and  Skene  called  it  San- 
coick;  the  Brunswick  Officer  in  Schlozer’s  Briefwechsel,  Sain  Cuik  (III, 
38)  ; “Glich’s  Account,”  Sankoik  and  Sankoick;  in  Burgoyne’s  accounts 
it  is  called  variously  Sancoix  Mills,  Saint  Coick,  St.  Coick,  and  even 
Saintwick  Mills;  in  the  map  in  the  Gentleman’s  Mag.  Jan.  1778,  it  is 
Sanhick;  Fay  called  it  St.  Koik;  and  Spooner  turned  it  into  good  Irish- 
American  as  St.  Cork ! 

What  is  now  called  Walloomsac  was  written  Walloms  Kork  by  Brey- 
man,  but  was  Anglicised  into  Walloon-Creek  when  printed  in  the  Gentle- 
man’s Magazine;  “Glich’s  Account,”  spelled  it  Walmscott;  Durnford, 
Walmscock,  but  in  his  map  he  may  be  excused  for  getting  the  River 
wrongly  as  the  “Hosack” ; Skene.  Wallamscoock ; Stark,  Walloomscook, 
and  Wallumscoick ; Spooner,  Wallomsback;  Vt.  Council,  Wallomschaick ; 
Lincoln,  Lormscork ; and  by  the  time  it  reached  Boston  it  became  Looms- 
chork  in  the  “Handbill.” 

With  all  this  confusion  of  tongues,  it  seems  reasonable  to  call  the  battle 
by  the  name  by  which  it  speedily  came  to  be  known  and  has  continued  to 
be  called  on  both  sides  of  the  water,  the  “Battle  of  Bennington”  ; e.  g.  by 
Stark  in  1778  (N.  H.  State  Papers,  XVI,  419,  424)  ; by  Hancock  in  trans- 
mitting resolve  of  Congress  (Stark,  Mem.  and  Corr.,  139,  Oct.  5,  1777)  ; by 
the  “General  Assembly”  of  Mass.,  Dec.  4,  1777,  (Mem.  and  Corr.  Stark, 
140)  ; by  Stiles  who  had  from  Stark  “an  acc°  of  the  Battle 'of  Bennington,” 
Jan.  28,  1778;  and  in  the  examination  of  Earl  Harrington  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  (Burgoyne,  State  of  Expedition,  56)  ; 
and  by  the  settled  usage  of  historians.  Captain  Peter  Kimball  in  his  diary 
(Coffin.  Boscawen,  263)  called  it  “ye  actions  at  Benningtown.” 
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From  the  letters  of  Baum  and  the  picturesque  account  of  Glich, 
we  must  turn,  for  the  American  story,  to  the  terse  dispatch  of 
Stark  to  the  New  Hampshire  authorities,  written  two  days  after 
the  battle: 

“The  13th  I was  inform’d  that  a party  of  Indians  were  at  Cam- 
bridge ...  I detached  Col°  Gregg  with  200  men  under  his  com- 
mand to  stop  their  march.  In  the  evening  I had  information  by  ex- 
press that  there  was  a large  body  of  the  enemy  on  their  way  with 
their  field  pieces.  . . . The  14th  I marched  with  my  Brigade  & 
a few  of  this  States’  Militia,  to  oppose  them,  and  to  cover  Gregg’s 
retreat.  . . . About  four  miles  from  the  Town  [Bennington] 
I accordingly  ; met  him  on  his  return,  and  the  Enemy  in 
close  pursuit  of  him,  within  half  a mile  of  his  rear.  . . . 
I drew  up  my  little  army  on  an  eminince  in  open  view  of  their  en- 
campments, but  could  not  bring  them  to  an  engagement.  I 
marched  back  about  a mile,  and  there  encamp’d.  . . . The  15th  it 
rain’d  all  day ; I sent  out  parties  to  harass  them. 

“The  1 6th  I was  joined  by  this  States’  Militia  and  those  of 
Berkshire  County;  I divided  my  army  into  three  Divisions,  and 
sent  Col.  Nichols  with  250  men  on  their  rear  of  their  left  wing; 
Col°.  Hendrick  in  the  Rear  of  their  right,  with  300  men,  order’d 
when  join’d  to  attack  the  same. 

“In  the  mean  time  I sent  300  men  to  oppose  the  Enemy’s  front, 
to  draw  their  attention  that  way ; Soon  after  I detach’d  the 
Colonels  Hubbart  & Stickney  on  their  right  wing  with  200  men 
to  attack  that  part,  all  which  plans  had  their  desired  effect.  Col° 
Nichols  sent  me  word  that  he  stood  in  need  of  a reinforcement, 
which  I readily  granted,  consisting  of  100  men,  at  which  time  he 
commenced  the  attack  precisely  at  3 o’clock  in  the  afternoon, 
which  was  followed  by  all  the  rest.  I pushed  forward  the  remain- 
der with  all  speed ; our  people  behaved  with  the  greatest  spirit  & 
bravery  imaginable:  Had  they  been  Alexanders  or  Charleses  of 
Sweden,  they  could  not  have  behaved  better.  The  action  lasted 
two  hours.  ...  I recd  intelligence  that  there  was  a large  rein- 
forcement within  two  miles  of  us,  on  their  march,  which  occa- 
sion’d us  to  renew  our  attack.  But  luckily  for  us  Col0  Warner’s 
Regiment  came  up,  which  put  a stop  to  their  career.  ...  We  used 
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their  own  cannon  against  them.  ...  At  Sunset  we  obliged  them 
to  retreat  a second  time.  . . . 

I have  i Lieut.  Col°  since  dead,  i major,  7 Captains,  14  Lieuts 
4 Ensigns,  2 Cornets,  1 Judge  advocate,  1 Barron,  2 Cannadian 
officers,  6 sergeants,  1 Aid-de-camp  & seven  hundred  prisoners; 
— I almost  forgot  1 Hessian  Chaplain.”51 

In  his  tactics  on  the  battle  field,  Stark  showed  the  same  quali- 
ties he  had  displayed  in  the  general  strategy  of  the  campaign — 
quick  insight  and  decision,  followed  by  deliberate  and  stubborn 
action.  At  Bennington,  just  as  at  Bunker  Hill  and  Trenton, 
Stark  was  quick  to  see  the  importance  of  flank  movements,  and 
cool  in  carrying  them  out.  He  was  “as  active  in  attack  as  he  had 
then  been  obstinate  in  defense.”52  Because  he  had  insisted  on  the 
plan  of  a flank  movement  in  the  campaign  preceding  the  battle, 
Stark  had  a force  on  the  spot  ready  to  oppose  Baum  and  “check 
Burgoyne.” 

The  battle  of  Bennington  was  won  by  the  militia  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, Vermont  and  Massachusetts,  under  the  command  of  Stark. 
As  we  have  already  seen,  Lincoln  was  at  Half  Moon  on  the 
Hudson  the  day  of  the  battle,  and  was  not  in  time,  therefore,  to 
return  and  cooperate  with  Stark  and  Warner.  Stark  and  his 
troops  would  likewise  have  been  unable  to  return  to  Bennington, 

“Stark  to  N.  H.  authorities,  printed  in  N.  H.  State  Papers,  VIII,  670- 
671.  It  is  apparently  a more  trustworthy  copy  of  Stark’s  laconic  style 
and  phonetic  spelling  than  those  in  either  the  Vt.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  I,  204 
or  in  the  Stark  Memoir,  126,  both  of  which  are  taken  from  the  ‘‘Historical 
Collections  and  Monthly  Literary  Journal.”  The  days  of  the  week,  how- 
ever, inserted  in  the  N.  H.  Papers,  are  incorrectly  given.  Hubbart  is  a 
misspelling  for  Hobart;  and  Hendrick  for  Herrick.  The  “Lieut.  Col° 
since  dead”  was  Baum.  Stark’s  letter  of  Aug.  22  or  23  to  Gates  gives 
substantially  the  same  account  with  much  the  same  language;  but  it  gives 
less  accurately  a total  of  800  instead  of  1100  in  the  three  detachments 
sent  forward;  and  to  the  753  prisoners  of  Aug.  18  this  letter  of  Aug.  22 
adds  on  basis  of  later  information  “two  hundred  and  seven  dead  on  the 
spot”  making  a total  of  960  dead  or  taken  prisoners.  Vt.  H.  S.  Coll.,  I, 
206-207 ; Stark,  Memoir,  129-132.  The  total  number  dead,  wounded  and 
prisoners  is  given  as  991  in  Gates  Papers,  Spark’s  MSS.,  X.  Stark  did 
not  give  the  total  number  of  troops  for  either  side.  Lincoln  reported  the 
number  engaged  as  “about  2,000”  under  Stark,  against  “about  1,500  of  the 
enemy.”  Capt.  Barnes  brought  to  Boston  a report  of  1,750  under  Stark, 
and  2,500  (evidently  an  exaggeration)  of  the  enemy.  See  Appendix  A, 
Nos.  56,  57,  65;  Appendix  B,  No.  36. 

“Trevelyan,  Amer.  Rev.,  Pt.  II,  Vol.  II,  107;  there  applied  to  Stark  at 
Trenton. 
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had  he  allowed  them  on  the  7th  of  August  to  march  to  Stillwater 
as  they  had  been  ordered  to  do  before  he  arrived  at  Manchester 
and  “chose  to  command  himself.”  That  there  was  any  respect- 
able force  at  Bennington  capable  of  offering  resistance  to  Baum 
is  due  to  the  resolute  good  sense  of  Stark  and  of  the  Vermont 
Council  of  Safety,  and  to  the  terms  of  the  independent  command 
given  Stark  by  the  State  of  New  Hampshire.  Had  Schuyler’s 
orders  of  the  4th  and  9th  of  August  to  Lincoln  and  the  Vermont 
Council  been  carried  out,  the  militia  would  have  been  on  the 
Hudson  more  than  twenty  miles  away,  when  Baum  approached 
Bennington.53  The  facts,  then,  as  told  by  the  participants  fully 
substantiate  the  statement  of  Josiah  Bartlett  quoted  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  paper: 

“Had  Gen1  Starks  gone  to  Stillwater  agreable  to  orders;  there 
would  have  been  none  to  oppose  Col.  Baum  in  carrying  Gen1  Bur- 
goine’s  orders  into  Execution.” 

It  is  evident  that  Stark’s  fellow  citizens  and  fellow  soldiers  of 
New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  understood  the  situation  and  had 
some  substantial  reasons  for  feeling  that  the  independent  com- 
mand was  justified  both  by  the  conditions  which  preceded  it  and 
by  the  results  which  followed. 

The  unfavorable  judgment  of  General  Lincoln  and  of  the 
Continental  Congress  remains  to  be  discussed.  The  usual  state- 
ment is  that  Stark,  on  his  arrival  at  Manchester,  was  ordered  by 
Schuyler  to  march  to  Stillwater  and  refused  to  do  so.  Two 
facts  which  seem  to  have  escaped  notice  show  this  statement  to 
be  a somewhat  misleading  half-truth.  In  the  first  place,  Schuy- 
ler’s orders  were  not  to  Stark;  they  were  transmitted  directly  by 
Lincoln  to  Stark’s  brigade  of  militia  without  Stark’s  knowledge. 
Second,  Stark  eventually  acted  in  harmony  with  Schuyler;  he 
started  to  march  to  the  appointed  rendezvous  at  Cambridge  on 
the  13th  when  he  received  word  that  the  enemy  were  already 
there;  and  on  the  16th  of  September  he  did  march  to  Stillwater, 
but  he  marched  via  Bennington,  and  after  carrying  out  the  flank 
attack  desired  by  both  Schuyler  and  Washington. 

53For  a confirmation  of  this  from  Burgoyne’s  point  of  view,  see  his  State 
of  the  Expedition,  106-107. 
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Of  the  relations  between  Lincoln  and  Stark  at  Manchester 
Vermont  on  the  7th  of  August,  we  have  three  accounts : one  by 
Lincoln  in  a letter  to  Schuyler  transmitted  by  the  latter  to  Con- 
gress ; one  in  a letter  by  Captain  Peter  Clark  of  Stark’s  brigade ; 
and  a newspaper  account,  which  appeared  in  Stark’s  lifetime, 
“collected  from  the  papers  and  conversations  of  the  General  by 
his  son-in-law,  B.  F.  Stickney,  Esq.”54  Stark’s  own  account, 
contained  in  a letter  written  the  7th  of  August  and  acknowledged 
on  the  1 2th  by  the  New  Hampshire  Committee  of  Safety,  cannot 
now  be  found.56  The  nearest  approach  to  Stark’s  story  is  there- 
fore the  version  which  appears  to  have  been  given  by  Stark  to 
his  family  and  published  by  his  son-in-law  in  the  Concord  Patriot, 
May  15,  1810,  twelve  years  before  the  general’s  death.  This  is 
also  quoted  verbatim  in  the  “Biographical  Sketch”  published  in 
the  year  of  Stark’s  death  in  Farmer  and  Moore’s  Collections, 
and  stated  by  them  to  be  based  on  particulars  given  by  Stark’s 
oldest  son  Caleb  and  his  son-in-law,  Stickney.  This  contem- 
porary family  account  is  as  follows: 

“He  [Stark]  found  the  advantage  of  his  independent  com- 
mand immediately  upon  his  arrival  at  Manchester,  for  the  packs 
of  his  men  were  paraded  as  for  a march.  He  enquired  for  the 
cause,  and  was  informed  Gen.  Lincoln  had  been  there  and  had 
ordered  them  off  to  the  Sprouts,  at  the  mouth  of  Mohawk  river. 
He  sought  for,  and  found  Lincoln,  and  demanded  of  him  his  au- 
thority for  undertaking  the  command  of  his  men.  Lincoln  said 
it  was  by  order  of  General  Schuyler.  Stark  desired  him  to  tell 
Gen.  Schuyler  that  he  considered  himself  adequate  to  the  com- 
mand of  his  own  men,  and  gave  him  copies  of  his  commission 
and  orders.”56 

This  family  version  is  corroborated  by  the  testimony  of  one 


E4“Sketch  of  Stark,”  in  Farmer  and  Moore’s  Collections,  I (1822),  116. 
The  article  itself  is  in  N.  H.  Patriot,  Concord,  N.  H.,  May  15,  1810,  un- 
signed. 

55This  letter  has  been  sought  for  in  vain,  and  is  greatly  desired  by  the 
writer.  See  Appendix  A,  No.  35. 

56N.  H.  Patriot,  Concord,  N.  H.,  May  15,  1810.  The  “Biographical  Sketch 
of  John  Stark,”  in  Farmer  and  Moore’s  Collections,  I (1822),  102,  quotes 
this  verbatim,  and  in  note  at  end  cites  Stickney’s  article  as  one  of  the  au- 
thorities for  Sketch. 
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of  Stark’s  captains,  Peter  Clark,  of  Lyndeboro,  New  Hampshire, 
who  wrote  his  wife  as  follows: 

“Manchester  [Vt.],  August  6,  1777. 

...  We  have  made  us  tents  with  boards  but  this  moment  we 
have  had  orders  to  march  for  Bennington  and  leave  them,  and 
from  thence  we  are  to  march  for  Albany  to  join  the  Continental 
Army,  and  try  to  stop  Burgoyne  in  his  career.  . . . 

August  7,  1777. 

A few  minutes  after  I finished  my  letter  there  was  a consider- 
able turn  in  affairs  by  reason  of  Gen.1  Stark  arriving  in  town. 
The  orders  we  had  for  marching  was  given  by  General  Lincoln 
— what  passed  between  Lincoln  and  Stark  is  not  known  but  by 
what  we  can  gather  together,  Stark  chooses  to  command  him- 
self. I expect  we  shall  march  for  Bennington  next  Sabbath  and 
where  we  shall  go  to  from  there  I cannot  tell.”57 

It  was  entirely  natural  for  Stark  to  “choose  to  command  him- 
self” the  brigade  which  he  had  raised,  and  which  he  had  been 
commissioned  to  command.  It  was  also  inevitable  that  the  sturdy 
and  quick  tempered  old  Indian  fighter  should  have  felt  affronted, 
when  we  found  that  his  volunteer  militia  had  been  ordered  off 
without  his  knowledge,  and  moreover  that  the  order  had 
been  given  by  one  of  the  men  who  had  been  made  a 
major-general  when  Stark  was  passed  over,  the  previous  Feb- 
ruary, by  Congress.58  Consequently,  a strong  personal  feeling 
inevitably  cropped  out  in  the  conversation  between  Lincoln  and 
Stark;  and  this  personal  element  was  naturally  emphasized  in 
the  following  account  sent  by  Lincoln  to  Schuyler. 


”N.  E.  Hist.  Gen.  Reg.,  XIV,  (i860),  121-122.  Stark  himself  marched 
the  next  day  Friday,  (not  Sunday,  as  incorrectly  given  in  copy  of  his  ac- 
count, N.  H.  State  Papers,  VIII,  670)  Aug.  8,  and  arrived  at  Bennington, 
Sat.  Aug.  9.  Clark  came  to  Bennington  from  Manchester,  Monday,  Aug. 
11 ; ibid.,  and  Vt.  H.  S.  Coll.,  I,  204.  The  Memoir  of  Stark  by  Caleb  Stark 
(p.  48)  entirely  misses  the  point  of  Lincoln’s  giving  orders  to  Stark’s  men 
without  consulting  the  latter.  The  failure  to  notice  this  was  probably  due 
to  the  error  in  chronology  by  which  Lincoln’s  arrival  with  instructions  is 
incorrectly  given  in  the  Memoir  as  after  Stark’s  arrival  at  Manchester, 
Aug.  9,  whereas  Lincoln  had  arrived  at  Manchester  Aug.  2,  and  wrote 
from  Manchester  Aug.  6 to  Stark.  See  Appendix  A,  Nos.  42  and  32. 

88See  Appendix  A,  Nos.  1 and  4. 
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“Bennington,  Aug.st  8.th  1777* 

Dear  General 

Yesterday  Gen.1  Stark  from  New  Hampshire  came  into 
Camp  at  Manchester — by  his  Instructions  from  that  State  It 
is  at  his  option  to  Act  in  Conjunction  with  the  Continental  Armey 
or  not.  He  seems  to  be  exceedingly  soured  and  thinks  he  hath 
been  neglected  and  hath  not  had  Justice  done  him  by  Congress — 
he  is  determined  not  to  join  the  Continental  Armey  untill  the 
Congress  give  him  his  Rank  therein — his  Claim  is  to  command 
all  the  Officers  he  Commanded  last  Year  as  also  all  those  who 
joined  the  Armey  after  him.  Whether  he  will  march  his  Troops 
to  Stillwater  or  not  I am  quite  at  a loss  to  know — but  If  he  doth 
it  is  a fixed  point  with  him  to  act  there  as  a Seperate  Chor  and 
take  no  orders  from  any  officer  in  the  Northern  Department 
saving  your  Honour  for  he  saith  they  all  were  Either  Com- 
manded by  him  the  last  year  or  joined  the  Armey  after  him  Its 
very  unhappy  that  this  matter  by  him  is  carried  to  so  great  a 
length  especially  at  at  (sic)  time  when  Every  exertion  for  our 
Common  Safety  is  so  absolutely  Necessary  I have  Good  Rea- 
son to  believe  if  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  were  Informed  of 
the  Matter  they  would  give  New  and  Very  different  Instructions 
to  Gen.1  Starkes.  The  Troops  from  the  Massachusetts  are  Col- 
lecting here  I don’t  know  what  Number  may  be  Expected.  I 
suppose  the  Rear  will  be  up  tomorrow  night  at  farthest  I am 
Dear  Sir  with  Regard  and  Esteam  your  most  Obed.*  Humble 
Servt  B.  Lincoln”58 

To  Lincoln’s  letter  Schuyler  made  immediate  and  tactful  re- 
ply. “You  will  please  to  assure  General  Stark  that  I have  ac- 
quainted Congress  of  his  situation,  and  that  I trust  and  entreat 
he  will,  on  the  present  alarming  crisis,  waive  his  right,  as  the 
greater  the  sacrifice  he  makes  to  his  feelings,  the  greater  will 
be  the  honor  due  to  him.”60  Lincoln  forwarded  this  letter  to 

B#MS.  copy  in  Gov.  Josiah  Bartlett’s  Correspondence,  Vol.  I,  Dartmouth 
College  Library,  in  hand  of  Geo.  Frost.  The  latter’s  comments  are  given 
below,  p.  5 2.  The  letter  without  the  comments  is  printed  in  N.  H.  State 
Papers,  VIII,  662 ; and  in  Lossing,  Schuyler,  II,  263.  Lincoln  was  mis- 
taken in  thinking  N.  H.  would  give  “new  and  very  different  instructions.” 
See  the  N.  H.  reply  to  Stark  in  Appendix  A,  No.  44. 

#0Lossing,  Schuyler,  II,  263,  from  “Schuyler’s  MS.  Letter  Book.” 
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Stark  with  the  generous  endorsement:  “I  can  only  subjoin  my 
entreaties  to  his  that  you  will  not  now,  when  every  exertion  for 
the  common  safety  is  necessary,  suffer  any  consideration  to  pre- 
vent your  affording  him  all  the  succour  in  your  power.”61 

These  three  letters  of  Lincoln  and  Schuyler  constitute  the 
evidence  left  by  them  as  to  any  lack  of  harmony  with  Stark. 
There  is  no  reference  to  it  by  Schuyler  in  his  defence  before  the 
court  martial;  none  by  Stark  after  the  missing  letter  of  the 
7th  of  August;  and  none  by  Washington  in  his  correspondence. 
Stark  and  Schuyler  knew  and  valued  each  other,  and  Lincoln 
acted  honorably  and  tactfully. 

We  have  already  seen  that  Schuyler  was  reconverted  to  the 
plan  of  a flank  attack  and  planned  to  send  Lincoln  to  aid  Stark 
in  carrying  it  out.  Stark  also  on  his  part  shared  the  readiness 
to  co-operate  with  Lincoln  and  Stark  in  a flank  movement  toward 
the  Hudson.  He  began  his  march  before  the  battle  of  Benning- 
ton and  completed  it  after  winning  the  victory.  On  the  8th  of 
August,  Stark  advanced  half  way  to  Stillwater,  marching  some 
twenty  miles  southwest  from  Machester,  Vermont,  to  Benning- 
ton. On  the  13th,  Stark  was  preparing  to  continue  his  march, 
apparently  to  Cambridge  in  pursuance  of  the  plan  agreed  upon 
with  Lincoln,  when  news  came  of  the  approach  of  Baum.  On 
the  13th,  says  Captain  Peter  Clark,  “the  whole  Brigade  was 
paraded  to  march  to  Still  Water  and  while  under  arms  the  Gen- 
eral, received  intelligence  that  there  was  a large  body  of  the 
Enemy  coming  to  destroy  the  Stores  at  Bennington,  whereupon 
the  Brigade  was  dismissed.”62  On  receipt  of  Stark’s  letter  of 
the  same  day,  Lincoln  replied:  “As  the  troops  were  not  on  the 
march,  I am  glad  you  detained  them  in  Bennington.  ...  If  the 
enemy  have  possession  of  that  place  . . . [i.  e.  Cambridge]  ap- 
point another.”63  The  credit  for  this  wise  delay  at  Bennington 
Stark  generously  gave  to  the  Vermont  Council  of  Safety,  with 
whom  he  evidently  acted  in  fullest  harmony.  Two  days  after 
the  battle,  he  wrote  to  the  Hartford  Courant  as  follows : 

61Lincoln  to  Stark,  Bennington,  Aug.  9.  Sparks  MSS.  (Harvard  Lib.), 
X,  290. 

62Clark  to  his  wife,  Bennington,  Aug.  18 ; in  N.  E.  Hist,  and  Gen.  Reg., 
XIV,  122. 

“Mem.  Stark,  126.  Cf.  above  p.  40. 
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'‘I  received  orders  to  march  to  Manchester  and  act  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Col.  Warner.  After  my  arrival  at  that  place  I received 
orders  from  Major  General  Lincoln  pursuant  to  orders  from 
General  Schuyler,  to  march  my  whole  brigade  to  Stillwater,  and 
join  the  main  army  then  under  his  command.  At  the  same  time 
requested  the  whole  of  the  militia  (by  Gen.  Schuyler’s  order) 
of  the  State  of  Vermont  to  join  him  and  march  to  Stillwater  as 
aforesaid.  In  obedience  thereto  I marched  with  my  brigade  to 
Bennington  on  my  way  to  join  him,  leaving  that  part  of  the 
country  almost  naked  to  the  ravage  of  the  enemy.  The  Honor- 
able the  Council  then  sittiug  at  Bennington  were  much  against 
my  marching  with  my  Brigade,  as  it  was  raised  on  their  request, 
they  apprehending  great  danger  of  the  enemy’s  approaching  to 
that  place,  which  afterwards  we  found  truly  to  be  the  case.  They 
happily  agreed  to  postpone  giving  orders  to  the  militia  to 
march.”64 

Congress  was  not  so  well  informed  of  the  situation  as  were 
Schuyler  and  Lincoln  and  the  Vermont  Council.  The  action  of 
Congress  was  therefore  neither  particularly  intelligent  nor 
timely.  The  letter  of  the  8th  of  August  from  Lincoln  to  Schuy- 
ler describing  his  meeting  with  Stark,  already  quoted  above, 
was  forwarded  by  Schuyler  to  Congress.  . Upon  that  body  it 
made  naturally  an  impression  that  was  both  unfavorable  and 
false.  The  impression  was  unfavorable,  since  the  letter  so 
strongly  emphasized  the  personal  grievances  of  Stark  and  his 
criticism  of  Congress.  The  impression  was  false,  because,  while 
not  stating  definitely  the  reasons  for  the  actions  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, the  letter  would  give  the  casual  or  prejudiced  reader  the 
false  idea  that  New  Hampshire  gave  Stark  the  independent  com- 


84  Vt.  H.  Soc.  Coll.,  I,  228-229,  from  the  Hartford  Courant  of  Oct.  7,  1777. 
Stark  was  not  strictly  accurate  in  regard  to  his  orders  from  N.  H. ; he 
was  to  “act  in  conjunction  with  the  Troops  of  that  State  or  any  other  of 
the  States  or  of  the  United  States  or  separately  as  it  shall  appear  Expedi- 
ent to  you.”  Ibid.,  188-9,  and  see  above  p.  31.  He  gives  however  the  real 
import  of  his  orders  as  he  and  the  N.  H.  Comm,  understood  them.  So 
the  N.  H.  Comm,  of  Safety  wrote,  July  23  to  Artemas  Ward:  “Orders  is- 
sued . . . for  militia  ...  to  march  immediately  to  the  assistance  of  our 
Friends  in  the  new  State  of  Vermont,  under  the  command  of  Br.  Gen. 
Stark.”  N.  H.  State  Papers,  VIII,  645.  Cf.  Weare’s  letter  of  Aug.  5, 
to  N.  Y.  Comm.  Safety,  Vt.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  I,  194. 
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mand  because  he  felt  he  ‘‘hath  not  had  justice  done  him  by  Con- 
gress.” In  justice  to  Lincoln  it  should  be  remembered  that  he 
wrote  under  personally  irritating  circumstances  a personal  let- 
ter intended  for  Schuyler  and  not  for  Congress.  A more  care- 
ful perusal  of  Lincoln’s  letter  shows  that  it  gives  merely  Stark’s 
personal  attitude ; it  was  not  intended  to  give  and  it  did  not  give 
any  indication  of  the  reasons  which  led  New  Hampshire  to  give 
Stark  his  independent  command.  The  cause  of  New  Hamp- 
shire’s action  was  not  a private  grievance,  but  a public  necessity. 
To  understand  it  we  must  turn  from  the  personal  grievance  de- 
scribed by  Lincoln  to  the  facts  testified  to  by  Josiah  Bartlett  and 
now  printed  for  the  first  time.  Unfortunately  it  was  upon  Lin- 
coln’s letter  that  contemporary  judgment  of  New  Hampshire’s 
action  was  based,  and  later  writers  have  started  from  this  false 
basis.05  The  impression  which  that  letter  made  upon  a New 
Hampshire  delegate  in  Congress  is  shown  in  the  following 
shrewd  comments  appended  by  George  Frost  to  a copy  of  Lin- 
coln’s letter  which  he  forwarded  to  the  New  Hampshire  author- 
ities. 

“The  foregoing  letter  was  Sent  by  Gen.1  Lincoln  to  Gen.1 
Schoyler  and  by  P.  Schoyler  to  Congress  which  is  Very  alarm- 
ing to  Congress  that  Gen.1  Starkes  should  take  Occasion  to  Re- 
sent any  Supposed  Affrunt  by  Congress  to  him  when  his  Coun- 
try lays  at  Stake,  at  the  same  time  would  take  notis  that  we  shall 
loos  the  benifet  of  our  troops  being  put  in  the  Continentall  pay 
Except  the  Measures  are  alterd,  and  woud  also  observe  he  don’t 
refuse  to  put  himselfe  under  Gen.1  Schoyler  who  is  Recarled 
from  that  command  and  Congress  has  given  the  Command  of 
that  Armey  to  Gen.1  Gates,  wc^  I Suppose  Ge.1  Starkes  knew 
not  of  at  that  time,  as  to  the  promotion  of  Officers  in  the  Armey 
the  Congress  went  on  a new  plan  agreaed  on  in  Baltimore  (at  the 
Raising  the  as  it  Called  Standing  Armey)  that  Every  State 
Should  in  Some  measure  have  their  propotion  of  Gen.1  Officers 


“There  is  no  contemporary  evidence  for  attributing  N.  H.’s  action  to 
Stark’s  personal  pique  and  his  demand  for  an  independent  command  on 
that  ground.  The  earliest  authority  found  for  the  ordinary  story  is  in  the 
inaccurate  Ira  Allen,  written  21  years  later.  Almost  every  modern  account 
repeats  the  story. 
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according  to  the  Troops  they  Raised  by  which  Reason  som 
officers  was  superseded  or  as  they  call  affronted.”66 

Under  the  misleading  impression  derived  from  Lincoln’s  let- 
ter to  Schuyler,  Congress  on  the  19th  of  August,  three  days  after 
Stark’s  independent  instructions  had  enabled  him  to  render 
effective  aid  “to  the  common  cause,”  passed  the  following  vote 
of  censure,  in  complete  ignorance  of  the  victory  at  Bennington: 
“Resolved,  That  a copy  of  general  Lincoln’s  letter  be  forth- 
with transmitted  to  the  council  of  New-Hampshire,  and  that  they 
be  informed,  that  the  instructions  which  general  Stark  says  he 
has  received  from  them  are  destructive  of  military  subordination 
and  highly  prejudicial  to  the  common  cause  at  this  crisis;  and 
therefore  that  they  be  desired  to  instruct  general  Stark  to  con- 
form himself  to  the  same  rules  which  other  general  officers  of 
the  militia  are  subject  to  whenever  they  are  called  out  at  the 
expence  of  the  United  States.”67 

In  the  debate  on  this  resolution,  the  New  Hampshire  delegates 
defended  her  action,  on  the  basis  of  reasons  contained  in  a letter 
from  Josiah  Bartlett.  “The  militia  of  that  State  had  lost 
all  confidence  in  the  General  Officers  who  had  the  command 
at  Tyconderoga  . . . they  would  not  turn  out  nor  be  com- 
manded by  such  officers;  the  preservation  of  the  lives  of  the 
inhabitants  on  our  frontiers  . . . made  such  orders  at  that 
critical  time  absolutely  necessary;  we  were  not  about  to  jus- 
tify General  Stark  for  making  a demand  of  rank  in  the 
army  at  that  critical  time,  but  we  well  knew  he  had  a 
great  deal  to  say  for  himself  on  that  head,  and  had  . . . dis- 
tinguished himself,  while  others  were  advanced  over  his  head. 
...  We  informed  Congress  that  we  had  not  the  least  doubt  but 
the  first  battle  they  heard  of  from  the  North  would  be  fought  by 
Stark  and  the  troops  commanded  by  him.  . . . Judge  of  our 
feelings,  when  the  very  next  day  we  had  a confirmation  of  what 
we  had  asserted  by  an  express  from  General  Schuyler  giving  an 
Account  of  the  victory  obtained  by  General  Stark  and  the  troops 


68Comment  of  Geo.  Frost  (N.  H.  delegate  to  Congress),  appended  to  his 
copy  of  Lincoln’s  letter.  In  Gov.  Josiah  Bartlett’s  Correspondence,  Vol. 
I,  Dartmouth  Coll.  Lib. 

"Journals  of  Congress,  III,  337-338. 
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under  his  command.  We  believe  this  circumstance  only  will 
make  those  easy  who  have  been  trying  to  raise  a dust  in  Con- 
gress.”68 

The  vote  of  censure  by  Congress  was  certainly  ill-timed ; prob- 
ably it  would  have  never  been  proposed  had  Congress  waited 
one  day  longer.  On  the  4th  of  October,  Congress  was  better  in- 
formed and  passed  a vote  that  was  more  generous  and  more  just. 

“ Resolved , That  the  thanks  of  Congress  be  presented  to  gen- 
eral Stark  of  the  New-Hampshire  militia,  and  the  officers  and 
troops  under  his  command,  for  their  brave  and  successful  attack 
upon,  and  signal  victory  over,  the  enemy  in  their  lines  at  Benning- 
ton ; and  that  brigadier  Stark  be  appointed  a brigadier  general  in 
the  army  of  the  United  States.”69 

The  New  Hampshire  instructions  to  Stark  were  doubtless  in 
theory  “destructive  of  military  subordination ;”  but  “military 
subordination”  had  to  yield  to  the  more  imperative  necessity  of 
a military  force  capable  of  “the  preservation  of  the  lives  of  the 
inhabitants  on  our  frontiers.”  At  that  memorable  three  days  ses- 
sion in  July,  1777,  the  members  of  the  New  Hampshire  General 
Court  and  of  the  Committee  of  Safety  were  confronted,  not 
with  a question  of  rank,  but  with  the  far  more  vital  one  of  self- 
preservation.  They  knew  that  a brigade  could  not  be  raised  in 
face  of  the  universal  loss  of  confidence  in  the  generals  of  the 
Northern  Department,  and  of  the  fear  that  any  militia  would  be 
called  to  the  “southward,”  away  from  the  threatened  frontier. 
They  had  been  summoned  in  extra  session  not  in  response  to 
calls  for  continental  troops  but  to  answer  the  cry  of  distress  from 
their  Vermont  neighbors.  They  knew  that  men  would  volunteer 


“Nath1  Folsom  and  Geo.  Frost  to  N.  H.  authorities,  N.  H.  State  Papers. 
VIII,  663-664.  The  letter  of  Bartlett’s  was  not  the  one  of  Sept.  22,  quoted 
at  the  beginning  of  this  article,  but  a letter  written  earlier,  before  Congress 
had  taken  any  action.  The  letter  states  that  “many  illiberal  reflections” 
were  thrown  out  by  “some  of  the  southern  Gentlemen and  that  on  Aug. 
21  a motion  of  Maryland  to  censure  Stark  was  laid  on  the  table  “by  a 
grate  majority.”  Mr.  Chase  of  Maryland  was  the  only  one  to  vote  against 
the  resolution  of  October  4,  appointing  Stark  a Brigadier  General  (see 
Appendix  A,  No.  70).  Two  interesting  letters  of  Jas.  Lovell  of  Mass.,  and 
Whipple  of  N.  H.,  are  given  in  Appendix  A,  Nos.  59,  68. 

“Journals  of  Congress,  III,  41 1. 

In  1895,  Congress  adjourned  to  accept  “Statues  of  John  Stark  and  Daniel 
Webster  presented  by  the  State  of  N.  H.”  See  Appendix  B,  No.  67. 
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promptly  to  serve  under  Stark  and  that  he  was  admirably  fitted 
by  nature  and  experience  to  manage  such  a volunteer  militia  un- 
hampered by  restrictions.  They  therefore  left  it  to  his  discretion 
whether  he  should  join  with  continental  troops  or  not. 

The  peculiar  instructions  giving  Stark  an  independent  com- 
mand seem  admirably  adapted  to  meet  the  peculiar  exigencies  of 
the  situation.  That  they  were  so  adapted  is  proven  by  the  results 
which  followed.  Stark’s  independent  command  enabled  him,  first, 
to  recruit  a brigade  of  1,492  officers  and  men  in  six  days,  and  to 
move  forward  at  once,  knowing  his  volunteers  would  follow 
without  hesitation;  second,  to  insist  on  a flank  attack,  based  on 
sound  strategy ; third,  to  reconvert  Schuyler  to  this  sound 
strategy ; fourth,  to  co-operate  with  militia  from  Vermont  and 
Massachusetts  in  retaining  at  Bennington  a force  sufficient  to 
check  Baum  and  win  the  battle  of  Bennington ; and  finally  to  re- 
store confidence  and  then  to  march  with  victorious  troops  to  Still- 
water and  Saratoga. 

Without  the  independent  command,  the  presence  of  Stark  and 
his  brigade  at  Bennington  was  an  impossibility.  Without  Stark 
and  his  brigade,  the  victory  at  Bennington  was  impossible.  With- 
out Bennington,  who  can  say  what  a difference  there  might  have 
been  at  Saratoga?  It  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge  Upon  the  import- 
ance of  the  Battle  of  Bennington ; it  has  been  recognized  from 
that  day  to  this  by  both  American  and  British  contestants  and 
historians.  It  is  enough  to  refer  to  Washington’s  estimate  of 
what  he  called  ‘'the  great  stroke  struck  by  Gen.  Stark  near  Ben- 
nington;”70 and  to  the  judgment  of  the  latest  and  most  epigram- 
matic of  the  English  historians  of  the  Revolution : “Bennington 

. . proved  to  be  the  turning  point  of  the  Saratoga  campaign 
which  was  the  turning  point  of  the  war.”71  To  one  who  ex- 
amines carefully  the  records  of  that  day  or  the  judgments  of  this, 
Stark’s  independent  command  appears  a turning  point  not  only 
in  a decisive  battle,  but  also  in  a decisive  campaign,  and  in  an 
epoch-making  movement.  To  the  sober  second  thought  of  his 


70See  letters  of  Washington  showing  his  desire  for  and  appreciation  of 
the  battle:  Sparks,  V,  1,  31,  42;  Ford,  V,  508,  VI,  34. 

71Trevelyan,  American  Revolution,  Pt.  II,  Vol.  II,  123-4. 
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day  or  of  ours,  Stark’s  independent  command  seems  warranted 
by  its  deep-seated  causes  and  justified  by  its  far-reaching  results. 

We  have  followed  the  story  of  Stark’s  campaign  as  told  by 
participants  and  contemporaries.  It  is  a tale  of  swift  prepara- 
tion, strategic  delay,  and  intrepid  attack. 

Stark  “chose  to  command  himself”  the  army  which  he  had 
raised  himself ; but  he  felt  he  acted  in  accord  with  Schuyler,  as 
well  as  in  fulfilment  of  the  terms  of  his  independent  command. 
The  responsibility  for  granting  that  command  must  be  shared  by 
the  public  sentiment  which  demanded  it,  the  General  Court  which 
voted  it,  and  the  general  who  accepted  it.  The  credit  for  the 
sound  judgment  which  led  to  the  wise  delay  at  Bennington  must 
be  given  to  Stark  and  the  Vermont  Council  of  Safety.  The  final 
accord  in  plans  is  due  to  the  wise  and  eventually  harmonious  ac- 
tion of  Schuyler  of  New  York,  and  Lincoln  of  Massachusetts, 
as  well  as  of  Stark  of  New  Hampshire  and  Warner  of  Vermont. 
Schuyler  and  Stark  supplemented  each  other  admirably  both  in 
personal  characteristics  and  in  manner  of  conducting  a cam- 
paign ; Lincoln  helped  to  prevent  a rupture  between  them ; the 
Berkshire  militia  and  Parson  Allen  were  just  in  time  for  the 
fighting  on  which  they  insisted  ; Warner  and  the  Vermont  men 
and  supplies  and  especially  the  timely  reinforcements  against 
Breyman  were  essential  to  both  the  campaign  and  the  final  en- 
gagement. The  final  result  was  so  creditable  that  there  was  credit 
enough  for  all  concerned.  The  plans  and  preparations  of 
Schuyler  and  the  Vermont  Council  were  essential  to  Stark’s  op- 
portunity ; Stark’s  power  to  take  advantage  of  that  opportunity 
was  due  to  his  independent  command. 

Stark’s  independent  command  was  in  historic  harmony  with 
the  unfortunate  but  inevitable  conditions  which  he  had  to  meet; 
with  the  task  he  had  to  perform ; and  with  the  characteristics  of 
the  man  and  his  contemporaries.  Personal  independence  and 
self-assertiveness  were  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the 
frontiersman  and  Indian  fighter,  and  of  his  troops  whom  he  so 
aptly  described  as  “undisciplined  freemen  . . . men  that  had  not 
learned  the  art  of  submission,  nor  had  they  been  trained  to  the  art 
of  war.”72  These  were  also  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  the 

72Farmer  and  Moore’s  Collections,  I,  113.  See  Appendix  A,  No.  78. 
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frontier  life  of  colonial  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont,  and  of  the 
period  of  the  Revolution.  The  conditions  which  necessitated 
the  independent  command  are  much  to  be  regretted;  but  so  also 
are  the  conditions  which  necessitated  the  Revolution. 

The  Bennington  campaign  brings  out  sharply  the  strength  and 
weakness  of  the  Revolutionary  era,  when  the  newly  born  Ameri- 
can nation  was  passionately  devoted  to  the  idea  of  liberty,  but  had 
not  yet  learned  to  understand  and  love  the  idea  of  union.  It  was 
in  the  next  generation  that  a son  of  one  of  Stark’s  captains  knit 
the  two  ideas  together  and  kindled  men’s  imaginations  with  the 
conception  of  “liberty  and  union.” 

In  its  illustration  of  the  temper  of  the  Revolution  lies  perhaps 
the  chief  value  of  this  story,  told  by  the  men  of  that  day,  of  their 
month  of  swift  and  triumphant  campaign,  from  the  18th  of  July 
at  Exeter  when  Speaker  John  Langdon  gave  his  pledge  and 
prophecy,  to  the  16th  of  August,  when  General  John  Stark  ful- 
filled the  prophecy  and  “checked  Burgoyne.” 


APPENDIX  A. 


Calendar  of  Documents  on  Bennington  Battle  and  Campaign, 

Chiefly  Relating  to  Stark.1 


I.  Letters  to  and  from  Stark  Already  Printed:  Calen- 
dared by  Heading,  Brief  Summary,  and  Reference 
to  Printed  Vol. 

II.  Letters  Not  in  Print:  Given  in  Full  (With  Ex- 
ceptions Noted). 

III.  A Few  Other  Contemporary  Documents  Serving  to 
Explain  the  Letters  or  Movements  of  Stark, 
Schuyler  and  Lincoln. 

All  the  Documents  are  of  the  Year  1777,  Save  the 
Last  Two. 


1.  Feb.  19,  Election  of  five  major  generals  by  Congress 
(Stirling,  Mifflin,  St.  Clair,  Stephen,  Lincoln).  Jour.  Cong., 

HI,  70. 

2.  Feb.  21-22,  1777,  Election  of  Col.  Poor  of  N.  H.  and 
nine  other  Colonels  as  Brigadier  Generals  by  Congress.  Jour. 
Cong.,  III.,  73.  (Stark  was  thus  passed  over  for  the  third  time. 
Compare  Jo.  Sullivan’s  recommendation  of  Stark  for  a Brigadier 
in  letter  to  Jo.  Adams,  Mar.  19,  1776;  Mass.  H.  S.  Proc.,  1875-6, 
p.  285  . . . “an  old  veteran,  and  has  better  pretensions  than  any 
other  Col.°  in  the  Army,  though  by  Down  right  Dint  of  Blunder, 
he  was  ranked  below  other  Col.os  in  the  Army.”) 

*It  seemed  wiser,  largely  for  reasons  of  space,  not  to  include  in  this 
Calendar  documents  by  British  or  Germans ; but  they  may  be  found  by 
referring  to  the  Bibliography  in  App.  B.  See  in  List  of  Contemporary 
Writers , Baum,  Breyman,  Brunswick  Officer,  Burgoyne,  Durnford,  Digby, 
Glich(?),  Hadden,  Riedesel,  St.  Leger,  and  the  MSS.  and  books  there 
indicated. 
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*3.  Mar.  15.  Ebenezer  Thompson  to  Col.  Wm.  Whipple. 
Exeter.  “Col  Bartlett  shew  me  your  letter  to  him  by  which  I 
find  Col.  Poor  is  advanced ; which  I am  afraid  will  hurt  our 
Troops : He  is  a good  man,  but  by  his  promotion  I suppose  Col. 

Hale,  a young  man  (and  perhaps  rather  unequal)  will  be  raised 
to  the  Command.  Col.  Stark  will  resign  and  leave  his  regiment 
to  be  commanded  by  Col.  Cilley,  whom  .you  know.  However,  I 
hope  for  the  best.” 

Sparks  MS.  Coll.  52,  Vol.  II,  p.  173.  (Harvard  Library.) 
Ebenezer  Thompson  was  one  of  the  Councilors  and  member  of 
the  Comm.  Safety  of  N.  H.  Wm.  Whipple  was  delegate  to  Con- 
gress, Col.  and  later  Brig.-Gen.  of  N.  H.  Militia. 

4.  Mar.  22.  Stark  “To  the  Honble  the  Council  and  House 
of  Representatives  for  the  State  of  N.  H.”  . . . “Am  extremely 
greived  that  I am  bound  on  Honour  to  leave  the  service,  Con- 
gress, having  tho’t  fit  to  promote  Junr  officers  over  my  head” 
. . . N.  H.  State  Papers,  VIII,  518.  Mem.  of  Stark,  42-43. 
“The  Thanks  of  both  houses  was  presented  to  Col.  Stark”  same 
day.  State  Papers,  VIII,  519.  Mem.  Stark  43.  On  the  “con- 
sequence of  giving  rank  indiscriminately”  and  on  “pride  of  rank 
where  it  ought  to  exist,”  see  Washington  to  Congress,  19th  July, 
1777.  Ford,  Writings  Washington,  V,  497. 

5.  July  15.  Schuyler  To  Col°  Simond  (of  the  Militia  of 
Massachusetts  Bay).  “Fort  Edwd  . . . you  will  march  four  or 
five  hundred  men  to  aid  Col  Warner  the  remainder  of  the  Militia 
to  come  this  way — I am  Sir  Yr  Hble  Serv1  Ph.  Schuyler.”  N. 
Y.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.  I (1879),  169.  MS.  in  Schuyler’s  Orderly 
Book,  Worcester,  p.  43,  No.  1852. 

5 a.  July  15.  Col.  Philip  Skene  to  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth. 
Skenisborough  . . . “Rebells  Force  are  at  Fort  Edward  . . .the 
men  want  confidence  in  their  officers,  and  their  Offrs  in  their  Men. 
the  country  come  in  fast  to  General  Burgoyne’s  Manefesto.” 
Stevens,  Facsimiles,  XVI,  No.  1573. 

6.  July  16.  Schuyler  To  Col°  Warner.  Fort  Edward. 
N.  H.  Militia  to  remain  with  Warner  and  not  to  join  Schuyler. 
Quoted  in  full  above  p.  35.  Vt.  Hist.  Soc.,  Coll.  I,  187.  N.  Y. 
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Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  I,  172.  MS.  copy  in  “Gen.  Philip  Schuy- 
ler’s Orderly  Book,”  Am.  Antiq.  Soc.,  Worcester. 

*7.  July  16.  Schuyler  “To  Col°  Scott.  Fort  Edward  July 
16,  1777.  Sir  You  will  order  the  militia  of  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire  to  join  you  and  if  none  are  yet  in  motion  you  will  send 
express  to  bring  them  on  with  all  possible  dispatch  I am  Sir 
Your  most  Ob4  Ph  Schuyler.”  “Gen.  Philip  Schuyler’s  Orderly 
Book,  Fort  Edward,  Albany,  June  29  to  August  18,  1777;”  MS. 
in  Am.  Antiquarian  Society  Library,  Worcester,  Mass.,  p.  49, 
No.  i860. 

*8.  July  17.  “General  Orders  Head  Qrs  Saratoga  July 
17th  1 777  All  such  of  the  Militia  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
as  have  not  yet  marched  or  being  marched  are  not  yet  arrived  at 
Albany  or  on  this  side  of  it,  to  march  to  the  support  of  Col° 
Warner  and  put  themselves  under  his  command— He  is  in  the 
vicinity  of  Bennington  By  order  of  Gen1  Schuyler  John  Lansing 
Jun.r  Secy.”  MS.  in  Schuyler’s  Orderly  Book  (Worcester),  p. 
55,  No.  1870. 

9.  July  17.  Cogan  to  Stark.  Moses  Creek.  “There 
never  was  a field  officer  consulted  . . . The  blame  of  our  retreat 
[after  Ticonderoga]  must  fall  on  our  Commanders.”  N.  H. 
State  Papers  VIII,  640-1. 

10.  July  18.  Election  of  Stark  by  N.  H.  General  Court  at 
Exeter,  as  Brigadier  General  “amenable  ...  to  the  General 
Court  or  Committee  of  Safety.”  N.  H.  State  Papers,  VIII,  635. 

11.  July  19.  M.  Weare  to  Brigd  Gen1  Jn°  Stark.  Instruc- 
tions “to  act  in  conjunction  ...  or  separately,  as  it  shall 
appear  expedient  to  you.”  Vt.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  I,  188-9.  Gov. 
and  Council  Vt.,  I,  133.  Quoted  in  full  above,  p.  16. 

*12.  July  19.  “To  the  commanding  officers  of  the  Militia  of 
the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  Fort  Edward,  July  19th,  1777- 
Gentlemen  Colo:  Warner  having  advised  me  that  he  has  Intelli- 
gence that  a considerable  Body  of  the  Enemy  will  attempt  to 
penetrate  to  Bennington,  this  Information  induces  me  again  to 
entreat  you  to  hasten  your  March  to  join  him,  agreable  to  my 
former  Request  Let  me  entreat  you  to  make  no  Delay — Vigor- 
ous Exertions  on  our  part  will  certainly  frustrate  the  Enemy’s 
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Intentions  and  secure  the  Country  in  spite  of  every  Effort  they 
can  make  to  reduce  it.  I am  &c  Ph  Schuyler.”  MS.  in 
Schuyler’s  Orderly  Book  (Worcester),  p.  63,  No.  1883. 

13.  July  24.  Warner  to  Stark,  Manchester  [Vt.].  Enclos- 
ing letter  from  Schuyler.  Enemy  preparing  for  “movement  to- 
ward this  camp.”  Mem.  and  Corr.  Stark,  121-2. 

14.  July  24.  Schuyler  to  Congress.  “Moses  Creek  4 miles 
below  Ft.  Edward”.  N.  Y.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  I (1879),  177.  (do. 
to  N.  Y.  Comm.  Safety,  extract,  and  to  Mass.  Council  Safety; 
both  in  Mass.  Archives,  Vol.  197,  pp.  335,  337.) 

15.  July  28.  Col.  Wm.  Williams  to  Gen.  Stark,  Manchester 
[Vt.].  “Last  evening  Recd  your  favor  of  the  25th  Inst,  am  very 
glad  to  hear  of  Relief  from  you.”  Vt.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  I,  192. 
N.  H.  State  Papers,  VIII,  648. 

*16.  July  29.  Schuyler  “To  Colonel  Warner.  Saratoga  July 
29th  1 77  (sic)  Sir  Yours  of  Yesterday’s  I received  this  Day — 
If  the  Enemy  have  entirely  left  Castletown  they  have  probably 
joined  General  Burgoyne  who  is  advancing  towards  us,  and  I 
believe  is  now  at  Fort  Edward.  I am  sorry  to  hear  you  have  so 
few — Militia  with  you — I hope  the  Body  under  General  Stark 
will  be  respectable.  General  Lincoln,  who  is  the  Bearer  of  this 
is  to  take  the  Command  on  the  Grants.  His  great  good  sense: 
his  Bravery : his  Activity  and  his  Influence  in  the  Massachusetts, 
I hope  will  soon  draw  a very  respectable  Body  of  Troops  together 
and  that  he  will  be  able  to  make  a powerful  Diversion.  I am  &c 
P [hilip]  Sfchuyler].”  MS.  in  Schuyler’s  Orderly  Book  (Wor- 
cester), p.  69,  No.  1893. 

17.  July  30.  Instructions  to  Col.  Folsom,  for  Gen.  Stark, 
to  appoint  necessary  officers.  Inquiries  regarding  supplies.  N. 
H.  State  Papers,  VIII,  650. 

18.  July  30.  Stark  to  the  N.  H.  Comm,  of  Safety,  Charles- 
town, No.  4.  Replies  to  letter  of  22d.  250  men  forwarded  on  the 

28th,  and  another  detachment  this  day.  Requests  Kettles,  am- 
munition, and  Rum.  N.  H.  State  Papers,  VIII,  650-1.  Vt.  Hist. 
Soc.  Coll.,  I,  193. 

19.  July  31.  Schuyler  to  Lincoln,  Saratoga.  Lincoln  to 
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command  troops  at  Manchester,  Vt.  Sparks  MS.,  X,  283 
(Harvard  Library).  N.  Y.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  I (1879),  182. 
Sparks,  Corr.  Am.  Rev.,  II,  516. 

*20.  Aug.  1.  Schuyler  “To  Capt.  M.cCrackin.  Saratoga,  Aug.st 
Ist.  1 777.  Sir  Major  General  Lincoln  is  on  his  way  to  take  the 
Command  of  the  Troops  on  the  Grants,  to  his  orders  you  will — 
therefore  pay  proper  attention.  You  will  maintain  your  post  until 
you  receive  orders  to  abandon  it,  unless  you  should  have  certain 
Intelligence  of  the  approach  of  a Body  of  Enemy  with  whom  you 
cannot  cope.  In  the  latter  Case  you  will  retreat  by  the  way  of 
Cambridge  and  join  the  army  under  my  immediate  Command, 
bringing  off  all  the  Cattle  you  can  possibly  collect  as  also  all  the 
Carriages — Such  Carriages  and  Cattle  as  cannot  be  carried  off 
must  be  effectually  destroyed.  Scouts  should  be  kept  out  con- 
stantly towards  the  Enemy,  that  you  may  be  apprised  of  their 
Movements : receive  early  Information  of  their  Approach  and 
guard  against  a Surprize.  I am  &c.  P.  Schuyler.”  MS.  in  Schuy- 
ler’s Orderly  Book  (Worcester),  p.  72,  No.  1898. 

21.  Aug.  1.  Schuyler  to  Van  Cortlandt  (Pres.  N.  Y.  Coun- 
cil Safety),  Saratoga.  “I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  find  a spot 
that  has  the  least  prospect  of  answering  the  purpose  [to  en- 
camp, and  check  the  enemy]  and  I believe  you  will  soon  learn 
that  we  are  retired  still  further  south.”  Sparks  MSS.,  Vol. 
XXIX,  p.  205  (Harvard  Library).  Lossing,  Schuyler,  II,  256. 

22.  Aug.  2.  Stark  to  N.  H.  Comm.  Safety.  Charlestown. 
Reply  to  “favour  by  Col.  Folsom”  of  Aug.  30.  “I  purpose  to  set 
out  for  Manchester  tomorrow.”  N.  H.  State  Papers,  VIII,  654. 

23.  Aug.  2.  Stark  to  the  Selectmen  of  Charlestown.  Charles- 
town. “Please  to  procure  . . . Barracks  and  Cooking  Utensils” 
for  troops  remaining  at  Charlestown.  N.  H.  State  Papers,  XV 
(Rev.  Rolls,  Vol.  2),  231. 

24.  Aug.  2.  N.  H.  Comm.  Safety  to  Stark.  Replying  to 
Stark’s  letter  of  Aug.  30.  No  kettles.  “Rum  is  not  to  be  bought 
in  this  State.”  N.  H.  State  Papers,  VIII,  655.  Cf.  Rec.  Comm. 
Safety,  N.  H.  H.  S.  Coll.,  VII,  109- no;  a man  was  sent  same  day 
to  Newbury  for  kettles. 

25.  Aug.  3.  Stark  to  Docr  Solomon  Chase.  “Chiruregeon 
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to  Colo.  Hobart’s  Regiment”.  “H.  Quars  C:Town,  Aug1  3d  1777. 
“ . . . take  under  your  care  all  the  sick  . . . receive  medicines 
. . . send  me  an  account  of  . . . sick.”  N.  H.  State  Papers, 
XVII,  144. 

26.  Aug.  3.  Stark  to  Rev.  Mr.  Hibbard.  Charles  Town 
N°  4 Appointed  chaplain  and  requested  to  “come  without  de- 
lay” to  Manchester.  N.  H.  State  Papers,  XV,  230. 

27.  Aug.  4.  Schuyler  to  Washington.  Stillwater.  “Our 
continental  force  is  decreasing  . . . and  not  a man  of  the  militia, 
now  with  me,  will  remain  above  one  week  longer.  ...”  Sparks, 
Corr.  Amer.  Rev.,  I,  419-420. 

*28.  Aug.  4.  Schuyler  to  Lincoln.  (Extract.)  “Stillwater, 
August  4,  1777.”  “The  General  officers  having  unanimously  ad- 
vised me  to  remove  the  Army  to  this  place,  we  marched  from 
Saratoga  yesterday  afternoon  and  reached  here  last  night.  . . . 
Gen.  Burgoyne  has  his  Headquarters  at  Fort  Edward  & is  mak- 
ing every  exertion  to  move  down  as  his  whole  Force  is  undoubt- 
edly with  him  and  that  in  all  probability  he  has  left  nothing  at 
Skenesborough,  except  what  is  so  covered  that  it  is  not  probable 
that  your  moving  that  way  without  artillery  would  give  him  any 
Alarm.  I must  desire  you  to  march  your  whole  Force,  except 
Warner’s  Regiment  and  join  me  with  all  possible  Dispatch.  . . .” 
Above  extract  from  signed  letter  appeared  in  C.  F.  Libbie’s  Sale 
Catalogue,  of  Nov.  14,  15,  1888,  Boston;  present  owner  unknown. 
Sparks  MS.,  X,  287.  (Cf.  Glover’s  account  in  letter  from  Still- 
water, Aug.  6,  to  Jas.  Warren  in  Sparks  MSS.,  Vol.  XLVII.) 

*29.  Aug.  5.  “Nathel  Folsom”  “to  Co.1  Josiah  Bartlett,  Esq.r 
Philadelphia.  (Extract.)  . . . “the  loss  of  Ticonderoga  has 
giuen  grate  uneasyness : General  Schyler  and  Sant  Caire  aire 
ordered  to  head  Qurters  in  order  for  an  inquirey  into  thaire  Con- 
duct: the  other  Generals  that  Sat  in  Counsell  aire  to  Stay  at 
thaire  Departments  till  General  Washington  thinks  they  Can  be 
Recald  without  hurting  the  Seruice.  General  Gates  is  ordered 
to  take  the  Comemand  in  the  northern  Department  Congress 
have  Past  a Resolve  that  Newhampshire  Massachusetts  Con- 
necticut new  iersey  and  new  york  and  Pennsylvania:  Raise  & 
march  as  many  of  the  militia  to  Serue  in  the  northern  Depart- 
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ment  till  the  fifteenth  of  nouember  as  General  Gates  Shall  think 
Suffishent  for  the  Defence  of  that  Part  of  the  Cuntrey.  . . . ” 
Autograph  letter  signed,  in  Gov.  Bartlett’s  Corr.,  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege Library. 

30.  Aug.  5.  Meshech  Weare  to  N.  Y.  Council  Safety.  Ex- 
eter. “Loss  of  Ticonderoga  . . . has  occasioned  loss  of  all  con- 
fidence ...  in  general  officers  of  that  department.”  By  Aug. 
2,  Stark  had  sent  700  men  and  planned  to  follow  next  day  with 
300  more.  This  letter  contains  facts  not  given  in  any  printed 
letters  from  Stark.  Vt.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  I,  194. 

31.  Aug.  6.  Stark  to  Col.  Hunt.  Bromley  [Peru],  Vt.  Re- 
garding cannon  and  carriages,  rum  and  sugar.  Vt.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  I,  195. 

*32.  Aug.  6.  Lincoln  to  Stark.  Manchester.  “Sir,  I should 
be  very  happy  to  see  you  this  afternoon.  I received  a letter  from 
Gen.1  Schuyler  last  night,  the  contents  of  which  I wish  to  com- 
municate to  you.  I hope  the  remainder  of  your  troops  will  soon 
be  in.  I am  &c.  B.  Lincoln.”  Sparks  MSS.  (Harv.  Lib.),  X,  288. 

*33.  Aug.  6.  John  Sergeant  (missionary  among  the  Stock- 
bridge  Indians)  to  “Doct.  Wheelock”  (Pres.  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege). Stockbridge,  Mass.  “Am  sorry  to  have  any  of  our  Indians 
ingage  during  the  war  . . . hope  pray  & wish  your  people  would 
flock  in  by  thousand,  join  Col.  Warner,  who  commands  on  the 
Grants  and  cut  off  their  [enemy’s]  retreat.  Understand  your  peo- 
ple have  a ill  opinion  of  Gen.1  Schiler.  I sincerely  believe  him  to 
be  a good  man  in  the  camp — politically  virtuous — & a brave  gen- 
eral. ...  A few  among  us  live  to  God.  . . . N.  B.  Am  obliged  to 
work  every  day — no  help  but  Indians.”  Wheelock  Manuscripts, 
Dartmouth  College  Library. 

34.  Aug.  6.  Capt.  Peter  Clark  (of  Lyndeboro,  N.  H.)  to 
his  wife.  Manchester  (Vt.).  “We  have  orders  to  march  to  Ben- 
nington . . . and  from  thence  . . . for  Albany.” 

August  7,  1777.  “Stark  ...  in  town.”  “Stark  chooses  to 
command,  himself.”  N.  E.  Hist.  & Gen.  Reg.,  XIV  (i860),  122-3. 

35.  Aug.  7.  Stark  to  N.  H.  Comm.  Safety.  This  letter 
could  not  be  found  by  the  Editor  of  the  State  Papers  in  1874.  It 
may  possibly  exist  among  private  papers  left  by  Meshech  Weare 
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or  Josiah  Bartlett,  or  among  unassorted  papers  at  Exeter  (pos- 
sibly astray  among  records  in  County  offices?).  Any  sugges- 
tions as  to  the  possible  existence  of  so  valuable  a letter  would  be 
gladly  received  by  the  writers  who  have  sought  for  it  in  vain,  in 
public  and  private  archives.  Its  tenor  can  be  gathered  from  the 
reply.  See  No.  44. 

36.  Aug.  7.  was  “appointed  to  be  observed  as  a day  of  Pub- 
lick  Fasting,  Humiliation  & Prayer.”  Vote  of  N.  H.  Gen.  Court, 
July  19.  N.  H.  State  Papers,  VIII,  638. 

37.  Aug.  8.  Gen.  Lincoln  to  Gen.  Schuyler.  Bennington. 
Stark's  arrival,  his  instructions  from  N.  H.,  and  his  attitude.  N. 
H.  State  Papers,  VIII,  662.  Lossing,  Life  of  Schuyler,  II,  263. 
MS.  copy  with  MS.  endorsement,  apparently  by  Geo.  Frost,  N. 
H.  delegate  to  Congress,  in  Josiah  Bartlett’s  Correspondence. 
Vol.  I,  Dartmouth  Coll.  Library.  Quoted  above  pp.  52. 

38.  Aug.  8.  Schuyler  to  Lincoln.  Albany.  “The  enemy 
point  their  force  down  Hudson  River.”  Mass,  and  N.  H.  militia 
to  follow  Lincoln  to  the  Hudson.  Mem.  and  Corr.  Stark,  125. 

*39.  B.  Lincoln  to  General  Starks.  “Bennington,  August  9th 
1777  8 o’clock.  Sir,  Enclosed  is  the  copy  of  a letter,  I this  mo- 
ment received  from  General  Schuyler.  I can  only  subjoin  my  en- 
treaties to  his,  that  you  will  not  now,  when  every  exertion  for  the 
common  safety  is  necessary,  suffer  any  consideration  to  prevent 
your  affording  him  all  the  succour  in  your  power.  I am  dear 
Sir,  &c  B.  Lincoln.”  Sparks  MSS.  Vol.  X,  p.  290. 

*40.  Aug.  9.  Schuyler  to  Mr.  P.  Spooners  (Dep.  Sec.  Vt. 
Comm.  Safety).  “Albany  Aug1  9th  1777  Sir  Last  night  I re- 
ceived your  Letters  of  the  7th  Instant. — As  General  Burgoyne 
has  withdrawn  every  Detachment  he  had  in  the  Grants;  As 
his  whole  force  is  pointed  this  way;  as  he  is  already  so  far  ad- 
vanced as  Saratoga  with  part  of  his  Army,  There  is  no  great 
probability  that  force  will  be  sent  your  way  untill  he  shall  have 
taken  possession  of  this  City  which  he  will  certainly  do  if  every 
body  remains  at  home  under  one  pretex  or  another,  and  then 
Fort  Schuyler  which  is  besieged,  must  Doubtless  fall  into  the 
Enemies  hands.  Such  an  Acquisition  of  forces  as  this  will  give 
him  will  render  the  whole  Country  however  wide  extended  an 
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easy  Conquest, — It  behoves  every  man  therefore  to  come  forth  to 
join  the  Army,  and  try  to  repulse  the  Enemy,  and  I most  earn- 
estly intreat  they  will  do  it  without  a moments  delay — If  General 

Burgoyne  is  obliged  to  retreat  every  family  will  be  safe The 

Stores  at  Bennington  should  be  removed  if  it  can:  be  done  with- 
out preventing  the  Militia  from  coming  to  join  us  but  not  other- 
wise, for  what  value  are  these  stores  If  the  country  is  lost  I am 
Sir  Your  hum  : Serv1  Ph.  Schuyler”  MS.  in  Schuyler’s  Orderly 
Book  (Worcester),  p.  32. 

41.  Aug.  10.  B.  Lincoln  to  the  Council  of  Massachusetts. 
(Extract)  Bennington.  Complains  that  a number  of  soldiers  of 
Col.  Cushing’s'  regiment  have  left  for  home  because  the  enemy 
have  left  the  Grants.  Sparks,  Corr.  Amer.  Rev.,  II,  516-517. 
Sparks  MS.,  Vol.  X,  p.  291. 

42  Aug.  12.  Lincoln  to  Washington.  Stillwater.  Describes 
the  “design  to  fall  into  the  rear  of  Burgoyne.”  Describes  Lincoln’s 
movement  since  arrival  at  Manchester,  Vt.,  Aug.  2,  but  gives  no 
intimation  of  difficulty  with  Stark.  Sparks,  Corr.  Am.  Rev., 
I.  423. 

*43.  Aug.  12.  “To  Colonel  Warner.  Stillwater  Augst  12th 
1777  Secret  Sir  A movement  is  intended  from  hence  with  part 
of  the  Army  to  fall  in  the  Enemy’s  Rear — You  will  therefore 
march  your  Regiment  and  such  of  the  Militia  and  ranging  Com- 
panies as  you  can  speedily  collect  to  the  Northern  part  of  Cam- 
bridge District  in  this  State  where  the  Troops  from  hence  will  be 
there  to  Join  you,  so  as  to  be  there  on  the  18th  Instant  at  farthest — 
It  will  be  necessary  that  you  drive  fat  Cattle  with  you  for  the 
subsistence  of  your  Men  and  twenty  more  for  the  troops  that  go 
from  this  place”  . . . (Rest  of  letter  concerns  what  stores 
Warner  shall  take  with  him.)  MS.  in  Schuyler’s  Orderly  Book 
(Worcester),  p.  79,  No.  1908. 

44.  Aug.  12.  “Instructions  from  Committee  of  Safety  to 
Gen.  Stark.”  In  reply  to  Stark’s  lost  letter  of  7th  Aug.,  “the 
Committee  (who)  are  much  distressed  least  misunderstandings, 
distrusts,  & disputes  among  ourselves  should  ruin  the  country. 
Your  directions  from  the  Committee  were  in  a considerable  de- 
gree left  discretionary  to  yourself  & must  still  remain  so  . . . 
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Printed  Rules  & articles  for  governing  the  Continental  Troops, 
which  are  to  be  the  rule  for  yours,  I send  by  this  opportunity” 
. . . N.  H.  State  Papers,  VIII,  662-3. 

*45.  Aug.  12.  “Nathaniel  Folsom  to  Josiah  Bartlett.  Phil- 
adelphia agust  the  12th  1777  Dear  Sir  I Recd  your  Kind 
feavouer  of  the  first  Instant  in  which  you  have  Represented  the 
Effect  and  Consequences  that  have  taken  Place,  with  the  People 
at  Large  by  the  Loss  of  that  important  Fortrise  tyconderoga — 
and  I find  them  the  Same,  that  wase  Expected  by  all  the  Neweng- 
land  Dellegates.  and  mad  use  of  in  thair  arguments  in  Congress 
for  the  Recalling  of  the  Generals  Schyler  & Sa.11  Clare  and  for  an 
inquiry  in  to  thaire  Conduct  for  thre  Days  togather  abought 
Eighteen  Days  agoe,  which  was  most  violently  opposed  by  the 
New  York  & some  of  the  Southern  members. — but  at  last  carried 
by  a Large  majority  and  a Committee  appointed  in  Congress  to 
Report  the  mode  of  inquiry.  General  Gates  is  appointed  to  take 
command  in  the  Northern  Department  and  went  off  last  Thurs- 
day ...”  (Rest  of  letter  relates  to  foreign  affairs.)  Autograph 
letter  signed,  Josiah  Bartlett’s  Correspondence,  Vol.  I,  Dart- 
mouth College  Library. 

*46.  Aug.  13.  Schuyler  “To  Gen.  Lincoln.  Stillwater, 
Aug.  13th  1 777.  . . . you  will  please  to  take  Command  of  the 
Troops  that  are  now  on  the  way  from  Bennington  and  march 
them  to  the  East  Side  of  Hudson’s  River  to  the  northern  parts 
of  Cambridge,  where  Col.  Warner  has  orders  to  join  you. 
Should  you  on  your  arrival  at  that  place  find  it  practicable,  by 
coup  de  main,  to  make  an  Impression  on  any  Post  the  Enemy 
may  occupy,  you  will,  if  there  is  a prospect  of  success,  make  the 
Attempt  . . . ” C.  F.  Libbie  (Boston),  Catalogue  of  Sale  of 
May  25  & 26,  1888;  present  owner  unknown. 

47.  Aug.  14.  Lincoln  to  Stark.  Half  Moon.  “.  . . Glad 
you  detained  the  troops  at  Bennington  . . . Our  plan  is 

adopted.”  Mem.  and  Corr.  of  Stark,  126. 

*48.  Aug.  15.  Schuyler  to  Lincoln.  “Fort’s  Five  Miles  be- 
low Stillwater  August  15th  1777.  Dear  Sir,  I have  expected 
Major  Claiborne  here  that  I might  transmit  you  Copy  of  General 
Stark’s  Letter  to  me — As  he  is  not  come,  I send  it  you  by  Ex- 
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press — You  will  see  his  Determination  & regulate  yourself  ac- 
cordingly— It  will  be  best  to  cross  the  River  about  a Mile  below 
this  where  there  will  be  Batteaus  for  the  purpose  and  where, 
what  Carriages  may  be  necessary  can  also  ford. 

I find  General  Gates  is  on  his  Way  up  to  take  the  Command  in 
this  Department — Should  he  reach  you  before  you  march  you 
will  communicate  to  him  the  Business  you  are  going  upon;  the 
orders  he  may  have  may  make  it  necessary  either  to  alter  your 
Rout  or  perhaps  entirely  desist  from  the  Enterprise.  I am  D 
Sir  very  sincerely  your  most  obedient  hble  Servant  Ph.  Schuyler 
Honble  General  Lincoln.”  From  MS.  in  his  possession,  kindly 
made  available  by  Mr.  Samuel  T.  Crosby,  Hingham,  Mass. 
Grateful  acknowledgement  is  also  made  to  Mr.  Robert  M.  Fuller- 
ton for  securing  and  copying  this  and  No.  73.  Stark’s  letter  to 
Schuyler  is  greatly  to  be  desired,  but  cannot  now  be  found. 

*49.  Aug.  16.  (Extract)  Schuyler  to  Artemas  Ward,  Pres, 
of  the  Council  of  Mass.  “Forts  Five  Miles  below  Stillwater 
August  16th  1777  5 o’clock  afternoon”  . . . “That  General  Lin- 
coln is  at  Manchester  by  General  Washington’s  order  is  a Mis- 
take— He  was  at  ten  this  Morning  at  Half  Moon  with  some 
Militia  from  your  State;  and  is  by  my  orders, — going  to  join 
General  Stark  and  try  to  make  a Diversion  and  draw  off  the  At- 
tention of  the  Enemy  by  marching  to  the  Northern  parts  of  Cam- 
bridge Vt.  agreable  to  a unanimous  Resolution  of  a Council  of 
General  Officers.  I did  say  Sir  and  I do  again  repeat  ‘that  the 
little  army  under  my  Command  is  obliged  to  retire  before  the 
Enemy  neglected  and  unsupported,  by  those  whose  Duty  as  well 
as  Interest  it  is  to  prevent  the  Enemy  from  taking  possession  of 
this  State.’  For  from  the  State  of  Massachusetts  we  have  not 
now  five  hundred  Militia,  if  so  many — part  of  those  that  came  to 
the  Grants  having  deserted,  as  General  Lincoln  informs  me: — 
from  Connecticut  not  one — From  the  State  of  New  Hamshire 
with  General  Stark,  who  is  now  on  the  Grants,  perhaps  seven  or 
eight  hundred,  probably  less,  and  there  by  orders  of  the  State  of 
New  Hampshire  to  General  Stark,  as  General  Lincoln  informs 
me,  at  Liberty  to  join  the  Continental  Troops  or  not : but  happily 
I have  Assurances  from  General  Stark  that  he  will  not  hesitate 
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to  do  what  is  required: — from  the  State  of  New  York  under  one 
hundred — If  this  Account  is  just,  and  such  I can  easily  prove  it 
to  be,  who  will  say  that  we  are  not  neglected  and  unsupported 
If  the  Council  had  ordered  three  thousand  men  to  join  the  Army 
here:  and  they  had  come,  it  would  I believe,  be  as  many,  if  not 
more  than  I had  asked  from  your  State:  but  if  they  are  ordered 
to  Manchester  I cannot  well  see,  how  they  will  be  sufficient  ‘to 
stop  the  rapid  progress  of  the  Enemy  who  are  pointing  their 
whole  force  this  way  . . . ’ ” Mass.  Archives,  Vol.  198,  p.  44. 

50.  Aug.  16.  Jonathan  Trumbull  Jr.  to  Jonathan  Trum- 
bull. Albany.  “Gen11  Burgoyne  we  hear  is  mak*  an  expedition 
eastward,  to  Bennington  [Aug.]  17th  . . . hourly  expectations 
of  some  important  event  turns  up  in  the  Grants ; some  skirmish* 
has  happened  . . . Gen.  Lincoln  is  moved  this  day,  with  about 
5 or  600  from  our  little  army  to^  fall  in  & cooperate  with  Starks 
...”  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  7th  Ser.,  II  (1902),  116,  119. 

51.  Aug.  16.  Jonas  Fay  (V.  Pres.  Council  Safety,  Vt.)  to 
Militia  Commanders.  Bennington.  Requesting  reinforcements 
for  second  part  of  Battle  of  Bennington.  N.  H.  St.  Papers,  VIII, 
669. 

*52.  Aug.  18.  Schuyler  “To  Colonel  Brewer.  Van  Schaick’s 
Island  August  i8t.  1777.  Sir  You  will  take  in  Charge 
a — Medicine  Chest  and  Quantity  of  Ammunition  which  General 
Patterson  will  deliver  you  and  proceed  therewith  without  a Mo- 
ments Delay  to  Bennington  and  join  General  Lincoln.  As  there 
is  a Body  of  Enemy  in  that  Quarter,  you  will  keep  small  parties 
five  or  six  Miles  advanced  to  give  you  Intimation  of  their  ap- 
proach lest  you  should  fall  in  with  a superior  Force  & be  sur- 
prised I am  &c.  Ph : Schuyler.”  MS.  in  Schuyler’s  Orderly 
Book  (Worcester). 

53.  Aug.  18.  Stark  to  N.  H.  Authorities.  Bennington. 
Account  of  the  battle  of  Bennington  and  movements,  Aug.  8-16. 
N.  H.  State  Papers,  VIII,  670-1.  Mem.  & Corr.  Stark,  126-8. 

54.  Aug.  18.  Stark  to  N.  H.  Council  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. “Presents  . . . compliments  ...  & trophies  of  the 
memorable  Battle  ...  at  Walloomscook.”  Stark  called  it  “Bat- 
tle of  Bennington”  in  two  letters  written  in  1778  in  behalf  of  two 
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of  his  soldiers.  N.  H.  State  Papers  XVI  (Rev.  Rolls,  Vol.  3), 
419,  424.  In  his  dispatches  of  Aug.  18  and  22  describing  the 
battle  he  gives  it  no  name.  See  note  50  above. 

55.  Aug.  18.  Peter  Clark  to  his  wife.  Bennington.  Account 
of  movements  Aug.  7-16,  and  of  battle.  New  Eng.  Hist.  & 
Geneal.  Reg.  XIV  (i860),  122. 

56.  Aug.  18.  Benjamin  Lincoln  to  Philip  Schuyler.  Ben- 
nington. “The  late  signal  success  of  a body  of  about  2000 
troops,  mostly  militia  under  the  command  of  Brigadier  General 
Stark,  in  this  part  of  the  country,  on  the  16th  instant,  over  a 
party  of  about  fifteen  hundred  of  the  enemy  who  came  out  with 
a manifest  design  to  possess  themselves  of  this  town  (as  will  ap- 
pear by  the  enclosed),  is  an  event  happy  and  important.”  Mass. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll.  7th  Ser.,  II,  120. 

57.  Aug.  18.  Lincoln  to  Mass.  Council.  Bennington.  Ac- 
count of  battle.  “The  enemy  had  . . . perhaps  1500.  Was  on 
my  return  [from  Stillwater]  when  the  action  happened.”  Mem. 
and  Corr.  Stark,  132-3. 

58.  Aug.  18.  Schuyler  to  John  Hancock,  Pres.  Congress. 
Van  Schaick’s  Island.  “I  have  the  honor  to  Congratulate  Con- 
gress on  a signal  victory  obtained  by  Gen.  Stark.”  Encloses 
Lincoln’s  account  and  copy  of  Burgoyne’s  Instructions  to  Baum. 
Mem.  & Corr.  Stark,  129. 

*59.  Aug.  18.  James  Lovell  to  William  Whipple.  “August 
18,  1777.  . . . P.S.  In  the  name  of  the  Union  what  orders  have 
you  given  Stark  ? he  had  better  have  tarried  at  home  than 
have  marched  so  far  as  he  has,  to  refuse  Continental  Regulations. 
He  knew  them  before  he  set  out.  Maryland  will  not  let  her 
Militia  be  under  Continental  Articles  of  War.  But  then  she 
does  not  send  her  men  out  of  the  State  still  this  is  consented  to 
— secret — and  scandalous  I do  not  know  the  merit  of  Stark’s  case, 
but  he  makes  great  confusion.”  Sparks  MSS.,  Vol.  LII,  Bk.  II, 
p.  194  (Harvard  Lib.)  . Lovell  was  Mass,  delegate  in  Congress. 

60.  Aug.  19.  Resolutions  of  Congress  censuring  action  of 
N.  H.  in  giving  Stark  independent  command.  Journals  of  Con- 
gress, III,  411-12.  N.  H.  State  Papers,  VIII,  663. 
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61.  Aug.  19.  Stark  to  N.  H.  authorities.  Bennington. 
Announces  receipt  of  letter  from  Gates  at  Albany  who  is  in  com- 
mand instead  of  Schuyler  and  Sinclair,  who  are  sent  for  to  Head- 
quarters. N.  H.  State  Papers,  VIII,  672.  Stark  therefore  sent 
his  account  of  Aug.  22  to  Gates,  and  not  Schuyler. 

*62.  Aug.  20.  Lincoln  to  Gates.  Bennington.  Lincoln  ap- 
pears to  be  acting  harmoniously  with  Stark.  Sparks  MSS.,  Vol. 
VIII,  p.  104. 

63.  Aug.  22.  Washington  to  Major-Gen.  Putnam.  (Ex- 
tract). “ ...  As  there  is  not  now  the  least  danger  of  General 
Howe’s  going  to  New  England,  I hope  the  whole  force  of  that 
country  will  turn  out,  and,  by  following  the  great  stroke  struck 
by  Gen.  Stark  near  Bennington,  entirely  crush  Gen.  Burgoyne, 
who  by  his  letter  to  Col.  Baum  seems  to  be  in  want  of  almost 
everything.  ...”  Sparks  Writings  of  Washington,  V,  42. 

64.  Aug.  22.  Nath1  Folsom  and  Geo:  Frost  (N.  H.  dele- 
gates in  Congress)  to  the  N.  H.  authorities.  Philadelphia.  Re- 
lating to  Congressional  note  of  censure ; and  giving  their  defence 
of  N.  H.  & Stark.  N.  H.  State  Papers,  VIII,  663-4. 

65.  Aug.  22.  Copy  of  a Handbill  issued  at  “Boston  (12 
o’clock)  Friday,  August  22,  1777.”  Contains  Lincoln’s  letter  of 
Aug.  18  to  Council;  and  account  of  the  messenger,  Captain 
Barnes.  Barnes  reported:  “about  1600  militia  . . . under  Stark 
. . . 150  continental  troops,  under  Colonel  Warner  . . . enemy 
about  1500,  their  reinforcement  1000  ...”  “Captain  Barnes 
says  that,  after  the  first  action,  General  Stark  ordered  a 
hogshead  of  rum  for  the  refreshment  of  the  militia;  but  so 
eager  were  they  to  attack  the  enemy,  upon  their  being  reinforced, 
that  they  tarried  not  to  taste  it,  but  rushed  on  the  enemy  with  an 
ardor  perhaps  unparalleled.”  Mem.  and  Corr.  Stark,  132-135. 

66.  Aug.  22  or  23.  Stark  to  Gates.  Bennington.  Account 
of  battle.  Mem.  & Corr.  Stark,  129- 132,  “Copied  from  General 
Stark’s  first  Draft,”  and  dated  Aug.  23.  A somewhat  different 
draft  and  dated  Aug.  22  is  in  Sparks  MSS.  (Harv.  Lib.)  Vol. 
Ill,  p.  482;  and  in  Vt.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  I,  206-207. 

67.  Aug.  23.-  N.  H.  Comm.  Safety  “to  Josiah  Bartlett  & 
Nath1  Peabody.”  “To  repair  to  Bennington,  assist  the  sick  and 
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wounded  . . . and  consult  with  and  advise  General  Stark.”  N. 

H.  State  Papers,  VIII,  672. 

*68.  Aug.  25.  “William  Whipple  to  J.  Lovell.  Portsmth  25th 
Augt  1 777  Before  I say  a word  of  your  letter  which  I received 
by  Bass  late  last  evening,  I must  congratulate  you  heartily  on  the 
glorious  victory  gained  by  our  poor  despised  Militia,  over  a 
division  of  Burgoyne’s  invincible  army,  that  army  who  were 
sweeping  before  them  with  the  besom  of  destruction,  Our  Vet- 
eran Army  with  our  Veteran  General  at  the  head  ? ? ? but  some- 
body will  undertake  to  call  this  a Militiary  Check;  two  or  three 
more  such  military  checks  will  make  Mr.  Burgoine  sick  of  his 
Elbow  Room ; ; Have  they  had  a knock  yet  at  Stillwater  ? I hope 
that  wont  come  till  a certain  letter  writer  get  to  a place  of  safety : 
for  I think  it  would  be  a pity  he  should  be  discomposed  lest  he 
should  be  seized  with  a fit  of  the  rheumatism,  or  a certain  erup- 
tive disorder  that  the  Gentn  is  subject  to  on  certain  occasions: 
this  would  produce  such  a fit  of  letter  writing  that  much  paper 
would  be  wasted,  as  well  as  much  precious  time  in  a certain  room, 
reading  those  precious  performances:  but  as  I hear,  Gates  was 
at  Fisk  Hill  the  13th.  I hope  he  will  be  in  season  to  save  the 
good  man  much  trouble.  ...”  Sparks  MSS.,  Harvard  Library. 

69.  Various  messages  of  congratulations  to  Stark: 

Undated  (Aug.  23?  cf.  above  No.  65.)  N.  H.  Comm. 
Safety.  Stark,  Mem.  and  Corr.,  135. 

Aug.  19.  Schuyler.  Vanschaik,  ibid.,  136. 

Sept.  6,  and  20.  Vt.  Comm.  Safety,  ibid.,  137,  138. 

Oct  4.  Congress,  Oct.  4,  ibid.,  140  (Jour.  Cong., 
Ill,  411). 

Dec.  4-5  Mas&  Legislature,  ibid.,  140-1. 

70.  Oct.  4.  “Thanks  of  Congress  . . . for  . . . victory  at 
Benington;  and  that  Stark  be  appointed  Brigadier  General  in 
the  army  of  the  United  States.  In  passing  the  last  clause,  the 
yeas  and  nays  were  required  and  taken.”  Mr.  Chase  of  Mary- 
land was  the  only  one  to  vote  no.  No  votes  are  recorded  for  R. 

I. ,  N.  J.,  and  Del.  (North  Carolina  is  incorrectly  reprinted  in 
place  of  So.  Car.)  Jour.  Cong.  Ill,  411-12. 
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*71.  (In  facsimile  but  none  in  print.)  Aug.  30.  Colonel  Philip 
Skene  to  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth.  “Camp  at  Saratoga  the  30th 
of  Aug*  1777  My  Lord  On  the  10th  Ins*  by  the  Request  of  Gen- 
eral Burgoyne,  I sett  out  with  L*  Col  Baum  to  try  the  affections 
of  the  Country,  to  disconcert  the  councils  of  the  Enemy,  to 
Mount  a Reg*  of  Riedhesils  Dragoons,  and  to  procure  a large  Sup- 
ply of  Horses,  Cattle,  and  Carriages  for  the  Army; — on  the  io*h 
of  Aug*  I attended  Lt.  Col  Baums  detachment,  Consisting  of 
Reidesels  Dragoons  (not  mounted)  Cap*  Frasers  Camp,  Provin- 
cials, Canadian  and  Indians,  to  the  Amount  of  556;  we  Marched 
from  the  side  of  Fort  Miller,  to  the  South  Side  of  Botten  Kill, 
from  thence  to  Cambridge,  to  Sancoick  and  Wollumscoock : at 
that  part  where  the  road  Crossed  the  River  and  a Bridge  now  is, 
there  Lt  Col  Baum  halted:  as  some  Rebells  appeared  on  the  road 
to  Benington.  & he  was  informed  that  the  Rebells  were  about 
2000  Militia,  this  induced  him  to  send  for  a reinforcement^  which 
consisted  of  the  Light  troops,  and  Granadiers  of  the  Left  Wing 
of  Germans;  under  the  command  of  L*  Col  Brymen;  about  11 
o’clock  at  Night  on  the  15th,  an  Express  Arrived  with  an  Account 
that  the  reinforcement  was  within  14  Miles.  I immediately  sent 
off  Carriages  and  Horses  to  help  them  on,  and  on  the  morning 
of  the  1 6th  sett  off  to  bring  them  up;  about  4 oClock  in  the  after- 
noon, Major  Bernar  came  up;  about  this  time,  a Volunteer  of 
the  Provincials  came  in,  and  said  L*  Baums  party  was  cut  off,  I 
own  I wanted  faith  to  believe  him,  especially  when  Capt  Camp- 
bell arrived  and  said  he  believed  things  were  not  so  bad,  that  he 
with  a party  of  Indians,  was  ordered  to  Attack  the  Rebells  in 
their  Rear  but  having  got  between  two  fires , he  got  of,  with  the 
Indians  he  had  with  him ; L*  Col  Brymen  then  asked  me  if  I would 
March  on  with  him,  I answered  Yes,  and  put  myself  at  the  head 
of  the  party;  he  ordered  Six  Chesseurs  in  front  as  an  Advance 
Guard,  and  Advanced  himself:  when  we  marched  about  1000 

Yards,  I saw  the  Rebells  at  the  end  of  a Worms  fence  extending 
to  the  Eastward,  while  we  were  Marching  on  the  road  due 
South ; I was  in  doubt  whether  they  were  Rebells,  or  Loyalists, 
as  they  had  the  same  Signals  of  white  feathers,  or  paper  in  their 
hats,  however  to  be  Certain  I Galloped  up  to  them,  at  the  Dis- 
tance of  100  Yards  and  desired  them  to  halt;  some  did — . I then 
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asked  them  if  they  were  for  King  George,  they  immediately  pre- 
sented and  fired  Confusedly,  hit  my  horse  but'  Missed  me.  The 
Chesseurs  advanced  near  Enough  to  Return  their  fire  and  begin 
the  Action,  Major  Bernar  immediately  took  to  the  Side  of  the 
Hill  on  our  left  Flank  and  rushed  the  Enemy  so  Close,  that  they 
retreated  before  him — U Col  Brymen  allways  advanced  in  front 
to  shew  his  men  an  Example  unluckily  the  Gramadiers  did  not 
Close  with  the  Enemy,  but  continued  flinging  away  their  Ammu- 
nition at  too  great  a Distance;  the  Canon  two  Six  pounders,  ad- 
vanced within  point  Blank  Grape  shot  & continued  firing  for  an 
hour  and  a half  and  the  Enemy  continually  retreated  for  about 
two  Miles,  the  Country  was  pretty  open  on  our  Right  with  a 
River  near  our  flank ; on  the  left  was  an  Easy  Hill  of  Ascent 
thinly  Wooded,  Victory  was  at  our  Command  had  the  Grana- 
diers  been  Quick  on  their  March ; and  not  Wasted  their  Ammu- 
nition at  to  great  a Distance,  which  they  wanted  when  the  Sun 
was  Setting;  and  I endeavored  to  supply  by  Galloping  to  the 
Ammunition  Cart,  which  I brought  up  untill  I found  them  re- 
treating; As  Col  Brymen  was  not  with  them,  I rallied  and  took 
the  Liberty  of  halting  them,  at  the  Mills  of  Sancoick,  U-  Col  Bry- 
men was  the  last  man  of  his  party  that  Arrived  in  the  Night,  it 
was  my  duty  as  Commissioner  of  Supplies  to  provide  Carriages, 
which  I did,  and  brought  the  Wounded,  and  Baggage  even  to 
knapsacks,  We  retreated  to  Cambridge  there  till  day  light,  and 
then  Marched  to  Saratoga,  without  hearing  of  any  of  the  Enemy, 
that  we  were  informed  had  retreated  during  the  Night  to  Ben- 
nington ; it  is  Certain  that  the  Enemy  lost  a great  many  men  and 
some  of  their  most  forward  Officers,  and  that  they  have  not 
Advanced  any  party  since.  Unluckily  at  the  time  L*  Col  Baum 
Advanced,  the  whole  Militia  that  the  Rebells  could  raise  in  the 
Gov1  of  New  England,  from  Massachusetts  Bay,  were  at,  or  on 
their  March  to  Bennington,  which  they  look  upon,  as  the  Grand 
pass  into  New  England;  the  post  Baum  took  was  not  a bad  one, 
I was  behind  on  some  business  when  he  halted  and  took  it;  two 
days  before  the  last  Attack  he  made  a Disposition  that  Covered 
his  ground  to  the  best  Advantage  but  I find  that  he  detached 
from  his  party,  and  therefore  weakened  his  post,  that  should 
have  been  on  the  diffensive  untill  the  reinforcement  arrived;  I 
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had  no  Military  Command  but  shall  have  my  share  of  censure 
for  what  should  be  as  well  as  what  was  not,  some  blame  is  laid 
on  the  Inhabitants  being  Spies  and  without  doubt  they  are,  but 
General  Burgoyne  has  held  out  a Manifesto  inviting  the  Inhab- 
itants to  return  to  their  duty,  and  take  the  Oath  of  Allegiance 
which  brings  in  Many  and  I am  well  Satisfied  his  Humanity  will 
Conquor  more  than  the  Sword,  his  mind  is  unalterably  good; 
the  Savages  do  little  Service  but  from  the  Idea  of  their  Cruelty; 
they  have  had  their  talk  and  are  mostly  gone;  indeed,  was  their 
Example  followed  of  Marauding  the  Army  scouts  [would?]  be 
debauched  from  their  discipline,  General  Burgoyne  has  been 
Unluckily  Circumstanced,  not  hearing  from  General  Howe  or 
any  Army  on  the  North  River  to  open  the  Communication,  and 
the  Want  of  Carriages  to  transport  his  provisions,  Ammunition, 
Artillery  and  necessarys  for  the  Army  is  incredible,  and  we  can- 
not move  without  thirty  days  provision  at  least  with  us,  for  so 
soon  as  we  move,  our  rear  will  be  occupied  by  the  Rebells  to 
Lake  George,  if  Sl  Leger  is  retreated  from  Fort  Stanwix  as  I 
hear ; however  nothing  will  be  Wanting  to  guard  against  the 
Worst  that  may  happen ; Schuyler  is  sent  for  to  the  Congress 
with  Sinclair  jealousy  is  a good  deal  spread  amongst  the  Rebells, 
this  Army  is  in  good  Health  and  Spirits,  you  will  please  pardon 
the  hurry  and  uncorrectness  I write  this  with  in  the  open  Air 
and  believe  that  I am  with  the  Highest  Sense  of  Gratitude  My 
Grateful  respects  to  Lord  North  Your  Lordships  Most  obedient 
humble  and  obliged  Servant  Philip  Skene.  Lord  Dartmouth.’' 
Manuscripts  of  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth.  B F.  Stevens,  Facsimi- 
les, Vol.  XVIII,  no.  1665. 

Hadden  in  his  Journal  wrote : Skene  “acted  like  a Show- 

ing his  powers,  to  every  Man  who  pretended  to  be  friendly.”  p. 
132;  cf.  513-514. 

72.  Sept.  8.  Gates  to  Lincoln.  (Extract.)  “Manchester, 
September  8,  1777.  Dear  General,  On  my  return  from  Head 
Quarters,  I mentioned  to  General  Starks  that  he  was  to  take 
the  command  of  one  thousand  troops,  and  move  towards  the 
river.  He  appeared  to  be  perfectly  satisfied.  I asked  for  a re- 
turn of  his  men,  and  found  that  he  had  lost  little  more  than 
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seven  hundred,  etc  ...  I am,  &c,  B.  Lincoln.”  Sparks,  MSS. 
(Harv.  Lib.),  Vol.  VIII,  p.  104. 

*73.  Sept.  10.  Gates  to  Lincoln.  “Still  Water  10th  Sep- 
tember, 1777.  Dear  General,  Your  Letter  of  the  8th  Instant 
dated  from  Manchester,  one  O’Clock  in  the  Morning  is  now 
before  me.  I am  astonished  at  my  Friend  Starks  hesitating  to 
perform  what  he  had  previously,  and  with  entire  approbation, 
consented  to  execute;  The  Post  I wished  him  to  occupy,  is  not 
more  than  half  Cannon  Shot  from  the  Right  of  this  Army,  and 
by  twelve  at  Noon,  I shall  have  a good  Bridge  of  Communica- 
tion furnished  across  the  River — Inclosed  is  my  letter  to  him 
upon  the  Subject,  after  reading  it,  I think  he  will  not  delay  one 
Moment  to  march  to  that  Ground — The  Ammunition  you  de- 
manded went  yesterday  from  New  City,  your  want  of  it,  was  ow- 
ing to  your  assuring  me  you  had  received  Plenty  from  Spring- 
field — I desire  you  will  not  fail,  frequently  to  acquaint  me, 
with  your  Movements,  and  as  far  as  is  prudent  with  your  De- 
signs. I am  Dear  General,  Your  Affectionate  Humble  Ser- 
vant Horatio  Gates.  P.  S.  I desire  you  will  Seal  and  forward 
the . Inclosed.  The  Honble  Major  General  Lincoln.”  MS.  in 
his  possession  kindly  made  vailable  by  Mr.  Samuel  T.  Crosby, 
Hingham,  Mass. 

74.  Stark’s  offer  of  $20  reward  for  his  “Brown  Mare  . . . 
Stole  from  me  . . . from  Wallumscoick  in  the  time  of  action  the 
16th  of  August.”  Conn.  Courant  No.  665,  p.  4;  quoted  in  J.  D. 
Butler’s  Address. 

75.  Sept.  16,  Journal  of  Henry  Dearborn.  “Beemes  Hights 
. . . Genr1.  Stark  Joined  us  to  Day  with  his  Brigade  from  Ben- 
ington.”  Mass  Hist.  Soc.  Proc.,  2d  Ser.,  Ill,  105. 

*76.  (Copy.)  Josiah  Bartlett  to  Wm.  Whipple.  “Kings- 
town September  22nd  1777  My  Dear  Sir  The  Time  for  which 
our  militia  under  General  Starks  was  raised  being  nearly  Ex- 
pired, The  Committee  of  Safety  have  raised  one  Sixth  part  of 
the  Six  Lower  Regiments  and  they  are  now  on  their  march  to 
reinforce  the  army  in  the  Grants,  and  they  are  Directed  to  put 
themselves  under  the  Command  of  the  Continental  General 
nearest  Bennington,  unless  Gen:  Starks  will  tarry  & take  the 
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Command  of  them,  and  in  that  case  Gen : Starks  is  directed  to 
be  under  the  command  of  Such  Continental  Gen1 : By  the  Con- 

versation I had  with  him  at  Benington  and  letters  he  has  Sent 
the  State  I fear  he  will  not  tarry:  I am  much  Surprized  to  hear 
the  uneasiness  Expresd  by  the  Congress  at  the  orders  given 
him,  by  this  State;  I think  it  must  certainly  be  owing  to  their 
not  Knowing  our  Situation  at  that  time,  The  Enemy  appeared 
to  be  moving  down  to  our  frontiers  and  no  men  to  oppose  them 
but  the  militia  and  Col:  Warners  Regiment  not  Exceeding  150 
men,  and  it  was  imposible  to  raise  the  militia  to  be  under  the 
Command  of  Genls  in  whom  they  had  no  Confidence,  and  who 
might  immediately  call  them  to  the  Southward  and  leave  their 
wives  and  families  a prey  to  the  Enemy:  and  had  Geni1  Starks 
gone  to  Stillwater  agreable  to  orders;  there  would  have  been 
none  to  oppose  Col  Baum  in  carrying  Gen.1  Burgoynes  orders 
into  Execution:  No  State  wishes  more  Earnestly  to  keep  up 

the  union  than  New  Hamshire,  but  Surely  Every  State  has  a 
right  to  raise  their  militia  for  their  own  Defence  against  the  Com- 
mon Enemy  and  to  put  them  under  such  Command  as  they 
shall  think  proper  without  giving  just  cause  of  uneasiness  to 
the  Congress.  As  to  the  State  giving  such  orders  to  Gen1  Starks, 
because  he  had  not  the  rank  he  thought  himself  intitled  to, 
(which  seems  to  be  intimated)  I can  assure  you  is  without  foun- 
dation and  I believe  never  entered  the  mind  of  any  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Safety  who  gave  the  orders : however  I hope  by  this 

time  the  Congress  are  convinced  of  the  upright  intentions  of  the 
State  and  the  propriety  of  their  Conduct.  Cap1  Thornton  of 
Thornton  in  this  State  was  taken  prisoner  at  Bennington  in  the 
Enemys  line  and  is  now  in  Exeter  Gaol.  I have  no  news  to 
write  you;  by  the  accounts  from  the  Northward  & South- 
ward we  are  hourly  in  Expectation  of  receiving  very  important 
news:  I pray  God  it  may  be  Good  & Such  as  will  Serve  to  re- 

lieve us  from  many  of  our  Difficulties.  The  Genearal  Court  is 
now  Seting  at  Portsmouth  and  have  under  Consideration  the 
report  of  the  Committee  at  Springfield  which  I believe  will  be 
agreed  to  I hope  the  Congress  will  take  Some  measures  to  keep 
up  the  Credit  of  the  Currency  or  otherways  I fear  it  will  soon  loose 
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all  credit  to  the  utter  ruin  of  the  best  of  Causes.”  Gov.  Bartlett’s 
Correspondence,  Vol.  I,  Dartmouth  College  Library. 

*77.  Jan  2>  1778.  (Extract.)  Nathaniel  Folsom  to  Josiah 
Bartlett.  “Yorktown  Jeneuery  2.d  1778 — DearSire  yesterday  I 
Rec.d  your  Feavour  of  Decmber  the  I2.th.  as  to  the  Resolutions 
of  Congress  you  first  mentioned.  So  far  as  it  Relates  to  New 
Hampshier  or  general  Stark,  it  was  Strenously  opposed  by  your 
Delegates  in  Congress,  and  Six  Days  did  not  Pass  before  they 
were  Convinced  of  the  good  Effect  of  the  orders  of  your  Court 
given  to  general  Stark  and  euery  mouth  was  Stopt.  which  gave 
your  Delegates  no  Small  triumph,  to  be  told  we  ware  true 
Prophets,  and  ever  Since  the  State  of  Newhampshier  has  been 
in  grate  Repute,  on  account  of  the  Spirited  Exertions  of  the 
officers  & Soldiers  in  the  northern  Department  . . . I . . . con- 
stantly opposed  the  makeng  all  most  all  the  general  officers  that 
haue  been  made  since  I haue  been  here,  it  appearing  to  me  they 
were  made  more  upon  the  Principle  of  Intrest  or  frindship.  then 
Justice  or  ecquity.  and  the  Consequencies  that  haue  followed 
has  Confirmed  me  in  that  opinion,  grate  uneasiness  in  the  army 
has  been  the  sure  and  sertaine  Consequence  of  the  appointment  of 
all  most  Euery  general  officer  since  I have  been  here”  . . . Auto- 
graph letter  in  Gov.  Josiah  Bartlett’s  Correspondence,  Vol.  I, 
Dartmouth  College  Library. 

78.  July  31,  1809.  Stark  to  a Bennington  Committee. 
“At  my  Quarters  at  Deryfield.”  Declines  an  invitation  to  a 
celebration  of  the  battle ; describes  his  troops,  and  his  own  politi- 
cal sentiments ; and  gives  a sentiment : “Live  free  or  die — -Death 

is  not  the  worst  of  evils”.  Farmer  and  Moore’s  Collections,  I 
(1822),  “Biographical  Sketch  of  Stark”,  113-114. 

For  Pres.  Ezra  Stiles’  visit  to  Battle  field,  and  his  sketch,  see  be- 
low, App.  B.  no.  37. 
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Select  Bibliography  of  Bennington  Battle  and  Campaign 

(July — August,  1777). 


There  is  a Bibliography  of  Bennington  Battle  in  Justin  Win- 
sor,  Reader’s  Hand  book  of  the  American  Revolution,  141-144 
(Boston,  1880).  The  “Editorial  Notes  on  the  Authorities”  in 
Winsor,  Narrative  and  Critical  History  of  America,  VI,  and  cf. 
349,  354-6,  (Boston,  1888),  give  some  additional  material,  es- 
pecially contemporary.  These  two  valuable  bibliographies,  do 
not  cover  all  the  contemporary  matter  on  the  campaign,  or  any 
of  the  accounts  published  since  1887.  The  following  Select 
Bibliography,  therefore  gives:  (I)  as  complete  a list  as  possible 
of  the  contemporary  sources,  both  manuscript  and  printed;  (II) 
recent  accounts  not  included  in  either  of  Winsor’s  Bibliographies. 

I.  Contemporary  Sources:  and  Modem  Works,  Containing 

Contemporary  Material, 
a.  List  of  Contemporary  Writers. 

The  following  contemporaries  have  left  material  bearing  di- 
rectly on  the  battle  or  campaign.  These  contemporaries  comprise 
five  classes  viz : ( 1)  witnesses  of  the  battle  (Thos.  Allen,  Barnes, 
Baum,  Breyman,  Clark,  Chamberlain,  Dearborn,  Durnford,  Fay, 
Field,  Glich  (?),  Kimball,  Mellen,  Rudd,  Safford,  Skene,  Stark, 
Walbridge,  Warner,  and  the  writer  of  the  article  in  the  Penn. 
Post)  ; (2)  active  participants  in  the  military  campaign  (Bur- 
goyne,  Burral,  Blake,  Digby,  Hadden,  Lincoln,  Riedesel, 
Schuyler,  Thacher,  Trumbull,  Wilkinson)  ; (3)  those  concerned 
in  the  political  or  military  administration  (Ira  Allen,  Bartlett,  the 
Brunswick  Officer  (writer  of  the  letters),  Folsom,  Hagan, 
Lovell,  Patten,  Spooner,  Washington,  Weare,  Whipple)  ; (4) 
contemporaries  who  recorded  conditions  and  impressions  known 
directly,  or  facts  gathered  from  participants  (Baroness  Riedesel, 
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Stickney,  Stiles,  and  authors  of  poems);  (.5)  participants  in  the 
contemporaneous  St.  Leger  expedition  (Johnson,  St.  Leger, 
Willet). 

The  contemporary  historians  like  Chalmers,  Gordon  (especially 
in  view  of  his  plagiarisms)  Ramsay,  and  Stedman  have  not  been 
added,  as  their  information  was  derived  at  second  hand  and  gives 
no  additional  facts. 

The  numbers  after  each  name  refer  to  the  manuscripts  or  books 
in  the  succeeding  list  which  contain  the  person’s  material. 

Ira  Allen,  10,  28,  32,  36,  40. 

Thos.  Allen,  33. 

Capt.  Barnes,  36. 

Col.  (later  Gov.)  Josiah  Bartlett,  1. 

Lieut.  Col.  Fred.  Baum.  40,  43. 

Lieut.  Thos.  Blake.  17. 

Lieut.  Col.  Breyman.  40,  42. 

Brunswick  Officer,  51,  53. 

Lieut.-Gen.  Burgoyne.  19,  28,  34,  39,  40,  43,  44,  47. 

Col.  Chas.  Burral.  20. 

Wm.  Chamberlain.  22. 

Capt.  Peter  Clark.  24. 

Lieut.  Andrew  Durnford,  Engineer.  43,  map. 

Henry  Dearborn,  21. 

Lieut.  Wm.  Digby.  45. 

Jonas  Fay  (V.  Pres.  Vt.  Council  Safety).  32,  40. 

Jesse  Field  (in  Capt.  Dewey’s  Co. — with  Herrick’s  Rangers). 
12  a. 

Nathaniel  Folsom  (N.  H.  delegate  in  Congress).  1. 

Geo.  Frost.  No.  1. 

“A  gentleman  who  was  present”.  23. 

? Glich  ( ?).  40.  (Cf.  Vt.  Hist.  Soc.  Pro.,  1896,  p.  51,  note.) 
Lieut.  Jas.  M.  Hadden.  48. 

Francis  Hagan.  25. 

Sir  John  Johnson.  49. 

Capt.  Peter  Kimball.  12. 

Major-Gen.  Lincoln.  8,  18,  28,  34,  36,  40,  56,  57. 

Jas.  Lovell  (Mass,  delegate  in  Congress).  8. 

Thos.  Mellen  (private  in  Stark’s  Brigade).  II. 
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Matthew  Patten  (Member  Gen.  Court  from  Bedford,  N.  H.) 
31.  a. 

Major-Gen.  Riedesel.  46. 

Baroness  Riedesel.  50. 

Joseph  Rudd.  63. 

Lieut.-Col.  Barry  St.  Leger.  13,  42,  49. 

Sergt.  Jacob  Safford  (of  Warner’s  Regiment).  12  a. 

Gen.  Philip  Schuyler.  2,  3,  5,  6,  7,  8,  18,  20,  31,  32,  34,  36,  40. 

Gov.  Philip  Skene.  52. 

Paul  Spooner  (Dep.  Sec.  Vt.  Council  Safety).  20,  32,  40. 

Brig.-Gen.  John  Stark.  9,  15,  28,  29,  30,  32,  36,  40. 

B.  F.  Stickney  (son-in-law  of  Stark).  54,  55. 

Ezra  Stiles  (President  of  Yale).  37. 

Dr.  Jas.  Thacher,  39a. 

Jonathan  Trumbull,  Jr.  20. 

Col.  Seth  Warner.  28,  36. 

George  Washington.  14,  35. 

Silas  Walbridge,  (private  in  Capt.  Jo.  Warner’s  Co.).  12  a. 

Meshech  Weare  (President  of  N.  H Council,  and  of  Comm. 
Safety).  28,  32,  36. 

Brig.  Gen.  Wm.  Whipple.  1,  8. 

Gen.  James  Wilkinson.  41. 

Col.  Marinus  Willet.  13. 

For  records  of  Congress,  see  below,  no.  16;  for  Records  of  N. 
H.  Comm,  of  Safety,  see  26,  and  for  their  correspondence,  28; 
for  Vt.  Council  of  Safety,  32 ; some  of  the  letters  of  the  N.  Y. 
Council  of  Safety  are  in  11  and  28,  and  a note  regarding  the 
MS.  minutes  of  the  N.  Y.  Comm,  and  Council  of  Safety  is  in 
Jas.  A.  Roberts,  N.  Y.  in  the  Revolution,  Supplement,  pp.  134- 
229,  149  ssq. ; for  contemporary  poems,  see  38;  for  reminiscences 
of  grand  son  of  Ebenezer  Arnold,  see  62.  In  the  History  of  New 
Ipswich,  there  are  reminiscences,  by  an  octogenarian,  of  the  arms 
and  appearance  of  the  militia  of  that  place. 

The  oft  repeated  but  variously  quoted  speech  of  Stark  before 
the  battle,  as  to  Molly  Stark  and  the  Hessians,  appears  to  rest  on 
tradition  which  may  or  may  not  be  correct,  but  which  is  unsup- 
ported by  any  personal  or  verifiable  authority,  so  far  as  the  ob- 
servation of  the  writer  has  gone.  Any  definite  contemporary 
confirmation  of  it  would  be  welcomed. 
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b.  Manuscripts. 

1.  Governor  Josiah  Bartlett’s  Correspondence  (1774-1794). 
3 Vols.  containing  about  300  manuscripts,  Dartmouth  College 
Library,  Hanover,  N.  H.  Bartlett  was  a man  of  varied  abilities 
and  experience,  and  his  correspondence  deserves  printing  for  the 
light  it  would  give  on  Revolutionary  and  N.  H.  History. 

2.  Private  Collection  of  Samuel  T.  Crosby,  Esq.  Hingham, 
Mass. 

3..  Massachusetts  Archives,  Archives  Division  of  Office  of 
Secretary  of  State,  Boston,  especially  Vols.  197-198. 

4.  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society,  Concord,  N.  H. 

5.  “General  Philip  Schuyler’s  Orderly  Book,  Fort  Edward, 
Albany,  June  29  to  Aug.  18,  1777.”  In  Library  of  the  American 
Antiquarian  Society,  Worcester,  Mass. 

6.  Gen.  Schuyler’s  Ledger,  1775-1777.  Interior  Department, 
Pension  Bureau,  Old  War  and  Navy  Division,  Washington, 
file  68. 

7.  Gen.  Schuyler’s  Account  Book,  April  30  to  August  18, 
1777.  Ibid.,  file  12. 

8.  Sparks  MSS.,  Harvard  University  Library;  copies  and 
originals  collected  by  Jared  Sparks.  Vols.  X,  XX,  XXIX, 
XXXIX,  XLVII,  XLIX,  LI  I,  LVIII,  LX.  See  Justin  Winsor, 
Calendar  of  the  Sparks  MSS.  in  Harvard  University  Library; 
in  Bibliographical  Contributions,  republished  from  Bulletin  of 
Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  1889. 

9.  Wheelock  MSS.  Dartmouth  College  Library.  See  above, 
App.  A,  no.  33. 

This  collection  contains  also  the  following  unpublished  letters 
of  Stark  later  than  the  Bennington  campaign:  To  Gov.  Chit- 

tenden of  Vt.,  June  21,  1778;  to  Col.  John  Wheelock,  June  10, 
Aug.  6,  Sept.  19,  1778;  certificate  for  do.  Apr.  22,  1786. 

The  following  MSS.  collections  have  been  examined  for 
Stark-Schuyler  Correspondence  by  the  kindness  of  the  officials 
in  charge;  but  without  discovery  of  unprinted  matter  save  in 
the  first  collection : — Private  Collection  of  Mr.  Samuel  T.  Crosby, 
Hingham,  Mass,  (see  App.  A,  nos.  48,  73);  Boston  Public 
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Library;  Boston  Athenaeum;  New  Hampshire  State  Papers, 
Concord;  New  York  State  Library,  Albany;  Massachusetts  His- 
torical Society;  Portsmouth  Athenaeum,  N.  H. ; Vermont  His- 
torical Sociey,  Montpelier,  Vt. 

Acknowledgements  are  due  to  the  custodians  of  all  the  above 
collections  and  to  the  Bureau  of  Historical  Research,  Carnegie 
Institution,  Washington. 

The  following  MS.  sources  have  not  been  examined  in  prepar- 
ing this  paper : 

“The  Henry  Stevens  papers,  largely  relating  to  Vermont,  not  as 
yet  arranged”  (N.  Y.  State  Library)  ; certain  Schuyler  MSS. 
about  to  pass  into  the  possession  of  the  N.  Y.  Public  Library  but 
not  accessible  when  this  article  was  written;  MSS.  in  English 
Public  Record  Office  (“Vol.  351,  Quebec,  xvii”  said  by  Winsor  to 
contain  much  on  the  expedition  of  Baum  and  Breyman)  ; MS.  re- 
cords at  Exeter,  N.  H.,  in  County  Offices.  For  Stevens,  Facsimilies 
of  Manuscripts,  see  below  no.  52.  For  information  regarding 
probable  material  in  England,  see  C.  M.  Andrews,  in  American 
Historical  Review,  Jan.  1905 ; especially  pp.  330,  340  (St.  Leger), 
343  (Hessian  troops). 

c.  Books  Containing  Contemporary  Material. 

Listed  alphabetically  under  name  of  the  author  of  the  book  in 
which  the  account  is  contained.  For  list  of  individual  contemp- 
oraries leaving  accounts,  see  above. 

a.  American  Accounts. 

10.  Allen,  Ira,  The  Natural  and  Political  History  of  the  State 

of  Vermont.  ( London,  1798.)  Reprinted  in  Vt.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 
I (1870),  327-499.  383-389  relate  to  Bennington.  Allen  was 

Sec.  of  the  Vt.  Council  of  Safety,  but  wrote  years  after  the  events, 
and  “remote  from  original  documents”,  has  a controversial  tone, 
and  therefore  must  be  used  discriminatingly. 

11.  Butler,  J.  D.,  and  Houghton,  Geo.  F.,  Address  on  the  Bat- 
tle of  Bennington,  and  the  Life  and  Services  of  Col.  Seth  Warner; 
Delivered  before  the  Legislature  of  Vermont,  in  Montpelier,  Oct. 
20,  1848.  Published  by  order  of  the  Legislature.  Burlington, 
1849.  Thos.  Mellen’s  Narrative,  26-29;  Stark’s  advertisement  of 
his  horse  stolen  in  battle,  23. 
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12.  Coffin,  C.  C.,  History  of  Boscawen  and  Webster.  Con- 
cord, 1878.  Capt.  Peter  Kimball’s  Diary,  July  24 — Sept  25,  1777, 
pp.  261-4. 

12a.  Coburn,  F.  W.,  The  Centennial  History  of  the  Battle  of 
Bennington;  compiled  from  the  most  reliable  sources  and  fully 
illustrated  with  original  documents  and  entertaining  anecdotes. 
Boston,  1877.  Jacob  Safford’s  account,  56. 

13.  Dawson,  H.  B.,  Battles  of  the  United  States;  with  docu- 
ments. N.  Y.  c.  1858.  2 Vols.  Accounts  of  Willet  (and  St.  Leger), 
I,  248-253. 

14.  Ford,  W.  C.,  editor,  Writings  of  Washington,  14  Vols. 
N.  Y.,  1889-93.  V,  VI. 

15.  Gilmore,  Geo.  C,  Roll  of  N.  H.  Soldiers  at  Bennington 
Battle,  Aug.  16,  1 777,  Manchester,  1891.  The  latest  and  most 
complete  list  of  the  1,467  N.  H.  men  at  the  battle,  alphabetically 
arranged  with  residence,  regiment,  rank,  company,  date  of  enlist- 
ment, and  reference  to  the  printed  Revolutionary  Rolls  (N.  H. 
State  Papers,  XV,  139-237).  The  residences  are  “supplied  from 
every  available  source.”  The  frontispiece  is  a reproduction  of  the 
“Original  sketch  [of  Stark]  made  by  Miss  Hannah  Crownin- 
shield  of  Salem,  Mass.,  May  31,  1810.”  (A  Silhouette  of  Stark 
is  in  Winsor,  America,  VI.) 

15a.  Goodrich,  J.  E.,  Rolls  of  the  [Vt.]  Soldiers  in  the  Revo- 
lutionary War.  Rutland,  1904.  26-27,  154  names  in  two  com- 
panies. 

16.  Journals  of  Congress,  containing  the  Proceedings  from 
January  1,  1777  to  January  1,  1778.  Published  by  order  of  Con- 
gress, N.  Y.  Vol.  Ill,  70,  73,  298-310,  337-8,  411-412. 

17.  Kidder,  F.,  History  of  the  First  New  Hampshire  Regi- 
ment in  the  War  of  the  Revolution.  Albany,  1868.  Lieut.  Thos. 
Blake’s  Journal,  25-56. 

18.  Lossing,  B.  J.,  Life  and  Times  of  Philip  Schuyler,  N.  Y., 
1873.  Letters  of  Schuyler  and  others,  216-262. 

19.  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  Collections,  2d  Series, 
II  (1793),  25-27,  Burgoyne’s  Instructions  to  Baum. 

20.  Ibid.,  7th  Series,  II  (Trumbull  Papers),  Boston,  1902. 
72-124,  letters  of  Schuyler,  Jonathan  Trumbull,  Jonathan  Trum- 
bull, Jr.,  Lincoln,  Spooner,  and  Burral,  July  8-  Aug.  19,  1777. 
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Of  value  for  their  picture  of  the  confusion  of  the  time ; and  of  the 
different  attitudes  of  Schuyler  and  the  two  Trumbulls. 

21.  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  Proceedings,  2d 
Series,  III  (1886-7),  102-110,  Journal  of  Henry  Dearborn,  July 
25,  1776  to  Dec.  4,  1777. 

22.  Ibid.  2d  Series,  X,  (1895-6)  504-6;  Letter  of  Wm. 
Chamberlain;  “Battle  of  Bennington  Described.  A song  to  the 
Tune  of  Yankee  Doodle,  composed  and  sung  by  one  who  was  an 
actor  in  the  scene,  a day  or  two  after  the  battle”. 

23.  Moore,  F.,  Diary  of  the  American  Revolution,  from 
newspapers  and  original  documents.  N.  Y.,  i860.  2 Vols.  p.  479, 
account  of  battle  “by  a gentleman  who  was  present”  reprinted 
from  the  Pennsylvania  Evening  Post,  Sept.  4,  1777. 

24.  New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register, 
XIV  (i860),  121-3.  Letters  of  Capt.  Peter  Clark,  Aug.  6,  7, 
18,  29,  1777. 

25.  Ibid.,  XVIII,  1864,  p.  33,  Francis  Hagan  to  Dr.  Jonathan 
Potts.  Bennington,  Sept.  21 ; on  the  discord  between  Germans  and 
British. 

26.  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society  Collections,  VII 

(1863),  “Records  of  the  N.  H.  Committee  of  Safety,  May  19, 
1775  to  May  29,  1784.”  Pp.  105-118,  items  regarding  campaign, 
July  14  to  Aug.  27,  1777. 

27.  New  Hampshire  State  Papers,  Vol.  VII,  Provincial 
Papers ; Documents  and  Records  Relating  to  the  Province  of  New 
Hampshire,  from  1764  to  1776.  Published  by  the  State.  Nathan- 
iel Bouton,  Editor.  Nashua,  1873,  pp.  724-781,  “Census  of  N. 
H.,  1775-” 

28.  Ibid.,  Vol.  VIII,  (Concord,  1874).  State  Papers,  1776- 
1783.  Special  Session  of  General  Court,  and  Correspondence, 
July  19 — Sept.  20,  1777,  pp.  629-689.  The  best  collection  of 
printed  documents  showing  the  part  of  N.  H.  in  the  campaign. 
Contains  letters  from  Allen,  Warner,  Vt.  Council,  Schuyler,  Lin- 
coln, N.  Y.  Council,  Burgoyne’s  Proclamations  of  July  4 and  10, 
and  his  instructions  to  Baum  (p.  664),  as  well  as  letters  from 
Stark,  N.  H.  Comm.,  and  other  N.  H.  people. 

29.  Ibid.,  Vol.  XV  (Revolutionary  Rolls,  Vol.  2,  Isaac  W. 
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Hammond,  Editor,  Concord,  N.  H.,  1886).  “Bennington  Troops,” 
pp.  139-237  (Stark  Letters,  230-1).  A list  of  staff  and  other 
officers  and  pay  rolls  of  all  companies,*  with  dates  of  enlistment 
and  discharge  of  all  troops  and  residences  of  officers,  but  not  of 
privates.  This,  and  the  Roll  by  Gilmore  (see  above  no.  15), 
supersede  the  partial  list  given  in  the  Report  of  the  Adjutant 
General  of  N.  H.,  for  1866,  Vol.  II,  315-325. 

30.  Ibid.,  Vol.  XVII  (1889),  144,  Stark  to  Dr.  Solomon 
Chase,  Aug.  3,  1777. 

31.  New  York  Historical  Society  Collections,  I,  (1879). 

N.  Y.,  1880.  Contains  “The  Trial  of  Major-General  Schuyler,” 
with  copies  and  extracts  of  his  letters  and  papers. 

31a.  Patten,  Matthew,  Diary  of  Matthew  Patten  of  Bedford, 
N.  H.,  1754-1788,  Pub.  by  the  Town.  Concord,  N.  H.,  1903.  371, 
attendance  at  Gen.  Court ; and  mustering  of  52  men,  July  23. 

32.  Records  of  the  Council  of  Safety  and  Governor  and 
Council  of  the  State  of  Vermont  to  which  are  prefixed  the 
Records  of  the  General  Conventions  from  July  1775  to  December 
1777.  Vol.  I,  1775-1779.  Montpelier,  1873.  130-145  contain  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Council  of  Safety  and  letters  from  Allen,  Fay, 
Spooner,  Schuyler,  Weare,  and  Stark  (to  Conn.  Courant,  Aug. 
18,  p.144). 

33.  Smith,  J.  E.  A.,  History  of  Pittsfield,  Mass.  Boston,  1869. 
Appendix  F,  499-501,  “Account  of  the  Battle  of  Bennington  by 
the  Reverend  Thomas  Allen.  From  the  Connecticut  Courant, 
Aug.  25,  1777.” 

34-  Sparks,  Jared,  Correspondence  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion; being  letters  of  Eminent  men  to  Washington.  Boston,  1853. 
4 Vols.  I,  419,  425;  II,  516-518,  letters  of  Schuyler  to  Washing- 
ton and  Lincoln,  Lincoln  to  Schuyler  and  Mass.  Council.  (Bur- 
goyne  to  Baum,  Aug.  14.) 

35.  Sparks,  Jared,  Editor,  Writings  of  Washington,  Boston, 
1837.  12  Vols.  I,  3,  to  Schuyler,  (July  24)  ; 28,  to  Clinton  (Aug. 
13)  ; 29-32,  to  Clinton  (Aug.  16)  ; 42,  to  Putnam  (Aug.  22). 

36.  Stark,  Caleb,  Memoir  and  Official  Correspondence  of 
Gen.  John  Stark,  with  Notices  of  Several  other  Officers  of  the 
Revolution.  Concord,  N.  H.,  i860.  Letters  of  Stark,  Lincoln, 
Schuyler,  Allen,  Warner,  Weare,  etc.  119-141. 
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37.  Stiles,  Ezra,  Literary  Diary,  edited  by  Franklin  B.  Dex- 
ter. N.  Y.  1901.  3 Vols.  Ill,  242;  Sept.  13,  1786.  “Visited  the 
Place  of  Bennington  Battle  Oct.  16,  1777  above  150  or  200  R. 
West  fr.  N.  W.  Corner  of  Bennington  saw  the  Grave  of  Count 
Bawm  in  the  S.  W.  corner  of  Shaftesbury  near  the  House  where 
we  dined.  Rode  5 m.  to  Bennington.”  Accompanying  this  entry 
is  a rough  pen  sketch  of  “Battle  of  Bennington  Oct.  16  1777. 
The  Bridge  six  m.  fr  Benningt  Meetg”.  “noo  Brit,  with  Count 
Bawm”.  “1500  Militia”.  “500  Tories”.  On  Jan.  28,  1778, 
Stiles  had  “breakfasted  with  Gen.  Starks  (at  Rev.  Dr.  Havens) 
who  gave  me  an  acc°  of  the  Battle  of  Bennington ;”  ibid.,  II,  245. 
See  also  II,  186,  200,  216-7,  23L  235>  242- 

38.  Stone,  W.  L.,  Editor.  Ballads  and  Poems  relating  to  the 
Burgovne  Campaign.  Albany,  1893. 

39.  , Campaign  of  Lieut.-Gen.  John  Burgoyne,  and  Ex- 

pedition of  Lieut.-Col.  Barry  St.  Leger,  Albany,  1877.  Appendix 
contains  reminiscences  by  participants. 

39a.  Thacher,  Jas.,  Military  Journal  during  the  American 
Revolutionary  War  from  1775  to  1783,  with  biographical  sketches. 
Boston,  1823  (another  ed.  Hartford,  1862).  98-103;  109-113. 

40.  Vermont  Historical  Society  Collections,  I,  Montpelier, 
1870.  Contains  “Documents  in  Relation  to  the  Part  taken  by 
Vermont  in  Resisting  the  Invasion  of  Burgoyne  in  1 777;”  and  is 
the  chief  printed  source  on  this  subject.  Pp.  175-229  contain 
Correspondence  of  Allen,  Fay,  Spooner,  Stark,  Lincoln,  Schuyler, 
and  also  of  Baum  and  Burgoyne.  Noah  Smith’s  address  at  an- 
niversary in  1778,  and  Ira  Allen’s  History  of  Vt.  (see  above,  No. 
10)  are  also  in  this  vol. 

41.  Wilkinson,  Gen.  James,  Memoirs  of  my  Own  Times. 

Philadelphia,  1816.  3 Vols.  I,  193-218,  Wilkinson’s  recollec- 

tions, and  letters  from  Schuyler,  July  10-Aug.  18. 

(For  Conn.  Courant  of  Aug.  18  and  25,  see  above  Nos.  32  and 
33.  For  MS.  communications  by  participants,  made  to  Hiland 
Hall  see  above  12a;  and  also  in  his  art.  in  Vt.  Quart.  Mag.  1861, 
p.  156,  Vt.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  I,  209.) 

British  and  German  Accounts. 

42.  The  Gentleman’s  Magazine  and  Historical  Chronicle, 
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Vol.  XLVIII,  for  1778.  London,  Breyman’s  “Account  of  an  Af- 
fair which  happened  near  Walloon-Creek,  16th  Aug.  1 777,”  119- 
120.  “Lieut.  Col.  St.  Leger’s  Letter  to  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  dated 
Oswego,  Aug.  27,  1777”  (concerning  siege  of  Ft.  Stanwix), 
ibid.,  117-119.  There  is  also  a “Relation  of  the  Expedition  to 
Bennington,”  ibid.,  120-2. 

43-  Burgoyne,  Lt.-Gen.  John  A.  State  of  the  Expedition 
from  Canada  as  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons,  and  verified 
by  Evidence,  with  a Collection  of  Authentic  Documents.  Lon- 
don, 1780.  “Speech,”  “Narrative,”  “Evidence”  of  witnesses, 
“Review  of  Evidence,”  and  appendix  of  documents.  See  espec- 
ially 13,  77,  163-108,  and  App.  nos.  VIII-XIII,  Instructions  to 
Baum  and  Skene,  letters  to  and  from  Baum ; it  also  includes  the 
Faden  map  drawn  by  Lieut.  Dumford. 

44.  , Orderly  Book  of,  Edited  by  E.  B.  O’ Callaghan, 

Albany,  i860,  29-76:  orders  from  “Skeinesborough,”  July  6-23; 
“Camp  at  Fort  Anne,”  July  25-28;  “Pitch  Pine  Plains,”  July  29; 
“Camp  at  Fort  Edward,”  July  30-Aug.  13 ; “Camp  at  Duer’s 
House,”  Aug.  14-Sept.  10.  Rogers  in  his  edition  of  Hadden’s 
Orderly  Book,  pp.  xxxvii-xli,  believes  the  MS.  was  not  the  orig- 
inal one,  and  criticizes  the  use  made  of  it  by  O’Callaghan. 

45.  Digby,  Lieut.  Wm.,  Journal,  edited  by  J.  P.  Baxter.  Al- 
bany, 1887. 

46.  Eelking,  Max  von,  Memoirs,  and  Letters  and  Journal  of 
Major-General  Riedesel;  translated  by  Wm.  L.  Stone.  Albany, 
1868. 

47-  Fonblanque,  E.  B.  de,  Political  and  Military  Episodes 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  18th  Century ; derived  from  the  life  and 
correspondence  of  the  Right  Hon.  John  Burgoyne.  London, 
1876.  See  271,  276,  and  Appendix. 

48.  Hadden,  Lieut.  Jas.  M.,  Journal  kept  in  Canada  and  upon 
Burgoyne’s  Campaign  also  orders  kept  by  him  and  issued  by 
Carleton,  Burgoyne,  and  Phillips.  Albany,  1884.  Edited  by 
H.  Rogers.  89-137:  Gen.  Orders;  map  (p.90)  ; Burgoyne’s  In- 
structions to  Baum;  Burgoyne’s  comments;  Stark’s  letter  to  N. 
H. ; Hadden’s  comments  on  Skene,  Baum  and  Breyman  and  the 
“picque”  between  these  two.  Valuable  material,  excellently 
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edited.  The  letter  of  congratulations  to  Stark  should  be  credited 
to  Mass,  not  N.  H. 

49.  Johnson,  Sir  John,  Orderly  Book  during  the  Oriskany 
Campaign,  1776-1777.  Annotated  by  Wm.  L.  Stone.  Albany, 
1882. 

50.  Riedesel,  Baroness,  Letters  and  Journals  Relating  to  the 
American  Revolution  and  the  Capture  of  the  German  Troops  at 
Saratoga;  translated  by  Wm.  L.  Stone.  Albany,  1867. 

51.  Schloezer,  Briefwechsel  Meist  Historischen  und  Politis- 
chen  Inhalts.  Gottingen,  1777-81.  10  Vols.  Ill,  35-42,  translated 
in  Stone’s  Letters. 

52.  Stevens,  B.  F.,  Facsimiles  of  Manuscripts  in  European 

Archives  Relating  to  America,  1773-83;  with  descriptions,  edi- 
torial notes,  collations,  references  and  translations.  London, 
1889-98.  25  Vols.  2107  documents.  See  especially  two  un- 

printed letters  from  Skene  to  Dartmouth  before  and  after  the 
battle;  Vol.  XVI,  no.  1573;  Vol.  XVIII,  no.  1665  (latter  given 
above,  App.  A,  No.  78.) 

54.  Stone,  Wm.  L.,  Translator,  Letters  of  Brunswick  and 
Hessian  Officers  during  the  American  Revolution.  Albany,  1891. 
84  ssq.,  description  of  Vt.  (“Grafschaften,”  is  misleadingly 
translated  as  “Countries”  and  “Counties,”  whereas  it  plainly 
is  used  for  the  New  England  township)  ; 96-111. 

(For  Stone,  Ballads,  and  his  Burgoyne’s  Campaign,  see  above 
nos.  38,  39,  under  American  Accounts.) 

For  list  of  MS.  authorities  in  German,  see  Eelking,  German 
Allied  Troops  (trans.  Rosengarten) , 11-14. 

The  two  following  accounts,  although  not  by  participants,  nor 
strictly  contemporary  (one  was  published  in  Stark’s  lifetime 
1810,  and  the  other  the  year  of  his  death,  1822)  are  added  here 
for  their  value  in  connection  with  Stark’s  views. 

54.  New  Hampshire  Patriot  for  Apr.  17,  May  1,  May  15, 
1810.  Series  of  articles  based  on  Stark’s  papers  and  conversa- 
tions, and  written  by  B.  F.  Stickney,  son-in-law  of  Stark.  (See 
Farmer  and  Moore  below.) 

55.  Farmer,  J.,  and  Moore,  J.  B.,  Collections,  Topographical, 
Historical  and  Biographical,  Relating  Principally  to  New  Hamp- 
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shire.  Vol.  I,  Concord,  1822.  Reprinted,  1831.  62-116,  “Bio- 
graphical Sketch  of  General  John  Stark,”  “based  on  particulars 
given  by  his  son  Caleb,  . . . and  an  account  published  in  the 
N.  H.  Patriot  in  1810,  collected  from  the  papers  and  conversa- 
tions of  the  deceased  General  by  his  son-in-law,  B.  F.  Stickney, 
Esq.”  Two  letters  of  Stark,  113-116. 

II.  Recent  Accounts:  not  included  in  Justin  Winsor’s  Bibliographies. 

56.  Batchellor,  A.  S.,  The  Ranger  Service  in  the  Upper  Val- 
ley of  the  Connecticut,  and  the  most  Northerly  Regiment  of  the 
New  Hampshire  Militia  in  the  Period  of  the  Revolution.  Con- 
cord, N.  H.,  1903. 

57.  The  Dedication  of  the  Bennington  Battle  Monument, 

and  Celebration  of  the  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  the  Admission 
of  Vermont  as  a State.  Bennington,  Aug.  19,  A.  D.  1891,  with 
an  Historical  Introduction  and  Appendices.  Published  by  Au- 
thority of  the  Centennial  Committee.  Bennington,  1892.  Con- 
tains Oration  by  E.  J.  Phelps,  various  addresses  and  illustrations. 

58.  Drake,  S.  A.,  Burgoyne’s  Invasion  of  1777,  with  an  out- 
line sketch  of  the  American  Invasion  of  Canada,  1775-76.  Bos- 
ton, 1889.  A very  brief  but  clear  little  book  with  very  useful 
sketch  maps  of  movements  and  battles:  e.  g.  49,  71,  79. 

59.  Eelking,  Max  von,  The  German  Allied  Troops  in  the 

North  American  War  of  Independence,  1776-1783:  translated 
and  abridged  from  the  German,  by  J.  G.  Rosengarten.  Albany, 
1893.  130-132.  Contains  a list  of  German  MS.  sources,  11-14, 

and  an  index  of  German  Officers. 

60.  Fiske,  John,  The  American  Revolution.  Boston,  1891. 
2 Vols.  There  is  a small  but  useful  map,  I,  218.  The  statement, 
I,  282,  regarding  Lincoln  and  Warner  is  incorrect  and  mislead- 
ing; Lincoln  had  been  at  the  Hudson  since  Aug.  12.  See  above 
App.  A,  nos.  42,  46,  49,  57. 

61.  Fortescue,  J.  W.,  A History  of  the  British  Army.  Vol. 

III,  1763-1793. 

62.  Hall,  Benj.  H.,  Articles  in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  Times,  Sept.  26, 
and  Oct.  17,  1891. 
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63.  Hall,  Henry  D.,  “The  Battle  of  Bennington.”  In  The 
Berkshire  Historical  and  Scientific  Society  Papers  for  1894;  also 
in  the  Vermont  Historical  Society  Proceedings,  Oct.  20  and  Nov. 
5,  1896.  Controverts  the  attempt  of  S.  D.  Locke  to  change  the 
name  of  the  Battle  (see  below).  Contains  reminiscences  from 
grandson  of  Ebenezer  Arnold  who  lived  near  Baum’s  camp;  a 
letter  of  Aug.  20,  1777,  from  Joseph  Rudd  on  the  battle;  a re^ 
production  of  the  Durnford-Faden  map;  and  illustrations  of  the 
Catamount  Tavern,  “Counsil  Room,”  and  Bennington  Monu- 
ment. 

64.  Herrick,  H.  W.,  Memorials  and  Anecdotes  of  General 
Stark.  Granite  State  Monthly,  III  (1879-80),  259-263. 

On  the  birth  place  of  Stark  ibid.  II,  101. 

65.  Locke,  S.  D.,  “The  Battle  of  Bennington  Should  be 
Called  the  Battle  of  Walloomsac.”  Reprinted  from  the  Troy 
Daily  Times,  Jan.  2,  1892.  Attempts  to  prove:  (i)his  title; 
(2)  that  “N.  Y.  furnished  troops;”  (3)  that  “Burgoyne  did  not 
fit  out  an  expedition  against  Bennington,  nor  did  he  send  Baum 
to  capture  stores  there.”  He  cannot  be  said  to  have  succeeded. 
He  has  been  answered  by  Henry  D.  Hall,  see  above.  Against 
Mr.  Locke’s  third  point,  additional  evidence  of  Bennington  as  an 
object  is  to  be  found  in  Hadden  Journal,  111  (Aug.  9)  ; Digby, 
Journal,  248;  Burgoyne,  State  of  the  Expedition,  13,  107,  and 
App.  p.  xxii ; Cf.  N.  H.  Soc.  Coll.,  7th  Ser.,  II,  119.  On  name 
of  battle,  see  foot-note  50,  and  App.  A,  No.  54.  See  also  article 
by  D.  S.  Locke  in  National  Magazine  of  American  History,  Apr. 
1892,  do.  in  Troy  Times,  Sept.  15,  1891,  and  by  Benj.  H.  Hall  in 
Troy  Times,  Sept.  26,  and  Oct.  17,  1891. 

66.  Pfister,  A.,  Die  Amerikanische  Revolution,  1775-1783; 
Entwicklungs-geschichte  der  Grundlagen  zum  Freistaat  wie  zum 
Weltreich  unter  Hervorhebung  des  deutschen  Anteils.  2 Bande. 
Stuttgart  und  Berlin,  1904.  II,  60,  is  entirely  erroneous  in  its 
statement  that  Washington  assigned  Bennington  as  a meeting 
place  to  the  militia  of  N.  H.  under  Stark;  and  the  characteriza- 
tion of  Stark’s  dispatches  (II,  83)  argues  either  total  ignorance 
or  entire  mis  judgment  of  Stark’s  accounts  of  the  battle. 

67.  Proceedings  in  Congress  upon  the  Acceptance  of  the 
Statues  of  John  Stark  and  Daniel  Webster,  Presented  by  the 
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State  of  New  Hampshire,  Washington,  1895.  Addresses  by  Sen- 
ators Gallinger,  Chandler,  Proctor,  Dubois;  and  by  Representa- 
tives Baker,  Blair,  Powers,  Grout. 

68.  Sanborn,  Frank  B.,  “Gen.  John  Stark:  his  Genius  as  a 
Factor  in  the  Accomplishment  of  American  Independence.”  N. 
H.  Historical  Society  Proceedings,  III  (1895-9),  391-414.  Em- 
phasizes Stark’s  democratic  and  anti-British  views. 

69.  , New  Hampshire,  an  Epitome  of  Popular  Gov- 
ernment. (American  Commonwealths.)  Boston,  1904.  225-7, 

260-2. 

70.  The  Statue  Erected  by  the  State  of  New  Hampshire 
in  Honor  of  General  John  Stark.  A Sketch  of  its  Inception, 
Erection,  and  Dedication.  Published  under  the  Authority  of  the 
Governor  and  Council.  Manchester,  1890.  Oration  by  Jas.  W. 
Patterson. 

71-  Trevelyan,  Sir  Geo.  Otto,  The  American  Revolution. 
N.  Y.,  1899,  I9°3*  The  three  Vols.  so  far  published  do  not 
cover  the  Burgoyne  campaign ; but  in  Pt.  2,  Vol.  II,  123-4,  there 
is  an  epigrammatic  characterization  of  Bennington  and  the  Hes- 
sians. 

72.  Tuckerman,  Bayard,  Life  of  General  Philip  Schuyler, 
1733-1804.  N.  Y.,  1903. 

References  to  accounts  by  the  following  authors  may  be  found 
in  Winsor’s  Bibliographies  (see  above)  : Bancroft,  Bartlett,  Bry- 
ant, Carrington,  Chalmers,  Chipman,  Conant,  Dawson,  Everett, 
Goddard,  Gordon,  Greene,  Guild,  Hall,  Hamilton,  Herrick,  Hol- 
land, Irving,  Jennings,  Jones,  Lowell,  de  Peyster,  Ramsay,  Sted- 
man,  Tyler,  (Vermont  Historical  Gazetteer). 

HI.  Maps. 

In  Burgoyne’s  State  of  the  Expedition,  there  is  a carefully 
drawn  map  entitled  “Position  of  the  Detachment  under  Lieu1  Col1 
Baum,  at  Walmscock  near  Bennington  Shewing  the  Attacks  of  the 
Enemy  on  the  16th  August  1777.  Drawn  by  Lieu.1  Durnford 
Engineer. — Engraved  by  Wm.  Faden  1780.”  This  map  has 
been  frequently  copied  with  varying  accuracy,  and  usually  with 
changes  in  names,  e.  g.,  in  the  following:  Carrington,  Battles, 
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334;  Bryant  and  Gay,  History,  III,  583;  Conant,  Cent.  Hist., 
46;  Henry  D.  Hall  in  Bierk.  Hist.  Sci.  Soc.,  1894;  and  in  Vt. 
Hist.  Soc.  Pro.,  1896;  Harpers  Mag.  XXI,  325;  do.  LI,  515 
(Sept.  1877);  Jennings  Memorials  of  a Century;  Lossing, 
Field  Book,  I,  395 ; 

Pres.  Ezra  Stiles,  in  1786,  drew  a sketch  of  the  battle  in  his 
Diary,  III,  242  (see  above  no.  37). 

A sketch  map  “drawn  by  Mr.  Hiland  Hall,  Bennington,  Oct. 
13,  1826”  is  in  the  Sparks  MSS.  no.  xxviii. 

Of  the  Burgoyne  Campaign,  the  contemporary  and  best  map 
is  in  Burgoyne’s  State  of  the  Expedition:  “A  map  of  the 

Country  in  which  the  Army  under  U.  General  Burgoyne  acted 
in  the  Campaign  of  1 777,  showing  the  Marches  of  the  Army  and 
the  Places  of  the  principal  Actions.  Drawn  by  Mr.  Medcalfe 
& Engraved  by  Wm.  Faden”.  (London,  1780.)  The  later  maps 
follow  this  more  or  less  closely;  Anburey,  Travels;  Carrington, 
Battles,  312;  Gordon,  Amer.  Rev.;  Irving,  Washington,  III, 
93  (ill.  ed.)  ; Mag.  Am.  Hist.,  May,  1877;  Neilson,  Burgoyne’s 
Campaign;  Stedman,  American  War;  Stone,  Campaign  of  Bur- 
goyne; O’Callaghan,  Burgoyne’s  Orderly  Book.  Hadden  gives 
in  his  Journal,  90,  a rough  sketch  map  of  Hudson  region  from 
Crown  Point  to  Stillwater  (looking  So.)  valuable  for  its  indication 
of  distances  and  movements.  Maps  from  Conn.  River  to  Lake  On- 
tario in  Gent.  Mag.,  Jan.  1778,  London  Mag.,  1778.  For  maps  pub- 
lished in  1775-6  and  -7,  see  Winsor,  History,  VI,  349.  There  are 
useful  little  sketch  maps  in  Drake,  Burgoyne’s  Invasion.  Fiske, 
American  Revolution,  I,  218,  and  Tuckerman,  Schuyler,  170,  give 
conveniently  the  region  from  Bennington  as  far  west  as  Ft. 
Stanwix,  but  the  maps  are  unfortunately  very  small  and  do  not 
include  several  desirable  places,  or  the  region  east  of  Bennington. 
The  best  maps  of  both  battle  and  campaign  are  in  Burgoyne, 
State  of  the  Expedition;  but  unfortunately  this  is  out  of  print 
and  not  accessible  to  the  general  reader.  For  the  general  reader 
the  most  available  and  convenient  maps  are  probably  those  in 
Fiske,  Drake,  and  Irving;  but  there  appears  to  be  no  one  histor- 
ical map  which  shows  the  places  necessary  to  illustrate  the  whole 
Burgoyne  campaign  from  the  Connecticut  River  to  the  Mohawk 
and  Lake  Ontario. 
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Appendix  C. 

SHOWING  DAILY  POSITIONS  AND  MOVEMENTS  OF  STARK,  SCHUYLER,  LINCOLN,  BuRGOYNE, 


STARK. 

SCHUYLER  (and  LINCOLN). 

Appointed  Brig. -Gen.  at  Exeter,  N.  H. 

Headquarters  at  Ft.  Edward  (since  July  7). 

Instructions  from  Comm.  Safety  at  Exeter. 

“ ii  a 

Crossing  N.  H.  from  Exeter  to  Conn.  River. 

ii  li 

i ( It  11 

“ *«  ti 

n ii  ti 

ii  ii  li 

a a i i 

but  also  writes  from  Saratoga. 

Probably  at  Charlestown,  N.  H.,  as  instructed. 

(“Moses  Creek  4 miles  below  Ft.  Edward.” 
( ‘ ‘Troops  left  Ft.  Edward  except  about  600.  ” 

a a 44 

“Headquarters  Moses  Creek.” 

a ii  n 

Probably  Same.  “Outguardsat  Ft.  Edward 

C (4  li 

[attacked.” 

Moses  Creek. 

“Forwarded  250  men  to  their  (Vt.) 

[relief.” 

« ( 

Saratoga;  but  headquarters  Moses  Creek. 
Saratoga. 

At  Charlestown.  “Sent  another  detachment.  ” 

Saratoga;  but  headquarters  Moses  Creek. 

Charlestown. 

Saratoga. 

Charlestown. 

Saratoga. 

Charlestown.  “Had  sent  off  700  men. ” 

Probably  Saratoga  (Lincoln  at  Manch’ter). 

“ “Planned  to  follow  with  300  more.” 

“Marched  from  Saratoga”  to  Stillwater. 

( Crossing  Vt.  from  Charlestown,  N.  H. 

Stillwater. 

( on  Conn.  River  to 

Stillwater. 

Bromley  (Peru)  Vt.  in  Green  Mts. 

Stillwater.  (Lincoln  at  Manchester). 

Manchester,  Vt. 

Stillwater.  (Lincoln  at  Manchester). 

Left  Manchester. 

Albany.  (Lincoln  at  Manchester). 

Arrived  at  Bennington. 
Bennington. 

( ‘ ‘ Albany . Burgoy ne  has  withdrawn  every 
(Detachment  he  had  in  the  Grants.” 

Albany.  (Lincoln  at  Bennington). 

Bennington. 

Bennington. 

“ “Informed  . . party  of  Indians  at  Cam- 
bridge, sent  Gregg;  later  learned  of  large  body” 
“Marched  to  oppose  them  and  to  cover  Gregg’s 
retreat  about  4 miles,... marched  back  about  1.” 
“Rained  all  day.  I sent  out  parties  to  harass 

At  both  Albany  and  Stillwater. 

Stillwater.  (Lincoln  also  at  Stillwater). 

Stillwater.  (Lincoln  prob.  Stillwater). 

Stillwater,  (Lincoln  at  Half  Moon,  on  Hud- 
son.) 

“Forts  Five  Miles  below  Stillwater.” 

them. 

“Memorable  battle  fought  at  Walloomscook.” 

( “ “Enemy  pointing  their  whole 

(force  this  way.”  (“Lincoln  at  Half  Moon”) 

re  dates  and  positions  are  all  taken  from  contemporary  documents;  these  are,  with  few  exceptions, 
and  orderly  books  of  the  respective  commanders.  In  a few  cases  supplementary  information  is 
i the  Journals  or  Orderly  Books  of  Blake,  Digby,  Hadden,  Johnson.  Most  of  the  dates  and  positions 
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Baum,  Breyman,  and  St.  Leger,  in  the  Campaign  preceding  Bennington,  July-Aug.,  1777. 


BURGOYNE. 

ST.  LEGER.  BAUM  (and  BREYMAN). 

Date 

July 

At  “Skeensborough  House.”  . “Headquarters 

18 

of  the  King’s  Army”  (since  July  6). 

<<  ««  “ 

19 

<<  ««  “ 

20 

<1  “ “ 

21 

o n a 

22 

“ “Advanced  corps  moved  to  Ft. 

23 

[Anne.” 

“ “ Gen . orders  Skeensborough . ’ ’ 

24 

Ft.  Anne.  “Army  moved  to  Ft.  Anne  14 miles.” 

25 

Ft.  Anne.  Fraser  7 miles  farther. 

26 

Ft.  Anne. 

27 

[Anne  ” 

Ft.  Anne.  Part  of  army  “marched  from  Ft. 

28 

“Headquarters  near  Ft.  Anne.”  “Right) 
wing  moved  forward  to  Ft.  Edward,  14miles.  ” ) 

29 

Ft.  Edward. 

30 

Ft.  Edward.  “Germans remained  at  Ft.  Anne.’ 

31 

Aug. 

Ft.  Edward. 

1 

Ft.  Edward. 

2 

Ft.  Edward. 

St.  Leger  invested  Ft.  Stanwix  (Ft.  Schuy- 

3 

[ler). 

Ft.  Edward. 

4 

Ft.  Edward. 

5 

Ft.  Edward.  “German  troops... from  Ft.  Anne 
to  Cross  Roads,”  2 miles  from  Ft.  Edward. 

Battle  of  Oriskany. 

6 

Ft.  Edward. 

St.  Leger  demands  surrender  of  Ft.  Stan- 
wix; is  refused;  and  continues  siege  to  Aug.  22 

7 

Ft.  Edward. 

BAUM  (and  BREYMAN). 

8 

Ft.  Edward.  “Frazier’s  Corps  moved  forward 

Baum  at  Ft.  Edward  receives  Burgoyne’s 

9 

to  Ft.  Miller... Duer’s  House,  7 miles.” 

instructions  and  marches  to  Ft.  Miller. 

Ft.  Edward. 

Probably  at  Ft.  Miller. 

10 

Ft.  Edward. 

Marches  from  Ft.  Miller  to  Saratoga. 

11 

Ft.  Edward. 

Delayed  at  Battenkill  “to  receive  fresh  in- 

12 

[structions.’ 

Ft.  Edward. 

Marched  to  Cambridge,  N.  Y.,  “about  16 
miles  from  Bennington.” 

13 

Duer’s  House.  “Army  marched  to  Duer’s 

House  (usually  called  Ft.  Miller)... 7 miles.” 

At  Sancoick,  12  miles  from  Bennington 
(Breyman  “opposite  Saratoga”) 

“At’k’d  near  Ben’gt’n.”  (Breyman  marched 

14 

Burgoyne  “near  Saratoga.  Seven  at  night.” 

15 

from  Bat’kill  to  within  7 miles  of  Cambridge^ 

Ft.  Miller. 

“Attacked,  defeated  and  taken.”  (Brey 
man,  also  defeated,  retreated  to  Cambridge 

16 

may  be  verified  from  the  Calendar  of  Documents  in  App-  ndix  A;  they  all  may  be  verified  from  the  contem- 
porary material  indicated  in  the  Bibliography  in  Appendix  B,  “List  of  Contemporary  Writers.”  See  under 
Baum,  Blake,  Breyman,  Burgoyne,  Digby,  Hadden,  Johnson,  Lincoln,  St.  Leger,  Schuyler,  Stark,  Weare. 
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Nelson  Gillespie,  President  Hoosac  Valley  Historical 

Society. 


MR.  PRESIDENT,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : — The  sum- 
mer of  1777,  gave  promise  of  abundant  harvest  in  the 
northern  and  western  clearings  of  the  State  of  New 
York;  but  the  hearts  of  the  people  were  troubled;  the  shadows  of 
war  were  again  darkening  the  land,  and  other  hands  might  reap 
where  they  had  sown. 

Burgoyne’s  invading  army  with  its  Indian  allies,  was  threat- 
ening the  upper  Hudson  valley,  while  St.  Leger’s  force  was 
descending  the  Mohawk,  each  intent  on  reaching  Albany. 

There  was  widespread  alarm,  when  the  fall  of  Ticonderoga 
was  announced,  and  preparations  were  made  by  the  settlers  on 
the  frontier,  to  hastily  abandon  their  homes  on  the  nearer  ap- 
proach of  the  enemy. 

Burgoyne  was  successful  in  his  advance  movement,  until  he 
encountered  the  obstructions  placed  in  his  path  through  the 
forest  defiles,  by  the  patriotic  army.  It  was  here  he  for  the  first 
time  came  in  contact  with  American  backwoods  engineering. 
The  blockade  of  the  northern  wilderness  Youte,  introduced  an 
intricate  problem,  the  solution  of  which  taxed  the  endurance  of 
his  army  to  such  an  extent  that,  when  the  barriers  were  removed, 
he  was  not  inclined  to  at  once  pursue  the  Americans  who  had 
fallen  back. 

General  Philip  Schuyler,  at  the  head  of  the  northern  army  of 
patriots  had  done  good  work  in  so  successfully  retarding  the 
progress  of  the  enemy,  while  awaiting  reinforcements  for  his 
own  army  of  which  he  was  greatly  in  need. 
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The  Council  of  Safety,  assisted  by  General  George  Clinton, 
was  untiring  in  itss  efforts  to  relieve  the  situation,  which  now  had 
become  critical.  The  militia  resources  of  the  State  were  ex- 
hausted. 

New  York  was  bearing  the  whole  burden  of  the  struggle  in 
her  own  State,  by  guarding  the  highlands  on  the  south,  the  val- 
ley of  the  Mohawk  on  the  west,  and  the  upper  Hudson  on  the 
north,  where  four  thousand  of  the  patriot  army,  with  a battery 
of  two  old  field  pieces,  were  left  to  oppose  the  advance  of  eight 
thousand  disciplined  troops,  and  a horde  of  Tories  and  savages. 

Uneasiness  was  rife  in  the  ranks,  when  it  was  manifest  that 
the  army,  for  lack  of  support,  would  be  compelled  to  retreat, 
leaving  a portion  of  the  northern  district  wholly  unprotected ; 
and  this  condition  was  alarmingly  intensified  by  every  fresh 
rumor  of  Tory  depredations  or  Indian  outrage,  committed  in  the 
vicinity  of  their  homes.  Under  these  circumstances,  favor  was 
extended  to  those  who  were  desirious  of  removing  their  families 
to  places  of  greater  security. 

Perhaps  during  the  whole  period  of  the  campaign,  no  greater 
tests  of  patriotic  endurance  were  experienced  than  by  those  who 
remained  at  the  post  of  duty  under  these  trying  circumstances. 

On  the  29th  of  July,  General  Schuyler  retired  to  Saratoga,  and 
from  there  to  Stillwater.  On  the  same  day  Burgoyne’s  army 
reached  the  Hudson  River.  While  the  two  armies  were  shift- 
ing positions,  arrangements  for  inaugurating  the  first  State  Gov- 
ernor of  New  York,  were  being  perfected. 

July  30th,  General  George  Clinton  was  inducted  to  office,  and 
proclaimed  Governor,  Commander-in-Chief  of  all  the  militia, 
and,  Admiral  of  the  Navy  of  the  State  of  New  York.  New 
York  had  now  entirely  discarded  the  provincial  customs ; its  chief 
magistrate,  for  the  first  time  in  her  history,  had  been  chosen  by 
the  free  holders  of  the  State. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  campaign,  the  military  affairs  of 
the  State  had  been  under  the  supervision  of  the  Council  of  Safety. 
The  new  Governor  now  assumed  the  duties  of  that  department, 
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and  instituted  reforms,  that  finally  resulted  in  placing  the  army 
on  a more  substantial  footing. 

Urgent  appeals  for  help  were  sent  to  the  bordering  States, 
with  the  following  results.  Connecticut  was  the  first  to  respond 
with  a promise  of  fourteen  hundred  men  to  be  sent  to  Albany. 
New  Hampshire  on  the  5th  of  August,  announced  that  General 
Stark  had  sent  off  seven  hundred  men  to  join  Colonel  Warner  at 
Manchester,  and  would  follow  next  day  with  three  hundred  more. 
Massachusetts,  under  date  of  August  14th,  reported  that  orders 
were  issued  that  men  from  the  counties  of  Worcester  and  Mid- 
dlesex, be  sent  to  reinforce  Colonel  Warner. 

In  1772,  the  County  of  Albany  was  divided,  and  two  new 
counties  set  off,  namely:  Charlotte  and  Tryon.  The  easterly  half 
of  Vermont  lying  west  of  the  Connecticut  River,  also  claimed  by 
New  York,  and,  since  forming  a part  of  Albany  County,  was  set 
off  ini  two  counties,  Cumberland  1 766,  and  Gloucester  1770. 

The  whole  tract  of  country  including  the  little  and  big  Hoosick 
rivers,  was  called  Hoosick,  and  no  divisions  of  townships  were 
made  until  after  the  revolution.  Hoosick  Falls  then  known  by 
the  Indian  name  of  Quequick  (Leaping  Water),  contained  only 
three  or  four  families. 

On  the  nth  day  of  August,  the  commanding  officers  of  militia 
in  the  Counties  of  Charlotte,  Cumberland  and  Gloucester,  were 
ordered  to  make  reports,  and,  forthwith  on  receipt  of  the  order, 
to  make  a draft  of  one-fourth  part  of  their  regiments.  This  order 
was  issued  five  days  before  the  Battle  of  Walloomsac. 

During  this  stage  of  the  campaign,  the  Tory  element,  embold- 
ened by  the  near  approach  of  the  invading  army,  assumed  the 
aggressive  and  vented  their  wrath  on  the  persons  and  the  be- 
longings of  former  friends  and  neighbors  who  had  espoused  the 
patriotic  cause.  This  same  element  kept  the  British  Commander 
informed  of  the  condition  of  the  northern  army,  and  of  the  fact 
that  dissatisfaction  with  its  Generals  had  been  openly  and  freely 
expressed.  He  was  aware  that  armed  bodies  of  Tories  awaited 
the  opportunity  to  prove  their  allegiance  to  the  crown,  and  was 
flattered  with  the  assurance  that  an  advance  into  the  inhabited 
country  would  be  the  signal  for  others  to  declare  themselves. 
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The  scheme  long  entertained  by  Burgoyne  for  a side  invasion 
into  the  eastern  states,  was  formulated  in  the  depths  of  the  forest. 
Unfortunately  for  this  British  Commander,  there  was  no  King 
Hendrick  at  his  right  hand  to  illustrate  in  rustic  symbolism 
the  futility  of  again  dividing  his  army. 

The  part  New  York  took  in  the  battle  of  Walloomsac  has 
received  but  scant  recognition,  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  her 
armies  were  engaged  in  nearly  every  section  of  the  State 
during  the  occurrence.  The  first  report  of  the  victory  diverted 
attention,  and  caused  many  misleading  errors  in  designating  the 
true  location  of  the  battle,  and  efforts  have  been  made  since  to 
erroneously  impress  on  the  minds  of  the  people  that  New  York 
had  no  share  in  the  victory.  That  “Hoosick  furnished  only  Tories 
at  the  battle”  of  Walloomsac,  is  a reflection  on  the  stability  and 
heroism  of  the  sons  of  the  rockribbed  valleys,  who  ratified  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  by  an  immediate  formation  of  four 
separate  companies  to  sustain  the  principles  enunciated  in  that 
world  famed  document. 

A chronicler  of  the  events  in  our  early  history  has  remarked, 
“I  believe  sufficient  has  already  been  said  to  show  that  the  inhab- 
itants of  Hoosick  were  not  idle  spectators,  or  lacking  in  interest 
or  courage,  or  did  not  bear  their  quota  in  those  war  times.” 

Most  of  the  inhabitants  between  Cambridge  and  Sancoik  had 
removed  before  Baum’s  advance  from  Saratoga.  Many  of  the 
men  returned  to  gather  their  harvests  or  join  the  army,  irre- 
spective of  company  or  regiment.  David  Younglove  a member 
of  the  1 6th  New  York  regiment,  was  the  first  to  notify  the 
patriot  army  of  Baum’s  near  approach,  then  within  a few  miles 
of  Sancoik  Mill.  On  the  morning  of  August  14th,  while  some 
of  Baum’s  officers  were  standing  on  the  porch  of  the  Van  Rens- 
selaer House  at  Sancoik,  James  Moore  of  the  Charlotte  County, 
N.  Y.,  regiment,  fired  the  first  shot  at  Baum’s  troops,  his  rifle- 
ball  passing  through  the  body  of  an  officer  and  through  the  door 
behind  him.  This  was  Moore's  second  exploit,  he  having  shot 
the  Indian  mentioned  in  Baum’s  letter,  written  from  the  mill  at 
Sancoik  to  General  Burgoyne.  New  York  had,  at  least,  made 
a good  start  in  repelling  the  invaders. 
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The  numerical  strength  of  the  New  York  troops  that  rendered 
service  at  the  battles  of  Walloomsac  cannot  be  determined  at 
this  late  day,  there  being  no  official  records  to  supply  the  data 
needed,  but  sufficient  reliable  information  disproves  the  often  re- 
peated assertion,  that  there  were  none  in  the  battle.  To  those 
who  are  aware  of  the  conditions  that  then  existed  in  the  State, 
it  is  obvious  that  New  York  was  at  that  time  fully  engaged  in 
defending  three  points  of  attack  from  as  many  well  appointed 
armies  of  the  enemy.  It  is  known  also  that  every  man  in  the 
State  capable  of  bearing  arms  was  reminded  of  his  duty  to  his 
country  and  called  on  to  defend  her.  So  thoroughly  was  the 
work  of  recruiting  done  that  officers  were  forwarded  into  the 
northern  counties  who  personally  enlisted  men  for  service  under 
Gen.  Schuyler. 

Such  were  the  conditions  of  military  affairs  in  the  State  at  the 
time  of  Col.  Baum’s  invasion. 

In  taking  up  the  subject,  New  York  at  Walloomsac,  it  was  not 
expected  that  wonderful  results  would  follow.  The  principal 
object  being  to  correct  an  error  by  establishing  the  fact  that  New 
York  troops  were  engaged  in  the  battle.  A sufficient  number  of 
verified  names  to  constitute  the  average  militia  company  has  been 
secured  and  accredited  to  the  following: 

4th  Albany,  6th  Albany,  3rd  Line,  5th  Artillery, 

2nd  Westchester,  6th  Dutchess,  13th  Albany,  14th  Albany, 
1 6th  Albany,  Charlotte  County. 

If  the  names  of  all  the  militia  and  volunteers  from  Cambridge, 
White  Creek  and  Hoosick,  could  be  procured,  they  would  show 
that  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  were  under  arms  at  Wal- 
loomsac battle.  Col.  William  Williams  of  Cumberland  County, 
N.  Y.,  (now  Vermont),  fought  in  that  battle,  with  his  regiment, 
under  a commission  from  New  York  State;  and  his  men,  though 
preferring  to  act  with  the  Vermont  troops,  were  then  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  New  York,  receiving  their  equipment  and  sup- 
plies therefrom. 

B.  H.  Hall,  Esq.,  in  the  “War  of  the  Revolution”  published  in 
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the  History  of  Rensselaer  County  1880,  introduced  the  following 
document  with  these  words : 

“It  is  probable  that  the  second  battle  was  begun  and  fought, 
in  part,  by  a body  of  New  Yorkers  under  command  of  Col.  John 
Williams  of  White  Creek,  now  Salem.  Arriving  during  the  pro- 
gress of  the  first  battle,  he,  although  belonging  to  the  New  York 
line,  offered  his  services,  and  received  the  following  order: 

State  of  Vermont,  in  Council  of  Safety,  August  16,  1777: — 
To  Colonel  John  Williams — Sir:  You  will  proceed  with  your 

party  toward  the  lines,  and  if  the  enemy  should  retreat,  you  will 
repair  to  the  road  leading  from  St.  Croik  (Sancoik)  to  Hoosack, 
and,  if  you  make  any  discovery,  report  to  this  council ; at  the 
same  time  you  are  to  pay  proper  attention  to  the  road  leading 
from  Hoosack  to  Pownal.” 

PAUL  SPOONER, 

Secretary. 

Of  the  second  battle,  the  details  are  meager.  Scarcely  any 
mention  of  it  has  been  made  by  any  of  the  early  writers.  We 
learn  from  the  Narrative  of  Dr.  David  Younglove,  who  was 
wounded  in  the  battle,  that  “The  most  of  Starks  men  that  fell 
on  that  day  were  killed  there.”  Thomas  Comstock,  a member 
of  the  1 6th  New  York  regiment,  gave  up  his  life  in  that  battle. 

To-day  the  stars  and  stripes  wave  over  the  scenes  of  the  con- 
flict that  occured  one  hundred  twenty-seven  years  ago.  Hessian 
Hill,  where  the  brave  General  Stark  and  his  valiant  troops  de- 
feated Col.  Baum’s  army,  had  been  honored  with  the  American 
flag  but  once  (in  1802)  from  the  date  of  the  battle,  until  1899,  on 
which  occasion  fourteen  flags,  typical  of  the  thirteen  original 
states  and  their  younger  sister,  Vermont,  encircled  the  site  of  the 
British  breast-works. 

The  scene  of  the  second  battle  was  first  honored  in  1834,  when 
the  fifty-seventh  anniversary  was  celebrated.  The  features  of  the 
day  were  an  oration  by  Elder  Keach,  and  short  addresses  by 
William  Gilmore  and  Cornelius  Brassie,  two  veterans  of  the 
Walloomsac  battle.  After  an  interval  of  sixty-two  years  the  flag 
was  again  raised,  and  on  each  succeeding  anniversary,  honors 
the  memory  of  those  who  fought  for  liberty. 
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The  following  list  is  the  result  of  an  effort  to  discover  and 
compile,  as  far  as  possible,  the  names  of  the  New  York  patriots 
at  Walloomsac  August  16,  1777 : 


John  Abbott 

Israel  Keach,  Sr. 

Isaac  Abbott 

John  McClung 

Ephraim  Abbott 

James  McFarland 

Theodore  Abbott 

Robert  McMurray 

Daniel  Brown 

David  Matthews 

Michael  Beadle 

Jacob  Odekirk 

Joseph  Beadle 

Peter  Ostrander 

Matthew  Brewer 

Amos  Perry 

David  Barnhart 

Bradock  Peckham 

Cornelius  Brassie 

Ichabod  Prosser 

Nathaniel  Barnett 

John  Rowan 

John  Cooper 

William  W.  Reynolds 

Thomas  Comstock 

Henry  Sherman 

Henry  Clark 

Andrew  Van  Surdam 

Ebenezer  Clark,  Jr.,  and 

John  Wier 

Hired  man 

Austin  Wells 

Isaac  Fowler 

Daniel  Wells 

William  Gilmore 

Benjamin  Wells 

Jonathan  Gardner 

James  Weaver 

Isaac  Hoard 

David  Younglove 

James  Irvine 

John  Younglove 

James  Jones 

Samuel  Younglove 

GENERAL  JOHN  STARK. 


By  Robert  R.  Law. 


THE  colonists  fought  the  battle  of  Bennington  according  to 
the  plans  and  under  the  immediate  direction  of  Gen.  John 
Stark.  To  him  history  has  rightfully  given  the  credit  for 
the  success  which  crowned  their  efforts,  that  memorable  16th  of 
August,  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  years  ago.  His  name 
and  that  of  Bennington  are  united  in  the  minds  of  all  students 
of  history,  and  to  understand  the  success  of  the  Americans  in 
that  famous  engagement,  one  must  know  John  Stark. 

What  was  the  character, — the  mental  and  moral  qualities — of 
this  pioneer,  patriot  and  partisan  leader? 

To  understand  that  character,  rugged,  strong  and  natural  as 
his  own  New  Hampshire  mountains,  it  is  necessary  to  examine 
his  heredity,  environment  and  training,  and  those  manifestations 
of  his  beliefs,  and  of  his  likes  and  dislikes,  which  were  evidenced 
by  his  acts  and  words  in  the  various  crises  of  his  life. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  in  this  paper  to  give  a connected  detailed 
and  exhaustive  biography  of  Gen.  Stark,  but  rather,  by  selected 
characteristic  incidents  and  utterances,  make  you  acquainted 
with  his  personality. 

The  principle  which  dominated  his  life  was  a sturdy  and  un- 
bending independence,  happily  tempered  by  strong  common- 
sense  and  a devotion  to  duty. 

When  Congress  in  the  Spring  of  1777  failed  to  give  Stark  the 
recognition  he  believed  his  services  merited,  that  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence led  him  to  resign  his  commission  and  return  to  his 
home,  declaring  that  an  officer  who  would  not  maintain  his  rank 
and  assert  his  own  rights,  could  not  be  trusted  to  vindicate  those 
of  his  country.  Yet  at  the  same  time,  his  devotion  to  the  cause 
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of  freedom  impelled  him  to  fit  out  and  send  to  the  front  all  the 
members  of  his  family  who  were  old  enough  to  join  the  army. 

This  trait  of  his  character,  independence,  was  again  mani- 
fested, when  having  accepted  the  command  of  the  militia,  in  the 
summer  of  1777,  on  condition  that  he  should  be  accountable  only 
to  the  authorities  of  New  Hampshire,  he  refused  to  obey  the  order 
of  General  Lincoln  and  join  Schuyler  west  of  the  Hudson.  The 
result  at  Bennington  justified  his  act  of  insubordination,  and 
proved  both  his  loyalty  and  his  military  wisdom. 

This  independence,  amounting  in  youth  to  intolerance  of  re- 
straint, at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Bennington,  had  been  tempered 
by  the  experience  of  years.  He  then  lacked  but  a few  days 
of  being  49  years  old,  having  been  born  at  Londonderry,  New 
Hampshire,  August  28th,  1728.  This  attribute  of  character  was 
his  natural  possession,  both  by  heredity  and  environment. 

Tacitus  says  of  the  inhabitants  of  ancient  Germany,  that  their 
love  of  liberty  was  so  strong  that  such  a thing  as  obedience  was 
unknown  among  them.  They  chose  a leader  or  war  chief  by  uni- 
versal suffrage,  but  each  individual  reserved  the  right  to  be 
master  of  his  own  conduct. 

It  is  known  that  in  1495,  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy,  widow  of 
Charles  the  Bold,  sent  a body  of  German  soldiers  to  invade 
England  in  support  of  the  claim  of  one  of  the  pretenders  to  the 
throne  of  Henry  VII.  The  invaders  were  defeated,  and  those 
who  survived  fled  to  Scotland  and  were  protected  by  the  Scottish 
king.  Among  the  German  soldiers  who  remained  in  Scotland 
were  men  named  Stark,  and  they  are  supposed  to  be  the  ancestors 
of  General  Stark.  Be  that  as  it  may,  his  father  Archibald  Stark, 
a native  of  Glasgow  and  a graduate  of  her  university,  holding 
religious  views  differing  from  those  of  the  reigning  monarch, 
James  the  First,  emigrated  with  others  of  like  belief,  to  London* 
derry  in  Ireland. 

After  a few  years  residence  there,  becoming  dissatisfied  with 
the  institution  of  tithes  and  rents,  these  Scotch-Irish  Presby- 
terians sought  the  greater  freedom  of  the  New  World.  They 
landed  in  Maine  and  made  their  way  to  the  then  frontier,  estab- 
lishing a settlement  which  they  named  Londonderry,  in  mem- 
ory of  their  place  of  abode  in  Ireland. 
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With  such  heredity,  restiveness  under  restraint  might  be  ex- 
pected ; and  in  addition  to  that,  Stark’s  early  life  and  associations 
were  such  as  to  inspire  him  with  a feeling  of  self-confidence,  and 
the  habit  of  mind  of  forming  and  executing  his  own  plans,  rather 
than  of  accepting  blindly  the  directions  of  others.  The  home 
of  his  youth  was  on  the  outskirts  of  the  settlements,  in  constant 
danger  of  Indian  forays,  and  where  his  mother  often  stood  guard 
with  a rifle  while  the  men  were  working  in  the  fields. 

When  he  was  24  years  of  age,  he  was  captured  by  the  St. 
Francis  Indians,  and  won  the  hearts  of  his  captors  by  his  fear- 
lessness and  resource.  When  made  to  run  the  gauntlet,  he 
snatched  a club  from  the  nearest  warrior  in  the  line  and  laid  about 
him  so  lustily,  that  he  escaped  with  little  injury,  and  left  many 
tokens  of  his  prowess  on  the  persons  of  the  Indians,  to  the  great 
amusement  of  the  old  men  of  the  tribe  who  were  spectators. 
When  put  at  the  squaw’s  work  hoeing  corn,  he  cut  up  the 
plants  and  left  the  weeds,  and  finally  threwT  the  hoe  in  the  river, 
thus  showing  the  Indians  that  he  possessed  the  true  idea  of  the 
dignity  of  a warrior,  and  he  was  made,  chief  of  the  tribe. 

His  early  military  training  was  such  as  to  develop  and 
strengthen  his  love  of  independent  action. 

Robert  Rogers,  the  famous  leader  of  the  rangers,  selected 
Stark  as  one  of  the  lieutenants  of  his  company,  when  it  was  or- 
ganized in  1755,  for  service  in  the  French  and  Indian  war.  This 
was  a compliment  to  the  young  lieutenant’s  strength,  endurance, 
woodcraft  and  fidelity,  for  none  were  enlisted  in  that  chosen 
band  but  those  who  knew  the  woods,  and  who  could  be  trusted 
with  entire  confidence  in  any  situation. 

Stark’s  company  was  stationed  at  Fort  Edward  when  the 
French  under  Baron  Dieskau  and  the  English  under  Gen.  Wil- 
liam Johnson  fought  the  battle  near  this  place,  September  8, 
1 755,  which  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the  French.  Other  results 
of  the  battle  were  the  death  of  Col.  Ephraim  Williams,  founder 
of  Williams  College,  whose  monument  can  be  seen  in  the  defile 
south  of  this  village;  the  attaching  of  the  names  French  Moun- 
tain and  Bloody  Pond  to  familiar  features  of  the  landscape,  and 
the  title  of  baronet  to  Sir  William  Johnson. 
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This  battle  closed  the  campaign,  and  Stark  saw  no  more  active 
service  until  1757.  On  January  15,  of  that  year,  Major  Robert 
Rogers,  with  a company  of  seventy-four  rangers,  Stark  being 
present  as  first  lieutenant,  left  their  station  at  Fort  Edward  and 
marched  to  Fort  William  Henry,  where  they  spent  two  days 
preparing  snowshoes  and  provisions  for  an  excursion  to  Ticon- 
deroga.  On  the  17th  they  proceeded  down  Lake  George  on  the 
ice,  camping  that  night  on  the  east  shore  near  what  is  now 
known  as  Pearl  Point.  The  weather  was  so  severe  and  the 
traveling  so  difficult  that  it  took  the  party  the  next  three  days  to 
reach  a point  three  miles  from  Lake  Champlain.  The  next  day, 
Jan.  21  st,  they  reached  that  lake  halfway  between  Crown  Point 
and  Ticonderoga.  Seeing  some  sleds  advancing  over  the  ice  in 
the  distance,  Rogers  pursued  them  and  took  several  prisoners, 
from  whom  he  learned  there  was  a large  force  of  French  and 
Indians  at  Ticonderoga.  Knowing  those  who  escaped  would 
give  the  enemy  intelligence  of  his  approach,  and  that  an  immedi- 
ate attack  would  follow,  Major  Rogers  gave  orders  to  his  men  to 
retreat  as  quickly  as  possible  to  the  place  they  had  occupied  the 
night  before,  where  the  fires  were  still  burning,  and  where  they 
could  dry  their  guns,  as  it  was  raining. 

After  the  custom  of  the  rangers,  they  commenced  the  march 
in  single  file,  Rogers  in  front,  Stark  in  the  rear.  Suddenly,  after 
a mile  had  been  traversed,  on  ascending  a hill,  they  found  them- 
selves face  to  face  with  two  hundred  men  drawn  up  in  the  form 
of  a crescent.  The  straggling  line  of  rangers  was  not  twenty 
feet  from  the  enemy  when  they  received  the  first  fire.  Rogers 
was  soon  wounded,  and  the  command  devolved  upon  Stark,  who 
rallied  the  men  and  held  off  the  enemy.  When  some  of  his  men 
proposed  retreat,  he  threatened  to  shoot  the  first  man  who  at- 
tempted it ; when  his  gunlock  was  shattered  by  a bullet,  he  sprang 
forward  and  wrenched  a gun  from  the  dying  grasp  of  a French- 
man, who  was  shot  through  the  body,  and  renewed  the  battle. 
Thus  they  continued  to  fight  in  snow  four  feet  deep,  until  the 
cold  January  night  came  on,  and  the  enemy  withdrew.  Then 
the  retreat  of  the  Rangers  began,  and  at  dawn  they  had  reached 
Lake  George.  It  was  impossible  for  the  wounded  to  go  farther 
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on  foot,  and  Stark,  with  two  men,  proceeded  on  snowshoes  to 
Fort  William  Henry,  over  the  ice,  reaching  there  at  evening. 

Without  stopping  to  rest  he  started  back,  with  a sleigh  and  a 
small  reinforcing  party,  reaching  his  men  the  next  morning,  and 
bringing  the  party  to  the  fort  that  evening. 

After  having  marched  and  fought  all  one  day,  then  retreated 
all  one  night,  he  travelled  on  foot  and  over  snow  and  ice,  without 
stopping  to  rest,  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  in  less  than  forty 
hours.  As  a feat  of  endurance  alone  it  has  seldom  been  equalled. 

In  the  month  of  March,  1757,  Captain  Stark,  who  was,  in  the 
absence  of  Major  Rogers,  in  command  of  the  rangers  at  Fort 
William  Henry,  gave  evidence  of  his  shrewdness  and  vigilance. 
While  going  the  rounds  the  night  before  St.  Patrick’s  day,  he 
heard  some  of  the  rangers  planning  to  celebrate  the  occasion. 
There  were  many  Irish  among  the  regular  troops,  as  well  as 
among  the  rangers,  and  Stark  forsaw  the  danger  to  which  the 
post  would  be  exposed  at  the  close  of  the  day,  spent  in  excess 
and  intoxication. 

He  therefore  gave  orders  to  the  sutler  that  no  spirituous  liquors 
should  be  issued  to  his  rangers,  except  on  written  orders  signed 
by  himself,  and  when  applied  to  for  those  orders  he  pleaded  a 
lameness  of  the  wrist  as  an  excuse  for  not  giving  them.  Thus  the 
evening  of  St.  Patrick’s  day  found  the  rangers  sober,  though  the 
regulars  had  celebrated  in  the  usual  way.  The  French  knowing 
the  Irish  custom  calculated  that  the  garrison  would  be  in  no 
condition  to  defend  the  fort,  and  made  a night  attack,  but  were 
repulsed  by  John  Stark  and  his  ready  rangers. 

In  1758,  Captain  Stark  in  command  of  a company  of  Major 
Rogers’  rangers,  was  a part  of  that  army  of  16,000  men  who 
under  General  Abercrombie  and  the  brilliant  Lord  Howe,  made 
the  disastrous  campaign  against  the  French  at  Ticonderoga. 

Ten  thousand  American  and  6,000  English  regular  soldiers, 
gathered  at  Fort  Gage,  south  of  this  village;  their  camp  extend- 
ing to  the  base  of  the  mountains  and  covering  all  the  level  land ; 
and  on  the  evening  of  July  4th  of  that  year  all  the  stores  were 
loaded  into  the  boats  which  lined  the  beach  at  the  head  of  the 
lake.  At  sunrise  Saturday,  July  5th,  1758,  the  army  sailed  for 
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the  north.  There  were  900  bateaux,  or  flat  bottom  boats,  over 
thirty  feet  long,  135  whale  boats,  besides  many  large  flat-bot- 
tomed boats  for  artillery.  The  English  regular  soldiers  with 
their  scarlet  coats  were  in  the  center,  the  Americans  in  blue, 
when  uniformed  at  all,  on  either  side.  It  was  a beautiful  mid- 
summer day,  and  Lake  George  has  never  before  or  since,  seen 
so  imposing  a pageant. 

With  flags  flying,  bugles  and  bagpipes  playing,  it  was  all  the 
pomp  and  circumstance  of  glorious  war.  When  the  last  boat 
left  the  shore,  the  foremost  had  reached  Diamond  Island,  and  the 
intervening  water  seemed  entirely  covered.  When  the  Narrows 
was  reached  and  it  became  necessary  to  stretch  out  into  lines, 
the  flotilla  extended  over  a space  of  six  miles.  Late  in  the  after- 
noon they  reached  a point  on  the  west  shore  where  a landing  was 
made,  and  from  whence  they  left  at  an  early  hour  Sabbath 
morning  for  Ticonderoga.  This  landing  place  was  called  by 
them  Sabbath  Day  Point  which  name  it  retains  to  this  day.  That 
night  Lord  Howe  called  Capt.  Stark  to  his  tent  and  learned  from 
him  all  he  knew  of  Ticonderoga  and  its  surroundings. 

Of  the  death  of  Lord  Howe  at  the  first  volley;  of  the  indeci- 
sion and  bad  management  of  Gen.  Abercrombie,  or  “Mrs.  Nabby 
Cromby,”  as  he  was  derisively  called  by  his  men ; of  the  useless 
sacrifice  of  life  and  the  failure  of  the  expedition,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  speak,  except  to  say  that  the  rangers  were  the  first  to  ad- 
vance and  the  last  to  retreat,  justifying  in  every  respect  the  con- 
fidence reposed  in  them. 

When  news  of  the  conflict  at  Concord  and  Lexington  was  re- 
ceived, Stark  was  at  work  in  his  sawmill.  Without  waiting  to 
go  home  to  put  on  a coat,  he  jumped  upon  a horse,  sending  word 
to  his  wife  to  forward  his  regimentals,  to  Medford,  and  in  ten 
minutes’  time  was  on  his  way  to  the  front,  arousing  volunteers 
at  every  farmhouse  and  hamlet.  During  the  years  following  the 
French  and  Indian  war,  he  had  been  active  and  influential  in  urg- 
ing upon  the  people  of  his  colony  the  necessity  of  military  prep- 
aration, and  the  guns  at  Lexington  found  him  ready  for  action. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  features  of  Stark’s  life  is  the  abso- 
lute confidence  reposed  in  him  by  his  soldiers. 
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The  rangers  in  border  conflict,  the  militia  behind  the  rail 
fence  at  Bunker  Hill,  his  men  leading  the  attack  at  Trenton  or 
storming  the  battery  at  Bennington,  followed  Stark  with  an  un- 
hesitating obedience  and  a devoted  loyalty.  He  was  a plain, 
blunt  man,  but  they  knew  his  bravery,  they  believed  in  his  mili- 
tary skill.  When  Gen.  Gage  was  asked  at  Boston  if  the  Ameri- 
cans would  stand  the  assault  of  the  royal  troops,  he  replied  they 
would  if  one  John  Stark  were  among  them,  for  he  was  a brave 
fellow,  and  had  served  under  him  at  Lake  George  in  1758  and 
x759* 

His  rule  of  military  action,  was  that  battles  were  won  by 
fighting,  yet  was  his  zeal  tempered  by  prudence  and  forethought. 
When  urged  to  move  the  men  of  his  regiment  forward  faster  at 
Bunker  Hill,  he  refused  to  do  so,  saying,  “one  fresh  man  in  bat- 
tle is  better  than  ten  who  are  fatigued and  when  his  men  were 
in  line  and  eager  to  attack,  he  made  them  reserve  their  fire  “until 
they  could  see  the  enemies’  gaiters.”  But  when  Washington 
was  planning  his  desperate  attack  upon  Trenton,  Col.  Stark’s  ad- 
vice in  council  was,  “Your  men  have  long  been  accustomed  to 
place  dependence  upon  spades  and  pick  for  safety,  but  if  you  ever 
mean  to  establish  the  independence  of  the  United  States  you 
must  teach  them  to  rely  upon  firearms.”  And  to  the  fighting 
parson  at  Bennington  who  complained  of  inaction,  he  said,  “If 
the  Lord  will  once  more  give  us  sunshine,  and  I do  not  give  you 
fighting  enough,  I will  never  ask  you  to  come  out  again.”  And 
his  remark  later  on  that  same  day,  in  reference  to  the  possible 
widowhood  of  Molly  Stark,  not  only  made  a very  worthy  woman 
forever  famous  in  American  history,  but  displayed  in  an  emphatic 
way,  the  keynote  of  Stark’s  character  as  a fighting  man. 

Whether  his  mind  had  received  the  proper  training  for  the 
grand  strategy  of  war,  and  the  management  of  large  masses  of 
troops,  may  be  an  open  question;  but  in  battle  where  the  combat- 
ants were  within  his  view,  and  under  the  conditions  of  warfare 
existing  at  that  day,  he  was  a matchless  leader. 

In  person  General  Stark  was  of  medium  height,  well  propor- 
tioned, was  smoothly  shaven,  and  of  a thoughtful  and  somewhat 
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severe  expression  of  countenance.  In  youth  he  was  noted  for 
strength,  activity,  and  ability  to  endure  fatigue. 

With  these  few  strokes  I have  endeavored  to  draw  a portrait 
of  the  American  leader  at  Bennington. 

Of  his  subsequent  services  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  I 
shall  say  little. 

As  general  in  charge  of  the  Northern  department,  with  head- 
quarters at  Albany,  in  1778,  he  was  a faithful  officer;  as  Wash- 
ington’s representative  in  New  England  in  1779  and  1780,  solicit- 
ing recruits  and  supplies,  the  confidence  placed  in  him  by  the 
people  made  success  assured;  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Northern  department  in  1781,  with  headquarters  at  Saratoga,  he 
restored  order  and  made  life  and  property  safe,  where  before  it 
had  been  at  the  mercy  of  bands  of  plunderers ; and  when  the  war 
was  over  he  returned  to  his  modest  New  Hampshire  home,  hon- 
ored by  all  his  countrymen,  a true  Cincinnatus,  though  as  might 
be  expected  from  our  study  of  his  character,  a bitter  opponent  of 
the  order  of  the  Cincinnati. 

His  private  life  was  simple  and  above  reproach.  He  was  con- 
sidered stern  and  unbending.  In  the  heat  of  the  action  at  Bunker 
Hill,  it  was  reported  to  Stark  that  his  son  was  killed.  He  re- 
marked to  the  person  who  brought  the  information  that  it  was 
no  time  to  talk  of  private  affairs,  when  the  enemy  was  in  front. 

Happily  the  report  was  untrue,  but  it  illustrates  the  spirit  of 
the  man. 

There  was  another  and  a tender  side  to  his  nature,  evidenced 
by  his  great  love  of  pets,  and  by  his  habitual  use  of  nicknames. 
He  bestowed  one  of  the  latter  upon  each  member  of  his  family, 
and  thus  his  wife  Elizabeth  became  Molly. 

She  died  when  the  General  was  84  years  of  age.  At  her 
funeral  the  minister  in  his  remarks  referred  to  the  General  in  a 
complimentary  manner.  Rapping  sharply  upon  the  floor  with 
his  canie  the  old  warrior  said,  “Tut,  tut,  no  more  of  that  an  it 
please  you.”  And  as  the  funeral  procession  left  the  house,  too 
feeble  to  accompany  it,  he  tottered  into  his  room,  saying  sadly, 
“Good  bye,  Molly,  we  sup  no  more  together  on  earth.” 
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Ten  years  later,  on  the  8th  of  March,  1822,  at  the  age  of  94, 
John  Stark  died.  Above  the  grave  of  this  brave,  honest,  in- 
corruptible patriot,  on  the  banks  of  the  Merrimack,  which  he 
loved  so  well,  stands  a fitting  monument,  a plain  shaft  of  New 
Hampshire  granite,  with  the  simple  inscription: 


“MAJOR-GENERAL  STARK.” 


THE  PART  TAKEN  BY  THE  VERMONT- 
ERS IN  THE  BATTLE  OF 
BENNINGTON. 


By  Hon.  G.  G.  Benedict, 
President  of  the  Vermont  Historical  Society. 


THE  infant  State  of  Vermont  was  in  its  earliest  swaddling* 
clothes  when  General  Burgoyne  started,  in  June,  1777,  on 
his  famous  campaign.  The  upper  half  of  Vermont  was 
then  an  almost  unbroken  wilderness.  The  lower  half  comprised 
a few  hamlets  of  log  houses  and  a few  thousand  settlers  in 
widely  scattered  clearings.  No  census  of  the  inhabitants  had 
been  taken,  but  there  were  enough  of  them  to  warrant  their 
leaders  in  tendering  to  the  Continental  Congress  the  services  of 
“more  than  five  thousand  hardy  soldiers  for  the  defense  of 
American  Liberty.”  This  offer  meant  a man  from  every  family 
— but  the  pledge  was  amply  redeemed  during  the  Revolutionary 
struggle. 

Delegates  from  the  towns  had  met  in  convention  and  had  an- 
nounced that  the  “district  or  territory  known  by  the  name  of  the 
New  Hampshire  Grants  ought  to  be”  and  was  thereby  declared 
to  be  “a  separate,  free  and  independent  State.”  But  no  State 
government  had  been  organized  when,  on  the  2nd  of  July,  Bur- 
goyne appeared  before  Ticonderoga.  Upon  that  fortress,  cap- 
tured by  Ethan  Allen  and  his  eighty-three  Green  Mountain 
Boys  two  years  before,  the  Vermonters,  and  the  people  of  all 
the  region  South  of  it,  depended  to  stay  the  British  invasion 
Behind  its  lines,  nineteen  years  before,  Montcalm  with  2,500 
men  had  beaten  back  Abercrombie’s  army  of  15,000;  and  as  Gen- 
eral St.  Clair  now  had  there  a garrison  of  over  3,000  men,  to 
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which  the  Vermont  leaders  were  adding  every  man  they  could 
rally,  it  was  not  doubted  that  Ticonderoga  would  bar  Burgoyne’s 
progress  for  many  days.  But  St.  Clair  stole  away  in  the  night, 
before  a single  piece  of  Burgoyne’s  artillery  had  reached  the 
summit  of  Mount  Defiance,  or  a cannon  shot  been  fired  by  either 
side,  leaving  Robinson’s  regiment  of  Vermonters  encamped  out- 
side the  works  unnotified  of  his  purpose,  and  doomed  to  capture, 
but  for  the  accidental  discovery  that  the  rest  of  the  garrison  had 
left  the  works. 

The  abandonment  of  Ticonderoga,  followed  by  the  serious  re- 
verse in  the  only  battle  ever  fought  on  the  soil  of  Vermont,  at 
Hubbardton,  where  Seth  Warner’s  costly  rear-guard  fight  gave 
to  Burgoyne’s  advance  the  only  check  by  force  of  arms  that  he 
received  between  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Hudson,  caused  the 
utmost  alarm  throughout  the  Vermont  settlements, — alarm 
heightened  by  the  presence  for  three  weeks  of  a Hessian  brigade 
at  Castleton ; by  the  depredations  of  scouting  and  foraging  parties 
of  the  enemy,  and  by  Burgoyne’s  proclaimed  threats  to  visit  the 
horrors  of  Indian  warfare  upon  the  malcontent  settlers. 

The  duty  fell  to  the  Vermont  leaders  to  rally  from  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Massachusetts  assistance  to  repel  invasion.  If  our 
borders,  now  the  frontier,  are  not  defended,  they  said,  your 
towns  will  become  the  frontier.  The  Council  of  Safety,  then  the 
only  government  of  Vermont,  called  out  the  militia  and  raised  a 
new  regiment  of  rangers.  They  also  laid  in,  at  Bennington,  large 
stores  of  provisions  to  sustain  the  New  England  militia  and  to 
supply  in  part  the  Continental  army,  operating  in  front  of  Bur- 
goyne  in  New  York. 

It  was  natural  that  New  Hampshire  should  give  the  first  and 
fullest  response  to  the  appeal  of  the  Vermonters.  Their  territory 
was  still  known  as  the  New  Hampshire  Grants,  the  name  of 
Vermont  having  been  just  adopted  but  not  widely  proclaimed. 
The  Charters  of  130  of  the  Vermont  towns  bore  the  seals  of  the 
Governors  of  New  Hampshire,  and  Governor  Mesheck  Weare 
and  other  prominent  New  Hampshire  men  were  extensive  landed 
proprietors  in  the  Grants.  As  we  know,  New  Hampshire  sent 
a brigade  under  the  brave  and  capable  Stark.  The  Vermonters 
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knew  and  trusted  Stark,  they  considered  him  almost  a Green 
Mountain  Boy,  and  many  of  them  along  the  Eastern  border 
rallied  to  his  standard  with  the  men  of  New  Hampshire.  Stark 
reciprocated  the  confidence  reposed  in  him.  He  knew  that  the 
Green  Mountain  Boys  would  fight,  and  that  in  Colonel  Warner 
he  would  have  a strong  and  able  lieutenant. 

Seth  Warner  had  succeeded  Ethan  Allen,  then  in  a British 
prison,  as  the  military  leader  of  the  Vermonters.  Of  com- 
manding presence,  six  feet  three  in  his  stockings,  he  had  shown 
his  mettle  in  the  reduction  of  St.  Johns,  in  the  fight  at  Longueil, 
in  the  siege  of  Quebec,  in  command  of  the  rear  guard  of  Mont- 
gomery’s army  in  his  retreat  from  Canada,  and  at  Hubbardton. 
A Bennington  man,  a skilled  hunter  and  woodsman,  familiar 
with  every  roadway  and  trail  in  the  region  around  Bennington, 
which  Stark  and  he  alike  believed  would  be  an  early  object  of 
attack,  he  was  fitted  by  every  quality  of  character,  skill  and  ex- 
perience to  be,  as  he  was,  Stark’s  right  hand  man,  both  in  the 
preparations  for  the  defense  of  Bennington,  and  in  the  actual 
fight. 

On  the  7th  of  August,  Warner  was  at  Manchester,  Vt.,  with 
the  remnant  of  his  own  regiment,  which  had  gathered  there  after 
their  dispersal  at  Hubbardton.  With  him  also  was  a body  of  some 
200  or  more  of  Herrick’s  Rangers  just  recruited,  and  two  com- 
panies of  Col.  William  Williams’s  militia  regiment  from  the 
East  side  of  the  State, — in  all  between  450  and  500  men  under 
arms.  Stark  joined  him  there  that  day,  with  the  advance  of  his 
brigade,  which  had  made  a forced  march  across  the  mountain 
from  the  rendezvous  of  the  New  Hampshire  militia  at  Charles- 
town, N.  H.  Leaving  Warner’s  regiment  at  Manchester  under 
the  command  of  Lieut-Col.  Safford,  the  two  commanders  passed 
on  together  to  Bennington,  arriving  there  on  the  9th  with  some 
1,200  men,  which  number  was  later  swelled  by  two  militia  com- 
panies of  Bennington,  and  a small  contingent  of  Massachusetts 
troops  under  Col.  Simonds. 

It  is  not  clear  how  many  men  took  actual  part  under  Stark  in 
the  battle  of  Bennington,  and  it  is  consequently  uncertain  what 
was  the  proportion  of  Vermonters  to  the  total  number  engaged. 
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Gilmore  in  his  “New  Hampshire  Men  at  Bennington”  gives  the 
names  of  1,467  such;  but  it  is  open  to  doubt  whether  all  of  that 
number  reached  Bennington  before  the  battle.  Stark’s  brigade, 
as  officially  enrolled,  numbered  1,523  officers  and  men,  but  no 
brigade  ever  brings  into  action  the  full  numbers  on  its  roster. 
Stark  had  ordered  one  of  his  companies  to  remain  at  Charles- 
town, to  guard  stores  at  that  point,  and  he  stationed  two  other 
companies  on  the  height  of  land  between  the  Connecticut  and 
Otter  Creek,  for  the  security  of  the  inhabitants.  One  of  these 
companies  appears  to  have  joined  Stark  at  Bennington  before  the 
battle.  Rev.  Dr.  James  Davie  Butler,  whose  grandfather  fought 
at  Bennington,  who  visited  the  battle  field  in  his  youth  and  man- 
hood and  drew  the  materials  for  his  spirited  history  of  the 
battle,  printed  in  1849,  more  largely  from  original  sources  than 
any  other  historian  of  his  day  with  the  possible  exception  of 
Hiland  Hall,  states  that  Stark’s  brigade  when  mustered  two  days 
before  the  battle  had  1,332  privates  on  the  rolls,  but  perhaps  not 
more  than  half  that  number  actually  present,  after  deducting  the 
companies  detached  and  others  weakened  by  sickness  and  de- 
sertion. Zadock  Thompson,  a careful  historian,  estimated  Stark’s 
force  at  1,400,  before  the  arrival  of  Warner’s  fragmentary  regi- 
ment and  Simonds’s  companies,  which  would  add  perhaps  300  to 
the  total.  Hiland  Hall,  an  indefatigable  investigator  and  fair 
and  candid  writer,  says  that  Stark’s  whole  force  might  have 
perhaps  numbered  about  1,600.  Other  writers  have  placed  it  as 
high  as  2,200 ; but  the  number  actually  engaged  probably  fell  con- 
siderably short  of  two  thousand. 

The  incomplete  Revolutionary  War  Rolls  of  Vermont  soldiers, 
just  compiled  and  printed  by  authority  of  the  Legislature  of 
Vermont,  throw  some  light  on  the  number  of  Vermont  troops 
engaged  at  Bennington.  The  pay  rolls  that  have  been  preserved 
give  the  names  of  both  officers  and  men  of  one  company  of  Her- 
rick’s Rangers,  and  of  the  privates  of  three  other  companies, 
amounting  to  185.  Adding  three  officers  each  for  the  three  com- 
panies of  which  only  the  privates  are  named,  we  have  194  officers 
and  men  in  these  four  companies.  There  was  another  company 
of  Herrick’s  Rangers,  Capt.  Elisha  Burton’s,  of  which  no  pay 
roll  appears  to  have  been  preserved.  In  Captain  Elijah  Dewey’s 
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Bennington  Company,  we  have  the  names  of  seventy-eight  officers 
and  men,  and  in  Capt.  Samuel  Robinson’s  Bennington  Company, 
the  names  of  seventy-six  privates.  Adding  the  three  officers  of 
that  company,  we  have  157  officers  and  men  in  these  two  com- 
panies. Of  Seth  Warner’s  regiment,  there  were  from  140  to 
150  and  of  Col.  William  Williams’s  regiment,  probably  not  less 
than  100 — a total  of  591  without  the  missing  roll  of  Burton’s 
company.  There  were  also  ninety-six  men,  whose  names  we 
have,  who  enlisted  in  the  New  Hampshire  regiments  from  Ver- 
mont towns  along  the  Connecticut.  Seven  men  from  the  one 
town  of  Newbury,  Vt.,  enlisted  in  the  New  Hampshire  militia 
under  Stark,  and  so  of  other  Vermont  towns  in  the  Connecticut 
Valley.  The  Vermonters  present  could  not  have  fallen  short  of 
650,  and  probably  exceeded  that  number.  They  must  have  con- 
stituted a third  or  more  of  Stark’s  force. 

The  part  of  the  Vermont  troops  in  the  operations  at  and  near 
Bennington  was  as  follows:  On  the  14th  of  August,  they,  with 
the  exception  of  Warner’s  regiment,  which  remained  for  the 
time  being  at  Manchester,  marched  with  most  of  Stark’s  com- 
mand, to  meet  Baum  until  they  met  Greggs  (who  had  been  sent 
on  the  13th  with  200  New  Hampshire  men  to  check  the  advance 
of  the  enemy  and  was  now  retiring  before  a greatly  superior 
force)  when  Stark  withdrew  his  little  army  for  a mile.  There 
was  skirmishing  with  the  enemy  that  day  and  the  next,  in  which 
some  of  the  Vermonters  may  or  may  not  have  taken  part.  In 
the  dispositions  made  by  Stark  and  Warner  in  the  forenoon  of 
the  1 6th,  Col.  Herrick  was  sent  with  his  Rangers  and  Robinson’s 
and  Dewey’s  companies,  by  a wide  circuit  through  the  woods  to 
the  rear  of  Baum’s  right,  Stark  and  Warner  accompanying  them 
on  horseback  for  a short  distance.  They  got  into  position,  in 
the  rear  of  the  redoubt,  a little  before  3 o’clock.  Silas  Wal- 
bridge  of  John  Warner’s  company  of  the  Rangers,  says,  in  a 
manuscript  statement  communicated  to  Hiland  Hall;  “Just  be- 
fore we  arrived  at  the  redoubt,  we  came  in  sight  of  a party  of 
Indians  and  fired  on  them.  They  retreated  to  the  Northwest, 
leaving  two  killed.  Our  men  came  within  ten  or  twelve  rods  of 
the  redoubt  and  began  firing  from  behind  logs  and  trees,  and 
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continued  firing  and  advancing  till  the  Hessians  retreated  out  of 
their  works.” 

Jesse  Field,  of  Dewey’s  company,  which  appears  to  have  led 
the  way,  says  in  a statement  obtained  from  him  by  Governor 
Flail ; “When  we  came  in  sight  of  the  enemy’s  works  we  halted, 
— it  seemed  that  the  rear  of  our  party  had  been  detained  for 
some  cause.  We  stood  but  a short  time  when  the  firing  com- 
menced from  the  party  on  the  North.  In  a moment  our  Adjutant 
came  up  and  ordered  us  to  advance.  We  pressed  forward,  and 
as  the  Hessians  rose  above  their  works  to  fire,  we  discharged  our 
pieces  at  them.” 

While  these  movements  were  in  progress,  the  rest  of  the  Ver- 
mont troops  present  were  engaged,  under  Stark’s  immediate 
command,  in  front  of  the  enemy’s  works.  Some  details  of  the 
fighting  in  that  quarter  are  given  in  the  statement  of  private 
Thomas  Mellen,  taken  down  from  his  lips  by  Rev.  Dr.  Butler. 

The  aged  veteran  said  that  as  soon  as  he  learned  that  Gen. 
Stark  was  to  command  the  troops,  he  hastened  with  six  or  seven 
others  of  his  town  of  Newbury,  Vt.,  to  enlist,  at  Francestown, 
N.  H.,  in  Capt.  Clark’s  company  of  Col.  Stickney’s  New  Hamp- 
shire regiment ; that  he  marched  to  Manchester  with  his  com- 
pany, and  went  with  a scouting  party  down  the  valley  of  Otter 
Creek,  in  which  they  confiscated  from  some  tories  a supply  of 
rum.  This  was  a scarce  commodity  in  Vermont  at  that  time, 
judging  from  Stark’s  appeal  for  a supply,  to  the  New  Hampshire 
Council  of  Safety,  in  which  he  said : “There  is  none  of  that 

article  where  we  are  going.”  This  cannot  be  said  of  Vermont  at 
the  present  time. 

Mellen  says  that  he  had  his  own  gun;  that  he  received  a horn 
of  powder  and  ran  for  himself  a lot  of  bullets;  that  he  marched 
all  night  from  Manchester  through  the  rain,  mud,  and  darkness, 
on  Friday  night,  till  at  daybreak  he  got  a short  sleep  on  a hay 
mow  near  Bennington,  after  which  he  pushed  on  with  others  to 
join  Stark’s  main  body.  His  statement  proceeds  as  follows : 

“Stark  and  Warner,  rode  up  near  the  enemy  to  reconnoitre, 
were  fired  at  with  cannon  and  came  galloping  back.  Stark  rode 
with  shoulders  bent  forward,  and  cried  out  to  his  men : ‘Those 
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rascals  know  that  I am  an  officer ; don’t  you  see  they  honor  me 
with  a big  gun  as  a salute?’  We  were  marched  round  and  round 
a circular  hill  till  we  were  tired.  Stark  said  it  was  to  amuse  the 
Germans.  All  the  while  a cannonade  was  kept  up  upon  us  from 
their  breastwork.  It  hurt  nobody,  and  it  lessened  our  fear  of  the 
great  guns.”  * * * “Between  two>  and  three  the  battle  be- 

gan. The  Germans  fired  by  platoons,  and  were  soon  hidden  by 
smoke.  Our  men  fired  each  on  his  own  hook,  aiming  wherever 
they  saw  a flash.  Few  on  our  side  had  either  bayonets  or  car- 
tridges. The  first  time  I fired,  I put  three  balls  into  my  gun.  Be- 
fore I had  time  to  fire  many  rounds,  our  men  rushed  over  the 
breastwork,  but  I and  many  others  chased  straggling  Hessians 
in  the  woods.” 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  fighting  on  the  part  of  Stark’s  men, 
previous  to  the  final  rush  over  Baum’s  breastworks,  was  what 
would  be  classed  as  skirmishing.  There  was  no  moving  in  ser- 
ried lines  up  the  slopes  of  Baum’s  hill,  and  no  firing  by  volley  at 
the  word  of  command  on  the  side  of  the  assailants.  The  men 
fought  in  extended  order  and  took  shelter  as  they  could  behind 
trees  and  rocks.  Under  such  conditions,  each  skirmisher  is  in 
a measure  a law  unto  himself  and  the  success  of  the  body  de- 
pends on  the  courage,  initiative,  and  skill  of  the  individual.  It 
is,  I may  be  allowed  to  add,  a species  of  service  in  which  the 
Vermont  troops  have  always  distinguished  themselves — their 
fame  as  skirmishers  culminating  in  our  civil  war,  when,  at 
Funkstown,  Md.,  on  the  loth  of  July,  1863,  a skirmish  line  of 
the  First  Vermont  brigade,  two  miles  long,  repulsed  three  suc- 
cessive assaults  in  line  of  battle  of  seven  Georgia  regiments  and 
held  their  ground  after  the  opposing  force  retired. 

With  the  storming  of  the  redoubt  and  the  killing  or  capture 
of  most  of  its  defenders,  the  successes  of  the  day  might  have 
ended  but  for  the  timely  arrival  and  prompt  action  of  Warner’s 
regiment.  So  many  of  Stark’s  men  as  were  not  caring  for  the 
wounded  or  collecting  spoils  in  and  around  the  redoubt,  or  escort- 
ing the  prisoners  to  Bennington,  were  chasing  flying  Hessians 
several  miles  west  of  the  redoubt,  when  they  ran  up  against  the 
advance  of  Breyman’s  Brunswickers,  ignorant  of  Baum’s  defeat 
and  hastening  to  support  him.  The  pursuers  halted  and  were 
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then  driven  back,  and  the  fortunes  of  the  day  might  have  turned, 
when,  as  Gen.  Stark  says:  “luckily  for  us,  Col.  Warner’s  regi- 
ment came  up,  which  put  a stop  to  their  (the  enemy’s)  career.” 
The  battalion  of  Warner’s  regiment  under  Lieut.-Col.  Safford 
had  marched  all  night  from  Manchester  in  the  rain,  had  halted  a 
short  time  in  the  morning  to  dry  their  arms,  and  did  not  reach 
the  field  of  the  first  action,  till  it  was  over.  But  eager  for  a share 
in  the  fight,  they  hastened  to  what  was  now  the  front.  Warner 
appears  to  have  soon  joined  them  in  person.  He  encouraged  his 
own  men,  rallied  the  others  scattered  here  and  there  and  the 
men  whom  Stark  was  pushing  up  from  the  captured  redoubt,  and 
when  enough  were  collected,  a stand  was  made.  Breyman,  who 
was  trying  to  clear  a way  with  his  artillery,  was  attacked  in  front 
and  on  each  flank.  His  cannoneers  and  artillery  horses  were 
shot  down.  He  lost  heavily  in  killed  and  wounded,  and  as  night 
descended  on  the  field,  he  was  glad  to  make  a disorderly  retreat, 
leaving  his  two  six-pounders  behind. 

For  some  details  of  this  second  action,  I quote  again  from 
private  Thomas  Mellen.  He  says : “We  pursued  the  Hessians 

until  we  met  Breyman  with  eight  hundred  fresh  troops  and 
larger  cannon,  which  opened  fire  of  grape  shot.  Some  of  the 
grape  shot  riddled  a Virginia  fence  near  me,  one  struck  a small 
white  oak  tree  behind  which  I stood.  Though  it  hit  higher  than 
my  head,  I fled  from  the  tree,  thinking  it  might  be  aimed  at 
again.  We  skirmishers  ran  back  till  we  met  a large  body  of 
Stark’s  men,  then  faced  about.  I soon  started  for  a brook  I saw 
a few  rods  behind,  for  I had  drank  nothing  all  day,  and  should 
have  died  with  thirst  had  I not  chewed  a bullet  all  the  time.  I 
had  not  gone  a rod  when  I was  stopped  by  an  officer,  sword  in 
hand,  and  ready  to  cut  me  down  as  a runaway.  On  my  com- 
plaining of  thirst,  he  handed  me  his  canteen,  which  was  full  of 
rum.  I drank  and  forgot  my  thirst. 

“But  the  enemy  outflanked  us,  and  I said  to  a comrade  ‘we 
must  run  or  they  will  have  us.’  He  said : ‘I  will  have  one  more 
fire  first.’  At  that  moment  a Major  on  a black  horse  rode  along 
behind  us,  shouting:  ‘fight  on  boys;  reinforcements  close  by.’ 
While  he  was  yet  speaking,  a grape  shot  went  through  his  horse’s 
head  and  knocked  out  two  teeth.  It  bled  a good  deal,  but  the 
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Major  kept  his  seat  and  spurred  on  to  encourage  others.  In 
five  minutes  we  saw  Warner’s  men  hurrying  to  help  us.  They 
opened  right  and  left  of  us,  and  half  of  them  attacked  each 
flank  of  the  enemy,  and  beat  back  those  who  were  just  closing 
around  us.  Stark’s  men  now  took  heart  and  stood  their  ground. 
My  gun-barrel  was  by  this  time  too  hot  to  hold,  so  I seized  the 
musket  of  a dead  Hessian,  in  which  my  bullets  went  down  easier 
than  in  my  own.  Right  in  front  were  the  cannon,  and  seeing 
an  officer  on  horseback  waving  his  sword  to  the  artillery  men, 
I fired  at  him  twice.  His  horse  fell.  He  cut  the  traces  of  an 
artillery  horse,  mounted  him  and  rode  off.  I afterwards  heard 
that  that  officer  was  Major  Skeene. 

“Soon  the  Germans  ran  and  we  followed.  Many  of  them 
threw  down  their  guns  on  the  ground,  or  offered  them  to  us,  or 
kneeled,  some  in  puddles  of  water.  One  said  to  me:  wir  sind 
ein,  bruder.  I pushed  him  behind  me  and  rushed  on.  All  those 
near  me  did  so.  The  enemy  beat  a parley,  minded  to  give  up, 
but  our  men  did  not  understand  it.  I came  to  one  wounded 
man,  flat  on  the  ground,  crying  water,  or  quarter.  I snatched 
his  sword  out  of  his  scabbard,  and  while  I ran  on  and  fired, 
carried  it  in  my  mouth,  thinking  I might  need  it.  The  Germans 
fled  by  the  road  and  in  a wood  each  side  of  it.  Many  of  their 
scabbards  caught  in  the  brush  and  held  the  fugitives  till  we 
seized  them.  We  chased  them  till  dark.  Colonel  Johnston,  of 
Haverhill,  wanted  to  chase  them  all  night.  Had  we  done  so, 
we  might  have  mastered  them  all,  for  they  stopped  within  three 
miles  of  the  battle  field.  But  Stark,  saying  he  would  run  no 
risk  of  spoiling  a good  day’s  work,  ordered  a halt  and  return  to 
quarters.  I was  coming  back,  when  ordered  by  Stark  himself, 
(who  knew  me,  as  I had  been  one  of  his  body  guard  in  Canada) 
to  help  draw  off  a field  piece.  I told  him  I was  worn  out.  His 
answer  was : ‘don’t  seem  to  disobey ; take  hold,  and  if  you  can’t 
hold  out,  slip  away  in  the  dark.’  Before  we  had  dragged  the 
gun  far,  Warner  rode  near  us.  Some  one  pointing  to  a dead 
man  by  the  wayside,  said  to  him:  ‘your  brother  is  killed.’  ‘Is  it 
Jesse?’  asked  Warner;  and  when  the  answer  was  ‘yes,’  he  jumped 
off  his  horse,  stooped  and  gazed  in  the  dead  man’s  face  and 
then  rode  away  without  saying  a word.  On  my  way  back  I got 
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the  belt  of  the  Hessian  whose  sword  I had  taken  in  the  pur- 
suit. I also  found  a barber’s  pack,  but  was  obliged  to  give  up 
all  my  findings  till  the  booty  was  divided.  Tq>  the  best  of  my 
remembrance,  my  share  was  four  dollars  and  some  odd  cents. 
One  tory  with  his  left  eye  shot  out,  was  led  by  me  mounted  on 
a horse  who  had  also  lost  his  left  eye.  It  seems  cruel  now — it 
did  not  then.” 

As  regards  efficiency  of  service  at  Bennington  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  the  Vermonters  were  not  much  behind  the  troops  of  the 
other  States.  They  were  fighting  in  the  immediate  defense  of 
their  homes  and  property.  They  were  smarting  under  the  de- 
feat and  deaths  of  their  brothers  at  Hubbardtown.  Most  of 
them  had  their  own  guns  and  they  knew  how  to  use  them. 

Major  Bartlett,  of  the  Amoskeag  Veterans,  was  good  and 
jocular  enough  to  say,  at  the  dedication  of  the  battle  monument 
at  Bennington,  August  16,  1877:  “New  Hampshire  and  Massa- 
chusetts claim  to  have  done  substantially  all  the  fighting,  although 
we  generously  concede  that  a man  by  the  name  of  Warner,  Seth, 
I believe,  and  some  of  his  neighbors,  did  call  around  late  and 
help  rake  after.”  But  evidence  is  not  wanting  to  show  that  the 
Vermonters  did  something  besides  “rake  after.” 

Other  things  being  equal,  the  lists  of  casualties  in  an  engage- 
ment commonly  indicate  what  troops  were  most  actively  en- 
gaged. Gen.  Stark  reported  to  the  New  Hampshire  Council, 
two  days  after  the  battle,  “Our  wounded  are  forty-two — ten 
privates  and  four  officers  belonging  to  my  brigade,  one  dead. 
The  dead  and  wounded  in  the  other  corps  I do  not  know,  as  they 
have  not  brought  in  their  returns.”  Such  returns  as  were  made 
at  the  time,  of  the  losses  in  the  Vermont  regiments,  have  not  been 
preserved,  and  the  facts  must  be  sought  from  other  sources.  In 
a hurried  examination  of  the  town  histories  of  towns  in  Ben- 
nington County,  I find  that  four  men,  Nathan  Clark,  John  Fay, 
Henry  Walbridge  and  Daniel  Warner,  of  Bennington;  three 

men  Thomas  Comstock,  Cobin  (Edward  Corbin?) 

and Allen  of  Sunderland,  and  Abel  Benedict  of  Arling- 

ton, were  killed  in  the  battle  of  Bennington.  In  the  brief  time 
allowed  me  for  the  preparation  of  this  paper,  I have  been  able  to 
make  no  search  in  the  histories  of  other  Vermont  towns.  But 
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here  are  eight  men  of  Bennington  County  killed ; and  as  not  over 
a third  of  the  Vermonters  present  were  from  that  county,  a like 
ratio  of  killed  for  all  the  Vermont  troops  engaged,  would  make 
over  half  of  the  forty  killed,  which  is  the  largest  number  given 
by  any  writer.  It  is  stated  that  it  was  to  Lieut.  Thomas  Jewett, 
of  Captain  Dewey’s  Bennington  Company,  that  Col.  Baum  yielded 
his  sword,  within  the  redoubt;  Jonathan  Armstrong,  of  Dorset, 
Vt.,  received  the  surrender  of  Col.  Pfister,  the  Hoosick  loyalist, 
who  commanded  at  “the  tory  breastworks,”  so  called;  and  took 
him  from  the  works  on  his  back,  Pfister  being  wounded.* 

I digress  from  my  special  subject  here,  to  note  a somewhat 
singular  substitution  of  fiction  for  fact  which  has  been  much 
copied  in  the  later  accounts  of  the  Battle  of  Bennington.  I refer 
to  the  so  called  “Glich  Narrative.”  The  first  reference  to  this 
that  I have  found,  was  in  Rev.  J.  D.  Butler’s  address,  delivered 
before  the  Legislature  of  Vermont  in  October,  1848.  In  1870, 
the  Glich  account  appeared  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Collections 
of  the  Vermont  Historical  Society,  under  the  title:  “Account  of 
the  Battle  of  Bennington  by  Glich,  a German  officer  who  was  in 
the  engagement  under  Baum.”  Only  the  surname  of  the  alleged 
officer  is  given,  his  rank  is  not  mentioned,  nor  is  there  any  note 
or  word  telling  where  or  how  his  account  was  obtained.  There 
were  suspicious  features  in  the  account  itself.  For  instance, 
Glich  describes  an  explosion  within  the  redoubt  of  a tumbril  con- 
taining all  of  Baum’s  spare  ammunition,  which  “blew  up  with  a 
violence  which  shook  the  very  ground,”  and  to  this  loss  of  am- 
munition Glich  ascribes  the  loss  of  the  redoubt.  Now  it  is  in- 
credible that  an  event  of  this  importance  could  have  occurred 
and  no  mention  be  made  of  it  in  the  official  reports  and  descrip- 
tions of  the  action  at  the  redoubt,  as  given  by  eye  witnesses  of  the 
battle  on  two  sides.  But  it  appears  only  in  the  Glich  narrative. 

In  spite,  however,  of  these  and  other  suspicious  features  of 
this  Glich  account,  it  passed  muster  for  over  fifty  years,  and  is 


*Mr.  Benedict  here  exhibited  Col.  Baum’s  sword,  which  has  been  pre- 
served by  the  descendants  of  David  Robinson,  of  Bennington,  who  pur- 
chased it  after  the  battle,  in  which  he  took  part,  and  through  the  courtesy 
of  Miss  Carrie  H.  Robinson  and  George  A.  Robinson,  of  Bennington,  and 
Mr.  Heman  Robinson  of  San  Francisco,  permission  was  given  to  bring 
it  to  the  meeting. 
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cited  by  almost  every  writer  who  has  undertaken  to  describe  the 
Battle  of  Bennington  during  the  past  half  century. 

A few  years  ago  the  discovery  was  made  that  the  Glich  nar- 
rative had  been  taken  bodily  from  an  English  novel ! The  au- 
thor of  the  novel  was  Rev.  George  Robert  Gleig,  an  English 
clergyman,  who  was  in  the  British  service  in  this  country  in  the 
War  of  1812,  and  afterward  wrote  a series  of  tales  of  military 
life,  which  were  published  in  three  volumes,  in  England,  in  1829, 
under  the  title  of  “The  Chelsea  Pensioners.”  The  tales  are  for 
the  most  part  yarns  of  adventures  and  fightings  and  escapes, 
which  some  old  pensioners  tell  to  wide  eyed  auditors,  to  arouse 
their  wonder  and  pass  away  the  time.  One  of  the  tales  is  en- 
titled “Saratoga/'  and  has  for  its  hero  a Captain  Macdirk,  who 
relates  his  experiences  in  Burgoyne’s  campaign.  In  chapter  IV 
of  the  story  he  describes  the  battle  of  Bennington.  The  Glich 
narrative  is  the  fictitious  Macdirk’s  account,  copied  entire.  I 
have  compared  Glich,  both  with  the  English  publication,  and 
with  an  American  reprint  of  the  tale  of  “Saratoga,”  which  was 
published  in  Philadelphia  in  1833,  in  “Waldie’s  Circulating  Li- 
brary,” a serial  devoted  to  tales  and  travels,  and  have  found  them 
to  be  the  same,  word  for  word,  one  or  two  evidently  typographical 
errors  excepted.  As  originally  written,  the  chapter  was  a pretty 
fair  piece  of  fiction,  founded  in  part  on  facts  accessible  to  every 
student  of  Burgoyne’s  campaign,  to  which,  with  a novelist’s  priv- 
ilege, Mr.  Gleig  added  many  fictitious  details  to  heighten  the 
effect  and  commend  the  tale  to  English  readers. 

As  the  publishing  committee  and  the  editor  of  the  volume  of 
the  Vermont  Historical  Society’s  collections,  containing  the 
Glich  paper,  were  all  dead  before  its  spurious  character  was  dis- 
covered, it  has  been  impossible  to  learn  where  they  obtained  it. 
Rev.  Dr.  Butler,  who  is  enjoying  a vigorous  old  age  at  his  home 
in  Madison,  Wisconsin,  informs  me,  however,  that  according 
to  his  recollection  and  belief,  the  Glich  paper  was  among  a num- 
ber of  manuscripts  relating  to  the  Battle  of  Bennington,  which 
were  sent  to  him  for  his  use  in  preparing  his  address,  in  1848, 
by  the  late  Henry  Stevens,  long  known  as  “The  Vermont  Anti- 
quarian.” If  this  was  so,  as  it  doubtless  was,  the  editor  of  the 
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Vermont  Historical  Society’s  Collections  probably  obtained  the 
paper  from  Mr.  Stevens.  That  industrious  collector  of  Vermont 
manuscripts  and  documents  sold  his  Vermont  papers  to  the  New 
York  State  Library  in  1875.  These  papers  have  never  been  fully 
indexed ; but  repeated  search  among  them  has  disclosed  no  Glich 
manuscript.  Having  been  printed  by  the  Vermont  Historical 
Society  it  was  perhaps  not  thought  to  be  worth  selling  to  the 
New  York  State  Library;  or  it  may  have  been  withheld  from 
sale  for  other  reasons.  The  manuscript  from  which  it  was 
printed  cannot  be  found  among  the  papers  of  the  Vermont  His- 
torical Society. 

The  name  Glich,  it  may  be  added,  was  an  invention,  as  well 
as  his  narrative.  The  rolls  of  the  Hessian  officers  under  Baum, 
as  preserved  in  manuscript  and  in  print  at  Albany,  contain  no 
such  name  as  “Glich,”  or  anything  like  it. 

A possible  explanation  of  this  curious  transformation  of  a 
chapter  in  a novel  into  a historical  document  may  be  that  one  of 
Mr.  Henry  Stevens’s  sons  who  was  in  England  in  the  business 
of  collecting  books  and  manuscripts,  noticed  the  Battle  of  Ben- 
nington chapter  in  the  story  of  “Saratoga,”  and  sent  a manu- 
script copy  of  it  to  his  father,  with  the  heading  “Account  of  the 
Battle  of  Bennington  by  Gleig ;”  that  the  name  of  Gleig  carelessly 
written,  became  Glich  in  this  or  a subsequent  copy;  and  that 
this  name  having  a German  sound,  Mr.  Stevens  jumped  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  writer  was  a German  officer  under  Baum, 
and  having  labelled  it  accordingly  included  the  copy  among  his 
genuine  manuscripts.  I prefer  some  such  surmise  as  this  to  the 
supposition  that  the  Glich  narrative  was  a deliberate  fraud.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  I submit  that  it  is  about  time  that  the  fabulous 
Glich  ceased  to  be  cited  as  an  eye  witness  and  historian  of  the 
Battle  of  Bennington. 

Returning  to  authentic  sources  of  history,  General  Burgoyne, 
in  his  “Review  of  the  Evidence”  before  the  Committee  of  Parlia- 
ment, made  it  plain  that  he  gave  to  Baum  two  sets  of  instruc- 
tions, one  in  writing  intended  to  mislead  any  persons  through 
whom  information  might  be  conveyed  to  the  enemy;  the  other 
verbal  and  confidential,  given  to  Baum  in  person,  and  instruct- 
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ing  him  as  to  the  real  object  of  the  expedition.  “It  is  begging 
the  question”  said  Burgoyne,  “to  argue  that  Bennington  was  not 
the  real  original  object  (of  the  expedition)  because  Bennington 
was  not  mentioned  in  the  draft  of  instructions.  A man  must  in- 
deed be  devoid  of  military  and  political  address  to  put  upon  paper 
a critical  design,  when  surprise  was  in  question  and  everything 
depended  on  secrecy.” 

General  Burgoyne  probably  knew  where  he  was  sending  Baum, 
and  he  says  it  was  to  Bennington,  to  seize  the  “great  deposit  of 
corn,  flour,  and  store  cattle”  at  that  point.  He  calls  it  over  and 
over  again  “the  Expedition  to  Bennington,”  the  “scheme  to  sur- 
prise Bennington,”  “the  attempt  upon  Bennington,”  and  similar 
phrases.  The  entire  expedition  went  as  near  to  Bennington  as  it 
could  get,  and  a large  part  of  it  entered  Bennington  as  prisoners 
of  war.  The  arrangements  for  the  battle  were  made  at  Ben- 
nington; the  prisoners  and  spoils  were  taken  thither;  and  for 
such  and  other  reasons,  it  may  not  be  easy  to  disconnect  Ben- 
nington with  the  history  of  the  battle,  or  to  change  its  time- 
honored  title.  That  title  was  not,  so  far  as  I know,  preempted  by 
the  Vermonters.  The  engagement  was  called  “The  Battle  of 
Bennington”  by  Gov.  Clinton  of  New  York,  in  a letter  to  the 
Council  of  Safety,  six  days  after  the  battle.  It  was  called  “The 
Victory  at  Bennington”  by  the  Congress  in  the  resolutions  of 
thanks  to  Stark  and  his  men,  and  the  title  has  been  adopted  by 
the  great  majority  of  historians  and  writers  who  have  alluded 
to  the  subject  from  that  day  to  this.  And  though  it  is  the  fact 
that  the  nearest  part  of  Baum’s  lines  was  183  rods  from  the 
border  line  of  Bennington,  the  name  may  still  remain  the  Battle 
of  Bennington,  as  Waterloo  is  Waterloo  though  not  fought  at 
Waterloo,  and  Monmouth  is  Monmouth,  though  only  fought 
near  Monmouth,  and  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill  retains  its  name 
though  it  was  fought  at  Breed’s  Hill. 

That  the  Vermonters’  share  in  the  battle  and  the  victory  was  a 
considerable  share,  was  recognized  at  the  time  by  the  Generals 
on  both  sides,  as  by  many  others.  Stark  in  his  report  to  Major 
General  Gates,  said  that  “Col.  Warner’s  superior  skill  in  the 
action”  had  been  of  the  greatest  service  to  him,  and  that  he 
would  be  glad  if  Warner  and  his  men  could  be  recommended  to 
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Congress.  He  acknowledges  the  great  service  rendered  to  him 
by  the  Vermont  Council  of  Safety  in  rallying  troops,  and  in  other 
ways,  and  he  distributed  the  trophies  of  the  victory  in  equal  pro-' 
portions  to  the  States  of  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts  and 
Vermont, — a Hessian  sword,  musket,  drum  and  cap  to  each. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States,  at  a later  day,  recognized 
the  service  rendered  by  Vermont  in  a joint  resolution,  passed 
July  10,  1848,  directing  “that  two  brass  field  pieces,  captured 
from  the  enemy  at  the  Battle  of  Bennington  in  the  year  1777, 
now  in  the  possession  of  the  United  States,  be  immediately  well 
mounted  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  be  de- 
livered to  the  Governor  of  Vermont,  to  be  hereafter  holden  as 
the  property  of  said  State.”  The  guns  are  so  holden  to  this  day, 
at  the  State  Capitol  of  Vermont. 

As  for  Burgoyne,  it  is  evident  that  he  somehow  obtained  a 
lively  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  part  the  Vermonters  had 
taken  against  him.  He  constantly  couples  Warner  with  Stark 
in  his  Narrative  and  Review  of  the  Evidence,  and  mentions  no 
other  officers  as  leaders  of  the  troops  opposed  to  him.  And  it 
was  of  the  Vermonters  that  he  wrote,  while  smarting  under  the 
failure  of  his  expedition;  “The  New  Hampshire  Grants,  a coun- 
try unpeopled  and  almost  unknown  in  the  last  war,  now  abounds 
in  the  most  active  and  most  rebellious  race  of  the  Continent,  and 
hangs  like  a gathering  storm  on  my  left.”  It  was  a storm  that 
continued  to  gather  strength  from  then  on,  till  it  burst  in  dis- 
aster and  surrender,  for  Burgoyne,  at  Saratoga. 


FORT  TICONDEROGA  RESTORED. 


By  Elizabeth  Watrous. 


DEAR  friends,  you  have  hypnotized  me  to  a vocal  echo  of 
your  own  sentiments,  no  lesser  power  could  order  me  to 
stand  on  professional  ground. 

Women  should  be  seen,  not  heard. 

Men  would  have  all  women  born  beautiful  but  mute.  I am 
strong  on  the  male  side  in  this. 

However,  there  is  no  law  to  prevent  a woman  whispering  a 
suggestion,  for  two  ideas  are  better  than  one,  and  women  usually 
have  that  second  idea. 

My  suggestion  is  that  this  society  make  history  as  well  as 
chronicle  it. 

We  are  a splendid  young  association.  We  have  a fat  list  of 
members  and  an  enviable  staff  of  executive  officers  and  scholars. 
We  read  carefully  papers  of  what  “the  other  fellow”  did.  I 
am  jealous  of  “the  other  fellow.” 

We  read  how  “that  other  fellow”  cracked  an  egg  and  discovered 
America,  fought  the  Indians,  fought  his  neighbors,  tossed  na- 
tions back  and  forth,  till  tiring  of  his  amusement,  he  pushed  off 
every  one  but  himself  and  settled  down  into  a peaceful  citizen. 
A community  of  farms  and  factories  was  the  result  of  that  set- 
tling. We  are  of  that  community  and  in  our  midst  is  a beloved 
farm*  and  historical  factory,  dear  old  Fort  Ticonderoga. 

Its  wheels  have  churned  into  history’s  hopper,  the  most  famous 
of  military  names.  Its  sluices  have  run  with  the  blood  of  the  most 
valorous.  Its  cylinders  have  heated  the  first  victory  for  Ameri- 
can independence. 

No  factory  has  ground  the  past  with  deeds  of  greater  import. 
No  farm  raised  cereals  to  strengthen  firmer  reliance.  No  soil 
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produced  such  bone  and  sinew  as  set  the  will  and  muscles  of 
those  men  of  men. 

Almost  we  can  touch  the  scenes  with  finger  tips  of  inheritance, 
yet,  through  incredible  neglect  its  stage  lies  in  ruins,  a floor 
of  acts  that  should  be  writ  in  gold  upon  the  nation’s  soul. 

Alas,  cattle  are  trampling  the  land  marks,  and  a passing  gen- 
eration, in  thoughtlessness  and  ignorance  have  pilfered  its  walls 
to  build  new  factories.  Now  that  they  understand,  I am  positive 
not  a man,  woman,  child,  or  grandchild  but  would  gladly  re- 
store those  blocks  to  their  original  foundations,  even  though 
they  did  so  on  their  hands  and  knees. 

Silent,  patient,  majestic,  crippled!  The  very  pathos  of  her 
present  setting  must  challenge  a nation’s  birthright.  Respected 
by  the  great  and  few,  neglected  by  the  less  and  many ; but  to  the 
few  she  stands  aloof. 

Washington,  in  reverence,  left  his  army  at  Newburgh-on-the- 
Hudson  to  make  a pilgrimage  in  comprehensive  appreciation, 
to  this  shrine  of  America’s  first  victory  for  independence.  Ti- 
conderoga! Ticonderoga!  the  music  of  its  name!  Ticonderoga! 

Presumption  pales  to  review  the  list  of  spirit  names,  taught 
with  Our  Lord’s  Prayer  at  the  parent’s  knee. 

In  all  the  world,  there’s  nothing  equals  this  first  history  of  the 
country  of  the  world.  Yet  we  do  naught  to  preserve  this  heir- 
loom site  to  our  children! 

A Park ! A Park ! A National  Park,  and  in  its  center,  the  good 
old  Fort  again  erect.  A fortress  where  growing  generations 
can  laugh  and  shout  glad  anthems  to  its  fame. 

The  country  has  been  generous  in  the  giving  of  parks,  it  is 
generous,  it  will  be  generous.  The  need  is  pressing  if  we  would 
save  the  pitiful  remainder  of  the  present  walls.  I have  elected 
myself  bondsman  for  her  safety  and  feel  my  mission  sacred. 

Years  ago  a maiden  working  in  the  fields  saw  a vision  and 
understood.  In  comprehensive  awe,  entranced  she  sought  the 
prince,  who  covering  her  in  mail,  placed  her  upon  a charger,  and 
bade  her  “go”  and  his  legions  follow.  She  led  them  on  to 
victory. 

Perhaps  I am  particularly  intimate  with  the  success  of  in- 
dividual enterprise.  My  brother  has  recently  won  a concession 
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in  Italy,  and  is  at  present  excavating  works  of  past  art,  to  give  to 
our  new  world  of  art.  A friend  is  doing  the  same  in  Asia  Minor. 
This  friend  while  traveling  in  the  Orient  was  shown  a superb 
stretch  of  land,  and  told  that  there  was  the  site  of  the  romantic 
town  of  ancient  Syzicus.  Being  a fine  historian,  he  was  keenly 
alive  to  the  meaning  of  what  lay  before  him,  and  with  lordly 
pose  he  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  and  bought  the  whole  city. 
Now  hundreds  of  his  workmen  are  restoring  priceless  treasures 
to  their  original  settings. 

Mithridates  looking  down  upon  the  ruins  of  Syzicus  wept. 
We,  looking  over  the  ruins  of  our  beloved  Fort  weep,  but  through 
our  tears  we  plainly  see  the  grandeur  of  its  restoration. 

The  immediate  necessity  of  preserving  what  still  remains  is 
obvious.  Sad  slices  of  mural  elevations  threaten  to  totter  after 
their  sister  heaps  already  lying  prone 

It  has  come  under  my  personal  observation  during  one  short 
visit  to  the  grounds  and  fort,  no  less  than  four  bands  of  tourists, 
forty  to  fifty  strong,  have  in  their  brief  time  chipped  bits 
of  stone  and  scales  of  mortar  to  the  full  of  great  baskets  from 
standing  walls  as  relics  for  careless  souvenirs.  Consider  4 times 
365  annual  attacks  of  scissors,  hairpins,  eye  glasses,  knives,  tooth 
picks  and  nail  cleaners,  multiplied  by  the  number  of  years  since 
St.  Clair’s  evacuation  and  you  have  a destructive  power  equal  to 
razing  a whole  city  to  the  ground.  Such  devastation,  can  only 
be  modified  by  watchfulness  of  a guardian,  even  so,  ever  im- 
pervious to  insistant  bribery.  Could  I afford  desire,  I should 
house  the  entire  ruin  from  our  destructive  frosts  and  snows. 

The  Coliseum  and  Pyramids  have  withstood  the  waste  of 
climate,  because  unassailed  by  our  corrosive  forces. 

Nature  jealously  covers  her  historical  eras  beneath  layers  of 
earth.  Thus  only,  by  excavation  of  her  buried  fossils,  and  pet- 
refactions,  are  we  able  to  determine  data. 

This  lesson  is  emblematically  good,  our  fortress  walls  must  be 
covered  with  a mail  of  love  making  an  imperishable  mortar  that 
will  defy  the  hunger  of  the  elements. 

England  has  spent  millions  in  the  construction  of  Fort  Ticon- 
deroga  and  its  entrenchments,  pitiful  it  is  that  we,  her  offspring, 
cannot  spare  a few  thousand  for  its  preservation. 
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Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  graft  forests  of  monuments  along  the 
paths  of  their  heroes. 

Now  dear  associates  help  me  complete  the  circle  of  a third 
successful  enterprise. 

Under  our  Articles  of  Incorporation  we  have  as  fifth  object, 
the  right  “To  acquire  by  purchase,  gift,  devise,  or  otherwise,  the 
title  to,  or  custody  and  control  of,  historic  spots  and  places/’ 
Good ! now  to  work. 

Frank  B.  Wicks  in  his  monograph  on  Fort  Ticonderoga,  read 
at  the  third  meeting  of  the  Historical  Association,  asks  the  ques- 
tion, “Shall  its  ruined  walls  be  restored?” 

I answer,  They  shall!  Their  preservation  shall  be  our  law.  I 
deem  it  a privilege  to  suggest  the  dignity  of  being  the  chosen 
one  to  restore  America’s  first  victory  mark. 

Unmeasured  glory  it  should  be,  to  sanction  the  reconstruction 
of  this  kingdom  of  the  past.  And  vhen  that  pen  writes  out  the 
order,  the  land  will  sound  a name  with  those  of  Washington  and 
Lincoln. 


IN  MEMORIAM. 
DR.  DANIEL  C.  FARR. 


By  Hon.  Grenville  M.  Ingalsbe. 


DANIEL  C.  FARR,  the  First  Vice-President  of  this  Asso- 
ciation, one  of  its  incorporators,  and  from  its  organiza- 
tion, a Trustee  and  the  Chairman  of  its  Committee  on 
Program,  died  at  his  residence  in  Glens  Falls,  New  York,  on 
December  15th  1903,  at  the  age  of  fifty-six  years.  With  a single 
exception  this  Association  is  more  indebted  to  Dr.  Farr  than  to 
any  other  person,  for  its  existence,  and  for  the  measure  of  suc- 
cess which  it  has  attained.  It  is  therefore  fitting  that,  at  its 
first  meeting  after  the  passing  of  his  forceful  and  dignified  per- 
sonality, it  should  place  upon  permanent  record,  a brief  expres- 
sion of  its  appreciation  of  his  character  and  service. 

Dr.  Farr  was  of  New  England  ancestry.  His  paternal  grand- 
father was  a soldier  of  the  Revolution.  It  was  his  high  privilege 
to  be  born  and  reared  in  a New  England  village,  then,  even  more 
than  now,  an  ideal  dwelling  place,  around  which  cluster,  as  no- 
where else,  the  incentives  and  impulses  which  tend  to  the  nurture 
of  virile  individuality,  and  the  development  of  the  highest  forms 
of  ethical  and  spiritual  life.  He  received  his  preparatory  educa- 
tion in  his  home  Academy  at  Ashby,  Massachusetts,  and  in  the 
Lawrence  Academy  at  Groton.  These  schools  were  fairly  rep- 
resentative of  those  country  academies  scattered  widely  through 
New  England  during  the  early  and  middle  decades  of  the  last 
century,  which  did  so  much  to  advance  the  cause  of  sound  learn- 
ing, high  thinking  and  good  citizenship.  The  impress  made 
upon  him  by  his  home,  neighborhood  and  preparatory  school 
life  was  indelible.  To  the  end  he  was  a New  Englander  in  its 
truest  and  noblest  sense. 
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In  the  selection  of  his  college,  he  was  no  less  fortunate  than  in 
his  earlier  environment.  His  choice  fell  upon  Williams,  in  the 
days  of  Mark  Hopkins.  The  four  years  which  he  spent  at  the 
feet  of  this  Prince  of  Teachers  and  most  lovable  of  men,  in  the 
beautiful  Berkshire  Village  of  Williamstown,  breathing  the  lit- 
erary atmosphere  which  surrounded  this  conservator  of  the  tried 
and  traditional  in  education,  determined  his  life  work,  and  he 
chose  teaching  as  his  vocation,  making  ample  reservations,  how- 
ever, of  strength  and  power  for  efforts  upon  other  fields  of  men- 
tal activity. 

Graduating  in  1872  with  the  trend  of  his  future  work  clearly 
defined,  he  was  confronted  as  to  the  location  of  his  field  of 
labor  by  one  of  the  most  serious  and  important  problems  which 
the  young  collegian  is  forced  to  meet.  Dr.  Farr  never  regretted 
his  solution  of  this  problem,  while  the  people  composing  the 
communities  located  along  the  Great  Carrying  Place  are  pro- 
foundly thankful.  It  is  not  among  the  least  of  the  obligations 
which  this  vicinity  is  under  to  that  Nestor  among  educators,  the 
honored  Senior  of  our  Board  of  Trustees,  that  it  was  through 
his  efforts  that  Daniel  C.  Farr’s  attention  was  favorably  attracted 
to  Fort  Edward,  and  that  his  first  engagement  there  was  secured. 
After  a few  years,  during  which  he  was  successively  a member 
of  the  faculty  of  the  Fort  Edward  Collegiate  Institute ; the  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Union  Free  School  and  the  Principal  of  his  private 
school,  the  Island  Grove,  he  removed  to  Glens  Falls,  assuming 
charge  of  the  Academy,  to  the  upbuilding  and  maintenance  of 
which,  he  devoted  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Thus  in  these  two 
favored  villages  on  the  Upper  Hudson,  he  toiled  ceaselessly  for 
thirty-one  full  and  fruitful  years,  respected,  honored,  loved ; 
dying,  to  our  dimmed,  uncertain  vision,  too  early,  in  the  full  ma- 
turity of  his  powers,  in  the  prime  of  middle  manhood,  with  his 
chosen  work  as  near  and  dear  as  ever,  to  hand  and  head  and 
heart. 

As  a student  at  preparatory  school  and  at  college,  he  was  a 
lover  of  history.  As  the  years  passed  he  devoted  more  and  more 
time  to  its  study  and  teaching.  This  was  owing  in  part  to  his 
surroundings ; his  home  was  upon  one  of  those  historic  warpaths 
over  which,  successively,  aborigine  and  white  man;  Frenchman 
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and  Briton;  the  soldiers  of  King  George,  and  the  American 
Patriots  had  grappled  for  the  mastery,  but  largely  to  an  ever 
widening  mental  grasp,  and  a constantly  increasing  interest  in 
the  welfare  and  advancement  of  his  fellowmen.  His  unselfish 
devotion,  his  contagious  enthusiasm,  and  his  compelling  person- 
ality, inspired  in  his  students  a genuine  love  of  history,  and  its 
cognate  subjects  in  their  higher  and  broader  aspects. 

As  a teacher,  he  dealt  with  his  students  as  individuals.  He 
believed  in  education,  through  work,  not  play.  He  was  himself 
vigorous,  earnest,  indefatigable,  and  he  required  and  usually 
secured,  cheerful,  zealous  work,  from  his  pupils.  To  them  he 
devoted  his  splendid  attainments,  freely  and  unreservedly.  He 
inspired  them  with  his  own  ardent  love  of  research,  reasoning 
and  reflection,  and  directed  their  attention  to  the  substance,  rather 
than  the  form.  He  was  a builder  of  character,  and  labored  for 
the  systematic  development  of  true  and  noble  manhood  and  wo- 
manhood, as  the  necessary  safeguards  of  the  family  and  the 
state.  He  taught  his  students  not  to  be  content  with  mere  at- 
tainment, the  passing  of  examinations,  but  to  strive  for  the 
higher  culture  demanded  by  the  responsibilities  of  American 
citizenship  and  the  complexities  of  modern  life. 

Dr.  Farr’s  best  thought  was  given  to  his  life  work,  but  this  did 
not  narrow  his  sympathies,  or  weaken  his  efforts,  along  other 
lines.  He  was  more  than  a mere  teacher  of  the  schools.  He 
identified  himself  thoroughly  with  the  life  of  his  community, 
seeking  to  energize  and  uplift.  He  regarded  the  exercise  of  the 
privileges  of  citizenship  as  a sacred  duty,  and  in  its  discharge, 
he  was  absolutely  fearless.  He  was  so  honest  and  conscientious, 
that  to  be  in  a minority  of  one  possessed  no  terrors.  He  was  a 
lover  of  his  government  and  his  country, — a government  of  law, 
under  the  constitution  untainted  by  imperialism  or  absolutism, — 
a country  such  as  Lowell  loved,  in  which  the  ideas  of  the  Founders 
should  be  forever  dominant.  He  believed  in  the  nation  as  a 
moral  entity.  To  him  the  goal  of  history  was  the  crystalization 
of  the  highest  political  ideals  into  national  life.  He  considered 
that  the  complete  attainment  of  these  ideals  was  possible,  if 
toward  them  were  constantly  and  intelligently  directed,  the  toil 
and  conflict  of  humanity. 
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He  regarded  the  school  simply  as  one  of  the  agencies  in  the 
evolution  of  Man.  The  Home,  the  School,  the  Church  consti- 
tuted the  Trinity  of  forces  through  the  harmonious  operation  of 
which  he  confidently  foresaw  the  upbuilding  of  the  race.  Partic- 
ularly was  he  insistent  as  to  the  Home.  Its  work  he  considered 
primal,  and  its  influence  vital.  The  feature  of  the  outlook  which 
perhaps  during  the  later  years  of  his  life  caused  him  the  most 
uneasiness  were  certain  signs  which  are  widely  interpreted  as 
showing  the  decadence  of  the  American  Home.  Of  the  ultimate 
result  he  had  not  the  slightest  doubt,  but  his  serene  confidence 
did  not  lead  him  to  minimize  the  gravity  of  many  popular  tend- 
encies. He  realized  that  to  meet  them  successfully  the  best 
thought,  the  most  scientific  and  enlightened  methods,  and  the 
most  thorough  organization  was  necessary. 

One  of  the  latest  articles,  and  perhaps  the  last  production  from 
Dr.  Farr’s  pen,  was  a notable  contribution  to  one  of  the  educa- 
tional journals  of  the  country,  dealing  with  this  aspect  of  the 
situation.  It  was  the  result  of  mature  reflection,  and  many  con- 
ferences with  his  friends  and  educational  co-laborers.  Through- 
out it  bears  testimony  to  the  spirit  of  work,  the  manly  vigor,  the 
innate  cheerfulness,  the  courage,  the  love  of  humanity,  and  the 
intense  optimism  of  the  author.  Premising  that  no  century  had 
ever  left  more  unsolved  problems  to  its  successor,  than  the  nine- 
teenth, he  divided  these  problems  into  five  great  classes  or  de- 
partments, and  in  this  order:  The  Home;  The  School;  The 
Church ; The  State  and  Business.  Assuming  that  existing  Uni- 
versities and  Institutions  of  learning  were  fully  occupied  in  the 
solution  of  their  own  distinctive  problems,  he  suggests  a plan  by 
which  a suitable  number  of  our  wisest  men  may  be  released  from 
narrower  spheres  of  work ; placed  in  position  of  absolute  inde- 
pendence, and  given  the  opportunity  to  devote  their  undivided 
attention  to  questions  dealing  with  the  well-being  of  society. 
This  plan  he  then  proceeds  to  elaborate,  proposing  the  establish- 
ment of  an  endowment  by  philanthropists,  of  at  least  twenty 
million  dollars,  as  a foundation  for  a school  of  sociological  re- 
search. This  school  would  be  composed  of  five  faculties,  one  for 
each  of  the  departments  already  named.  Each  faculty  would 
consist  of  at  least  five  specialists,  so  well  paid  that  the  school 
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would  have  the  benefit  of  their  entire  time  and  thought,  while 
their  conclusions  would  be  published  for  the  benefit  of  the  world. 
These  faculties  and  their  individual  members,  as  well,  were  to  be 
absolutely  free  from  the  influence  of  any  man  or  aggregation  of 
men.  After  enumerating  a large  number  of  questions  already 
awaiting  such  treatment,  as  trained,  unsubsidized  specialists 
could  give  them,  he  closes  with  these  words:  “There  are  many 
men  of  power  in  this  intelligent  country,  and  to  these  do  we 
especially  look  to  urge  forward  by  pen  and  voice  the  establish- 
ment of  an  enterprise  so  beneficent.” 

These  are  Dr.  Farr’s  last  words  to  us,  upon  whom  it  devolves 
to  take  up  his  unfinished  work,  and  to  carry  it  forward,  not  per- 
haps in  his  sanguine,  masterly  way,  but  as  best  we  can. 

Dr.  Farr  was  an  idealist,  but  his  idealism  was  not  that  of  the 
mere  dreamer.  It  was  dominated  by  the  impassioned  fervor  of 
the  consecrated  Knight.  He  was  an  optimist,  but  his  optimism 
did  not  lull  to  inactivity.  It  was  rather  a call  to  strife  on  those 
peaceful  fields  of  human  endeavor,  upon  which  the  world’s  great- 
est victories  are  won.  He  was  a man  of  intense  convictions  and 
he  had  the  courage  of  every  one.  But  they  did  not  dim  his  vision, 
affect  the  sanity  of  his  conclusions,  or  turn  him  from  his  life-long 
quest  of  truth. 


THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION  FROM 
AN  ENGLISH  POINT  OF  VIEW 


By  Mrs.  F.  C.  Scoville. 


unpHE  war  which  rent  away  the  North  American  colonies 
1 1 from  England  is  of  all  subjects  in  history  the  most  pain- 
ful for  an  Englishman  to  dwell  upon.  It  was  com- 
menced and  carried  on  by  the  British  ministry  in  iniquity  and 
folly  and  it  was  concluded  in  disaster  and  shame.  But  the  con- 
templation of  it  cannot  be  evaded  by  the  historian  however  much 
it  may  be  abhorred.” — ( Creasy.) 

For  the  most  part  the  English  historian  writes  of  this  contest 
not  only  with  fairness  and  a freedom  from  partisan  bitterness 
not  always  to  be  found  in  our  own  earlier  writers,  but  he  “de- 
plores the  passionate  and  declamatory  rhetoric  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  which  has  left  its  stain  on  the  political  writing 
and  oratory  of  America,  and  wishes  that  "the  birth  of  a great 
nation  had  not  been  screamed  into  the  world  after  this  fashionY’ 
There  is  also  substantial  humanity  of  opinion  on  the  part  of 
English  writers  that  the  course  of  events  tended  toward  a sepa- 
rate political  existence  for  the  American  provinces  and  that  no 
policy  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  no  matter  how  mild  and 
liberal  could  long  have  delayed  this  natural  consummation. 

The  limits  of  this  paper  do  not  admit  of  the  taking  up  of  the 
subject  in  detail.  I shall  simply  try  to  show  what  answer  is 
given  by  eminent  English  writers  of  to-day  and  yesterday  to 
these  three  questions : 

1.  How  was  the  War  of  Independence  begun? 

2.  Why  was  it  prolonged? 

3.  What  finally  brought  it  to  a close  favorable  to  the  Ameri- 
cans? 
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i.  How  was  the  zvar  begun ? 

A writer  of  a British  history  for  schools  (in  Canada)  calls  the 
period  from  the  Stamp  Act  (1765)  to  Lexington  (1775)  “ten 
years  of  wordy  strife,  after  which  actual  war  began.”  We  may 
begin  then  with  this  “wordy  strife”  and  consider  as  participating 
in  it  on  the  English  side  the  king  and  the  ministry,  the  parliament 
and  the  English  people. 

George  III  was  at  this  time  (1765)  twenty-seven  years  old 
and  had  been  five  years  king  of  “the  foremost  nation  in  the 
world.”  He  is  said  by  his  English  biographers  to  have  been  de- 
fective in  education,  devoid  of  statesmanlike  qualities,  obstinate 
and  bigoted  to  the  last  degree,  and  completely  ruled  by  his 
mother,  “a  cruel,  clever,  domineering  woman.”  Thackeray  says 
he  reasoned  in  this  way,  “I  wish  nothing  but  good,  therefore 
every  man  who  disagrees  with  me  is  a traitor  and  a scoundrel,” 
and  adds  that  nine-tenths  of  the  tyranny  of  this  world  has  been 
perpetrated  by  persons  believing  themselves  to  be  in  the  right. 
In  March,  1765,  the  king  was  suffering  from  the  first  attack  of 
his  subsequent  insanity,  and  the  Stamp  Act,  which  Lecky  calls 
“one  of  the  most  momentous  legislative  acts  in  the  history  of 
mankind”  was  signed  by  a commission  in  his  behalf. 

Macaulay  characterizes  the  Grenville  ministry  as  the  worst 
since  the  Revolution  (of  1688)  and  classes  Grenville’s  public  acts 
under  two  heads,  “outrages  on  the  liberty  of  the  people  and  out- 
rages on  the  dignity  of  the  crown.”  According  to  Grenville’s 
reasoning  the  debt  left  by  the  Seven  Year’s  War  had  been  in- 
curred in  defence  of  the  colonies  and  must  be  paid,  in  part  at 
least,  by  them,  while  they  must  assist  in  future  in  providing  for 
their  own  defence.  This  reasoning  resulted  in  three  measures : 
the  enforcement  of  the  trade  laws,  the  Stamp  Act  and  the  Quarter- 
ing Act.  These  three  measures,  Lecky  says  produced  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution.  Ludlow,  however,  naively  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  some  of  the  measures  most  obnoxious  to  the  colonists 
were  passed  under  the  administration  of  Pitt,  to  whom  several 
of  the  colonies  had  been  voting  statues. 

So  far  as  the  mass  of  the  English  people  were  concerned  they 
cared  little  or  nothing  about  the  affairs  of  the  American  colonies 
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for  the  reason  that  they  knew  nothing-  of  them.  It  took  from 
one  to  three  months  for  a petition  from  the  American  Congress 
to  reach  the  English  Parliament  and  the  publishing  of  the  debate 
upon  it  was  prohibited  by  law.  When  a member  of  parliament 
could  speak  in  a state  paper  of  the  “Island  of  New  England” 
why  should  a country  gentlemen  be  expected  to  know  anything 
about  Boston? 

But  between  the  American  leaders  on  one  side  and  the  king 
and  ministry  on  the  other  the  “wordy  strife”  went  on.  In  1775 
measures  for  coercing  the  colonies  were  carried  in  the  House  of 
Lords  by  a vote  of  nearly  3 to  1 and  in  the  Commons  by  nearly 
4 to  1.  To  Horace  Walpole,  the  wit  and  satirist,  the  conduct  of 
the  minstry  seemed  “like  that  of  pert  children  who  have  thrown 
a pebble  at  a mastiff  and  are  surprised  he  is  not  frightened.” 
When  words  gave  place  to  blows  at  Lexington  and  Bunker  Hill 
“actual  war”  began. 

2.  Why  was  the  war  prolonged ? 

Some  of  the  reasons  assigned  by  English  historians  for  the 
prolonging  of  the  war  are : the  difficulty  experienced  by  England 
in  bringing,  at  so  great  a distance,  an  adequate  force  to  bear 
upon  so  extended  a country;  the  disagreements  in  the  colonies 
themselves ; the  incapacity  of  the  English  generals ; and  the  ob- 
stinacy of  the  king. 

English  writers  divide  the  war  into  two  periods  separated  by 
the  French  Alliance.  In  the  first  the  struggle  is  only  between 
the  mother  country  and  her  revolted  colonies  and  hostilities  are 
confined,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  continent  of  America.  In  the 
second,  France,  Spain  and  Holland  are  engaged  in  it  and  war- 
fare extends  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  From  the  beginning  great 
difficulty  was  experienced  by  England  in  raising  troops  to  serve 
in  America,  and  the  king  was  reduced  to  the  humiliating  necessity 
of  asking  for  foreign  assistance  to  subdue  his  own  subjects.  It 
was  sought  from  many  quarters ; from  Holland,  from  Russia 
and  from  Prussia.  It  was  obtained  at  last  from  the  little  sov- 
ereigns of  Germany,  who  were  willing  to  sell  their  subjects  to 
England  to  fight  in  a quarrel  in  which  they  had  no  possible  con- 
cern. Frederick  the  Great  is  said  to  have  marked  his  opinion  of 
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the  transaction  by  claiming  to  levy  on  the  hired  troops  that 
passed  through  his  dominions  the  same  duty  as  on  so  many  head 
of  cattle.  “The  finest  army  which  England  was  able  to  put  into 
the  field  during  the  entire  struggle  surrendered  at  Saratoga.” 

Accustomed  as  we  are  to  look  upon  the  Revolutionary  war  as 
the  united  struggle  of  an  oppressed  people  for  the  great  princi- 
ple of  constitutional  liberty,  it  gives  us  something  of  a shock  to 
find  that  to  the  English  it  had  much  the  appearance  of  a “mere 
money  dispute.” 

The  nobility  and  beauty  of  the  character  of  Washington  are 
everywhere  recognized,  the  ability  and  public  spirit  of  many  of 
the  other  leaders  commended,  and  the  superiority  ini  intelligence 
and  skill  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  American  soldiery  over  the 
peasants  composing  the  British  army  is  admitted.  But  we  are 
told  that  while  the  American  army  displayed  abundant  courage 
and  energy,  there  was  very  little  subordination,  discipline  or 
self-sacrifice;  that  personal  jealousies  and  quarrels  about  rank 
and  pay  were  incessant.  One  writer  says,  “They  had  nothing  of 
that  passionate  enthusiasm  which  raises  men  to  heoric  heights 
of  self  devotion.  Such  a spirit  is  never  evoked  by  mere  money 
disputes.  They  were  very  different  men  from  those  who  defended 
the  walls  of  Leyden  or  immortalized  the  field  of  Bannockburn. 
Few  of  the  great  pages  of  history  are  less  marked  by  the  stamp 
of  heroism  than  the  American  Revolution.”  Another  writer 
says,  “Americans  of  the  present  day  do  themselves  injustice  by 
the  extravagant  manner  in  which  they  idealize  their  past.”  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  number  of  “loyalists,”  or  as  we  call 
them  “tories,”  was  well  up  in  the  thousands.  Lecky  thinks  it 
below  the  truth  to  say  that  fully  one  half  of  the  Americans  of  the 
better  class  were  openly  or  secretly  “loyalists.”  It  is  a matter 
of  undisputed  record  that  after  the  war  the  “claims”  of  these 
“loyalists”  were  satisfied  by  England  by  annuities,  half  pay, 
grants  of  land,  patronage  and  finally  (in  1790)  by  the  distribu- 
tion of  about  $15,000,000.  When  we  consider  that  when  draft- 
ing for  the  local  militia  began  a hundred  deserters  appeared 
monthly  in  the  British  camp  in  New  York,  and  that  the  number 
doubled  when  the  press  for  soldiers  for  the  continental  army 
began;  that  when  Washington’s  army  were  starving  the  English 
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were  being  feted  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia;  that  of  Clinton’s 
army  in  the  South  nearly  half  were  “loyalists;”  we  need  not 
wonder  that  England  believed  firmly  in  the  final  ascendency  of 
the  peace  party  and  reunion  with  the  mother  country,  and  that 
English  writers  maintain  that  but  for  the  intervention  of  France 
this  would  have  been  the  outcome  of  the  war.  The  king  con- 
stantly declared  his  determination  to  subdue  the  revolt  and  pre- 
vent the  dismemberment  of  the  empire. 

To  no  one  cause  is  the  prolonging  of  the  war,  especially  in  its 
earlier  stages,  more  generally  attributed  than  to  the  incapacity 
of  the  English  generals.  The  “utter  lack  of  military  capacity 
in  Gage,”  who  lost  at  Bunker  Hill  a thousand  men  in  capturing 
a position  which  for  months  he  might  have  occupied  any  day 
without  resistance;  the  negligence  and  delay  which  made  the 
evacuation  of  Boston  necessary;  the  “amazing  incapacity”  of 
Sir  William  Howe,  who  knew  the  military  profession  from  books, 
but  who  showed  not  one  gleam  of  energy  or  originality  in  the 
Jersey  campaign,  are  set  forth  with  the  utmost  frankness.  The 
Prime  Minister,  Lord  North,  said,  “I  do  not  know  whether  our 
generals  will  frighten  the  enemy,  I do  know  they  frighten  me 
whenever  I think  of  them.” 

3.  What  brought  the  war  to  a close  favorable  to  the  Ameri- 
cans? 

The  answer  in  one  word  from  the  English  side  is, — the  French 
Alliance. 

From  the  time  of  the  French  Alliance  the  character  of  the  war 
was  wholly  changed.  Every  grievance  the  Americans  had  put 
forward  as  a reason  for  taking  up  arms  had  been  redressed; 
every  claim  they  had  resented  had  been  abandoned;  and  the 
English  parliament  had  surrendered  all  right  of  internal  legis- 
lation. It  was,  they  say,  no  longer  a war  for  self-taxation  and 
constitutional  liberty.  It  was  now  an  attempt,  with  the  assistance 
of  France  and  Spain,  to  establish  independence  by  breaking  up 
and  ruining  the  British  empire.  When  the  treaty  between  France 
and  the  American  Congress  was  concluded  England  and  France 
were  at  war.  The  moment  was  one  of  the  most  terrible  in  Eng- 
lish history.  One  army  was  a prisoner  in  America,  and  Congress 
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had  resolved  not  to  fulfil  the  terms  made  at  Saratoga  which 
obliged  them  to  send  it  back  to  England.  The  great  bulk  of  the 
English  troops  were  confined  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York;  it 
was  no  longer  possible  to  hire  German  troops;  and  in  these  cir- 
cumstances, England,  already  exhausted  by  a war  which  its  dis- 
tance made  peculiarly  terrible,  had  to  confront  France,  and  later 
Spain  and  Holland,  with  Russia,  Sweden  and  Denmark  in 
“armed  neutrality.”  England  had  not  an  ally  in  the  world. 
Her  navy  was  but  half  prepared ; her  troops  barely  sufficient  to 
resist  invasion;  her  generals  incapable;  her  ministers  untrust- 
worthy and  her  king  of  unsound  mind.  One  writer  says  that  the 
English  nation1  at  large  had  never  realized  the  nature  of  the 
struggle;  when  it  did  it  refused  to  carry  it  on.  The  humiliating 
spectacle  of  a foreign  fleet  commanding  the  English  channel  was 
a convincing  argument  for  abandoning  America. 

The  surrender  at  Yorktown  virtually  ended  the  war.  For  the 
second  time  a whole  British  army  became  prisoners,  the  soldiers 
of  the  Americans,  the  seamen  of  the  French.  A month  later  the 
news  reached  England.  The  Prime  Minister  “received  it  as  he 
would  a bullet  through  his  breast.”  The  king,  true  to  his  nature, 
never  flinched.  Two  days  later  in  opening  parliament  he  reiter- 
ated his  resolution  “to  preserve  America  to  the  empire.” 

A member  of  the  English  parliament  in  recent  times  says,  “The 
more  we  look  into  the  events  of  this  war  the  more  it  resolves 
itself  into  a duel  between  two  men  who  never  saw  each  other  in 
the  flesh, — Washington  and  George  III.  Take  Washington  out 
of  the  history  and  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  American  suc- 
cess. Take  George  III  out  of  the  history  on  the  other  side,  and 
it  is  beyond  question  that  if  the  war  had  ever  broken  out,  it 
would  have  been  put  a stop  to  long  before  its  ultimate  failure. 
Between  these  two  men  equally  sincere,  equally  resolute, — but  the 
one  reasoning  like  the  madman  he  was  to  be,  from  false  premises 
and  justifying  himself  in  imposing  the  dictates  of  his  self  will  on 
every  minister  he  might  employ,  the  other,  clear-sighted,  without 
delusion,  able  to  hold  himself  always  in  check  for  the  sake  of  his 
cause, — the  issue  of  the  contest  could  not  be  doubtful.  From 
that  contest  the  one  emerged  as  the  mad  king  who  threw  away 
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half  a continent  from  England;  the  other  as  the  father  of  the 
American  nation.” 

England’s  latest  great  historian,  John  Richard  Green,  has  in 
his  “History  of  the  English  People”  a celebrated  chapter  on  the 
American  Revolution.  It  gives  a present  day  view  of  the  situa- 
tion from  which  I quote  this  passage: 

“Whatever  might  be  the  importance  of  American  independ- 
ence in  the  history  of  England,  it  was  of  unequaled  moment  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  It  crippled  for  a while  the  supremacy 
of  the  English  nation,  it  founded  a supremacy  of  the  English 
race.  From  the  hour  of  American  independence  the  life  of  the 
English  people  has  flowed  not  in  one  current  but  in  two;  and 
while  the  older  has  shown  little  signs  of  lessening,  the  younger 
has  risen  to  a greatness  which  has  changed  the  face  of  the  world. 
It  is  already  the  main  branch  of  the  English  people;  and  in  the 
days  that  are  at  hand,  the  main  current  of  that  people’s  history 
must  run  along  the  channel  not  of  the  Thames  or  the  Mersey,  but 
of  the  Hudson  and  the  Mississippi.” 


THE  FAMILY  OF  WASHINGTON. 


By  Mrs.  E.  R.  Sawyer. 


IN  that  mysterious  land  of  the  far  orient  where  most  things 
seem  to  us  strangely  upside  down,  it  is,  we  are  told,  the 
custom  when  one  arrives  at  distinction  to  confer  nobility 
upon  his  ancestors.  While  this  cannot  be  the  case  in  the  Wash- 
ington family  research  among  the  ancestral  lines  of  our  great 
American  hero  is  an  attractive  pursuit,  and  interest  in  them  may 
be  greater  than  if  he  had  left  desendants.  Although  Washing- 
ton wrote  that  in  his  opinion  the  history  of  his  forebears  was  of 
small  moment,  that  he  had  time  to  pay  it  little  attention  and  cer- 
tainly no  man  needs  such  blazonry  less,  it  is  a pleasure  to  the 
children  of  the  country  of  his  love  as  time  goes  on  to  know  that 
his  pedigree  was  an  honorable  and  honored  one,  though  geneal- 
ogists report  no  drop  of  royal  blood  as  flowing  in  his  pa- 
triotic veins.  We  have  had  many  biographies  of  the  father  of 
his  country.  Many  myths  have  accumulated  about  his  mem- 
ory and  critics  have  arisen  to  tell  how  even  this  transcendant 
career  might  have  been  improved.  But  we  have  to-day  in  our 
minds,  a Washington,  grand,  solemn,  impressive,  a stately  hero, 
dignified,  wise  and  pure,  infinitely  superior  to  the  carpings  and 
envies  of  smaller  minds.  Silent  and  reserved  hie  may  have  been 
but  never  cold  or  dry.  His  family  life  shows  that  beneath  the 
warrior,  president,  man  of  affairs,  was  a strong,  human,  vigorous, 
nature,  in  whose  veins  ran  warm,  red  blood,  and  whose  heart 
throbbed  with  strong  passions,  and  deep  sympathies.  When  his 
words,  deeds,  and  true  history  are  known  it  must  be  acknowl- 
edged he  was  “The  noblest  figure  that  ever  stood  in  the  fore- 
front of  a nation’s  life.”  The  Washington  family  is  of  ancient 
English  stock,  and  has  been  traced  to  the  century  succeeding 
the  conquest.  At  that  time  it  was  in  possession  of  landed 
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estates,  and  manorial  privileges  such  as  were  enjoyed  only  by 
those  or  the  descendants  of  those  who  had  come  from  Normandy 
with  the  conqueror  or  fought  under  his  standard. 

When  William  laid  waste  the  country  north  of  the  Humber  he 
apportioned  his  estates  among  his  followers  and  advanced  them 
to  the  principal  dignities.  One  of  the  most  wealthy  and  im- 
portant was  the  See  of  Durham.  The  diocese  was  erected  into 
a palatinate,  and  a learned  and  noble  native  of  Lorraine  was  made 
bishop,  and  count  palatine.  Among  the  knights  who  held 
estates  in  the  palatinate  was  William  de  Hertburn  the  progenitor 
of  the  Washingtons.  His  Norman  name  of  William  indicates 
his  national  descent.  The  surname  Hertburn  was  taken  from  the 
village  which  he  held  of  the  Bishop  in  knight’s  fee. 

It  had  become  the  custom  among  the  Norman  families  of 
rank  to  take  surnames  from  their  estates  or  castles,  and  when 
William  de  Hertburn  exchanged  the  village  of  Hertburn  for  the 
village  or  manor  of  Wessyington  the  family  surname  became  de 
Wessyington. 

The  conditions  of  military  service  were  often  exacting,  and 
service  in  the  hunt  was  not  merely  an  idle  form.  Hunting 
ranked  next  to  war,  and  the  clergy  engaged  in  it  equally  with  the 
laity.  The  stipulations  with  the  Lord  of  Wessyington  show 
how  strictly  the  rights  of  the  chase  were  defined,  all  the  game 
taken  by  him  in  going  to  the  forest  belonged  to  the  bishop,  all 
in  returning,  to  him.  Seventy  years  later  the  family  retained 
its  manorial  estate  and  in  1257  the  names  of  Bondo  de  Wessy- 
ington and  his  son  William  appear  on  charters  given  to  religious 
houses.  On  a list  of  royal  knights  who  fought  for  their  sovereign 
in  the  battles  of  Lewes  in  1264  was  the  name  of  William  Wesh- 
ington. 

In  the  reign  of  William  III  the  De  Wessyingtons  still  mingled 
in  chivalrous  scenes,  the  name  of  Sir  Stephen  appearing  in  a 
list  of  knights  who  were  to  tilt  in  a tournament  at  Dunstable  in 
1334.  His  device  was  a golden  rose  on  an  azure  field.  Soon, 
however,  he  was  called  to  a sterner  exercise  of  his  arms  when 
in  1346  Edward  and  his  son,  the  Black  Prince,  being  absent  in 
France,  England  was  invaded  by  David,  King  of  Scotland. 
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Such  were  the  stately  and  warlike  scenes  in  which  the  De  Wessy- 
ingtons  participated  and  for  more  than  two  hundred  years,  they 
sat  in  the  councils  of  the  palatinate,  mingled  with  the  horse  and 
hounds,  and  followed  the  banner  of  St.  Cuthbert  in  the  field. 
The  William  just  mentioned  was  the  last  of  the  family  to  render 
this  feudal  service,  the  inheritance  having  passed  at  his  death 
by  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  to  Sir  William  Temple  of 
Studley.  Still  it  continued  to  flourish  for  a time  in  the  cloisters. 
In  1416  John  de  Wessyington  was  elected  prior  of  the  Benedic- 
tine Convent.  After  divers  good  fights  for  the  priory  and  filling 
the  Abbot’s  chair  for  thirty  years  he  died  in  the  order  of 
sanctity  in  1446.  By  this  time  the  De  Wessyingtons  had  sep- 
arated into  various  branches  holding  estates  in  different  parts  of 
England,  some  distinguished  in  the  professions,  some  knighted 
for  public  services — the  names  of  some  are  found  in  country  his- 
tories and  some  on  monuments  in  time  worn  churches  and! 
cathedrals.  By  degrees  the  seigniorial  sign  of  de  had  disap- 
peared before  the  surname  which,  after  passing  through  several 
variations,  became  Washington.  A little  parish  in  the  county 
of  Durham  now  bears  the  name  and  was  probably  the  ancient 
manor  of  Wessyington.  The  branch  of  the  family  to  which  our 
Washington  belonged  was  that  of  Lawrence  who  in  the  sixteenth 
century  was  Mayor  of  Northhampton  and  received  from  Henry 
VIII  the  manor  of  Sulgrave  in  1538.  In  the  next  century  Robert, 
a rich  merchant  of  Leeds,  appears  and  his  son  Joseph  a learned 
lawyer  of  Grays  Inn. 

About  the  same  time  we  hear  of  Richard  and  Philip  holding 
high  places  at  Oxford.  From  the  mayor  of  Northhampton  de- 
scended Sir  William,  who  married  a half  sister  of  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham;  Sir  Henry  who  made  a desperate  defense  against 
the  forces  of  Parliament  in  1646;  Lieut  Col.  James  who  fell 
fighting  for  King  Charles.  Another  James  who  was  implicated 
in  Monmouth’s  rebellion  fled  to  Holland  and  became  the  progeni- 
tor of  a flourishing  and  successful  family  which  has  spread  to 
Germany  and  there  been,  ennobled.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  says, 
“They  seem  to  have  been  a successful,  thrifty  race,  owning  lands 
and  estates,  wise  magistrates,  good  soldiers,  marrying  well  and 
increasing  their  wealth  from  generation  to  generation.”  They 
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were  knights  and  gentlemen  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word.  Here 
and  there  can  be  detected  the  old  Norse  blood  carrying  with  it 
across  the  centuries  the  wild  Berserker  spirit  which  made  the 
adventurous  Northmen  the  terror  of  Europe.  This  strain  must 
have  reappeared  in  George  Washington  for  a writer  in  1797  said, 
“all  his  features  are  indicative  of  the  strongest  passions  and  it 
was  his  opinion  that  had  he  been  born  in  the  forest  he  would  have 
been  the  fiercest  man  among  the  savages.” 

The  armorial  bearings  of  the  family  were  varied  and  the  Sul- 
grave  arms  used  in  Buckinghamshire,  Kent,  Warwickshire  and 
Northhamptonshire  were  those  used  by  the  American  branch, 
being  probably  the  original  arms  of  the  family.  They  are  in 
heraldic  terms,  argent  two  bars,  gules  in  chief,  three  mullets  or 
stars  of  the  second,  crest  a raven  with  wings  endorsed  proper 
issuing  from  a ducal  coronet.  Upon  Washington’s  seal  were 
four  mounted  continental  soldiers,  cannon  and  balls  upon  the 
ground  with  ships  in  the  distance  and  above  the  legend  in  Latin 
“Having  first  conquered.”  The  livery  worn  by  his  servants  was 
scarlet  and  white.  So  strong  is  the  resemblance  of  our  National 
flag  to  the  Washington  coat  of  arms  that  a recent  writer  thinks 
“it  was  undoubtedly  the  design  of  General  Washington.”  If 
it  were  not,  good  Besty  Ross  and  her  friends  may  have  adopted 
the  colors  and  emblems  in  compliment  to  him  as  it  is  certain  that 
the  component  parts  of  the  flag  all  appear  in  the  Washington 
coat  of  arms.  One  antiquarian  discovers  both  stars  and  stripes 
in  the  original  shield  of  the  De  Wessyingtons,  traces  them  down 
to  the  different  colored  star  and  stripe  of  the  Weshyingtons — 
believes  them  more  complete  in  the  original  arms  of  the  Wash- 
ingtons and  finds  the  shield  of  Washington  identical  with  the 
ornamental  shield  nationally  used  for  decorative  purposes.  It 
is  said  to  be  true  that  the  tablet  over  the  gateway  at  the  English 
country  seat  of  the  Washington  family,  now  centuries  old  shows 
star  and  stripe  placed  there  long  before  the  birth  of  our  country. 
One  biographer  represents  that  about  fifty  years  before  the  Wash- 
ingtons came  to  America  the  family  removed  from  Sulgrave  to 
Brington  where  the  name  is  still  seen  on  monuments  in  the 
parish  church.  Copies  of  these  were  presented  by  Earl  Spencer 
to  Charles  Sumner  and  are  now  deposited  in  the  Boston  State 
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House.  It  is  a notable  coincidence  that  the  ancestors  of  George 
Washington  and  Benjamin  Franklin  lived  within  four  miles  of 
each  other  in  Northhamptonshire.  Standing  on  a hill  between 
Chelmsford  and  the  North  Sea  is  Curleigh  Church,  a quaint  and 
picturesque  landmark  in  the  history  of  English  Washingtons, 
for  of  this  church  Lawrence  Washington  was  rector  from  1632 
to  1643  at  which  time  loyalty  to  the  Crown  lost  him  the  benefice, 
and  overwhelmed  with  misfortune  he  found  refuge  in  the  cottage 
which  had  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Washingtons  by 
the  master  of  Althorp,  Sir  Robert  Spencer.  Here  he  died  seven 
years  later.  From  this  humble  home  seven  years  after  their 
father’s  death  passed  the  emigrant  brothers  John  and  Lawrence 
to  cross  the  Atlantic  and  rebuild  the  family  fortunes  in  America. 
As  this  occurred  during  the  protectorate  of  Cromwell  and  Vir- 
ginia was  the  favorite  resort  of  cavaliers  during  that  period  it  is 
probable  they  came  from  political  reasons.  It  is  said  John  was 
knighted  by  King  James  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  Sir  John 
was  honored  by  his  title  in  this  country.  Both  took  up  lands  and 
became  successful  planters  in  the  district  between  the  Potomac 
and  Rappahannock.  Lawrence  soon  disappears  leaving  numerous 
decendants.  John  figures  in  colonial  affairs,  various  incidents 
showing  him  to  be  an  active,  generous  man,  public  spirited, 
hospitable,  social,  and  friendly.  He  became  a county  officer 
and  a colonel  of  militia  commanding  troops  during  the  Indian 
war  of  1675.  Both  his  son  Lawrence  and  grandson  Augustine 
describe  themselves  in  their  wills  as  gentlemen,  both  were  edu- 
cated in  England  and  intermarried  with  the  gentry  of  Virginia. 
George  was  the  eldest  son  of  Augustine’s  second  marriage  and 
born  at  Bridges  Creek  in  February,  1732.  The  home  was  of  the 
primitive  Virginia  pattern,  four  rooms  on  the  ground  floor,  an 
attic  with  long  sloping  roof  and  immense  chimneys.  Three  years 
later  this  house  was  burned  and  the  family  removed  to  a similar 
one  on  the  Rappahannock.  In  1743  the  father  died  leaving  the 
care  of  five  children  and  their  estates  to  their  mother  who  was 
a woman  of  energy  and  intelligence,  ruling  her  house  with  strong 
will  and  firm  hand.  Her  life  could  not  have  been  one  of  ease  for 
though  Augustine  left  to  each  of  his  children  landed  estates 
they  were  little  more  than  idle  capital  and  the  income  was  not  as 
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evident  as  the  acres.  The  traditional  picture  of  this  lonely  wom- 
an daily  gathering  about  her  the  orphan  children  and  teaching 
them  lessons  of  morality  has  ever  been  an  impressive  one. 

Historians  have  dispelled  many  of  the  sweet  myths  of  Wash- 
ington’s boyhood,  and  Paul  Leceister  Ford  has  given  to  Martha 
Bell  Washington  a character  entirely  the  opposite  of  the  one 
we  have  admired  and  loved,  representing  her,  especially  in  old 
age,  for  she  lived  to  be  eighty-three  and  died  only  ten  years  be- 
fore her  illustrious  son,  as  discontented,  fault  finding,  untidy  and 
generally  mortifying  to  him.  But  would  it  not  have  been  more 
kindly  to  have  drawn  the  veil  of  silence  over  this  sad  chapter, 
caused,  no  doubt,  by  infirmities  and  suffering.  Mr.  Ford  seems 
to  cherish  a little  spite  against  the  women  who  were  nearest 
Washington  and  whom  he  loved,  and  belittles  the  charming  Mrs. 
Custis  saying  she  had  no  special  intellect  or  ability,  but  she  sat- 
isfied him.  However,  he  does  say  that  he  was  indebted  to  his 
mother  for  his  fine  physical  development  and  noble  bearing. 

After  his  father’s  death  he  was  only  for  a short  time  under 
the  direct  influence  of  his  mother,  for  the  scope  of  the  sexton 
teacher’s  attainments  were  too  limited  for  the  rapidly  growing 
needs  of  the  pupil  and  he  was  transferred  to  the  care  of  his  half 
brothers  who  took  in  him  a paternal  interest.  At  the  home  of 
Augustine  he  pursued  his  plain  practical  education,  and  later  his 
tastes  and  manners  were  formed  at  the  home  of  Lawrence  who 
had  named  his  inheritance  Mt.  Vernon  in  honor  of  the  English 
admiral  under  whom  he  had  served. 

Lawrence,  during  his  father’s  life,  had  been  educated  in  Europe 
and  married  a relative  of  Lord  Fairfax  and  his  home  was  the 
resort  of  the  culture  and  refinement  of  the  colony  in  its  palmy 
days.  In  this  delightful  and  congenial  society  the  boy  George 
became  a favorite.  Soon,  however,  we  find  this  patient  child  of 
experience  learning  from  actual  life  the  lessons  which  fitted  him 
for  his  brilliant  career.  Upon  the  early  death  of  Lawrence  and 
his  little  daughter  Mount  Vernon  became  the  inheritance  of 
George  and  his  harbor  of  rest  and  love  during  the  intervals  of 
his  strenuous  public  services.  Here  he  brought  the  beautiful 
Martha  Custis  and  her  children  whom  he  made,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  his  own.  From  the  first  he  made  the  boy  John  Custis 
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his  friend  and  companion,  taking  him  on  his  travels  and  hunts 
and  even  having  him  bv  his  side  at  the  surrender  at  Yorktown. 
And  when  the  frail,  delicate  daughter  was  dying  at  the  age  of 
seventeen,  Washington  was  upon  his  knees  in  prayer  at  her  bed- 
side, the  tears  coursing  down  his  cheeks.  To  the  education  of 
John  he  gave  much  time  and  attention,  entering  him  in  college. 
Some  authorities  say  Columbia,  some  Princeton.  However  he 
did  not  remain  long  for  he  was  not  a student  and  had  fallen  in 
love,  and  soon  marrying  pretty  Eleanor  Calvert,  with  many 
misgivings  on  the  part  of  his  foster  father,  on  account  of  his  im- 
mature years.  His  life  was  not  a long  one,  two  of  his  children 

r 

were  adopted  by  Washington,  and  Nelly  under  the  tenderest  love 
and  care  developed  into  a great  beauty.  Some  one  has  said  she 
was  religion,  culture,  fun,  daring  turned  by  femininity  to  charm. 

When  the  demands  of  entertaining  became  too  great  for  an 
elderly  man  and  Lawrence  Lewis,  the  son  of  Washington’s  sister, 
was  sent  for  to  assist  it  was  under  the  kindly  shelter  of  Mount 
Vernon  that  the  pretty  romance  of  their  love  and  marriage  took 
place.  Of  this  couple  Washington  was  extremely  fond,  be- 
stowing upon  them  a handsome  estate.  Washington’s  frequent 
allusions  to  his  matrimonial  felicity  leave  no  doubt  that  his  was 
one  of  the  happiest  of  marriages.  His  wife,  who  was  the  same 
age  as  himself,  amiable,  pretty,  congenial,  brought  him  a for- 
tune, presided  over  his  household  with  dignity,  dispensed  a 
gracious  hospitality,  in  all  respects  adorned  his  official  station 
and  cheered  his  private  life.  Over  his  slaves  whom  he  considered 
a part  of  his  family,  and  during  his  army  life  over  his  soldiers  he 
exercised  the  greatest  care  especially  in  illness  and  was  revered 
and  loved  by  all.  His  will  is  a notable  one  among  such  docu- 
ments, and  no  one  in  reading  it  could  think  that  any  friend  or 
servant  could  have  been  disappointed.  The  bequests  are  numer- 
ous. With  thoughtfulness  for  the  old  and  infirm  he  bequeathed 
to  his  slaves  their  freedom  upon  the  death  of  his  wife.  To  Judge 
Bushrod  Washington  he  gave  Mount  Vernon  and  upon  his  death 
in  1829  it  went  to  his  nephew,  Col.  John  Washington.  It  is 
said  that  bankruptcy  comes  in  Virginia  to  every  third  genera- 
tion and  dismal  days  fell  upon  Mt.  Vernon.  The  roof  leaked, 
melancholy  echoes  of  falling  piazza  posts  sounded  across  the 
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Potomac,  the  tomb  was  dilapidated,  decay  and  desolation  settled 
over  all.  In  1857  the  women  of  America  led  by  a Miss  Cunning- 
ham, of  South  Carolina,  formed  the  Mt.  Vernon  Association  and 
rescued  the  historic  place  from  its  ruins  and  since  that  time  it  has 
remained  under  the  care  of  the  Association.  Col.  John  Wash- 
ington joined  the  Confederate  army,  was  killed  in  the  civil  war, 
and  now  rests  beside  the  father  of  his  country — the  last  Wash- 
ington who  will  be  buried  at  Mt.  Vernon.  His  daughter,  Mrs. 
Eleanor  Washington  Howard,  the  present  D.  A.  R.  State  regent 
of  Virginia,  was  the  last  Washington  born  there.  Washington 
gave  the  beautiful  estate  of  Arlington  to  George  Washington 
Parke  Custis  where  afterward  lived  his  daughter  Mrs.  Robert  E. 
Lee  and  where  now  sleep  sixteen  thousand  American  soldiers 
slain  in  a war  between  brothers.  I have  been  able  to  trace  but 
few  of  the  recent  Washingtons,  but  one  of  the  most  patriotic 
owners  of  the  honored  name  was  Miss  Eugenie  Washington,  one 
of  the  organizers  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution. 
She  was  the  great  grand  daughter  of  Samuel  Washington  a 
younger  brother  of  George.  His  son,  the  grandfather  of  Eugenie 
married  Lucy  Payne,  a sister  of  the  famous  and  fascinating  Dolly 
Madison,  their  son,  her  father,  married  a niece  of  John  C.  Cal- 
houn who,  on  her  mother’s  side,  was  descended  from  a French 
nobleman  who  fought  in  the  revolution.  At  Harewood  the 
family  colonial  mansion  of  gray  stone  Eugenie  was  born  in  the 
shadow  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  During  the  civil  war  the  family 
suffered  all  its  hardships  and  horrors  and  the  loss  of  all  their 
earthly  possessions.  At  its  close  she  was  offered  an  honorable 
place  under  the  U.  S.  government  and  resided  in  the  City  of 
Washington  until  her  death  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  1900.  She 
had  served  the  National  Society  D.  A.  R.  as  registrar  general, 
secretary  general,  vice-president  general  and  in  1895  was  made 
honorary  vice-president  general  for  life.  The  last  man  of  note 
was  Col.  Thornton  Augustine  Washington,  who  graduated  at 
West  Point  in  1849,  and  was  in  continuous  service  at  the  academy 
and  in  the  West  until  he  resigned  in  1861,  to  take  a position  on 
the  staff  of  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee.  He  was  a man  of  much  culture 
and  historial  research  and  died  in  Washington  in  1894.  His 
family  are  living  in  Texas  and  his  widow  is,  or  has  been,  state 
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vice-regent  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Revolution.  I have  recently 
been  informed  that  Mrs.  Delhanty,  wife  of  the  superintendent 
of  the  Sailor’s  Snug  Harbor  on  Staten  Island  was  a Miss  Wash- 
ington of  the  famous  family,  and  that  her  daughter,  Miss  Mary 
Washington  Delhanty,  who  is  one  of  the  athletic  girls  was  in- 
troduced in  New  York  society  in  the  winter  of  1902.  Both  of 
these  ladies  are  said  to  bear  a striking  resemblance  to  their  illus- 
trious relative  of  which  fact  and  their  relationship  they  are  ex- 
tremely proud. 

Someone  has  said  that  George  Washington  was  denied  chil- 
dren that  he  might  become  the  Father  of  his  Country.  But  know- 
ing as  we  do  the  magnitude  of  his  heart,  his  intense  patriotism, 
his  fervent  devotion  to  right  principles  and  the  exact  honesty 
with  which  he  apportioned  his  time  and  abilities  we  cannot,  for 
a moment,  think  that  had  heaven  vouchsafed  him  a family  really 
his  own,  he  would  have  loved  his  country  less,  served  her  less 
faithfully,  or  have  been  in  any  sense  less  her  Father. 


WOMEN  OF  THE  REVOLUTION. 


By  Mrs.  J.  L.  McArthur. 


WE  are  living  in  a period  characterized  by  extraordinary 
interest  in  all  that  concerns  the  early  history  of  the  re- 
public. This  revived  interest  has  followed  a period  of 
indifference  and  neglect,  and  the  American  people  seem  to  have 
conceived  a new  pride  and  a greater  appreciation  of  the  noble 
heritage  supplied  to  them  in  the  record  of  the  glorious  deeds  of 
their  ancestors  of  both  sexes.  Many  causes  have  combined  to 
produce  this  revival.  Broadly  speaking,  it  dates  from  the  awful 
civil  war  which  closed  nearly  forty  years  ago,  though  that  effect 
was  not  immediately  apparent.  When  the  tremendous  struggle 
ceased  both  sides  to  the  contest  were  so  weary  and  worn  that  the 
first  result  was  a desire  for  peace,  rest  and  recuperation,  while  in 
the  hearts  of  the  late  belligerents  smouldered  a fierce  and  bitter 
feeling  of  hostility  and  vindictiveness.  The  wounds  made  by  the 
fraternal  strife,  the  most  gigantic  of  recent  ages,  were  broad 
and  deep,  and  it  took  time  for  them  to  heal.  But  later  came  the 
better  sense,  the  realization  that  after  all  the  differences  had  been 
superficial  and  that  the  right  had  triumphed  because  it  was  right, 
and  that  the  triumph  insured  to  this  continent  a new  and  power- 
ful nationality  such  as  the  founders  of  our  government  had  never 
dreamed  of. 

This  new  nationality  knows  no  section  or  creed,  religious  or 
political.  It  is  all-embracing.  It  is  shared  in  alike  by  east  and 
west,  north  and  south.  Differences  remain  on  many  points,  as 
they  always  will  among  a people  as  intelligent  and  having  as 
many  diverse  points  of  view  as  to  local  interests  and  questions 
as  ours.  But  on  the  one  fundamental  principle,  the  maintenance 
of  the  national  dignity  and  prestige,  there  is  hearty  and  unhesi- 
tating unity.  Never  before  was  the  motto  of  the  United  States 
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so  appropriate  or  so  exactly  indicative  of  the  facts.  E Pluribus 
Unum.  Of  a verity  we  are  one  composed  of  many,  and  that  many 
at  heart  true  to  the  one  purpose  that  can  effectively  weld  a com- 
munity into  a solid,  cohesive  force.  It  is  such  unity  as  this  that 
also  produces  growing  interest  in  all  that  concerns  the  institu- 
tions which  have  led  to  such  conditions  as  we  find  existing  in  this 
favored  land  at  the  present  time.  “By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know 
them,”  and  deeds  and  personalities  that  have  produced  the  fruits 
seen  in  the  form  of  the  nation  of  the  present  day  are  worthy  of 
our  reverent  and  careful  study.  It  is  this  spirit  which  has  seized 
upon  the  people  and  led  them  to  give  more  time  and  thought  than 
ever  before  to  contemplation  of  the  acts  of  the  fathers  who  gave 
us  our  independence  and  hesitated  at  no  sacrifice  short  of  honor 
and  truth. 

Among  the  influences  which,  seizing  the  opportunity  found 
in  an  increased  spirit  of  nationalism,  have  contributed  to  this  re- 
vived interest  in  matters  associated  with  the  struggle  of  the  col- 
onies for  freedom,  none  holds  a deservedly  higher  place  than  the 
organization  of  patriotic  women  to  which  we  have  the  honor  of 
belonging.  The  list  of  its  achievements  in  bringing  into  new 
prominence  events  and  individuals  figuring  in  the  Revolution  is 
a long  and  bright  one,  and  the  work  it  has  done  in  many  localities 
in  calling  fresh  attention  to  incidents  of  the  war  and  in  helping  to 
perpetuate  their  remembrance  can  be  appreciated  only  by  those 
who  carefully  investigate  the  facts  and  study  the  records.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say  that  the  country  owes  a great  debt  of  obligation  to 
the  devoted  ladies  who  have  given  so  much  of  time,  thought,  ef- 
fort and  means  to  placing  before  the  people  the  enduring  me- 
morials of  the  patriots  of  the  Revolution. 

And  it  is  especially  fitting  that  to  these  daughters  of  the  Rev- 
olution there  should  be  a special  appeal  to  do  justice  to  the  women 
of  the  Revolution.  Here  is  a subject  which  may  well  claim  our 
most  sympathetic  interest.  The  women  of  the  Revolution!  It  is 
no  disparagement  to  the  statesmen  and  warriors  of  that  period 
to  say  full  justice  has  never  been  done  to  those  women,  and  the 
fathers  of  the  republic,  in  the  generosity  of  their  spirit,  would 
most  heartily  endorse  that  statement  were  they  with  us  in  the 
flesh.  The  true  nature  of  that  weary  fight  for  independence  can- 
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not  be  thoroughly  understood  unless  one  carefully  studies  all  the 
elements  that  entered  into  it,  and  investigation  shows  that  the 
American  women  were  most  potent  factors  in  bringing  about  the 
final  triumph.  It  is  a truism  that  the  American  nation  is  one  of 
homes.  It  was  as  true  at  the  beginning  as  it  is  now — perhaps  the 
truth  was  more  apparent  then  than  at  the  present  time.  The 
country  then  was  much  more  thinly  settled  than  it  is  in  the 
twentieth  century.  The  families  were  more  generally  isolated, 
and  the  domestic  circle  was  the  centre  of  influence  and  sentiment. 
There  the  American  woman  presided,  and  there  she  exerted  a 
force  for  pure  living  and  general  righteousness  which  made  her 
the  conservator  of  moral  power.  When  a fight  began  like  that 
between  England  and  her  American  colonies  the  American 
woman  was  certain  to  be  a dominating  agency.  And  right  well 
in  this  instance  did  she  fulfill  her  mission. 

One  who  has  given  much  time  and  thought  to  a study  of  the 
forces  underlying  the  American  Revolution  has  traced  them  in 
large  measure  to  the  women  of  that  period.  The  reasoning  and 
the  facts  seem  to  be  in  perfect  accord.  While  the  scenes  and  the 
actors  of  that  era  are  to  be  regarded  with  the  greatest  veneration, 
attention  is  properly  directed  to  the  sentiment  pervading  the  mass 
of  the  people,  and  which  “gave  statesmen  their  influence  and 
armed  heroes  for  victory.”  The  essay  continues : “What  could 

they  have  done  but  for  the  home  sentiment  to  which  they  appealed 
and  which  sustained  them  in  the  hour  of  trial  and  success  ? They 
were  thus  aided  in  the  eminence  they  gained  through  toils  and 
perils.  Others  may  claim  a share  in  the  merit  if  not  the  fame  of 
their  illustrious  deeds,  but  the  feeling  which  wrought  thus  power- 
fully in  the  community  depended,  in  great  part,  upon  the  wo- 
men.” In  fact,  it  appears  that  American  women  had  a direct 
and  clearly  distinguished  share  in  the  work  of  bringing  on  the 
Revolution,  for  we  are  told:  “Who  can  estimate  the  controling 
influence  of  early  culture?  During  the  years  of  the  progress  of 
British  encroachment  and  colonial  discontent,  when  the  sagacious 
politician  could  discern  the  portentous  shadow  of  events  yet  far 
distant,  there  was  time  for  the  nurture,  in  the  domestic  sanctuary, 
of  that  love  of  civil  liberty  which  afterward  kindled  into  a flame 
and  shed  light  on  the  world.  The  talk  of  matrons,  in  American 
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homes,  was  of  the  people’s  wrongs  and  the  tyranny  that  op- 
pressed them,  till  the  sons  who  had  grown  to  manhood,  with 
strengthened  aspirations  towards  a better  state  of  things  and 
views  enlarged  to  comprehend  their  invaded  rights,  stood  up  pre- 
pared to  defend  them  to  the  uttermost.  Patriotic  mothers  nursed 
the  infancy  of  freedom.  Their  counsels  and  their  prayers  mingled 
with  the  deliberations  that  resulted  in  a nation’s  assertion  of  its 
independence.  They  animated  the  courage  and  confirmed  the 
self-devotion  of  those  who  ventured  all  in  the  common  cause. 
They  frowned  upon  all  instances  of  coldness  or  backwardness; 
and  in  the  period  of  deepest  gloom  cheered  and  urged  onward 
the  desponding.  They  willingly  shared  inevitable  dangers  and 
privations,  relinquished  without  regret  prospects  of  advantage 
to  themselves  and  parted  with  those  they  loved  better  than  life, 
not  knowing  when  they  were  to  meet  again.  It  is  almost  impos- 
sible now  to  appreciate  the  vast  influence  of  woman’s  patriotism 
upon  the  destinies  of  the  infant  republic.  History  can  do  it  no 
justice.” 

When  the  men  went  to  war  the  women  of  the  Revolution 
practically  took  charge  of  affairs  at  home.  More  than  that,  they 
not  only  carried  on  the  work  of  the  farm,  the  shop  and  the  house- 
hold, but  they  found  time  to  aid  directly  the  cause  for  which 
their  loved  ones  were  fighting.  They  formed  associations  re- 
nouncing the  use  of  teas  and  other  imported  luxuries,  the  attempt 
to  force  them  on  the  people  had  been  among  the  causes  contrib- 
uting to  the  revolt.  They  engaged  to  card,  spin  and  weave  their 
own  clothing  and  that  of  the  men  in  the  field.  They  showed  their 
unshrinking  loyalty  to  the  patriot  cause  by  refusing  the  ad- 
dresses* of  any  young  men  who  had  not  gone  into  the  military 
service  of  the  country.  The  needy  shared  the  fruit  of  the  in- 
dustry and  economy  of  the  thrifty.  Those  near  the  scene  of 
action  visited  the  hospitals  and  ministered  to  the  sick  and  wound- 
ed. Some  of  the  women  went  to  the  prisons  where  the  British 
kept  American  soldiers  in  cruel  confinement,  and  often  braved 
the  brutality  and  insults  of  the  guards  to  give  comfort  to  the  un- 
fortunate, carrying  succor  to  those  who  but  for  them  would  have 
perished.  Many  American  women  raised  grain,  gathered  it, 
made  bread  and  carried  it  to  the  men  in  the  army.  In  scores  of 
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ways,  too  often  forgotten  now,  but  contributing  to  a result  which 
otherwise  would  never  have  been  attained,  the  American  women 
of  the  Revolution  helped  the  continental  cause  and  set  the  seal 
of  devotion,  even  to  the  death,  upon  the  story  which  tells  of 
their  heroism,  as  great  and  as  momentous  in  its  outcome  as  that 
of  their  masculine  contemporaries.  It  is  a pleasure,  no  less  than 
a duty,  for  the  daughters  of  the  Revolution  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
services  of  the  mothers  of  that  time. 

It  would  be  additionally  pleasant  to  dwell  at  length  on  individ- 
ual cases  which  illustrate  the  spirit  of  the  women  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, but  time  forbids  too  extensive  an  elaboration.  There  are, 
however,  some  feminine  personalities  of  that  day  and  gener- 
ation who  stand  out  with  such  distinctness  that  they  cannot  be 
omitted  from  mention.  We  are  accustomed  to  place  at  the  head 
of  the  list  that  famous  and  gracious  woman,  the  wife  of  the 
“father  of  his  country,”  and  who  became  literally  the  first  of 
“the  first  ladies  of  the  land” — and  indeed  Martha  Washington  is 
entitled  to  all  the  honor  and  reverence  that  her  exalted  character 
has  evoked.  But  with  George  Washington  concededly  the  fore- 
most of  American  patriots  and  statesmen  for  all  time,  there  are 
merit  and  aptness  in  the  contention  that,  bearing  in  mind  the 
formative  influence  of  colonial  women  to  which  allusion  has  been 
made,  Mary  Washington,  the  mother  of  the  great  revolutionary 
chieftain,  is  to  be  considered  among  the  foremost  types.  And 
as  her  life  is  studied  it  will  be  seen  that  she  was  a most  remark- 
able woman.  Washington  himself,  great  as  he  was,  ever  ac- 
knowledged that  he  owed  everything  to  his  mother.  It  was  from 
her  that  he  derived  his  education  in  the  unswerving  morality 
that  marked  every  relation  of  life — the  high  conception  of  per- 
sonal honor,  the  clear,  sound  judgment,  the  untiring  industry, 
the  respect  for  religion  and  the  careful  regard  for  every  obliga- 
tion. La  Fayette,  the  chivalrous  young  Frenchman  who  became 
Washington’s  bosom  friend  and  who  fought  so  gallantly  for  the 
Americans,  expressed  his  great  admiration  for  Mary  Washing- 
ton when  he  spoke  of  her  as  the  Spartan  mother  who  by  her  own 
elevation  of  character  and  matchless  discipline  was  fitted  to  lay 
the  foundation  of  the  greatness  of  him  who,  “towered  beyond  all 
Greek,  all  Roman  fame.”  She  had  remarkable  vigor  of  intel- 
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lect,  strength  of  resolution  and  capacity  for  governing  her  own 
affairs,  as  her  successful  management  of  a large  estate  typified. 
With  all  were  simplicity  and  sincerity  that  were  reflected  in  the 
career  of  her  illustrious  son.  And  he  never  wearied  of  love,  re- 
spect and  filial  obedience.  It  is  indicative  of  the  relations  be- 
tween the  two  that,  on  the  occasions  of  the  few  meetings  that 
were  permitted  them  while  the  war  was  raging,  he  never  came 
as  the  powerful  head  of  the  continental  forces,  but  always  as  the 
son  bowing  in  homage  and  affection.  At  the  close  of  hostilities, 
when  the  foe  had  been  beaten,  peace  assured  and  independence 
established  through  his  military  success,  he  went  to  his  mother; 
and  again,  when  a grateful  country  called  him  to  the  presidency. 
But  at  neither  time  was  there  aught  of  pride  or  exaltation.  On 
the  one  side  a son  knelt  to  the  mother  who  bore  him,  in  testimony 
of  his  obligation  first  of  all  to  her ; on  the  other  side  was  dignified 
acceptance  of  the  respect  thus  shown  as  due  to  her  because  of  the 
relationship  and  on  account  of  the  early  instruction  which  had 
wrought  such  results.  Only  great  and  simple  characters  could 
carry  out  those  parts  so  fittingly,  and  in  their  simplicity  and 
greatness  Washington  and  his  mother  were  sublime. 

Martha  Washington  stands  foremost  among  the  revolutionary 
galaxy  of  women  by  right  of  the  part  she  bore  in  staying  the 
hands  of  the  man  who  was  the  chief  figure  of  his  day.  In  actual 
activities  affecting  the  revolutionary  struggle  no  doubt  many 
other  women  surpassed  her,  for  her  lot  was  cast  amid  scenes 
which  made  her  more  a spiritual  and  moral  help  than  a physical 
force.  She  was  not  compelled  to  assume  charge  of  large  ma- 
terial interests  and  give  personal  supervision  and  manual  labor 
to  the  furtherance  of  the  cause.  But  she  stood  beside  her  hus- 
band and  was  his  inspiration  and  comfort  in  good  as  well  as  evil 
report,  when  the  sun  was  hidden  behind  clouds  of  impenetrable 
gloom  or  when  it  was  shining  in  the  fullness  of  glory  and  suc- 
cess. Oftentimes  her  presence  was  a real  inspiration  when 
danger  confronted,  as  during  the  encampment  of  the  army  on  the 
Hudson  when  an  attack  by  the  enemy  was  threatened  and  the 
officer  advised  that  all  the  women  be  sent  away.  To  this  Wash- 
ington refused  his  consent.  “The  presence  of  our  wives,”  he 
said,  “will  the  better  encourage  us  to  a brave  defense.”  And  so  it 
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proved.  The  army,  nerved  by  the  example  of  the  ladies  so  cour- 
ageously trusting  themselves  to  its  protection,  made  such  a bold 
show  of  defiance  that  the  British  abandoned  the  attempt,  and 
thus  the  women,  headed  by  “Lady  Washington,”  may  be  said  to 
have  saved  the  day.  Mrs.  Washington  spent  each  winter  during 
the  war  at  her  husband’s  headquarters,  and  one  who  chronicled 
her  many  good  deeds  says  of  her:  “She  was  at  Valley  Forge  in 
that  dreadful  winter  of  i777-’8.  Her  presence  and  submission  to 
privation  strengthened  the  fortitude  of  those  who  might  have 
complained,  and  gave  hope  and  confidence  to  the  desponding. 
She  soothed  the  distresses  of  many  sufferers,  seeking  out  the 
poor  and  afflicted  with  benevolent  kindness,  extending  relief 
wherever  it  was  in  her  power,  and  with  graceful  deportment  pre- 
siding m the  Chief’s  humble  dwelling.”  There  are  many  other 
pictures  of  “Lady  Washington,”  some  of  them  showing  her  in 
her  stateliness  and  grandeur  as  the  mistress  of  a lordly  domain 
and  the  wife  of  the  president.  But  the  one  that  will  dwell  longest 
and  most  lovingly  in  the  memory  of  the  American  people  is  this 
which  portrays  her  as  the  ministering  angel  in  the  continental 
camp. 

Calling  the  roll  of  women  of  the  Revolution  one  is  struck 
by  the  extraordinary  strength  of  character  which  it  reveals.  Cer- 
tain of  us  are  accustomed  to  regard  this  as  the  era  of  emancipa- 
tion for  women,  whatever  that  may  mean.  The  archives  of  the 
Revolution,  when  faithfully  searched,  show  that  the  women  of 
that  day  had  rare  capacity  for  mental  and  physical  achievement, 
and  were  not  at  all  backward  in  exercising  their  powers.  Further- 
more, these  were  consecrated  on  the  altar  of  their  country  as 
freely  as  were  the  lives  and  talents  of  their  fathers,  their  hus- 
bands, their  sons  and  their  sweethearts.  It  seems  hardly  too 
much  to  say  that  it  is  doubtful  if  the  Revolution  would  have  suc- 
ceeded without  the  help  of  the  women.  One  cannot  fail  to  be  im- 
pressed with  the  extent  and  variety  of  the  service  they  rendered. 
With  some,  having  nothing  else  to  give,  it  was  not  counted  too 
much  to  go  into  the  army  and  share  all  the  dangers  and  privations 
of  war.  What  more  heoric  figure  is  there  than  that  of  Mollie 
Pitcher,  wife  of  an  artilleryman  who  fell  in  battle,  seizing  the 
rammer  and  taking  her  dead  husband’s  place,  loading  and  firing 
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with  the  intrepidity  of  an  old  soldier?  Or  who  would  forget 
Deborah  Samson,  who  enlisted,  under  an  assumed  name,  as  a 
young  man,  and  fought  bravely,  being  twice  wounded,  her  sex 
being  discovered  only  on  the  last  occasion,  when  she  was  in  the 
surgeon’s  care,  and  who  had  the  honor  to  receive  a discharge 
from  Washington  himself  ? These  are  humble  instances,  but  they 
illustrate  the  spirit  which  made  the  women  of  the  Revolution 
what  they  were. 

Of  different  mold  but  of  the  same  general  character  were  many 
other  women  who  figure  in  the  revolutionary  story.  Catherine 
Schuyler,  only  daughter  of  the  great  patroon,  John  Van  Rensse- 
laer of  Greenbush,  and  wife  of  the  gallant  American  General 
Schuyler,  who  was  her  husband’s  pride  and  mainstay  and  who 
shared  with  him  the  equanimity  which  enabled  him  to  welcome 
as  his  guest  General  Burgoyne,  a prisoner  of  war  after  the 
battle  of  Saratoga,  to  their  hospitable  home  at  Albany,  although 
their  handsome  house  near  the  scene  of  the  battle  had  been 
burned  by  Burgoyne’s  men.  The  British  officer  had  the  grace 
to  apologize,  when  General  Schuyler  made  the  noble  reply : “Such 
is  the  fate  of  war;  let  us  not  dwell  on  the  subject,”  a sentiment 
in  which  Mrs.  Schuyler  heartily  concurred.  Where  was  the 
heroism  that  surpassed  that  of  Rebecca  Motte,  whose  mansion 
near  Charleston,  S.  C.,  had  been  taken  by  the  British  and  forti- 
fied into  a formidable  stronghold?  The  only  way  the  enemy 
could  be  disloged  was  by  firing  the  princely  place,  and  Mrs. 
Motte  herself  furnished  the  bow  and  arrows  by  which  the  fiery 
missiles  were  carried  to  the  spot. 

Genius  in  many  forms  was  represented  among  the  women  of 
the  Revolution.  Abigail  Adams  was  especially  gifted  as  a writer, 
and  her  letters  have  given  a more  vivid  description  of  the  events 
of  that  era  and  of  the  causes  leading  to  them  and  of  the  per- 
sonalities connected  with  them  than  any  other  extant.  As  the 
wife  of  one  of  the  foremost  statesmen  and  a leading  participant 
in  the  affairs  of  that  time,  and  who  became  president  of  the 
republic  he  helped  to  found,  she  saw  the  inside  workings  of 
great  movements,  and  she  has  left  on  record  facts  and  impres- 
sions that  are  most  illuminating  as  to  the  history  so  much  of 
which  she  saw  and  a part  of  which  she  was. 
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But  we  may  not  pause  for  more  of  specific  mention.  How 
could  we  stop  if  once  we  went  into  the  merits  of  all  the  brave 
and  noble  women  who  gave  their  hearts  and  souls  to  their  coun- 
try and  who  were  the  refuge  and  inspiration  of  the  men  who 
were  at  the  front  in  the  time  that  tested  human  mettle  as  it  had 
never  been  tested  before?  We,  the  daughters  of  those  peerless 
American  women,  proudly  contemplate  the  greatness  of  their 
deeds  and  the  nobility  of  their  character,  and  we  can  with 
justice  affirm  that  but  for  them  that  fierce  struggle,  prolonged 
and  desperate  as  ’t  was,  would  have  had  far  less  prospect  of  a 
successful  issue.  It  is  time,  therefore,  that  fuller  justice  be 
done  to  the  women  of  the  American  Revolution  and  that  the  ser- 
vices they  rendered  to  a nation  which  has  since  become  the 
most  prosperous  and  powerful  on  earth  should  have  fitting  rec- 
ognition. 


ART  AND  ARTISTS  OF  THE  REVOLU- 
TIONARY PERIOD. 


By  Martha  Hill  McFarland. 


AT  first  thought  it  may  seem  a far  cry  from  the  consider- 
ation of  battles  and  tales  of  derring-do  of  the  men  and 
worsen  of  the  Revolution,  to  the  painters  of  that  time, 
but  surely  all  Daughters  and  Historical  Society  members  think 
as  Dr.  Holmes,  who  said,  other  things  being  equal  he  preferred 
the  man  of  family,  the  man  with  the  gallery  of  family  portraits 
to  the  one  with  the  twenty-five  cent  daguerreotype.  And  it  is 
to  these  same  painters  we  owe  the  portraits  and  the  knowledge 
of  what  our  heroes  looked  like.  Such  knowledge  is  by  no  means 
idle,  for  from  such  pictures  as  West’s  group  of  the  Peace  Com- 
missioners of  1783,  whose  faces  and  attitudes  are  described  as 
expressive  of  the  calm  serenity,  self  respect,  and  refined  power 
of  the  highest  type  of  human  intellect  and  character,  one  gets  an 
unerring  revelation  of  the  temper  of  that  time.  One  may  arrive 
at  the  same  knowledge  through  careful  study  of  the  acts  of  these 
men  and  their  contemporaries,  but  the  artist  has  put  it  where  he 
who  runs  may  read,  and  no  document  is  needed  to  verify  it ; for 
it  has  become  axiomatic  that  art  infallibly  reveals  the  character 
both  of  nations  and  individuals. 

Aside  from  making  it  possible  for  us  to  see  our  heroes  as 
they  were  in  the  flesh,  the  artists  of  our  Colonial  and  Revolu- 
tionary periods  may  well  claim  recognition  as  heroes  themselves ; 
for  surely  the  man  who  steadily  follows  his  ideal  over  seemingly 
unsurmountable  obstacles  is  of  heroic  stuff.  The  more  one  con- 
siders our  early  conditions  the  more  one  wonders  that  any  were 
found  brave  enough  to  attempt  an  artist’s  career.  To  begin  with, 
Englishmen  have  always  found  their  highest  artistic  expression 
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in  literature,  and  England  produced  no  painter  who  really  merited 
attention  until  Hogarth  came  before  the  public  in  1725.  Yet 
Englishmen  had  had  the  advantage  of  watching  the  work  of 
artists  like  Holbein  and  Rubens  and  Van  Dyck,  besides  having 
access  to  the  art  treasures  of  the  continent.  Then  joined  to  this 
barren  art  inheritance  were  the  hard  conditions  that  obtain  in  a 
new  country  where  men  have  to  work  to  live  and  have  little 
leisure  in  which  to  enjoy  the  beautiful.  In  other  countries  art 
has  followed  the  orderly  “broadening  down  from  precedent  to 
precedent”  of  temple,  tower  and  statue  to  the  canvas  of  the 
painter,  but  here  were  no  cathedrals  to  inspire  with  their  beauty 
of  line  and  proportion.  There  were  no  galleries,  no  art  museums, 
no  art  schools,  no  wealthy  class  to  encourage  the  production  of 
pictures,  no  sensuous  worship  but  a creed  that  was  if  anything 
hostile  to  art.  Yet  in  spite  of  such  impossible  conditions,  the 
country  produced  several  artists  whose  work  was  placed  by  the 
men  of  their  time  in  the  foremost  rank. 

That  estimate  has  changed  somewhat  since  their  work  has 
been  looked  at  in  perspective  and  the  painters  are  no  longer 
called  great  artists,  to-day  “new  gods  are  crowned  in  the  city.” 
But  to  one  painter  in  particular  Americans  are  said  to  owe  a 
statue,  “not  so  much  because  he  was  an  artist  as  because  he  as- 
serted to  the  world  the  aesthetic  capacity  of  a newly  fledged 
race.”  That  man  is  Benjamin  West,  born  in  1738  of  an  old 
Quaker  family  at  Springfield,  now  Swarthmore,  Pennsylvania. 
There  to-day  stands  the  Friend's  meeting  house,  plain  and  in- 
artistic to  a degree,  in  which  the  congregation  discussed  the 
question  whether  they  could  conscientiously  countenance  the 
boy  Benjamin's  entering  upon  so  frivolous  an  occupation  as  pic- 
ture making. 

A frivolous  occupation  the  Friends  might  think  it,  but  West 
brought  to  it  unflagging  energy  and  something  of  the  ability 
and  willingness  to  do  “ye  nexte  thyng”  that  every  pioneer  who 
succeeds  must  have;  for  when  there  were  no  portraits  to  paint 
West  did  not  disdain  sign-boards  and  many  tavern  signs  in  the 
vicinity  of  Philadelphia  were  done  by  him.  Later  when  his  suc- 
cess in  England  made  him  take  up  his  residence  there,  the  same 
energy  characterizes  him  and  in  1768  he  is  one  of  four  artists 
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who  submit  to  the  king  plans  for  a Royal  Academy,  and  after  its 
organization  he  became  its  second  president  succeeding  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds.  Independent  in  his  work  and  possessed  of  a 
goodly  amount  of  common  sense  that  made  apparent  to  him 
the  absurdity  of  using  classical  draperies  in  all  historical  paint- 
ings, he  departed  from  the  accepted  mode  and  in  one  of  his  most 
noted  paintings — The  Death  of  Wolfe — he  introduced  modern 
costume. 

Both  West  and  his  wife,  who  was  Miss  Betty  Shewed  of  Phil- 
adelphia, were  most  loyally  American.  A cousin,  Tom  Shewed, 
teds  the  story  that  dining  with  them  in  London  one  Sunday,  a 
platter  carefully  covered  with  a cloth  was  brought  in  and  set 
before  Mrs.  West.  When  the  cloth  was  removed  several  corn 
cobs  were  revealed,  the  result  of  her  attempt  to  grow  green 
corn  in  her  hot  house.  “But/’  said  Mrs.  West,  “I  had  the  cobs 
boiled  to  get  the  smell  anyhow.” 

West  was  always  more  than  ready  to  help  any  young  American 
who  wished  to  become  an  artist.  Charles  Wilson  Peale  in  a de- 
lightfully reminiscent  letter  to  his  son  Rembrandt,  says,  “there 
were  many  instances  that  came  within  my  knowledge  during  my 
residence  in  London  of  Mr.  West’s  goodness  of  heart,  and  I 
shad  ever  remember  his  kindness  to  me  with  gratitude.” 

Such  a man  was  our  first  artist,  not  a great  painter,  the  term 
mediocre  is  applied  to-day  to  many  of  his  pictures,  but  one  who 
by  his  work  and  generous  help  in  developing  the  talents  of  others 
“served  his  generation.” 

Following  West  were  many  men  who  worked  to  further  the 
cause  of  art,  so  many  that  to  quote  Peale  again,  “I  cannot  un- 
dertake to  make  any  account  of  them  here,”  save  three,  Copley 
and  Peale  and  Stuart. 

Copley  because  he  experienced  perhaps  more  than  any  other  the 
hardships  surrounding  an  artist  in  a new  land,  yet  produced  por- 
traits that  critics  consider  the  marvels  of  our  pioneer  art.  His 
colors  and  even  the  brush  he  worked  with  were  said  to  have 
been  of  his  own  making  and  self-educated  he  saw  few  if  any 
good  pictures  except  his  own  until  he  was  forty  years  old.  The 
flying  squirrel  was  a favorite  accessory  with  him,  almost  as 
much  so  as  the  King  Charles  spaniel  with  Van  Dyck.  It  appears 
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often,  notably  in  the  first  picture  that  brought  him  recognition — 
a portrait  of  his  half  brother  Henry  Pelham,  known  as  The  Boy 
and  theFlying  Squirrel.  Copley  sent  it  to  West  in  London  with- 
out name  or  address.  West  was  delighted  with  it  and  guessed 
from  the  squirrel  and  the  wood  on  which  the  canvas  was  stretched 
that  it  was  the  work  of  an  American.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
as  well  as  one  of  Copley’s  best  pictures  is  his  own  family  group. 
In  it  appears  his  father-in-law,  Richard  Clarke,  the  Boston  mer- 
chant to  whom  was  consigned  the  tea  used  in  the  famous  Boston 
tea  party.  The  children  are  delightfully  done  and  the  whole 
group  shows  very  markedly  his  grace  and  breadth  of  treatment. 

One  of  Copley’s  pupils  of  much  less  talent  than  his  master, 
but  typically  American  in  his  versatility,  was  Charles  Wilson 
Pieale.  Beginning  life  as  a saddler,  he  served  as  a soldier 
throughout  the  Revolution,  was  a popular  lecturer,  a manufac- 
turer, an  inventor,  a scientific  writer  of  credit,  as  well  as  a painter. 
In  the  midst  of  his  varied  occupations  he  found  time  to  bring  up 
a family  of  children  whose  names,  Raphael,  Rembrandt,  Titian, 
Van  Dyck  and  Rubens  indicate  the  father’s  taste. 

Peale  was  devoted  to  the  study  of  natural  history  and  was 
curator  of  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Philadelphia  for  many 
years.  He  has  handed  down  to  this  generation  portraits  of  its 
most  illustrious  officers  and  members  as  well  as  portraits  of 
Robert  Morris,  Baron  Steuben,  Alexander  Hamilton,  Hancock 
and  Washington. 

Among  the  artists  ranked  to-day  as  American  masters  of  paint- 
ing, is  Gilbert  Stuart,  born  in  Rhode  Island  of  a Scotch  father 
and  Welsh  mother  and  entered  in  the  baptismal  registry  of  1755 
as  son  of  the  snuff  grinder.  His  first  patron  was  the  family 
physician  who  seeing  one  of  the  boy’s  sketches  presented  him 
with  a box  of  paints  and  brushes — a red  letter  day  in  young 
Stuart’s  life. 

Going  to  London  he  studied  under  West  who  was  so  pleased 
with  him  that  he  took  him  into  his  own  household.  Later  when 
Stuart  opened  a studio  of  his  own  the  same  winning  personality 
helped  him  to  gain  immediate  success.  When  once  his  position 
was  assured  he  refused  many  sitters  accepting  only  those  who 
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appealed  to  his  particular  temperament  and  so  afforded  him  the 
best  opportunity  of  making  a good  picture.  He  was  very  de- 
sirous of  painting  Washington,  so  gave  up  all  the  work  waiting 
for  him  in  England  and  returned  to  this  country.  He  made  three 
portraits  of  Washington,  one  being  the  famous  Athenaeum  por- 
trait now  in  the  Boston  Museum  of  Art.  Mr.  Caffin  says  of  this 
portrait,  “Free  of  the  curtains,  columns  and  other  stock  para- 
phernalia of  the  painter  of  the  period,  we  are  left  in  uninterrupted 
possession  of  the  man  who  is  represented  as  indeed  the  father 
of  his  people.” 

Mr.  Caffin  goes  on  to  express  the  following  opinion  of  Stuart, 
“He  was  not  a follower  of  others  but  a distinct  and  forceful  in- 
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dividuality  that  played  a leading  role  in  the  stirring  drama  of  his 
times,  and  in  the  story  of  American  Art  he  holds  a unique  and 
dignified  position.” 

Aside  from  the  work  of  the  painters  of  that  early  time  there 
were  some  indications  of  aesthetic  capacity.  Bad  from  an  artis- 
tic standpoint  were  many  things  in  the  Georgian  period,  but 
never  quite  so  bad  here  as  in  England.  Perhaps  because  of  the 
infusion  of  Huguenot  blood  and  because  conditions  here  im- 
posed upon  us  the  necessity  of  selection  and  made  imperative  the 
use  of  the  handmade  article  in  the  creation  of  which  there  is  a 
chance  for  artistic  expression  that  must  be  forever  lacking  in 
the  article  made  by  machinery. 

Our  trueness  of  taste  showed  most  clearly  in  the  architecture, 
an  architecture  which  Thomas  Nelson  Page  says  “seems  to  have 
blown  across  the  country  a century  and  a half  ago  like  the  breath 
of  a classical  spring  leaving  in  its  path  the  traces  of  a genius 
which  had  its  inspiration  on  the  historic  shores  of  the  Aegean 
and  the  Mediterranean.”  Certainly  the  colonial  mansions  with 
their  massive  chimneys,  fine  staircases,  beautifully  wainscoted 
rooms,  well  paneled  doors  with  long  reaching  hinges  of  wrought 
iron  and  window  casings  and  mantels  of  finely  simple  designs 
are  a delight  to  the  artistic  eye. 

In  the  decoration  of  the  houses  the  women  found  a field  for 
the  exercise  of  their  artistic  talent.  Occasionally  a woman  is 
mentioned  who  ventured  on  a public  career.  A Miss  Polly 
Rench  is  recorded  as  supporting  her  mother  and  young  brother 
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by  painting  miniatures;  but  after  her  marriage  she  gave  it  up, 
saying  she  only  followed  the  profession  of  portrait  painting  to 
obtain  a living  and  that  it  was  very  disagreeable  to  her  to  stare 
in  the  faces  of  gentlemen  as  she  thought  it  savored  of  im- 
pudence. A reason  that  reflects  the  attitude  of  the  time.  But 
the  manufacture  of  articles  needed  for  the  home  was  granted  to 
be  eminently  praiseworthy,  and  we  to-day  grant  that  the  bed  and 
window  curtains  of  linen  and  linen  and  wool,  homespun  and 
colored  a dusky  green,  or  dull  blue,  or  subdued  gold  color  are 
eminently  artistic.  So  were  many  of  the  rich  red,  dark  yellow 
and  indigo  blue  carpets  of  woolen  yam ; and  the  blue  and  white, 
green  and  white,  or  brown  coverlids.  Throughout  the  whole 
scheme  of  decoration  they  showed  a sense  of  fitness  conspicuously 
lacking  in  their  descendants  when  they  hung  up  beribboned  rolling 
pins  in  the  spare  room  and  made  gilded  broilers  act  as  paper 
holders  in  the  library. 

To-day  we  have  reverted  to  the  standard  of  that  time  for 
household  decoration  in  learning  again  to  do  nothing  too  much, 
and  also  in  our  appreciation  of  the  hand-made  article — of  what 
in  the  vernacular  of  our  day  we  term  the  crafts. 

To  the  Revolution,  which  cut  off  all  intercourse  with  England, 
and  the  resultant  democratic  spirit  which  regarded  with  disfavor 
anything  partaking  so  much  of  the  aristocratic  element  as  the 
manor  house  and  its  portraits  by  Copley  and  Stuart,  it  is  due  in 
great  part  that  the  fair  beginning  of  art  in  this  country  made  no 
permanent  impression.  In  still  greater  part  perhaps  it  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  all  the  vital  creative  energies  of  our  people  were 
for  the  time  absorbed  in  working  out  the  problem  of  Nationality 
referred  to  in  the  address  of  this  session. 

But  if  the  Artists  of  the  Revolutionary  time  could  not  found 
an  American  school,  they  did  do  three  things.  They  showed 
that  the  art  faculty  existed  in  us;  they  indicated  the  line  of 
work — portraiture — along  which  our  greatest  achievements  are 
gained ; and  they  left  us  a gift  of  incalulable  historical  value 
in  the  portraits  of  the  great  men  of  that  time. 


THE  DAUGHTERS  OF  THE  EMPIRE 
STATE  AND  THEIR  WORK. 


By  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Terry. 


The  National  Society. 

DAUGHTERS  of  the  American  Revolution  was  organized 
October  nth,  1891. 

Its  first  avowed  object  was  for  patriotic,  historical, 
and  educational  purposes,  to  perpetuate  the  memory  and  spirit  of 
the  men  and  women  who  achieved  American  independence ; by  the 
acquisition  and  protection  of  historical  spots,  and  the  erection  of 
monuments;  by  the  encouragement  of  historical  research  in  re- 
lation to  the  Revolution,  and  the  publication  of  its  results ; by  the 
preservation  of  documents  and  relics,  and  of  the  records  of  the 
individual  services  of  the  Revolutionary  soldiers  and  patriots, 
and  by  the  promotion  of  celebrations  of  all  patriotic  anniver- 
saries. As  this  is  in  a direct  line  with  the  work  of  your  honor- 
able Society,  I trust  that  my  efforts  to  offer  you  something  of  in- 
terest may  meet  with  a measure  of  success.  Personally  I am 
averse  to  listening  to  an  address  composed  largely  of  facts  and 
figures  and  therefore  I hesitated  before  finally  choosing  this 
subject. 

The  pleasure  I have  experienced  in  preparing  it  and  the  pride 
with  which  I present  it  will  compensate  me  for  the  enforced  in- 
troduction of  Statistical  Statements. 

The  Daughters  of  the  Empire  State  proudly  bear  the  banner 
of  the  Society  which  numbers  40,000  active  members.  New 
York  being  accredited  with  6,000  of  these  members  and  seventy- 
eight  well  organized  and  flourishing  Chapters. 

During  the  Spanish  American  War,  Greater  New  York  was 
headquarters  for  the  Woman’s  National  War  Relief  Association 
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and  the  National  Red  Cross  Society.  The  first  was  organized 
by,  and  was  under  the  general  direction  of,  one  of  the  founders 
of  this  Society,  Mrs.  Ellen  Hardin  Walworth,  of  Saratoga,  who 
gave  her  time,  service,  and  ultimately  her  Daughter’s  life  to  its 
exacting  demands.  The  president  of  the  Red  Cross  Society,  Miss 
Clara  Barton,  is  an  honorary  Vice-President  General  of  this 
organization.  The  contributions  of  the  organized  chapters  of  the 
State  were  given  largely  through  these  societies,  and  were  as 
follows : 


Clothing  and  bedding 25,750  articles 

Books  1 1 >959  volumes 

Packages  of  smaller  articles 622  packages 


Total  38,331  articles 

Cash  contributions  $9,199.40 


No  call  for  help  has  ever  been  unheeded : 

Cuban  orphans 
Galveston  Flood 
Florida  Disaster 
McKinley  Memorial 
Jefferson  Association 
Flag  Association 

Washington  and  Lafayette  Statues 
Mary  Washington  Monument  Association 
Prison  Ship  Martyrs  Monument  Association 

and  many  others,  all  met  with  a generous  response;  while  every 
report  shows  that  local  charities  never  appeal  in  vain  to  the 
Daughters.  Historic  events  have  been  chronicled  as  follows: 
By  the  placing  of  fifty  tablets,  erection  of  several  monuments,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  Revolutionary  soldiers’  graves  located  and  six 
hundred  marked ; several  churches  and  cemeteries  restored.  Fifty 
public  schools  have  been  presented  with  flags  also  many  historical 
pictures  placed  in  schools  and  five  hundred  prizes  awarded  to 
pupils  for  essays  upon  historical  subjects. 

Our  Chapters  early  undertook  the  work  of  fostering  and  pre- 
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serving  in  the  hearts  of  our  youth  the  principles  and  institutions 
our  ancestors  sacrificed  their  lives  to  sustain. 

Their  objective  point  was  the  public  schools  and  their  efforts 
were  directed  towards  creating  special  interest  in  the  study  of 
American  History,  a love  for  the  flag,  and  knowledge  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence:  and  the  Constitution.  Copies  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  have  been  placed  by  Chapters  in 
every  public  school  in  eighteen  cities  and  large  towns. 

Following  is  a resume  of  the  commemorative  work  accomplish- 
ed by  Chapters  in  the  various  counties : 

Adirondack  Chapter,  Malone,  Franklin  County. — Placed  mark- 
ers upon  the  graves  of  every  Revolutionary  soldier  in  Franklin 
County. 

Astenrogen  Chapter,  Little  Falls,  Herkimer  County. — Marked 
the  site  of  Fort  Herkimer. 

Baron  Steuben  Chapter,  Bath,  Steuben  County. — Contributed 
money  for  the  restoration  of  the  Baron  Steuben  monument. 

Bronx  Chapter,  Mt.  Vernon,  Westchester  County. — Unveiled 
a tablet  on  Glovers  Rock,  Pelham  Park  in  memory  of  550  patriots 
led  by  Colonel  John  Glover  who  held  General  Howe’s  Army  in 
check  at  Battle  of  Bells  Point. 

Buffalo  Chapter,  Buffalo,  Erie  County. — Whose  first  work  was 
in  the  public  schools  a little  later  became  the  pioneer  in  patriotic 
education.  In  a city  with  a population  of  75,000  Poles  and  25,000 
Italians,  realizing  that  the  adults  would  never  learn  to  read  Eng- 
lish while  the  men  would  in  time  become  voters,  the  members  of 
the  Chapter  considered  their  nearest  duty  to  be,  the  instruction  of 
these  men  in  American  History  and  Civil  Government.  In  order 
to  accomplish  this  purpose  they  prepared  lectures  on  our  own 
country’s  history,  twelve  in  number,  had  them  translated  into  the 
Polish  and  Italian  languages  and  presented  (well  illustrated  by 
stereopticon  views)  before  audiences  averaging  five  and  six  hun- 
dred of  these  foreigners  who  gave  the  closest  attention  and  have 
shown  a thorough  appreciation  of  the  work  during  several  winters. 
This  unique  example  has  been  followed  by  Chapters  in  other 
cities,  not  only  in  this  State  but  others.  This  Chapter  was  in- 
strumental in  placing  five  beautiful  tablets  of  bronze  on  the 
Niagara  frontier,  marking  historic  spots. 
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Benjamin  Prescott  Chapter,  Fredonia,  Chautauqua  County. — 
The  Free  Public  Library  in  this  town  was,  in  early  days,  a fine 
old  home  and  the  house  was  illuminated  in  honor  of  Lafayette’s 
visit  to  the  town.  A window  partially  burned  on  this  occasion 
was  left  untouched.  This  Chapter  has  placed  a brass  tablet  upon 
it,  as  it  now  opens  into  the  historical  room  of  the  Library. 

Camden  Chapter,  Camden,  Oneida  County. — Erected  a fine 
monument  to  the  memory  of  thirty-four  Revolutionary  soldiers 
who  came  from  Connecticut  and  settled  Camden.  Placed  in 
Mexico  Street  where  eighteen  of  them  lie. 

Deo-on-go-wa  Chapter,  Batavia,  Genesee  County. — Has  the  cus- 
tody of  an  Historical  Museum  in  the  old  Holland  Patent  Land 
Office.  Has  also  furnished  three  rooms  in  it,  completely,  with 
old  furniture  of  Colonial  and  Revolutionary  period. 

Fort  Green  Chapter,  Brooklyn,  Kings  County. — Is  honored  by 
having  on  its  membership  roll  the  name  of  Mrs.  James  S.  T. 
Stranahan,  ex-Vice-President  General.  Organized  for  the  pur- 
pose of  erecting  a monument  to  The  Prison  Ship  Martyrs.  Suc- 
cessful in  having  name  of  Fort  Greene  restored  to  the  spot 
where  the  martyrs  are  buried ; instrumental  in  forming  Prison 
Ship  Martyrs  Monument  Association,  turning  over  to  it  $5 >000 
collected ; furnished  a room  in  memory  of  Prison  Ship  Martyrs 
in  Naval  Branch  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard.  Also 
placed  on  the  walls  of  the  Old  Dutch  Church  in  Flatbush,  used 
as  a hospital  during  and  after  the  Battle  of  Long  Island,  a tab- 
let in  memory  of  Revolutionary  soldiers  buried  beneath  it.  Or- 
ganized a Society  of  the  C.  A.  R.  of  nearly  100  members,  banner 
society  of  the  organization. 

Fort  Stanwix,  Rome,  Oneida  County. — Marked  the  site  of 
Fort  Stanwix,  the  first  fort  over  which  the  flag  of  our  coun- 
try was  unfurled,  by  placing  tablets  on  each  of  the  four  cannons 
which  mark  the  bastions  of  the  fort ; cannon  furnished  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

General  Nicholas  Herkimer,  Gloversville,  Herkimer  County. — 
Hon.  Warner  Miller  having  promised  to  erect  a bronze  statue  of 
General  Nicholas  Herkimer  in  the  village  park,  at  a cost  of  $5,000, 
if  the  Chapter  will  pay  $1,500  for  the  pedestal.  The  Chapter  has 
been  and  the  members  are  actively  engaged  in  raising  this  sum. 
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Hendrick  Hudson  Chapter,  Hudson,  Columbia  County. — This 
Chapter  provided  its  city  with  a free  library  in  1900.  One  of  its 
members  presented  to  the  Chapter  an  old  colonial  house  for  a 
Chapter  home.  It  includes  Chapter  room,  reading  room,  library, 
auditorium  and  museum.  Later  the  same  generous  member  gave 
$20,000  to  be  used  in  maintaining  the  library.  A further  gift  of 
money  has  greatly  improved  the  building  and  enabled  the  Chapter 
to  purchase  more  land.  Altogether  this  patriotic  and  interested 
member  has  given  about  $60,000. 

Irondequoit  Chapter,  Rochester,  Monroe  County. — This  Chap- 
ter is  honored  by  bearing  upon  its  roll  of  membership  the  name  of 
Mrs.  Wm.  S.  Little,  ex-State  Regent.  In  1903,  the  Chapter  re- 
interred the  remains  of  Lieutenant  Boy,  Sergeant  Parker,  and 
fourteen  others — heroes  of  Sullivan’s  campaign,  who  fell  Sep- 
tember 1 2th,  1779.  A beautiful  lot  in  Mt.  Hope  cemetery  was 
presented  by  the  City  of  Rochester  for  this  purpose. 

Jane  McCrea  Chapter,  Fort  Edward,  Washington  County. — 
An  artistic  and  unique  monument  has  been  erected  by  this 
Chapter  on  a plot  of  ground  fifteen  feet  square.  Monument  is  a 
cairn  and  faced  with  a tablet  inscribed  “In  Commemoration  of 
Jane  McCrea’s  tragic  death,  July  27,  1777.” 

Johnstown  Chapter,  Johnstown,  Fulton  County. — Placed  a 
huge  boulder  of  mottled  rock  containing  quartz  which  glistens 
brilliantly  in  the  sunshine.  It  is  oblong  in  shape  surmounted  by 
a 300  lb.  cannon  ball  from  the  battle  ship  “Hartford.”  On  the 
tablet  of  bronze  is  the  following  inscription : “This  tablet  marks 
the  site  of  the  Johnstown  battle  field,  erected  by  the  Johnstown 
Chapter,  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution.  Thus  we  show 
to  succeeding  generations  that  we  honor  our  heroic  dead.” 

Kanisteo  V alley  Chapter,  Hornellsville,  Steuben  County. — 
Placed  a natural  boulder  upon  the  State  Armory  grounds  at 
Hornellsville  bearing  a bronze  tablet  inscribed : “To  the  patriots 
of  the  American  Revolution  buried  in  the  upper  Kanisteo  Valley, 
this  memorial  is  dedicated.” 

Knickerbocker  Chapter,  New  York,  New  York  City. — A tablet 
of  bronze  was  placed  at  23  Whitehall  Street  to  designate  the 
home  of  Anneke  Jans,  and  unveiled  by  a child  of  less  than  two 
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years,  a direct  descendant  of  Anneke  Jans  and  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton. A tablet  placed  upon  a large  boulder  in  Murray  Hill  Park 
in  commemoration,  not  only  of  Mary  Murray,  but  the  thousands 
of  women  of  the  American  Revolution  of  which  she  was  the  type. 

Le  Ray  de  Chaumont  Chapter,  Watertown,  Jefferson  County. 
— Unveiled  a tablet  at  Madison  barracks,  with  most  impressive 
military  services,  to  the  memory  of  two  hundred  and  eighty 
officers  and  men  of  the  9th  U.  S.  Infantry  who  lost  their  lives 
during  the  campaign  in  Cuba,  China  and  the  Philippines. 

Mahwenawasigh  Chapter,  Poughkeepsie,  Dutchess  County. — 
Undertook  for  its  first  work  the  purchase  of  the  old  house  of 
Governor  Clinton.  The  State,  in  response  to  appeals  made  by 
the  Chapter,  purchased  the  property  making  the  Chapter  its 
custodian.  The  Chapter  has  restored  and  furnished  the  build- 
ing which  is  now  a chapter  house,  and  also  used  for  Governor 
George  Clinton  museum.  It  has  also  established  a permanent 
fund  for  its  maintenance  and  built  an  addition  at  a cost  of  $500. 
It  has  placed  a beautiful  bronze  tablet  on  the  new  Court  House, 
built  on  the  site  of  the  old  Court  House,  where  the  Constitution 
was  ratified.  In  April  of  this  year  it  was  unveiled  and  presented 
to  the  city,  with  beautiful  and  impressive  services,  a military  dis- 
play, bands  of  music  and  firing  of  musketry.  After  which  dis- 
tinguished guests  were  escorted  to  the  Court  House  where  ap- 
propriate addresses  were  made. 

Mary  Washington  Colonial  Chapter,  New  York  City,  New 
York  County. — Has  the  honor  of  bearing  upon  its  membership 
roll  the  name  of  Mrs.  J.  Heron  Crosman,  ex-Vice-President 
General.  Placed  a tablet  on  the  interior  wall  of  the  General  Post 
Office  in  commemoration  of  the  spot  on  the  then  Common  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  where  stood  from  1766  to  1776,  a Liberty 
Pole  erected  to  commemorate  the  Repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act.  It 
was  repeatedly  destroyed  by  the  violence  of  the  Tories  and  as 
repeatedly  replaced  by  the  Sons  of  Liberty  who  organized  a 
constant  watch  and  guard.  In  its  defence  the  first  martyr  blood 
of  the  Revolution  was  shed  on  January  18,  1770.  This  Chapter 
has  also  marked  the  spot  where  stood  the  first  presidential  resi- 
dence by  placing  a bronze  tablet  on  one  of  the  approaches  to  the 
Brooklyn  Bridge.  Erected  a tablet  in  Holyrood  Church,  which 
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stands  on  the  battlefield,  in  memory  of  Margaret  Corbin,  the 
heroine  of  Fort  Washington.  Placed  a tablet  on  the  old  Hall  of 
Records  with  the  inscription : — “This  tablet  marks  the  site  of  the 
Provost  Prison  where  patriots  died  for  the  cause  of  freedom, 
1756.”  Also  a tablet  in  St.  Stephens’s  Church  in  memory  of  its 
pastor,  Rev.  Charles  Treat,  who  was  also  Chaplain  of  the 
Chapter. 

Melzingah  Chapter,  Fishkill,  Dutchess  County. — Is  honored 
with  the  name  of  Mrs.  Samuel  Verplanck,  Ex-State  Regent 
upon  its  roll  of  membership.  Erected  a monument  to  mark  the 
last  resting  place  of  revolutionary  soldiers  buried  at  Fishkill. 

Lafayette  Post,  G.  A.  R.,  presented  to  this  Chapter  a monu- 
ment placed  in  wall  adjoining  house  where  Lafayette  was  ill 
several  weeks.  The  Chapter  then  placed  a tablet  upon  the 
pedestal  in  memory  of  Lafayette. 

During  the  Revolution  beacon  fires  were  lighted  upon  the 
north  and  south  beacon,  two  peaks,  back  of  Fishkill,  as  signals 
for  the  American  soldiers  for  miles  around.  On  July  4th,  1900, 
amid  the  soaring  of  rockets  and  the  blazing  of  beacon  lights,  the 
monument,  a cairn  27  feet  high  surmounted  by  a flag  pole,  was 
formally  dedicated ; answering  fires  were  seen  from  Lake 
Mohonk,  Storm  King,  Round  Top  and  West  Point,  so  that  all 
Hudson  Valley  seemed  to  join  in  the  celebration.  This  Chapter 
also  erected  signal  flag  staffs  on  each  redoubt  thrown  up  when 
Burgovne  threatened  the  Colonies  of  the  north,  (outlines  of 
which  are  still  visible).  These  redoubts  commanded  the  “Wic- 
opee  Pass”,  where  post  road  from  Albany  to  New  York  was 
afterward  laid  out. 

Mohawk  Chapter,  Albany,  Albany  County. — Has  the  honor 
of  counting  upon  its  membership  roll  our  Honorary  President- 
General,  Mrs.  Daniel  Manning. 

This  Chapter’s  Regent  thought  her  interest  as  a Daughter 
should  extend  to  the  purchase  for  preservation  the  valuable  Glen 
Saunders  Mansion  MSS.  of  “New  York  and  Albany  Sons  of 
Liberty”  who  made  possible  the  gathering  of  the  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution. 

Manhattan  Chapter,  New  York  City,  New  York  County. — 
The  Regent  of  this  Chapter  was  honored  by  the  appointment 
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(by  the  President-General)  as  Chairman  of  a committee  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  to  welcome  to  America 
Madam  la  Contesse  de  Rochambeau. 

New  York  City  Chapter,  New  York  City,  New  York  County. — 
Placed  a tablet  in  the  old  Avery  Homestead  at  Mt.  Pleasant,  Tar- 
rytown,  to  commemorate  the  loyalty  of  Capt.  and  Mrs.  Thaddeus 
Avery  during  the  Revolution.  The  tablet  is  placed  above  the 
door  where  Mrs.  Avery  baked  bread  for  the  Revolutionary  sol- 
diers and  where  Capt.  Avery  was  branded  with  red  hot  irons  by 
the  Hessian  soldiers ; also  presented  a large  American  flag  to  the 
Count  and  Countess  Rochambeau  as  a lasting  recognition  of  the 
regard  in  which  their  names  are  held  by  the  women  patriots  of 
this  country.  Establishes  annually  a Scholarship  at  Barnard, 
beneficiary  of  which  makes  a specialty  of  the  study  of  American 
History. 

Oneida  Chapter. — Induced  the  city  to  restore  name  of  Lafayette 
to  a street ; also  placed  a tablet  on  the  wall  of  a Savings  Bank  to 
commemorate  Lafayette’s  visit  to  the  city. 

Onondaga  Chapter,  Syracuse,  Onondaga  County. — Appreci- 
ates the  honor  of  bearing  upon  its  membership  roll  the  name  of 
Mrs.  James  Mead  Belden,  ex-State  Regent.  A tablet  of  brass  in- 
scribed and  bearing  the  insignia  of  the  Society  has  been  placed  in 
the  Women’s  and  Children’s  Hospital  in  Syracuse.  It  commem- 
orates the  devoted  service  of  Miss  Clara  Ward,  a graduate  of  the 
Institute  who  lost  her  life  nursing  soldiers  during  the  Spanish- 
American  War;  this  Chapter  united  with  the  Sons  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  in  erecting  a costly  and  most  artistic  bronze  tablet 
in  memory  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  American  Revolution 
who  are  buried  in  Onondaga  County.  It  is  placed  on  the  exterior 
of  the  Government  Building  and  was  unveiled  in  the  presence  of 
the  President-Generals  of  both  Societies  and  many  other  distin- 
guished guests.  The  ceremonies  in  the  open  air  were  most  impres- 
sive and  beautiful.  A monument  has  also  been  placed  to  mark 
the  grave  of  the  Chapter’s  real  daughter.  Organized  a large 
Society  of  the  Children  of  the  American  Revolution. 

Otsego  Chapter,  Cooperstown,  Otsego  County. — Placed  a 
large  boulder  at  the  outlet  of  Otsego  Lake ; on  which  is  mounted 
an  old  mortar,  and  on  its  face  a tablet  with  this  inscription: 
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“Here  was  built  a dam  in  1779,  by  soldiers  uflder  General  Clinton, 
to  enable  them  to  join  the  forces  under  General  Sullivan  at 
Tioga”. 

Patterson  Chapter,  Westfield,  Chautauqua  County. — Is  devot- 
ing all  its  energies  and  money  to  reclaiming  an  old  cemetery  from 
its  neglected  condition. 

Quaissaick  Chapter,  Newburgh,  Orange  County. — A large 
boulder  was  transported  from  the  neighboring  hills  to  the  old 
burying  ground  and  a handsome  bronze  tablet  placed  upon  it ; this 
memorial  marks  the  site  of  the  old  church  Palatine,  Parish  of 
Quaissaick;  pioneers  who  built  it  fled  to  this  country  from  the 
religious  persecution  following  the  edict  of  Nantes  by  Louis  XIV 
of  France;  they  came  from  one  of  the  Rhine  Provinces.  Also  a 
boulder  with  a bronze  tablet  placed  on  the  site  of  the  Brewster 
Forge  at  Moodna  Newburgh;  it  was  at  this  forge  that  the  historic 
chain  was  welded  which  was  stretched  across  the  Hudson  to  pre- 
vent British  ships  from  passing  above  the  Highlands. 

Saranac  Chapter,  Plattsburgh,  Clinton  County. — Unveiled  a 
tablet  on  house  occupied  by  General  Benjamin  Mooers;  also  pre- 
sented to  the  city  a handsome  bronze  tablet,  placed  on  the  corner 
of  the  Custom  House  building,  in  commemoration  of  the  battle  of 
Plattsburgh. 

Saratoga  Chapter,  Saratoga,  Saratoga  County. — This  Chapter 
is  peculiarly  honored  in  having  on  its  membership  roll  the  name 
of  Mrs.  Helen  Hardin  Walworth,  one  of  the  founders  of  this 
Society,  and  the  organizer  and  Director-General  of  the  Women's 
National  War  Relief  Association.  The  name  of  her  daughter 
Rubena  Hyde  Walworth,  another  member  of  the  Saratoga  Chap- 
ter will  long  be  remembered  as  the  faithful  nurse  and  the  uncon- 
scious heroine  whose  earnest  young  life  was  sacrificed  with  such 
high  and  loving  devotion  to  the  sufferers  at  Montauk  Point,  where 
no  other  woman  served.  She  remained  at  her  post  until  her  last 
patient  was  discharged  but  the  fever  was  coursing  in  her  veins 
even  then,  and  she  died  October  18,  1898,  and  was  borne  to  her 
grave  with  military  honors  rendered  by  some  of  those  whose  lives 
she  had  saved. 

A national  monument  commemorating  her  services  was  erected 
by  all  Daughters  who  wished  to  contribute  towards  it.  The  lot 
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on  which  the  monument  stands  is  owned  by  Mrs.  Walworth  who 
will  one  day  be  laid  beside  her  daughter.  This  monument  be- 
longs to  the  National  Society  but,  Saratoga  Chapter  is  and  ever 
will  be  its  custodian.  Also  organized  a large  Society  of  the 
Children  of  the  American  Revolution. 

This  Chapter  has  also  placed  several  granite  markers  at  points 
of  interest  on  the  battlefield  of  Saratoga,  while  wooden  ones,  mark- 
ing the  road  from  Saratoga  to  the  battlefield,  are  being  replaced 
with  granite  ones. 

Swekatsi  Chapter,  Ogdensburgh,  St.  Lawrence  County. — A 
chapter  room  has  been  furnished  with  relics.  The  Chapter  has 
induced  the  authorities  to  restore  the  historic  names  of  two 
streets: — Greene  and  Lafayette.  A monument  over  36  feet  in 
height  of  light  Barre  granite  erected  by  the  Chapter  marks  the  site 
of  Fort  Presentation,  built  in  1749,  by  Abbe  Francois  Piquet  for 
the  protection  of  his  mission  among  the  Indians ; it  was  occupied 
by  the  British  in  1760,  evacuated  by  them  later. 

Washington  Heights  Chapter,  New  York  City,  New  York 
County. — Placed  a tablet  of  bronze  on  the  Morris  house  located 
on  Washington  Heights,  also  known  as  the  “Headquarters  of 
Washington”.  This  Chapter  was  organized  and  has  held  its 
meetings  in  this  historic  mansion.  The  Chapter  Regent  of  1903, 
appealed  to  other  chapters  in  the  city,  who  sent  representatives 
to  a meeting,  where  a committee  was  formed  with  the  Regent  as 
Chairman.  The  Mayor  and  Board  of  Estimate  were  petitioned 
to  preserve  and  give  said  committee  custody  of  this  house  and 
grounds.  The  vote  was  unanimous  in  favor  of  its  preservation, 
but  the  application  for  its  custody  has  not  yet  been  granted.  It 
is  however  earnestly  hoped  by  every  Daughter  in  this  Society 
that  it  will  be  granted  to  the  committee. 

West  Point  Chapter,  West  Point,  New  York  County. — Organ- 
ized for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  battle  flags  at  West  Point, 
for  which  government  makes  no  provision;  $150  was  expended 
last  year  for  this  object. 

Wiltwyck  Chapter,  Kingston,  Ulster  County. — Is  doubly  hon- 
ored in  bearing  upon  its  membership  roll  the  name  of  Mrs.  James 
D.  Wynkoop,  ex-Vice-President  General,  and  that  of  Miss  Mary 
Isabella  Forsyth,  ex-Vice-President  General,  and  ex-State  Regent. 
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This  Chapter  inaugurated  an  annual  celebration  of  the  burning  of 
Kingston;  established  a public  library,  and  is  now  raising  a fund 
for  the  purchase  of  an  old  historic  house ; it  has  organized  a large 
and  enthusiastic  society  of  the  Children  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. 

In  presenting  the  memorial  work  of  the  Daughters  of  New 
York  in  their  own  State  it  seems  fitting  that  mention  should  be 
made  of  the  sum  of  $14,154.30  contributed  by  them  to  the  memor- 
ial to  be  erected  by  the  National  Society  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution  to  the  makers  and  preservers  of  this  Repub- 
lic. A great  English  writer  has  said  that  a symbol  is  an  incalcu- 
lable power.  The  proposed  Memorial  Continental  Hall  will  be 
not  only  the  symbol  of  our  Society,  but  of  our  National  ideal,  the 
union  of  many  in  one  noble  purpose.  State  lines  are  obliterated 
in  undertaking  a work  like  this.  As  American  decendants  of 
patriots  whose  memory  we  keep  forever  green,  we  New  York 
Daughters  deem  it  a privilege  to  assist  in  building  this  shrine- 
fitting symbol  of  the  work  of  our  society.  In  Washington’s  own 
city  it  is  to  stand  among  that  noble  group  of  buildings  which  bear 
outward  and  visible  witness  to  the  power  of  our  parliament,  the 
purity  of  our  justice,  the  strength  of  our  financial  integrity. 
Memorial  Continental  Hall  will  testify  to  our  love  and  honor  for 
our  ancestors. 

In  this  connection  it  is  but  just  that  a tribute  should  be  paid  to 
our  present  leader,  who  has  been  our  inspiration  and  encourage- 
ment in  this  work,  our  honored  and  beloved  President  General, 
Mrs.  Charles  W.  Fairbanks,  who,  after  serving  a term  of  two 
years  as  President  General  of  this  society  of  40,000  women,  was 
nominated  and  re-elected  by  acclamation.  During  the  first  period 
of  her  administration  the  site  of  Memorial  Continental  Hall  build- 
ing was  selected  and  purchased ; during  her  second  year  an  open 
preliminary  competition  for  building  plans  was  successfully  con- 
ducted. These  plans  were  submitted  to  the  twelfth  Continental 
Congress  and  accepted.  During  the  third  year  of  her  adminis- 
tration the  final  competition  was  decided,  the  architect  selected, 
plans  perfected,  and  through  her  untiring  energy  and  devotion 
to  the  work  the  cornerstone  of  Memorial  Continental  Hall  was 
laid  with  appropriate  and  imposing  ceremonies  on  April  19,  1904, 
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during  the  thirteenth  Continental  Congress.  Now  in  this,  the 
fourth  and  last  year  of  her  administration,  work  on  the  building, 
the  foundation  of  which  is  nearly  completed,  will  be  so  far  ad- 
vanced that  on  April  19,  1905,  the  Fourteenth  Continental  Con- 
gress will  convene  under  its  roof. 


PUBLICATIONS  RECEIVED. 


The  Association  has  received  the  following  additions  to  its 
Library  during  the  past  year : 

The  Iowa  Journal  of  History  and  Politics,  from  the  State  His- 
torical Society  of  Iowa. 

Transactions  of  the  Huguenot  Society  of  South  Carolina,  No. 
ii. 

Proceedings  of  the  Worcester  Society  of  Antiquity,  No.  14. 

The  W.  Virginia  Historical  Magazine,  from  the  W.  Virginia 
Historical  and  Antiquarian  Society. 

The  Founders  own  Story  of  the  Founding  of  Vineland,  from 
The  Vineland  Historical  and  Antiquarian  Society,  together  with 
the  Annual  Report  of  the  Society. 

Transactions  of  the  Oneida  Historical  Society  . 

Annual  Report  of  the  Historical  and  Philosophical  Society  of 
Ohio. 

Charter,  Constitution  and  By-Laws  of  the  Chicago  Historical 
Society. 

Annals  of  Iowa,  from  the  Historical  Department  of  Iowa. 

Proceedings  of  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society. 

The  Archaeological  Collection  of  the  Western  Reserve  Histori- 
cal Society. 

The  following  publications  from  E.  F.  McPike,  of  Chicago: 

Nine  numbers  of  American  Genealogist. 

Two  numbers  of  Notes  and  Queries. 

One  number  of  American  Monthly  Magazine. 

One  number  of  Publications  of  the  Southern  Historical  Asso- 
ciation. 

Three  numbers  of  The  Old  Northwest  Genealogical  Quarterly. 

One  number  of  Putnam’s  Historical  Magazine. 
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One  number  of  Yorkshire  Notes  and  Queries. 

Two  numbers  of  Public  Libraries. 

Two  numbers  of  Genealogical  Bulletin. 

Manuscript  Dumont  Family  Notes. 

Manuscript  Genealogical  Notes. 

The  Vermont  Antiquarian  is  regularly  received  from  the  pub- 
lishers. 

Vol.  8,  Kansas  Historical  Collection  from  the  Kansas  Historical 
Society. 

The  Year  Book  of  the  Pennsylvania  Society. 

Six  Vols.  Messages  and  Proclamations  of  the  Governors  of 
Iowa,  from  the  State  Historical  Society  of  Iowa  City. 

Four  Vols.  in  numbers  of  the  Old  Northwest  Genealogical 
Quarterly  from  the  publishers. 

The  Connecticut  Magazine  from  the  publishers. 

Catalogue  1904  and  1905  of  Tuffts  College. 

One  Vol.  New  York  and  the  War  with  Spain,  from  the  Hon. 
Hugh  Hastings. 

New  Jersey  Archives,  3 vols.  from  the  N.  Jersey  Historical 
Society. 

The  Essex  Institute,  2 numbers. 

Proceedings  of  the  Antiquarian  Society  of  Sweden,  3 numbers. 

Centennial  Celebration  of  the  Louisiana  Transfer,  from  the 
Louisiana  Historical  Society. 

Official  Souvenir  Program  of  the  Transfer  of  Louisiana  from 
France  to  the  United  States. 

Message  of  John  G.  McCullough,  Governor  of  Vermont. 

Annual  Report  of  the  President  of  Brown  University. 

Officers  and  Members  of  the  Union  Club  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  1904. 

Ohio  Archaeological  and  Historical  Quarterly. 

The  following  volumes  have  been  presented  by  the  Hon.  James 
A.  Roberts,  during  the  year  past : 

One  hundred  and  twenty-six  vols.,  War  of  the  Rebellion, 
records  of  the  Union  and  Confederate  armies,  together  with  3 
vols.  of  the  atlas  and  plates  accompanying  the  same. 

Three  vols.  United  States,  Japan  Expedition  by  Com.  M.  C. 
Perry. 
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One  vol.  Documents  relating  to  the  Colonial  History  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  (Vol.  12). 

One  vol.  Census  of  the  State  of  New  York,  1875. 

Fourteen  vols.  Publications  of  the  New  York  State  Historian. 

Two  vols.  Annual  Report,  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

One  vol.  Conference  of  Charities  and  Corrections. 

One  vol.  Comptroller’s  Report,  1901. 

Seven  vols.  Legislative  Manual  with  4 vols.  of  the  Map  ac- 
companying the  same. 

Five  vols.  Publications  of  the  Buffalo  Historical  Society. 

Two  vols.  History  of  Buffalo. 

Four  vols.  Documentary  History,  State  of  New  York. 

Five  vols.  Investigation  of  the  Police  Department  of  the  State 
of  New  York. 

Fourteen  vols.  Annual  Report,  New  York  Produce  Exchange. 

Ten  vols.  Report  of  the  Industrial  Commission. 

Eighteen  vols.  New  York  Constitutional  Convention. 

Nineteen  vols.  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology. 

Nine  vols.  Massachusetts  Soldiers  and  Sailors  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. 


INSIGNIA  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  STATE  HISTOR- 
ICAL ASSOCIATION. 


The  Insignia  of  the  Association  consists  of  a badge,  the  pendant 
of  which  is  circular  in  form,  one  and  three-sixteenths  inches  in 
diameter. 

Obverse : In  the  centre  is  represented  the  discovery  of  the 

Hudson  River ; the  “Half-Moon’’  is  surrounded  by  Indian  Canoes, 
and  in  the  distance  is  shown  the  Palisades.  At  the  top  is  the  coat- 
of-arms  of  New  Amsterdam  and  a tomahawk,  arrow  and  Dutch 
sword.  At  the  bottom  is  shown  the  seal  of  New  York  State. 
Upon  a ribbon,  surrounding  the  centre  medallion,  is  the  legend; 
New  York  State  Historical  Association,  and  the  dates  1609  and 
1899;  the  former  being  the  date  of  the  discovery  of  New  York 
and  the  latter,  the  date  of  the  founding  of  the  Historical  Associa- 
tion. 

Reverse : The  Seal  of  the  Association. 

The  badges  are  made  of  14k  gold,  sterling  silver  and  bronze 
and  will  be  sold  to  members  of  the  Association  at  the  following 


prices : 

14k  Gold,  complete  with  bar  and  ribbon, $11.00 

Sterling  Silver,  complete  with  bar  and  ribbon, 5.00 

Bronze,  complete  with  bar  and  ribbon, 4.00 


Applications  for  badges  should  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Association,  Robert  O.  Bascom,  Fort  Edward,  N.  Y.,  who  will 
issue  permit,  authorizing  the  member  to  make  the  purchase  from 
the  official  Jewelers,  J.  E.  Caldwel1  & Co.,  902  Chestnut  Street, 
Philadelphia. 


ARTICLES  OF  INCORPORATION 


We,  Daniel  C.  Farr,  James  A.  Holden,  and  Elmer  J.  West,  of  Glens 
Falls ; Grenville  M.  Ingalsbe,  of  Sandy  Hill,  and  Morris  P.  Ferris  of 
Dobbs  Ferry,  all  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  all  of  us  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  have  associated  ourselves  together  in  a membership  cor- 
poration, and  do  hereby  make  this  our  certificate  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  New  York. 

The  name  of  such  corporation  is  the  “New  York  State  Historical 
Association.” 

The  principal  objects  for  which  said  corporation  is  formed  are: 

First.  To  promote  and  encourage  original  historical  research. 

Second.  vTo  disseminate  a greater  knowledge  of  the  early  history  of  the 
State,  by  means  of  lectures,  and  the  publication  and  distribution  of  litera- 
ture on  historical  subjects. 

Third.  To  gather  books,  manuscripts,  pictures,  and  relics  relating  to  the 
early  history  of  the  State,  and  to  establish  a museum  at  Caldwell,  Lake 
George,  for  their  preservation. 

Fourth.  To  suitably  mark  places  of  historic  interest. 

Fifth.  To  acquire  by  purchase,  gift,  devise,  or  otherwise,  the  title  to, 
or  custody  and  control  of,  historic  spots  and  places. 

The  territory  in  which  the  operations  of  this  corporation  are  to  be 
principally  conducted  is  Warren,  Washington,  Essex,  Clinton,  Saratoga, 
and  Hamilton  counties,  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

The  principal  office  of  said  corporation  is  to  be  located  at  Caldwell,  on 
Lake  George,  county  of  Warren,  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

The  number  of  directors  of  said  corporation,  to  be  known  as  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  is  twenty-five. 

The  names  and  residences  of  the  directors  of  said  corporation,  to  hold 
office  until  the  first  annual  meeting,  and  who  shall  be  known  as  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  are: 


James  A.  Roberts, 
Timothy  L.  Woodruff, 
Daniel  C.  Farr, 

Everett  R.  Sawyer 
James  A.  Holden, 

Robert  O.  Bascom, 
Morris  Patterson  Ferris, 
Elwyn  Seelye, 

Grenville  M.  Ingalsbe, 


Buffalo. 
Brooklyn. 
Glens  Falls. 
Sandy  Hill. 
Glens  Falls. 
Fort  Edward. 
Dobbs  Ferry. 
Lake  George. 
Sandy  Hill. 
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Frederick  B.  Richards, 

Ticonderoga. 

Anson  Judd  Upson, 

Glens  Falls. 

Asahel  R.  Wing, 

Fort  Edward. 

William  O Stearns, 

Glens  Falls. 

Robert  C.  Alexander, 

New  York. 

Elmer  J.  West, 

Glens  Falls. 

Hugh  Hastings, 

Albany. 

Pliny  T.  Sexton, 

Palmyra. 

William  S.  Ostrander, 

Schuylerville. 

Sherman  Williams, 

Glens  Falls. 

William  L.  Stone, 

Mt.  Vernon. 

Henry  E.  Tremain, 

New  York. 

William  H.  Tippetts, 

Lake  George. 

John  Boulton  Simpson, 

Bolton. 

Harry  W.  Watrous, 

Hague. 

Abraham  B.  Valentine, 

New  York. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  corporation,  for  the  purpose  of  organization, 
will  be  held  on  the  21st  day  of  March,  1899. 

The  time  for  holding  the  annual  meeting  of  the  said  corporation  will 
be  the  last  Tuesday  in  July  of  each  year. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  We  have  hereunto  severally  subscribed  our  names 
and  affixed  our  seals  this  21st  day  of  March,  in  the  year  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  ninety-nine. 

DANIEL  C.  FARR,  (l.  s.) 

JAMES  A.  HOLDEN,  (l.  s.) 

ELMER  J.  WEST,  (l.  s.) 

GRENVILLE  M.  INGALSBE,  (l.  s.) 

MORRIS  P.  FERRIS,  (l.  s.) 

State  of  New  York, 

County  of  Warren 

On  this  21  st  day  of  March,  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
ninety-nine,  before  me  personally  appeared  Daniel  C.  Farr,  James  A. 
Holden,  Elmer  J.  West,  Grenville  M.  Ingalsbe,  and  Morris  Patterson 
Ferris,  to  me  known  to  be  the  individuals  described  in  and  who  executed 
the  foregoing  articles  of  incorporation,  and  they  duly  severally  acknowl- 
edged to  me  that  they  executed  the  same. 

E.  T.  JOHNSON, 

[seal.]  Notary  Public. 


CHARTER  OF  NEW  YORK  STATE  HISTORICAL 

ASSOCIATION. 


Whereas,  A petition  for  incorporation  by  the  University  has  been  duly 
received,  containing  satisfactory  statements  made  under  oath  as  to  the 
objects  and  plans  of  the  proposed  corporation,  and  as  to  the  provision 
made  for  needed  buildings,  furniture,  equipment,  and  for  maintenance. 

Therefore,  Being  satisfied  that  all  requirements  prescribed  by  law  or 
University  ordinance  for  such  an  association  have  been  fully  met,  and  that 
public  interests  justify  such  action,  the  Regents  by  virtue  of  the  authority 
conferred  on  them  by  law,  hereby  incorporate  James  A.  Roberts,  Daniel 
C.  Farr,  James  A.  Holden,  Morris  Patterson  Ferris,  Grenville  M.  Ingalsbe, 
Anson  Judd  Upson,  Robert  C.  Alexander,  Hugh  Hastings,  William  S. 
Ostrander,  William  L.  Stone,  William  H.  Tippetts,  Harry  W.  Watrous, 
William  O.  Stearns,  Timothy  L.  Woodruff,  Everett  R.  Sawyer,  Robert 
O.  Bascom,  Elwyn  Seelye,  Frederick  B.  Richards,  Asahel  R.  Wing,  Elmer 
J.  West,  Pliny  T.  Sexton,  Sherman  Williams,  Henry  E.  Tremain,  John 
Boulton  Simpson,  Abraham  B.  Valentine,  and  their  successors  in  office 
under  the  corporate  name  of 

NEW  YORK  STATE  HISTORICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

This  corporation  shall  be  located  at  Caldwell,  Warren  county,  New 
York. 

Its  first  trustees  shall  be  the  twenty-five  above-named  incorporators. 

Its  object  shall  be  to  promote  historical  research,  to  disseminate  knowl- 
edge of  the  history  of  the  State  by  lectures  and  publications,  to  establish 
a library  and  museum  at  Caldwell,  to  mark  places  of  historic  interest,  and 
to  acquire  custody  or  control  of  historic  places. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  The  Regents  grant  this  charter,  No.  1,245, 
under  seal  of  the  University,  at  the  Capitol  at  Albany,  April  24, 

[seal.]  1899. 

ANSON  JUDD  UPSON,  Chancellor. 

Melvil  Dewey,  Secretary. 


CONSTITUTION. 


ARTICLE  I. 

Name. 

This  Society  shall  be  known  as  “New  York  State  Historical  Asso- 
ciation.” 

ARTICLE  H. 

Objects. 

Its  objects  shall  be: 

First.  To  promote  and  encourage  original  historical  research. 

Second.  To  disseminate  a greater  knowledge  of  the  early  history  of 
the  State,  by  means  of  lectures  and  the  publication  and  distribution  of 
literature  on  historical  subjects. 

Third.  To  gather  books,  manuscripts,  pictures,  and  relics  relating  to 
the  early  history  of  the  State,  and  to  establish  a museum  at  Caldwell, 
Lake  George,  for  their  preservation. 

Fourth.  To  suitably  mark  places  of  historic  interest. 

Fifth.  To  acquire  by  purchase,  gift,  devise,  or  otherwise,  the  title  to, 
or  custody  and  control  of,  historic  spots  and  places. 

ARTICLE  m. 

Members. 

Section  i.  Members  shall  be  of  three  classes  — Active,  Corresponding, 
and  Honorary.  Active  members  only  shall  have  a voice  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Society. 

Section  2.  All  persons  interested  in  American  history  shall  be  eligible 
for  Active  membership. 

Section  3.  Persons  residing  outside  the  State  of  New  York,  inter- 
ested in  historical  investigation,  may  be  made  Corresponding  members. 

Section  4.  Persons  who  have  attained  distinguished  eminence  as  his- 
torians may  be  made  Honorary  members. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

Management. 

Section  1.  The  property  of  the  Association  shall  be  vested  in,  and  the 
affairs  of  the  Association  conducted  by,  a Board  of  Trustees  to  be  elected 
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by  the  Association.  Vacancies  in  the  Board  of  Trustees  shall  be  filled 
by  the  remaining  members  of  the  Board,  the  appointee  to  hold  office  until 
the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Association. 

Section  2.  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  have  power  to  suspend  or 
expel  members  of  the  Association  for  cause,  and  to  restore  them  to 
membership  after  a suspension  or  expulsion.  No  member  shall  be  sus- 
pended or  expelled  without  first  having  been  given  ample  opportunity  to 
be  heard  in  his  or  her  own  defense. 

Section  3.  The  first  Board  of  Trustees  shall  consist  of  those  desig- 
nated in  the  Articles  of  Incorporation,  who  shall  meet  as  soon  as  may 
be  after  the  adoption  of  this  Constitution  and  divide  themselves  into 
three  classes  of,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  eight  members  each,  such  classes 
to  serve  respectively,  one  until  the  first  -annual  meeting,  another  until 
the  second  annual  meeting,  and  the  third  until  the  third  annual  meeting 
of  the  Association.  At  each  annual  meeting  the  Association  shall  elect 
eight  or  nine  members  (as  the  case  may  be)  to  serve  as  Trustees  for 
the  ensuing  three  years,  to  fill  the  places  of  the  class  whose  term  then 
expires. 

Section  4.  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  have  no  power  to  bind  the 
Association  to  any  expenditure  of  money  beyond  the  actual  resources 
of  the  Association  except  by  the  consent  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
expressed  in  writing  and  signed  by  every  member  thereof. 

ARTICLE  V. 

Officers. 

Section  1.  The  officers  of  the  Association  shall  be  a President,  three 
Vice-Presidents,  a Treasurer,  a Secretary,  and  an  Assistant  Secretary, 
all  of  whom  shall  be  elected  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  from  its  own 
number,  at  its  first  meeting  after  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association 
and  shall  hold  office  for  one  year,  or  until  their  successors  are  chosen. 
Temporary  officers  shall  be  chosen  by  the  Incorporators  to  act  until  an 
election  as  aforesaid,  by  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Section  2.  The  Board  of  Trustees  may  appoint  such  other  officers, 
committees,  or  agents,  and  delegate  to  them  such  powers  as  it  sees  fit, 
for  the  prosecution  of  its  work. 

Section  3.  Vacancies  in  any  office  or  committee  'may  be  filled  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees. 

ARTICLE  VL 

Fees  and  Dues. 

Section  1.  Each  person  on  being  elected  to  Active  Membership  shall 
pay  into  the  Treasury  of  the  Association  the  sum  of  two  dollars,  and 
thereafter  on  the  first  day  of  January  in  each  year  a like  sum,  for  his  or 
her  annual  dues. 
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Section  2.  Any  member  of  the  Association  may  commute  his  or  her 
annual  dues  by  the  payment  of  twenty-five  dollars  at  one  time,  and 
thereby  become  a life  member  exempt  from  further  payments. 

Section  3.  Any  member  may  secure  membership  which  shall  descend 
to  a member  of  his  or  her  family  qualified  under  the  Constitution  and 
By-Laws  of  the  Association  for  membership  therein,  in  perpetuity,  by 
the  payment  at  one  time  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  The  person 
to  hold  the  membership  may  be  designated  in  writing  by  the  creator  of 
such  membership,  or  by  the  subsequent  holder  thereof  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Section  4.  All  receipts  from  life  and  perpetual  memberships  shall  be 
set  aside  and  invested  as  a special  fund,  the  income  only  to  be  used  for 
current  expenses. 

Section  5.  Honorary  and  Corresponding  Members  and  persons  who 
hold  perpetual  memberships  shall  be  exempt  from  the  payment  of  dues. 

Section  6.  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  have  power  to  excuse  the 
non-payment  of  dues,  and  to  suspend  or  expel  members  for  non-payment 
when  their  dues  remain  unpaid  for  more  than  six  months. 

ARTICLE  VH. 

Meetings* 

Section  1.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  shall  be  held  on 
the  last  Tuesday  of  July  in  each  year.  Notice  thereof  shall  be  sent  to 
each  member  at  least  ten  days  prior  thereto. 

Section  2.  Special  meetings  of  the  Assocition  may  be  called  at  any 
time  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  must  be  called  upon  the  written 
request  of  ten  members.  The  notice  of  such  meeting  shall  specify  the 
object  thereof,  and  no  business  shall  be  transacted  thereat  excepting  that 
designated  in  the  notice. 

Section  3.  Ten  members  shall  constitute  a quorum  at  any  meeting  of 
the  Association. 

Section  4.  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  arrange  for  the  holding  of  a 
series  of  meetings  at  Lake  George  during  the  summer  months,  for  the 
reading  of  original  papers  on  history  and  kindred  subjects,  and  for  social 
intercourse  between  the  members  and  their  guests. 

ARTICLE  Vm. 

Seal* 

The  seal  of  the  Association  shall  be  a group  of  statuary  representing 
the  Mohawk  Chief,  King  Hendrick,  in  the  act  of  proving  to  Gen.  Wm. 
Johnson  the  unwisdom  of  dividing  his  forces  on  the  eve  of  the  battle 
of  Lake  George.  Around  this  a circular  band  bearing  the  legend,  New 
York  State  Historical  Association,  1899. 
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ARTICLE  IX, 

Amendments* 

Amendments  to  the  Constitution  may  be  made  at  any  annual  meeting, 
or  at  a special  meeting  called  for  that  purpose.  Notice  of  a proposed 
amendment  with  a copy  thereof  must  have  been  mailed  to  each  member 
at  least  thirty  days  before  the  day  upon  which  action  is  taken  thereon. 

The  adoption  of  an  amendment  shall  require  the  favorable  vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  those  present  at  a duly-constituted  meeting  of  the  Association. 


BY-LAWS. 


ARTICLE  L 
Members. 

Candidates  for  membership  in  the  Association  shall  be  proposed  by 
one  member  and  seconded  by  another,  and  shall  be  elected  by  the  Board 
of  Trustees.  Three  adverse  votes  shall  defeat  an  election. 

ARTICLE  H. 

Board  of  Trustees. 

Section  i.  The  Board  of  Trustees  may  make  such  rules  for  its  own 
government  as  it  may  deem  wise,  and  which  shall  not  be  inconsistent 
with  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws  of  the  Association.  Five  members 
of  the  Board  shall  constitute  a quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business. 

Section  2.  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  elect  one  of  their  own  number 
to  preside  at  the  meetings  of  the  Board  in  the  absence  of  the  President. 

Section  3.  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  at  each  annual  meeting  of  the 
Association  render  a full  report  of  its  proceedings  during  the  year  last 
past. 

Section  4.  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  hold  at  least  four  meetings  in 
each  year.  At  each  of  such  meetings  it  shall  consider  and  act  upon  the 
names  of  candidates  proposed  for  membership. 

Section  5.  The  Board  of  Managers  shall  each  year  appoint  committees 
to  take  charge  of  the  annual  gathering  of  the  Association  at  Lake  George. 

ARTICLE  m. 

President. 

The  President  shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  Association  and  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be  dele- 
gated to  him  by  the  Association  or  the  Board  of  Trustees.  He  shall  be 
ex-officio  a member  of  all  committees. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

Vice-Presidents. 

The  Vice-Presidents  shall  be  denominated  First,  Second,  and  Third 
Vice-Presidents.  In  the  absence  of  the  President  his  duties  shall  devolve 
upon  the  senior  Vice-President  present. 
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ARTICLE  V. 

Treasurer. 

Section  1.  The  Treasurer  shall  have  charge  of  all  the  funds  of  the 
Association.  He  shall  keep  accurate  books  of  account,  which  shall  at 
all  times  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  He  shall 
present  a full  and  comprehensive  statement  of  the  Association’s  financial 
condition,  its  receipts  and  expenditures,  at  each  annual  meeting  and  shall 
present  a brief  statement  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  at  each  meeting.  He 
shall  pay  out  money  only  on  the  approval  of  the  majority  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee,  or  on  the  resolution  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Section  2.  Before  assuming  the  duties  of  his  office,  the  Treasurer- 
elect  shall  with  a surety  to  be  approved  by  the  Board  execute  to  the 
Association  his  bond  in  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars,  conditioned  for 
the  faithful  performance  of  his  duties  as  Treasurer. 

Section  3.  The  President  shall,  thirty  days  prior  to  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Association,  appoint  two  members  of  the  Association  who  shall 
examine  the  books  and  vouchers  of  the  Treasurer  and  audit  his  accounts, 
and  present  their  report  to  the  Association  at  its  annual  meeting. 

ARTICLE  VL 
Secretary. 

The  Secretary  shall  preserve  accurate  minutes  of  the  transactions  of 
the  Association  and  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  shall  conduct  the 
correspondence  of  the  Association.  He  shall  notify  the  members  of 
meetings,  and  perform  such  other  duties  as  he  may  be  directed  to  perform 
by  the  Association  or  by  the  Board  of  Trustees.  He  may  delegate  any 
portion  of  his  duties  to  the  Assistant  Secretary. 

ARTICLE  VD. 

Executive  Committee. 

The  officers  of  the  Association  shall  constitute  an  Executive  Committee. 
Such  Committee  shall  direct  the  business  of  the  Association  between 
meetings  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  but  shall  have  no  power  to  establish 
or  declare  a policy  for  the  Association,  or  to  bind  it  in  any  way  except 
in  relation  to  routine  work.  The  Committee  shall  have  no  power  to 
direct  a greater  expenditure  than  fifty  dollars  without  the  authority  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees. 

ARTICLE  Vm. 

Procedure. 

Section  1.  The  following,  except  when  otherwise  ordered  by  the 
Association,  shall  be  the  order  of  business  at  the  annual  meetings  of 
the  Association. 


BY-LAWS. 
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Call  to  order. 

Reading  of  minutes  of  previous  annual,  and  of  any  special  meeting,  and 
acting  thereon. 

Reports  of  Officers  and  Board  of  Trustees. 

Reports  of  Standing  Committees. 

Reports  of  Special  Committees. 

Unfinished  business. 

Election. 

New  business. 

Adjournment. 

Section  2.  The  procedure  at  all  meetings  of  the  Association  and  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  where  not  provided  for  in  this  Constitution  and 
By-Laws,  shall  be  governed  by  Robert’s  Rules  of  Order. 

Section  3.  The  previous  question  shall  not  be  put  to  vote  at  any  meet- 
ing unless  seconded  by  at  least  three  members. 

Section  4.  All  elections  shall  be  by  ballot,  except  where  only  one 
candidate  is  nominated  for  an  office. 

Section  5.  All  notices  shall  be  sent  personally  or  by  mail  to  the  address 
designated  in  writing  by  the  member  to  the  Secretary. 

ARTICLE  IX. 

Nominating  Committee. 

A committee  of  three  shall  be  chosen  by  the  Association  at  its  annual 
meeting,  to  nominate  Trustees  to  be  voted  for  at  the  next  annual  meeting. 
Such  Committee  shall  file  its  report  with  the  Secretary  of  this  Association 
at  least  thirty  days  prior  to  the  next  annual  meeting.  The  Secretary  shall 
mail  a copy  of  such  report  to  every  member  of  the  Association  with  the 
notice  of  the  annual  meeting  at  which  the  report  is  to  be  acted  upon 
The  action  of  such  Committee  shall,  however,  in  no  wise  interfere  with 
the  power  of  the  Association  to  make  its  own  nominations,  but  all  such 
independent  nominations  shall  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  at  least  twenty 
days  prior  to  the  annual  meeting.  A copy  thereof  shall  be  sent  to  each 
member  by  the  Secretary  with  the  notice  of  meeting,  and  shall  be  headed 
“Independent  Nominations.”  If  the  Nominating  Committee  fails  for  any 
reason  to  make  its  report  so  that  it  may  be  sent  out  with  the  notice  of  the 
annual  meeting,  the  Society  may  make  its  own  nominations  at  such  annual 
meeting. 

ARTICLE  X. 

Amendments. 

These  By-Laws  may  be  amended  at  any  duly-constituted  meeting  of  the 
Association  by  a two -thirds  vote  of  the  members  present.  Notice  of 
the  proposed  amendment  with  a copy  thereof  must  have  been  mailed  to 
each  member  at  least  twenty  days  before  the  day  upon  which  action 
thereon  is  taken. 
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ASSOCIATION. 


HONORARY  MEMBER. 

*Dr.  Edward  Eggleston,  Joshua’s  Rock,  N.  Y. 


CORRESPONDING  MEMBER. 

Berthold  Fernow,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


LIFE  MEMBERS. 


W.  K.  Bixby, 

Mrs.  Marcellus  Hartley, 

Mrs.  Oliver  Livingston  Jones, 
Mrs.  Horace  See, 

Gen.  Henry  E.  Tremain, 

Dr.  W.  Seward  Webb, 

* Samuel  P.  Avery, 


Bolton,  N.  Y. 

232  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City. 
116W.  72d  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

50  W.  9th  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

105  E.  1 8th  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

51  E.  44th  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

4 E.  38th  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


* Alexander,  Robert  C. 
Allen,  Frank  S. 

Allen,  Hiram 
Arthur,  Miss  L.  Louise 
Ames,  Edgar  W. 
Austin,  Franklin  D. 


MEMBERS. 

New  York. 

1 16  W.  45th  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 
Sandy  Hill,  N.  Y. 
Woodside,  L.  I. 

Fort  Edward,  N.  Y. 
Copenhagen,  N.  Y. 


Barber,  Junius  E. 
Bascom,  Robert  O. 
Bassinger,  George  H. 
Ballard,  W.  J. 

Bushnell,  Nathan  Platt 
Bloodgood,  Clarence  E. 


Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Fort  Edward,  N.  Y. 
Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Jamaica,  N.  Y. 
Peekskill,  N.  Y. 
Catskill,  N.  Y. 
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Brown,  Ernest  C. 

Baker,  Frederick  I. 
Batcheller,  George  Clinton 
Benedict,  George  Grenville 
Bishop,  Charles  F. 

Blake,  Rev.  Chas.  W. 
*Bloodgood,  Dr.  Delevan 

Brackett,  Hon.  E.  T. 
Brandow,  Rev.  John  H. 
Bullard,  Dr.  T.  E. 

Burdge,  Franklin 
Burleigh,  Brackett  W. 
*Burleigh,  H.  G. 

Burnham,  George 

Cady,  J.  Rider 
Carter,  Robert  C. 

Chapman,  W.  J. 

Cheney,  Dr.  Francis  L. 

Cole,  Norman 
Conway,  John  B. 

Cook,  Dr.  Joseph  Tottenham 

Cooley,  James  S.,  M.  D. 
Coolidge,  Thomas  S. 

Cornell,  S.  Douglas 
Cox,  A.  S. 

Cullinan,  Hon.  Patrick  W. 
Cunningham,  Col.  J.  L. 

Day,  Benjamin 
DeLong,  C.  J. 

Digney,  John  M. 

Demuth,  William 
Denham,  Edward 
Denton,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  B. 
Derby,  Hon.  John  H. 

Doane,  Rt.  Rev.  C.  W. 
Doolittle,  C.  M. 

Durkee,  James  H. 

Dwyer,  John 

Elting,  Philip 


280  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City. 
Fort  Ann,  N.  Y. 

237  W.  72d  St.,N.  Y.  City. 
Burlington,  Vt. 

67  Wall  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

Lake  George,  N.  Y. 

320  Clermont  Ave.,  Brooklyn, 
^ N.  Y. 

Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 
Schuylerville,  N.  Y. 
Schuylerville,  N.  Y. 

325  W.  57th  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 
Whitehall,  N.  Y. 

Whitehall,  N.  Y. 

3401  Powelton  Ave.,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Cortland,  N.  Y. 

Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Argyle,  N.  Y. 

636  Delaware  Ave.,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 

Glen  Cove,  N.  Y. 

Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Cobourg,  Ont. 

Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Albanv,  N.  Y. 

Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hague,  N.  Y. 

Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

507  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City. 
New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Sandy  Hill,  N.  Y. 

Sandy  Hill,  N.  Y. 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

Schuylerville,  N.  Y. 

Sandy  Hill,  N.  Y. 

Sandy  Hill,  N.  Y. 


278  Wall  St.,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 

•Deceased. 
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*Farr,  Dr.  Daniel  C. 

Ferree,  Barr 
Ferris,  Morris  Patterson 
*Ferriss,  George  M. 

Fitch,  Charles  E. 

Fowler,  Albert  N.  C. 

Gillespie,  Nelson 
Gilman,  Hon.  Theodore  P. 
Griffith,  Prof.  E.  W. 

Hall,  Fred  J. 

Halsey,  Francis  W. 

Hastings,  Hon.  Hugh 
Hatch,  Rev.  W.  H.  P. 
Hayden,  Henry  W. 

Heilner,  Samuel 

Hewitt,  Fred  W. 

Higgins,  Hon.  Frank  W. 
Hitchcock,  Hon.  Chas.  H. 
Hobbie,  Hon.  William  R. 
Holden,  James  A. 

Holden,  Mrs.  J.  A. 

Howard,  Hon.  Harry  A. 
*Howland,  L.  M. 

*Hoyt,  Charles  A. 

*Hutchins,  Mrs.  Waldo 
Hull,  Frank  S. 

Ingalls,  George  A. 

Ingalsbe,  Hon.  Grenville  M. 
Ingalsbe,  Miss  Myra  L. 
Ingraham,  Dr.  Charles  A. 

Jordan,  Warren  S. 

Keating,  James  D. 

Kellogg,  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  D. 
Kellogg,  J.  Augustus 
King,  Charles  F. 

King,  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  E. 
Kline,  William  W. 

Knapp,  George  O. 

Kneil,  T.  R. 


Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

7 Warren  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

676  West  End  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City. 
Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Department  Public  Instruc- 
tion, Albany,  N.  Y. 

Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 

425  West  End  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City. 
Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Tarry  town,  N.  Y. 

146  W.  1 19th  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

Hartford,  N.  Y. 

120  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City. 
Broad  and  Chestnut  Sts., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Granville,  N.  Y. 

Olean,  N.  Y. 

Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Greenwich,  N.  Y. 

Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Fort  Edward,  N.  Y. 

New  York  City. 

Kings  Bridge,  N.  Y. 
Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

Sandy  Hill,  N.  Y. 

Sandy  Hill,  N.  Y. 

Hartford,  N.  Y. 

Center  Cambridge,  N.  Y. 

984  Main  St.,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

Fort  Edward,  N.  Y. 

Sandy  Hill,  N.  Y. 

Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Fort  Edward,  N.  Y. 

725  N.  5th  St.,  Reading,  Pa. 
Lake  George,  N.  Y. 

Saratoga,  N.  Y. 

♦Deceased. 
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Langdon,  Andrew 
* Lansing,  Abraham 
Lansing,  Mrs.  Abraham 

Lapham,  Byron 
Law,  Robert  R. 

Lester,  C.  C. 

Little,  Dr.  George  W. 
Little,  Russell  A. 
*Lupien,  Frederick  G. 
Lyttle,  Dr.  E.  W. 


Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

1 15  Washington  Avenue,  Al- 
bany, N.  Y. 

Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Cambridge,  N.  Y. 

Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Albany,  N.  Y. 


Maney,  J.  A. 

Mann,  William  D. 

Marsh,  Wallace  T. 

Martine,  Dr.  G.  R. 

*Marvin,  Hon.  J.  M. 

Mather,  Irwin  F. 

Matthews,  George  E. 

McAneny,  George 
McArthur,  Hon.  Thomas  W. 
McCarthy,  James 
McLean,  Mrs.  Donald 
Melick,  Dr.  W.  B. 

Meredith,  Miss  Louise  Harden 
burgh 

Messer,  L.  Franklin 
Michael,  Edward 

Mills,  Col.  Stephen  C.,  U.  S. 
Moore,  Commodore  John  W. 
^Morgan,  Hon.  William  J. 

Mott,  Dr.  O.  H. 


Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 

Hague,  N.  Y. 

Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Saratoga,  N.  Y. 

Fort  Edward,  N.  Y. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

19  E.  47th  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Sandy  Hill,  N.  Y. 

186  Lenox  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City. 
Fort  Edward,  N.  Y. 

San  Luis  Obispo,  Cal. 

403  Main  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

741  Delaware  Ave.,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 

A.  Omaha,  Neb. 

Bolton  Landing,  N,  Y. 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

Fort  Edward,  N.  Y. 


Noyes,  H.  C. 


Lake  George,  N.  Y. 


O’Brien,  Hon.  John  F. 


Plattsburgh,  N.  Y. 


Parry,  Mrs.  J.  E. 
Payne,  Silas  H. 

Peck,  Reuben  N. 

Pell,  Howland 
Potter,  Delcour  S. 
Pryor,  Charles 
*Putnam,  Hon.  John  R. 


Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Silver  Bay,  N.  Y. 

Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

7 Pine  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 
Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 
Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

•Deceased. 
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Ransom,  Hon.  Rastus  S. 
Raymond,  Rev.  Dr.  A.  V.  V. 
Reid,  W.  Max 
Reid,  Hon.  Whitelaw 
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^Richmond,  A.  G. 

Roberts,  Hon.  James  A. 

Roberts,  Mrs.  James  A. 

Roberts,  Joseph  Banks 

r 

Sanford,  Clarence  T. 

Sawyer,  Rev.  Dr.  Everett  R. 
Sawyer,  W.  L. 

Schuyler,  Miss  Fanny 
Seelye,  Elwyn 
Sexton,  Hon.  Pliny  T. 
Sexton,  Mrs.  Pliny  T. 
Shephard,  Edward  M. 
Sherman,  Mrs.  Roger  M. 
Sidway,  Mrs.  Frank  St.  John 

Simpson,  John  Boulton 
Smith,  T.  Guilford 
*Spier,  William  E. 

Stearns,  Rev.  W.  O. 

Stevens,  Benjamin  F. 
Stevens,  Rev.  Dr.  C.  Ellis 

Stieglitz,  Edward 
Stillman,  Dr.  William  Olin 
Stoddard,  S.  R. 

*Stone,  Charles 
*Stone,  Mrs.  Charles 
Stone,  Col.  William  L. 
*Stryker,  Gen.  Wm.  S. 

Thayer,  Hon.  Stephen  H. 
Temple,  Truman  R. 

Tippetts,  Col.  W.  H. 


137  Main  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
128  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City. 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 

New  York  City. 
Ticonderoga,  N.  Y. 

Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Canajoharie,  N.  Y. 

1 1 15  Delaware  Ave.,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 

1 1 15  Delaware  Ave.,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 

14 1 Broadway,  N.  Y.  City. 


Lake  George,  N.  Y. 

Sandy  Hill,  N.  Y. 

Sandy  Hill,  N.  Y. 

New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 
Caldwell,  N.  Y. 

Palmyra,  N.  Y. 

Palmvra,  N.  Y. 

Caldwell,  N.  Y. 

Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

37  Oakland  PI.,  Buffalo, 

N.  Y. 

1170  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Boston,  Mass. 

hi  Montague  St.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

Bolton,  N.  Y. 

287  State  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Sandy  Hill,  N.  Y. 

Sandy  Hill,  N.  Y. 

Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

Trenton,  N.  J. 


Yonkers,  N.  Y. 
Granville,  N.  Y. 
Caldwell,  N.  Y. 
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* Valentine,  Abraham  Bates 
Vann,  Hon.  Irving  G. 
Van  Wormer,  Rodney 
Vynne,  Mrs.  Emma  M. 


New  York  City. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Argyle,  N.  Y. 
Hague,  N.  Y. 


Wait,  William 
Wakeman,  Abram 
Wallander,  A.  W. 

Warren,  E.  Burgess 
Warren,  H.  P. 

Watrous,  Harry  W. 
Watrous,  Mrs.  Harry  W. 
Webster,  Dr.  W.  B. 

Weeks,  William  R. 

West,  Chandler  A. 

West,  Elmer  J. 

Wheelock,  Charles  H. 
Wicker,  Miss  Julia  Frances 
Williams,  Charles  H. 

Williams,  Dr.  Sherman 
Wilson,  Henry  Applegate 

Wine,  Asahel  R. 

Woodruff,  Hon.  Timothy  L. 

Wright,  Miss  Abbie  A. 


Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 

136  Front  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

Lake  George,  N.  Y. 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

Hague,  N.  Y. 

Hague,  N.  Y. 

Schuylerville,  N.  Y. 

11  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City. 
Caldwell,  N.  Y. 

Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

Ticonderoga,  N.  Y. 

690  Delaware  Ave.,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 

Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

574  Madison  St.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

Fort  Edward,  N.  Y. 

8th  Ave.  and  18th  St.,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. 

Sandy  Hill,  N.  Y. 


•Deceased. 

The  Secretary  will  thank  the  members  for  corrections  in 
this  list. 


